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%fo4i.  Qei 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  may  be  excused  if  it 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  some  anglers  are  not  worth 
helping.  Recently  a mining  company  pumped  toxic  waste  into 
the  north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  killing  116,280 
bass  and  walleyes  and  ruining  the  stream  for  at  least  three 
years  (SI,  Nov.  6).  Instead  of  twiddling  its  thumbs  in  the 
manner  of  some  fish  commissions,  the  Pennsylvania  group 
landed  on  the  mining  company  with  every  legal  means  at  its 
command  and  intends  to  bill  it  for  the  exact  amount  of  fish 
killed. 

For  its  pains,  the  commission  now  finds  itself  inundated 
with  demands  by  Susquehanna  anglers  for  refunds  of  their 
license  fees.  We  admire  Executive  Director  Albert  Day’s 
forthright  stand  on  this  matter,  too.  He  told  the  anglers,  in 
a nice  way,  to  go  whistle  up  a rainspout.  “The  position  which 
you  appear  to  take,”  he  wrote  each  fisherman,  “is  that  the 
unfortunate  disaster  can  in  some  strange  fashion  be  im- 
proved by  financially  penalizing  the  agency  that  has  been 
working  tirelessly  to  force  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
tragedy  to  repair  their  damage  to  the  river.”  He  returned 
all  the  licenses  and  denied  all  the  refunds.  A tough  cookie, 
Albert  Day,  and  Pennsylvania  is  lucky  to  have  him  around. 


(Editor's  Note:  The  above  editorial  appeared  in  the  "Scorecard"  section 
of  the  December  18,  1961,  issue  of  SPORTS  ILLUSTRATED.  Permission 
to  reprint  this  item  has  been  granted  by  SPORTS  ILLUSTRATED.) 
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Figure  1.  THE  "ACTIVE" — exploratory  gear  research  vessel,  U.  S.  Bureau 
Commercial  Fisheries,  a converted  50-foot  trap  net  boat  used  by  the  Bureau 
in  its  exploratory  fishing  operations  in  Lake  Erie.  Note  the  boom  used  in  lifting 
bag  of  trawl  aboard  the  boat. 
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a New  Development  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Commercial  Fisheries  of  Lake  Erie 


By  ALFRED  LARSEN 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
(Formerly  biologist — Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission) 


^ HE  recent  introduction  of  trawl  netting  for  smelt  to 
the  Great  Lakes  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  may  be  an  answer  to  the  present  economic 
plight  of  not  only  Pennsylvania  commercial  fishermen 
but  to  all  Lake  Erie  commercial  fishermen  as  well. 

' Recent  trends  in  the  Pennsylvania  commercial  fish- 
eries have  been  toward  a steady  decline  in  availability 
of  such  choice  fish  as  blue  pike  and  whitefish  and  a 
tremendous  increase  in  the  less  desirable  and  unmarket- 
able species  as  smelt,  gizzard  shad  and  alewives.  The 


decline  in  the  lakes’  blue  pike  and  whitefish  populations 
is  a result  of  failure  of  reproduction  in  recent  years. 
The  causes  for  these  failures  are  not  as  yet  clearly 
understood,  but  are  believed  to  be  related  to  changing 
environmental  conditions  brought  on  by  the  increased 
fertility  of  the  lake.  For  the  past  several  years  Penn- 
sylvania commercial  fishermen  have  subsisted  primarily 
on  catches  of  yellow  perch,  a medium  priced  fish,  which 
have  been  and  are  at  the  present  at  a high  level  of 
abundance  in  the  lake.  The  loss  of  the  principal  com- 

.t 
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Figure  2.  LOWERING  a commercial  size  experimental  trawl 
for  smelt  in  Pennsylvania  waters  of  Lake  Erie  from  the 
ACTIVE.  Note  the  "cone-shape"  of  the  trawl  and  the  floats 
used  to  buoy  up  the  top  line  or  "headrope"  of  the  trawl  mouth. 
(Photo  by  Al  Larsen.) 


Figure  3 — SCHOOLS  OF  SMELT  located  by  a depth  sounder 
near  the  bottom  of  Lake  Erie,  off  Erie,  Pa.,  at  a depth  of  75 
feet.  Smelt  schools  can  be  identified  as  the  lighter  vertical 
tracings  above  the  darker,  almost  black,  tracings  indicating 
the  bottom.  (Photo  courtesy  U.  S.  Bureau  Commercial 
Fisheries.) 


niercial  species  has  drastically  reduced  much  of  the  com- 
mercial fishing  operations  carried  on  in  Pennsylvania 
waters. 

.Smelt,  considered  an  excellent  food  fish  of  delicate 
flavor,  have  l^een  harvested  commercially  in  Lake  Ifrie 
since  the  early  1940's  principally  liy  Canadian  fishermen 
in  the  Point  Pelee  area  which  is  located  in  western  Lake 
Ifrie.  During  the  spring  spawning  season  annual  pro- 
duction of  smelt  in  this  region  has  approached  several 
million  pounds.  Smelt  have  never  l)een  exploited  hv 
Pennsylvania  fishermen  because  of  the  inadequacy  ( f 
their  present  equipment  for  taking  the  fish  in  com- 
mercial quantities. 

Prior  to  the  recent  introduction  of  trawls  to  Lake 
hade,  principal  gear  used  in  harvesting  smelt  have  been 
small-mesh  pound  nets,  traj>  nets  and  seines,  ddie  fish 
have  akso  been  taken  quite  heavily  in  gill  nets,  hut  be- 
cause of  the  labor  involved  in  removing  the  smelt  from 
the  fine  gill  net  twine  this  equipment  is  not  used.  It  has 
been  for  that  reasolMhe 'Pennsylvania  commercial  fish- 
ermen, predominately  gill  net  fishermen,  have  had  little 
regard  for  smelt  because  they  frequently  foul  fishermen's 
nets  which  have  been  set  for  other  fish. 

With  the  introduction  of  trawls  to  the  area,  com- 
mercial fishermen  are  now  able  to  economically  harvest 
smelt  which  have  been  found  available  in  substantial 
(quantities  in  Pennsylvania  waters.  To  cite  an  examjde 
of  the  present  abundance  of  the  smelt  q)Oi)ulation  in 
Lake  Erie,  an  exq^loratory  fishing  gear  research  vessel 
of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  the  “Active," 
during  October  of  lSkS9  recorded,  by  means  of  its 
echo  sounder,  a continuoim  layer  of  smelt  6 feet  in 
depth  reaching  from  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  to  Erie,  Pa., 
a distance  of  approximately  ,15  miles.  A Canadian 
experimental  vessel  caught  some  5,000  pounds  of 
smelt  in  a 45-minute  tow  with  its  trawl  in  the 
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Figure  4 — TRAWL  DOORS  or  "otter 
boards"  are  used  to  spread  mouth  of  trawl 
I in  a horizontal  direction  as  net  is  dragged 
[along  lake  bottom.  Heavy  steel  runners 
li weigh  down  doors.  Note  stanchions  which 
.{support  heavy  doors  on  the  vessel.  In 

(photograph,  trawl  has  just  disappeared  be- 
low surface  of  water  and  trawl  doors  are  in 

(process  of  being  released.  (Photo  by  Al 
Larsen.) 
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vicinity  of  Port  Dover  during  the  same  period.  The 
use  of  trawls  will  also  permit  the  taking  of  smelt  on  a 
seasonal  basis,  where  before  major  production  occurred 
only  during  the  spawning  season  when  the  smelt  moved 
■ inshore. 

Essentially,  trawls  are  “cone-shaped"  nets  (see  fig- 
ure No.  2)  which  are  dragged  along  the  bottom  of  the 
] lake  through  areas  of  heavy  smelt  concentrations  which 
1 are  usually  found  on  or  near  the  bottom.  The  mouth 
e of  the  net  may  be  65  feet  and  over  in  width  and  is 
held  open  by  the  action  of  weighted  doors  called  "otter 
boards”  which  are  dragged  ahead  of  the  net.  ( See 
figure  No.  4.) 

The  top  line  of  the  net  mouth,  called  the  “headrope,” 


is  buoyed  up  by  floats  and  the  bottom  line,  the  “foot- 
rope,"  is  weighted,  usually  with  links  of  chain.  As  the 
trawl  moves  through  the  water,  the  fish  are  collected 
in  the  rear  end  or  “cod  end"  of  the  net.  The  mesh  size 
of  the  "bag  end”  or  "cod  end"  of  the  trawl  is  of  a 
smaller  size  ( lj4  A^ch  stretched  measure  has  been 
found  to  be  ideal  for  smelt)  than  the  main  body  of  the 
net  to  prevent  escapement  of  the  fish.  The  trawl  is 
raised  to  the  surface  and  aboard  the  boat  by  means  of 
a winch.  The  fish  are  then  removed  from  the  rear  or 
"cod  end"  of  the  net. 

More  perishable  than  other  fish,  smelt  are  im- 
mediately packed  in  ice  upon  removal  from  the  net. 
This  is  particularly  important  when  trawling  during 
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Figure  5 — COD  END  OR  BAG  of  trawl  with  a good  catch  of  marketable  size 
smelt  taken  off  Erie,  Pa.,  by  the  "ACTIVE."  Based  at  Erie,  the  vessel  is 
operating  in  Lake  Erie  to  determine  commercial  availability  of  smelt  found  in 
substantial  quantities.  Few  other  species  of  fish  have  been  taken  in  areas  of 
smelt  concentration.  (Photo  courtesy  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries.) 


the  summer  months.  As  an  aid  in  locating  smelt  schools 
in  the  lake,  commercial  fishing  vessels  are  equipped 
with  depth  sounders  of  the  graph  recorder  type  ( see 
figure  No.  3).  This  instrument  gives  a graphic  illustra- 
tion of  the  lake  bottom  and  will  also  record  schools  of 
fish  if  present.  This  piece  of  equipment  is  almost  a 
prerequisite  for  those  engaged  in  the  trawling  fishery. 
It  not  only  eliminates  hours  of  searching  for  smelt 
schools  but  also  indicates  obstructions  on  the  lake  bot- 
tom which  could  severely  damage  the  trawls.  Trawling 
equipment  when  installed  aboard  present  craft  does  not 
prohibit  the  use  of  traditional  fishing  equipment  such 
as  gill  nets  and  trap  nets  and  thus  provides  greater  use 
of  the  vessel  on  a season-long  basis. 

Like  any  new  development  in  a fishery,  opposition 
over  the  use  of  trawls  has  already  been  expressed.  It 
is  felt  by  some  individuals  and  groups  the  use  of  trawls 
may  be  damaging  to  other  fish  stocks,  principally  young 
fish.  Preliminary  data  gathered  by  the  Bureau’s  ex- 
ploratory fishing  research  unit  in  the  U.  S.  waters  of 
Lake  Erie  indicate  that  very  few  other  fish  (about  1 per 
cent),  are  taken  in  the  trawls  when  fishing  for  smelt. 


Trawl  data  collected  in  Pennsylvania  waters  of  the 
lake  during  1960  by  the  Fish  Commission’s  research 
vessel,  the  “Perea,”  revealed  smelt  comprised  over  86 
per  cent  of  the  total  catches. 

Summary  of  trawl  catches  made  by  the  “Perea”  in 
Pennsylvania  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  1960; 

Total  No.  of  trawl  tows  completed — 11  (August  11- 
October  27 ) 

Average  length  of  towing  period — 30  minutes 


Total  catch  (numbers) — 8,896 
smelt  7,733 

yellow  perch  362 

trout  perch  (minnow)  783 
common  sucker  1 

burbot  12 

vchite  bass  4 

sheepshead  1 


Concern  has  also  been  voiced  by  some  Lake  Erie 
fishermen,  both  sport  and  commercial,  who  believe  the 
explosive  increase  of  smelt  in  Lake  Erie  in  recent  years 
has  been  responsible  for  the  decline  of  such  fish  as  blue 
pike,  whitefish  and  walleyes  because  they  (smelt)  feed 
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Figure  7 — SCHOOLS  OF  SMELT  moving  upstream  to  spawn 
in  Crooked  Creek,  Pa.,  tributary  to  Lake  Erie  at  3 p.m. 
on  May  3,  1960.  Movement  of  smelt  upstream  during  day- 
light hours  is  highly  unusual  as  upstream  migrations  usually 
occur  during  darkness  or  shortly  thereafter.  Extremely  heavy 
spawning  runs  of  smelt  occurred  in  all  major  Pennsylvania 
tributaries  to  Lake  Erie  during  the  spring  of  1960.  Peak  of 
spawning  run  was  from  April  27  to  May  4.  (Al  Larsen  photo.) 


heavily  on  the  young  of  these  hsh.  In  the  recent  sea- 
sonal study  of  the  feeding  habits  of  smelt  in  Lake  Erie, 
undertaken  by  the  Ohio  State  University  and  sponsored 
by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  it  was 
found  that  invertebrates  were  the  principal  food  organ- 
isms found  in  the  stomachs  of  smelt.  It  was  apparent 
from  the  study  that  during  the  spring  and  summer, 
while  other  food  items  were  more  abundant,  fish 
amounted  to  small  proportions  at  first  but  increased  as 
the  season  progressed.  Apparently  smelt  were  eaten  by 
other  smelt,  feeding  upon  the  young  of  the  year.  Other 
recognizable  fish  remains  were  those  of  minnows.  The 
above  findings  are  in  agreement  with  seasonal  observa- 
tions made  of  the  food  eaten  by  smelt  in  Pennsylvania 
waters  of  Lake  Erie  several  years  ago.  Principal  food 
organisms  recovered  from  the  stomachs  of  smelt  in  our 
waters  at  that  time  were  also  invertebrates  (Daphnia, 
Gammarus,  Mysis  relicta).  The  identifiable  fish  remains 
were  those  of  the  emerald  shiner  minnow  and  young- 
of-the-year  smelt. 

There  is  no  doubt  smelt  do  feed  occasionally  on  the 
young  of  other  fish.  However,  on  the  other  hand,  smelt 
are  fed  on  heavily  by  such  important  fish  as  walleyes, 
blue  pike,  white  bass,  yellow  perch  and  burbot  which 
would  indicate  the  smelt  to  be  a valuable  forage  fish. 

Significant  technological  advances  have  been  made 
in  the  processing  of  smelt,  particularly  in  Canada, 
Where  they  were  dressed  out  before  by  hand  labor,  a 
tedious  job  because  of  the  small  size  of  the  fish — 
machines  are  now  employed  capable  of  doing  a com- 
plete job  of  cleaning  the  smelt  and  can  process  several 
tons  of  the  fish  in  a matter  of  several  hours. 

tMost  of  the  smelt  harvested  in  Canadian  waters  of 
,ake  Erie  are  processed,  ready  for  consumer  use,  and 
Lit  up  in  frozen  package  forms,  shipped  to  the  larger 
:ities  principally  those  of  the  United  States. 

Pennsylvania  commercial  fishermen  cannot  afford  to 
remain  idle  w’aiting  for  the  return  of  the  blue  pike  and 
whitefish,  but  must  change  with  the  trends  of  the  fish- 
eries and  make  use  of  the  present  fishery  resources  of 
the  lake  as  the  Canadians  have  done  with  the  smelt.  On 
the  basis  of  research  data  collected  during  experimental 
;rawling,  the  Commission  has  relaxed  its  regulations  in 
prder  to  permit  the  fishermen  to  take  advantage  of  the 
new  fishery.  In  addition  to  the  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
most  commercial  fishermen  to  the  putting  aside  of  tradi- 
;ional  fishing  methods  to  employ  new  gear,  the  major 
pbstacles  to  be  overcome  in  the  development  of  the  fish- 
ery in  Pennsylvania  are  those  of  processing,  storage 
ind  market  development.  Progress  in  that  direction  is 
already  being  made. 


Figure  6 — SPORT  FISHERMEN  dipping  for  smelt  in  Walnut 
Creek,  tributary  to  Lake  Erie.  Spawning  runs  of  smelt  into 
Pennsylvania  tributaries  have  been  irregular.  Major  spawning 
areas  of  smelt  in  Lake  Erie  are  located  on  sand  bars,  beaches 
of  western  Lake  Erie  near  Point  Pelee  in  Canadian  waters. 
(Al  Larsen  photo.) 
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—All  photos  by  Johnny  Nicklas 


ICE  FISHING  KIT  includes  minnow  bucket,  charcoal  stove,  tip-up,  ice  cleats,  spud 
bar,  ice  scoop,  jig  rod  (see  how  to  make  one  by  Don  Shiner  elsewhere  in  this  issue). 
Ice  fishermen  spurn  heavy,  moisture  collecting  garments,  prepare  to  go  light  for 
action! 


John  Buck  and  Charles  Fisk  check  perch  fish- 
ing lures  on  Lake  Jean,  Sullivan  Co.  Both 
"icers"  are  from  Sweet  Valley,  Pa. 


ICE  FISHL  3 AT  RAYSTOWN  DAM  under  a tempestuous  sky.  The  ice  angler  is  Warden 
Supervisor  L-rr^roltl  Corbin,  his  assistant  is  a Basset  hound  named  GUS.  Gus  has  a sharp  eye 
for  all  ice  fis*"-^ig  activities,  has  a keen  appetite  for  fish.  You've  got  to  watch  this  fellow  every 
minute  or  hs  ’l  eat  Jhe  minnows  right  out  of  your  minnow  bucket,  snap  at  the  perch  you  hook. 
"Just  a 'fish-crssv'  says  Johnny  Nicklas,  Fish  Commission  photographer,  who  took 

these  pictur'^; 
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; HOLE  through  ice  with  spud  bar,  keep  JIG  IT  UP!  Despite  freezing  hands,  try  PERCH  OUT!  And  there  you  are,  nothing 

■ee  of  ice  with  scoop  (revolting  job),  jig  to  pay  attention.  it.  Fun  for  the  most  eager  tyro! 

p and  down  and  around  . . . you  feel  a 


YOUR  HOOK!  Be  certain  you  have  it 
jiarp  . . . carry  a hone  ...  it  pays  off! 


'JANUARY— 1962 


DEEP  FREEZE  your  catich  by  tossing  them  right  out  on  the  ice.  Straight 
from  fryin'  pan  back  home  these  sweet-tastin'  fish  pass  the  palate  with 
maximum  eating  pleasure. 


Ice  fishermen  are  leminded  their  1961  fishing  licenses  u'i//  not  c.vpirc 
until  February  28,  1962.  The  new  1962  licenses  will  be  available  prior 
to  this  date. 
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Am  Albuut 


—Johnny  Nicklas  photo 


COVERED  BRID’^fe  building  hit  an  80-year  cycle  in  Pennsylvania  of  construction  that  got 
underway  about  ?3j C ^standing  engineers  of  the  period  were:  Palmer,  Burr,  Pratt, 
Whipple,  Town  anG  L ' i j.  i eautiful  structure,  typical  of  those  from  a rapidly  fading  era,  is 
bridge  over  Maider  ^ nsai  Virginville,  Pa. 
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mnaflluania  0 (Unumh  Sri&gpa 

By  WILBERT  N.  SAVAGE 


M ENTION  covered  bridges  to  almost  any  three- 
score-and-ten  old-timer,  and  you’re  likely  to  set  into 
motion  his  eager,  “I  recollect  when”  preface  to  some 
brisk  tales  of  yesteryear.  With  an  I’m-in-my-glory-now 
I expression  he’ll  proudly  take  you  back  to  rollicking  boy- 
hood times  when  the  phaeton  buggy  and  the  wicker-seat 
sleigh  set  the  pace  in  an  unhurried  period.  For  the 
I covered  bridge  echoes  sights  and  sounds  of  another  era 
I — the  day  of  the  muzzle-loading  rifle  and  the  brown 
! coffee  mill;  the  broad-axe  and  the  spinning  wheel;  the 
i rutted  mud  road  and  the  husking  bee ; the  water- 
powered  gristmill  and  the  country  blacksmith  shop. 

Today,  the  missile-and-rocket  age  notwithstanding, 
Pennsylvania  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  within 
her  boundaries  more  of  the  old  roofed  spans  than  any 
other  state.  Down  the  alphabet,  from  Conewago  Creek 
in  Adams  County  to  Yellow  Breeches  Creek  in  York 
County,  we  can  locate  covered  bridges  still  in  use. 
Some,  like  the  26-foot  one  on  Rock  Creek  in  Columbia 
'County,  are  short  enough  to  challenge  good  broad 
jumpers.  Others,  such  as  the  one  spanning  the  Tulpe- 
-hocken  in  Berks  County,  reach  within  inches  of  the 
itape’s  200-foot  mark. 

Many  counties  have  no  remaining  covered  bridges, 
while  a few  have  twenty  or  more.  Westmoreland 
County,  in  which  the  author  lives,  has  but  one  of  the 
old  spans  left.  It  is  located  on  Sewickley  Creek  between 
West  Newton  and  Yukon.  At  one  time  it  was  known 
as  the  Bell’s  Mill  Bridge,  named  for  the  family  operat- 
ing a gristmill  there.  It  was  built  in  1850  by  Daniel 
McCain  and  is  presently  in  much  better  condition  than 
the  murky,  polluted  creek  it  faithfully  spans.  Counties 
still  having  ten  or  more  of  the  roofed  bridges  of  yester- 
jyear  include  Bedford,  Greene,  Adams,  Columbia. 
Somerset,  Washington,  Lancaster  and  Perry. 

A few  of  the  covered  bridges — frequently  called 
'“timbered  crossings”  in  early  times — -have  established 
startling  periods  of  longevity.  One,  on  Conewago  Creek 
in  Adams  County  (Legislative  route  01018),  was  built 
in  1836  during  the  administration  of  Martin  Van  Buren. 
How  appropriate  to  hail  it  as  a weathered  memorial 
to  the  heyday  of  Pennsylvania’s  Conestoga  Wagon  ! 

One  of  Berks  County’s  covered  bridges  was  built  in 
1 1834  (Legislative  route  06039),  but  the  last  check  made 


by  the  author  was  in  1955  and  it  may  no  longer  be 
standing.  Even  if  it  isn’t,  dwell  on  the  fact  that  there 
were  just  26  states  in  the  Union  when  the  bridge  was 
built,  and  that  the  California  Gold  Rush  was  not  to 
occur  for  another  15  years!  Among  the  newer  covered 
bridges  we  find  one  on  Chambers  Run  in  Greene  County 
that  was  built  in  1910;  and  one  on  Mahantango  Creek 
in  Snyder  County  that  first  accepted  traffic  in  1907. 

The  State’s  most  famous  covered  bridge  is  the  one 
spanning  Valley  Creek  at  Valley  Forge.  Actually,  it  is 
located  very  close  to  the  original  site  of  the  old  forge 
which  gave  the  area  its  name.  Millions  of  \'alley  Forge 
visitors  have  crossed  the  bridge,  for  it  carries  the  Yellow 
Springs  Road  that  leads  to  the  quarters  of  Lafayette, 
Stirling,  and  other  men  of  valor  during  the  Great 
Winter  Siege. 

Another  popular  covered  span  is  King’s  Bridge, 
located  on  State  Route  653  in  Somerset  County  about 
eleven  miles  west  of  the  county  seat  town  of  Somerset. 
While  it  has  been  by-passed  by  a modern  steel-and- 
concrete  structure  and  is  not  open  to  traffic,  it  is  in 
good  condition  and  currently  serves  a local  farmer  as 
a storage  shed  for  farm  implements.  It  spans  Laurel 
Hill  Creek,  a good  trout  stream,  and  was  a part  of 
the  old  Clay  Pike  road  system  that  linked  the  counties 
of  Somerset  and  Fayette.  A sign  on  the  east  end  tells 
visitors  it  was  rebuilt  in  1906.  Former  Vice  President 
Richard  Nixon  owns  a painting  of  the  bridge,  done  in 
oil  by  Somerset  County’s  beloved  85-year-old  artist, 
i\Irs.  Lila  B.  Hetzel. 

Speaking  of  Somerset  County.  . . . After  having 
searched  out-  covered  bridges  in  four  states,  it  is  the 
author's  opinion  that  for  variation  in  near-kaleidoscopic 
scenic  beauty  the  covered  spans  of  Somerset  Countv 
are  difficult  to  surpass.  For,  snugly  tucked  away  in  the 
rolling  hills  of  this  region  of  fine  farms  and  producing 
maple  groves,  one  can  find  roofed  bridges  having  mellow 
charm  and  picture-card  settings  to  rival  any  of  New 
England’s  storied  spans.  The  county’s  Laurel  Hill  Creek 
was,  until  recently,  bridged  by  no  less  than  five  of  the 
weathered  structures,  but  time  takes  its  toll  and  now 
just  four  remain. 

There’s  a haunting  kind  of  mysticism  about  covered 
bridges — a rustic  atmosphere  of  wonderment  and  awe 
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from  an  Album  of  (Eonrrrb  Irtbgra  of  JfrnnHglnama 


Top  row  pictures  (left  to  right) 

1—  PICTURE  POST  CARD  setting— Packsaddle  Bridge  on 
Brush  Creek  about  2 miles  east  of  Jonsburg,  also  east  of 
Meyersdale,  southeast  of  Berlin.  This  bridge  is  not  easy  to 
find.  Good  trout  stream. 

2 —  COLORFUL  Beachdale  Bridge,  just  off  Route  219,  north- 
west of  Meyersdale.  It  spans  Buffalo  Creek,  is  in  excellent 
condition,  can  easily  handle  a 10-ton  load.  It  is  on  Legislative 
Route  55036.  Farmer  Charles  Burkholder,  who  lives  a stone's 
throw  away,  was  hired  recently  to  paint  the  bridge.  It  wears 
a new  coat  of  red  and  white.  The  bridge  is  not  far  from  vil- 
lage of  Garrett.  Photo  angle  makes  it  appear  short,  it  is 
actually  70  feet  long.  Built  in  President  Grover  Cleveland's 
administration,  the  structure  may  not  be  as  old  as  some  in 
Pennsylvania  but  the  setting  of  pines,  apple  and  maple  along 
the  deep,  blue  creek  is  extremely  beautiful. 

3 —  PATRIOT'S  BRIDGE  spans  Valley  Creek  about  one-half 
mile  above  the  old  forge  location  for  which  famous  Valley 
Forge  was  named. 

4 —  NEW  BALTIMORE  Bridge  spans  Raystown  Branch,  Juniata 
River  on  Legislative  Route  55051  . . . red,  white  trim,  in  good 
condition,  used  regularly.  New  Baltimore  is  small  country 
village  that  can  be  seen  from  Pennsylvania  Turnpike.  A good 
gravel  road  leads  to  bridge  on  extreme  eastern  edge  of  county 
next  to  Bedford  County  line.  Tolls  were  in  effect  at  the  time 
most  covered  bridges  were  built.  In  most  instances  the  toll- 
man quit  at  sundown  ...  a financial  relief  to  young  swain 
and  his  girl  returning  from  a late  hour  husking  bee  via  buggy 
toll  free! 

5 —  LAUREL  HILL  CREEK,  at  one  time,  had  5 covered  bridges 
spanning  its  waters.  This  one  below  Whipkey  Dam  is  passe 
and  only  four  remain.  It  was  in  fair  condition  when  torn 
down,  was  red  and  white,  105  feet  long.  Replaced  by  modern 
bridge  on  Route  653,  about  13  miles  southwest  of  Somerset. 

Middle  row  (left  to  right) 

1—  BREATHTAKINGLY  BEAUTIFUL  is  State  Bridge  on  a dirt 
road  west  of  Shanksville,  no  route  number,  hard  to  find. 
Floods  have  damaged  it  but  its  idyllic  fascination  remains.  It 
crosses  Stony  Creek,  excellent  trout  stream.  One  red,  old 
bridge  is  badly  weatherworn.  (Photo  by  Stagner.) 

2 —  HURRICANE  HAZEL  destroyed  this  lower  bridge  on  Coxe's 
Creek  in  October  1954.  Slowly  but  certainly  these  old  covered 


landmarks  are  fading  from  Pennsylvania's  Yesteryear. 

3 —  CAMERA  ENTHUSIASTS  will  find  countryside  surrounding 
this  old  bridge  a dream.  The  bridge  spans  Ben's  Creek,  two 
miles  south  of  Johnstown.  It  is  in  excellent  shape,  wears  fresh 
coat  of  red  and  white  paint,  was  in  existence  during  Johns- 
town Flood  in  1889  (not  in  path  of  flood  waters).  Can  be 
reached  just  off  U.  S.  Route  219. 

4 —  ON  WAY  OUT,  this  covered  bridge  at  Kantner,  off  Route 
30,  is  not  far  east  of  Stoystown.  Believed  to  have  been  built 
long  before  Civil  War  times.  Bridge  spans  Stony  Creek,  good 
fishing  here.  Traces  of  red  paint  remain.  Take  your  camera, 
a real  country  old-time  blacksmith  shop  is  nearby. 

5 —  EARLY  SPRING  at  Upper  Humbert  Bridge  on  Laurel  Hill 
Creek,  one  of  four  remaining.  In  fair  condition,  it  has  stone 
support  built  up  from  creek  bottom  to  center.  It  is  a vital 
structure  for  a few  families  living  on  the  other  side  the  creek. 
Nobody  can  recall  when  it  was  built  but  believed  to  be  nearly 
100  years  old.  Still  strong,  nearby  sawmill  operator  frequently 
hauls  logs  across.  Still  shows  red  and  white  paint.  It  is  just  off 
Legislative  Route  55030  at  Humbert  about  3 miles  north  of 
Ursina.  Good  trout  section. 

Lower  row  (left  to  right) 

1 —  ONE  HUNDRED  TEN  years  old,  the  last  covered  bridge 
still  in  use  in  Westmoreland  County.  It  spans  Sewickley  Creek 
not  far  from  West  Newton.  Painted  white  rather  than  tradi- 
tional red  and  white  it  is  of  "camel-back"  construction  with 
center  raised  slightly  higher  than  ends. 

2 —  GOOD  CLEARANCE  on  this  old  baby  known  as  Kammer 
Bridge,  northwest  of  Fairhope  on  Legislative  Route  55028.  It 
spans  Brush  Creek  just  below  Packsaddle  Bridge  and  difficult 
to  find. 

3 —  NO  PAINT,  but  sturdy,  this  covered  bridge  is  about  one 
mile  west  of  Shanksville,  across  Stony  Creek,  on  gravel  road. 
Located  above  State  Bridge  on  Legislative  Route  55068. 
Timbers  are  in  excellent  condition. 

4—  ONLY  COVERED  SPAN  left  over  Coxe's  Creek  south  of 
Somerset  just  off  Water  Level  Road.  Not  a long  span  but 
well  constructed. 

5 —  BARRONVALE  Bridge  is  almost  160  feet  long,  in  fine  con- 
dition. Old  water  mill  close  by  but  wheel  is  gone.  This  bridge 
spans  Laurel  Hill  Creek  a mile  above  King's  Bridge. 


left  by  these  spectres  of  a vanished  era. 

The  first  American  covered  bridge  on  record  was 
built,  not  in  New  England,  but  over  the  Schuylkill 
River  at  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  in  1804.  It  was 
designed  and  built  by  Timothy  Palmer,  and  was 
equipped  with  pedestrian  footwalks.  It  was  a long 
bridge,  dressed  up  with  town  latticework  and  other 
fancy  adornments,  and  bore  the  shocking  cost  tag  of 
$150,000!  (Average  cost  of  a covered  bridge  65  to  90 
feet  long;  $4,000  for  a first-class  job  that  required  eight 


to  twelve  months  to  put  up.  Specifications  generally  re- 
quired a bridge  to  be  “a  load  of  hay  wide” — about  ten 
feet  on  the  inside — with  a vertical  clearance  of  11  to 
11^  feet.) 

But  this  was  not  to  have  the  honor  of  being  the 
longest  covered  span  in  the  State  and  perhaps  the 
Nation,  for  this  distinction  was  to  be  reserved  for  the 
“camel-back”  covered  bridge  that  for  many  decades 
stretched  nearly  seven-eighths  of  a mile  across  the 
-Susquehanna  River  at  Harrisburg.  (Camel-back  refers 
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so  BELOVED  are  covered  bridges  in  Somerset  County,  this 
miniature  was  created  to  span  a small  stream  on  the  prop- 
erty of  Dr.  George  Speicher  near  Rockwood. 


to  “a  structural  design  which  placed  the  center  of  the 
bridge  at  a higher  level  than  either  end.  This  engineer- 
ing scheme  provided  extra  rigidity  to  burden  pressures 
through  a graduated  arch  able  by  natural  laws  of  resist- 
ance to  counteract  depressing  forces  with  well- joined 
up-thrust  architecture.”) 

An  80-year  cycle  of  covered  bridge  building  started 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1810.  It  reached  “boom”  propor- 
tions, and  by  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  covered  bridges 
in  the  State  outnumbered  other  types  three  to  one.  For 
many  decades  the  well-built  structures  were  able  to  keep 
up  with  ever-increasing  traffic  demands.  But  vehicles 
and  their  cargoes  became  heavier  as  roads  became  better, 
and  the  usefulness  of  the  covered  bridge  slowly  began 
to  diminish.  Today,  more  often  than  not  in  areas  still 
served  by  covered  bridges,  alternate  outlets  offering 
better  roads  and  stronger  bridges  are  the  rule — even  in 
remote  rural  sections — while  that  old  creek-spanning 
community  fixture  casts  its  roof  shade  only  on  the 
lighter  traffic. 

How  different  the  situation  when  the  covered  bridge 
was  in  step  with  the  times!  For  the  very  heartbeat  of 
the  Penn  countryside  once  depended  on  “the  reliable 
new  accommodations  for  crossing  streams  heretofore 
forded.  . . .”  People  used  the  bridges  going  to  and  from 
market,  church,  the  mill,  school,  old-fashioned  picnics, 
auctions,  etc.  Nineteenth-century  records  show  that  on 
a few  occasions  the  covered  bridge  served  as  a market 
center,  site  for  church  services  and  weddings,  and  an 
emergency  repair  shop  for  broken  wagons.  Traffic  flow 
was  leisurely ; no  blasting  horns  made  right-of-way 
demands.  When  the  casual  traveler  or  the  fisherman 
was  besieged  by  storm  near  a bridge,  shelter  was  there 
for  the  taking. 

Somehow — and  quite  frequently — angling  and  covered 
bridges  are  traditionally  linked  in  both  prose  and  verse. 
This  is  true  not  only  in  Pennsylvania,  but  wherever  the 
bridges  are  known.  Oldsters  fondly  recall  barefoot  days 
of  boyhood  when  they  “bro’t  fighting  brookies  from 
dark  pools  under  the  covered  bridge”  . . . and  “bathed 


EXACT  REPLICA  in  form  of  mailbox  is  visited  daily  by  the 
mailman  on  his  rounds  to  the  Stiteler  farmstead  near  New 
Centerville,  Pa.  Note  old  split  rail  rustic  fence  in  background. 


and  fished  and  even  drank  where  the  shimmering  stream 
rested  briefly  ’neath  the  covered  bridge.”  . . . 

Or  consider  these  lines  from  poet  Agnes  Phelan  ; 
"...  On  summer  eves  we  linger  there 
Below  the  wooded  ridge, 

Where  trout  leap  from  their  shadowy  lair 
To  snap  at  circling  midge. 

A veery  sings,  so  sweet  and  low, 

We  watch  the  river’s  quiet  flow 
And  mirrored  in  its  sunset  glow 
The  dear  old  covered  bridge.” 

On  and  on  could  go  nostalgic  word-glimpses  of 
covered  bridges  and  the  people  who  built  and  used  them. 
Even  when  they  are  no  more  they  are  certain  to  be 
remembered  in  dramatic  accounts  of  early  State  and 
National  development.  They  will  take  their  place  in  his- 
tory with  other  important  service  centers — the  com- 
munity inn,  the  mill,  the  blacksmith  shop.  Various  so- 
cieties are  putting  up  a fight  to  save  some  of  the  most 
scenic  and  historically  important  covered  spans.  But 
as  many  as  eight  a month  are  being  lost  in  Pennsylvania 
alone.  A few — destined  finally  to  become  unused  relics 
— will  be  fully  rescued  from  the  modern  concrete-and- 
steel  onslaught.  For  the  others  it’s  just  a matter  of  time. 

Author's  A'otc — Only  about  ^oo  covered  bridges  remain  in  the 
State.  In  igS2  there  were  over  400.  The  speed  of  their  dis- 
appearance increases  ivith  each  passing  year. 
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Ice  Fishing  at  Erie 

The  bay  is  covered  with  ice  fishermen  these  days. 
And  you  can  see  almost  everything  in  the  world  be- 
hind the  windbreaks. 

The  windbreaks  themselves  are  all  types.  There  are 
the  poles  with  canvas  strung  over  them.  Some  have  a 
home  aw'ay  from  home  made  of  metal  with  windows 
and  everything.  Bus  Scott  swears  he  saw  one  such 
place  with  windshield  wipers  on  the  windows. 

One  man  takes  his  w'hole  family  out  early  Saturday 
and  Sunday  mornings  and  cooks  breakfast.  It  takes  a 
windbreak  about  nine  feet  long  to  protect  all  of  them. 

You  see  all  types  of  warm  clothing.  Some  men  bulge 
out  with  the  thick  thermal  underwear.  Last  weekend 
one  man  had  electrically  heated  boots  with  batteries 
strung  around  his  belt. 

A couple  days  ago  we  talked  to  a couple  friends  who 
are  ice  fishing  addicts.  It  must  be  a worse  addiction  than 
golf.  They  say  it  is  the  greatest  sport  in  the  world. 

They  explained  that  you  don’t  get  cold.  You  have 
the  stove  to  keep  the  outside  of  you  warm  and  spirituous 
liquors  to  keep  your  blood  circulating. 

You  might  see  flags  flying  from  some  of  the  wind- 
breaks. These  are  to  inform  friends  who  were  going  to 
meet  you  there,  that  this  is  the  spot.  The  bay  is  like 
Grand  Central  Station  on  a good  day  and  the  wind- 
breaks look  alike. 

Ice  fishing  isn’t  as  simple  as  it  sounds.  For  one  thing 
every  man  has  invented  his  own  tool  for  knocking  a 
hole  through  the  ice.  There  are  augers  and  spears  but 
one  thing  does  not  work,  a hatchet. 

If  you  happen  to  hit  a spot  and  the  fish  start  biting 
you  have  to  be  calm  and  collected  about  it.  You  almost 
have  to  sneak  the  fish  off  the  hook. 

If  you  aren’t  careful  forty  thousand  other  guys  will 
come  running  and  drill  holes  all  around  you.  You 
might  even  find  yourself  on  an  ice  island. 

It  must  be  a lot  of  fun  or  so  many  people  wouldn’t 
do  it. 

But  we  love  to  go  out  to  the  Peninsula  and  park  along 
the  bay  side  and,  with  the  heater  going  full  blast,  watch 
these  people  enjoying  themselves. — Clijf  Taylor 


Ice  fishermen  who  have,  in  the  past,  used  odd  pieces 
of  tackle,  particularly  old  casting  rods,  to  jig  for  pan  fish 
through  the  ice  will  find  a well  designed  jig  rod  a 
marvelous  improvement  to  this  winter  sport. 

This  stick  is  being  used  by  increasing  numbers  of 
ice-men  in  the  north  central  region  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  original  rod  design  was  doubtlessly  inspired  by  a 
veteran  of  this  winter  game,  for  the  stick  incorporates 
features  that  definitely  assist  the  ice-artist  in  pulling 
stacks  of  perch  and  pan  fish  from  the  frigid  w^ater. 

The  unique  rod  is  simply  a hard  wood  stick,  measur- 
ing about  24  inches  in  length,  with  an  enlarged  block 
michvay  above  the  handle  for  storing  excess  line.  The 
handle  is  drilled  with  a half-inch  hole,  to  a depth  of 
three  or  four  inches,  for  storing  extra  hooks,  split  shot, 
ice  flies  and  spoon  lures.  The  storage  compartment  is 
fitted  with  a cork  stopper.  The  opposite  end  has  a single 
eye-screw,  of  moderate  size,  which  serves  as  a line  guide. 
These  fanciful  fixtures  are  all  functional  in  design.  Ten 
minutes  with  a power  jig  saw  is  sufficient  to  produce 
a custom  built  model. 

How  is  this  winter  rod  used?  For  the  benefit  of  new- 
comers to  this  winter  sport,  the  jig  rod  assists  in  the 
manipulation  of  a line  through  a jagged  hole  punched 
through  the  frozen  plate-glass  window.  A sufficient 
length  of  line  (usually  casting  rod  line)  to  reach  down 
to  the  pond  bottom  is  unwrapped  from  the  block.  The 
stick  is  then  “jigged”  in  an  up  and  downward  rhythm, 
which  in  turn  keeps  the  bait,  trout  wet  fly  or  spoon  in 
motion,  attracts  passing  pansters.  When  bluegills,  perch 
and  smelt  arrive  on  location,  a jig  rod  aids  the  angler 
in  heaving  fish  top  side. 

Not  every  lake  cove  will  produce  pan  fish  during 
the  summer  months,  and  not  every  ice-hole  will  produce 
nice  catches  during  the  winter  months.  The  angler  must 
stage  an  intensive  search  for  the  roving  schools  of  fish. 
Most  ice-artists  therefore  select  coves  that  have  an 
abundance  of  weed  beds  and  debris  scattered  about  on 
the  lake  bottom.  Here,  a series  of  holes  is  cut  through 
the  ice.  The  snow  piscator  tries  first  one  window  for 
a few  minutes.  If  found  unproductive,  he  moves  to  an- 
other ice  hole  and  so  on  until  a school  is  located.  And 
one  hole  that  proves  unprofitable  at  the  moment  may 
suddenly  become  a real  “hot  spot”  an  hour  later,  for 
the  roving  pansters  are  attracted  to  the  little  shaft  of 
sunlight  that  seeps  down  through  the  window. 

With  the  assistance  of  this  short  rod,  the  tiny  lure  is 
jigged  about  in  the  shaft  of  light.  There’s  plenty  of 
action,  with  tense  moments,  to  fill  an  otherwise  drab 
winter  day. 

Join  the  winter  fishing  league.  Spend  an  evening 
whittling  a jig  rod.  Equip  it  with  line  and  lure.  Then 
dress  appropriately  for  the  cold  weather  and  enjoy  this 
fine  winter  ice  fishing  game. 
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/iff  ^o*t  SltUie/i 


BUNDLED  UP  ...  ice  fishing  is 
Ijreat  fun  for  the  entire  family. 


JIG  ROD  ARTIST'S  reward  is  often 
a delicious  catch  of  pan  fish.  . . . 
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District  Warden  Raymond  Hoover  (Crawford)  reported  a 
30-pound,  47)4-inch  musky  landed  by  Ed  Schultz,  of  Springdale, 
Pa.,  during  the  waning  fall  fishing  season. 

# 

Muskies  measuring  32,  34,  36  and  48  inches  were  reported 
taken  from  Sandy  Lake  during  November  according  to  District 
Warden  Richard  Abplanalp  (Mercer-Lawrence). 

# 

Fred  Kohler,  of  Waterford,  Pa.,  a muskellunge  specialist  at 
Lake  LeBoeuf,  is  getting  the  well  known  “brush  off”  from  a big 
musky  estimated  at  40  pounds  or  better.  This  little  ole  fish 
takes  great  delight  in  rolling  close  to  Kohler’s  boat.  Kohler  said 
this  is  probably  the  fish  he’s  tangled  with  many  times  but  failed 
to  land  and  one  of  these  days,  when  Mr.  Muskie  has  an  off  day, 
he’ll  get  the  hook. — District  Warden  Norman  E.  Ely  (Erie). 

# 

District  Warden  Norman  L.  Blum  (Forest-Clarion)  figures 
the  walleye  fishing  should  be  picking  up  in  the  Allegheny  River 
and  even  better  than  last  season.  A large  number  of  sub-legal 
walleye  were  observed,  caught,  returned. 

# 

Special  Fish  Warden  William  J.  Kratzer,  Port  Treverton, 
reported  that  a lucky  Freeburg  (Snyder  County)  fisherman 
landed  two  fine  smallmouth  bass  in  the  Susquehanna  River 
near  Port  Treverton  near  season’s  close.  The  bass  tipped  the 
scales  at  an  even  8 pounds. 


BIG  MUSKY  battled  and  landed  by  Edward  Trzeciak,  New 
Kensington,  Pa.,  on  September  29,  1961,  in  the  Allegheny  River 
at  Port  Allegheny.  The  fish  weighed  28  pounds,  was  45)4  inches 
long.  Trzeciak  told  District  Warden  Wilbur  Williams  (McKean 
County)  another  musky  as  large  as  the  one  he  caught  followed 
the  hooked  fish  during  the  battle. 


District  Warden  William  E.  Mclinay  (Bedford)  reports  the 
eel  population  in  the  vicinity  of  Bedford  has  increased.  E.  C. 
Landis,  of  Bedford,  caught  a 29-incher  last  November  11. 

# 

District  Fish  Warden  Stephen  A.  Shabbick  said  the  Fish 
Commission  planted  a consignment  of  brown  bullheads  and 
channel  catfish  in  Osterhout  Pond  near  LaGrange ; Nigger  Pond 
and  Chamberlain  Pond,  in  Susquehanna  County.  A consignment 
also  was  made  in  Cummings  Pond,  Luzerne  County.  These  fish 
ranged  from  10  to  18  inches.  The  Commission,  according  to 
Shabbick,  has  been  planting  channel  catfish  in  these  ponds  a 
number  of  years  with  below  average  creel  returns.  Shabbick 
figured  it  was  possible  anglers  were  not  using  the  right  bait 
although  a few  had  been  taken  on  cut  bait  (pieces  of  shiner  or 
shrimp),  night  crawlers  and  limburger  cheese.  The  latter  bait  may 
be  obnoxious  to  the  fisherman  but  a catty  thinks  it  wonderful. 

# 

District  Warden  Richard  Owens  (Huntingdon-Mifflin)  de- 
clares the  boating  fraternity  on  Raystown  Dam  die  real  hard. 
He  noticed  pleasure  boaters  enjoying  cruises  on  the  dam  through 
the  cold  November. 

# 

District  Warden  Kenneth  Aley  (Potter)  is  convinced,  in 
order  to  be  an  e.xpert  turkey  hunter,  it  is  also  necessary  to  take 
a course  in  “falconry.”  While  patrolling  West  Branch  Town- 
ship he  noticed  a large  area  torn  up  in  snow  and  leaves.  In- 
vestigating, Aley  walked  upon  a golden  eagle  that  had  killed  a 
large  hen  turkey,  and  was  feeding  on  the  carcass.  The  eagle, 
reluctant  to  leave  his  dinner,  finally  flew  a short  distance, 
landed  in  a tree.  Next  time  he  took  off  he  flew  more  slowly, 
so  full  of  turkey  dinner  he  had  a tough  time  carrying  all  that 
load.  Next  day  a hunter  reported  seeing  the  bird  in  the  same 
area,  perhaps  the  same.  Golden  eagles  are  rare  in  this  area, 
only  the  second  Aley  has  observed  in  the  wild. 

# 

District  Warden  Leland  E,  Cloos  (Tioga)  enjoyed  talking 
about  Fish  Commission  activities,  Fish  Warden’s  duties  to 
students  of  Cowanesque  Valley  Junior-Senior  High  School  on 
"Career  and  Natural  Science  Day”  held  recently  at  Westfield,  Pa. 

# 

While  patrolling  at  Hartley  Lake  in  Susquehanna  County  on 
November  6,  1961,  I saw  30  whistling  swans  on  the  lake.  It 
was  a beautiful  sight  to  see  these  magnificent  white  birds  and 
1 have  since  regretted  I did  not  have  a movie  camera  along  at 
the  time. — District  Warden  Walter  G.  Lazusky  (Lackawanna 
County) . 

# 

District  Warden  Kenneth  Aley  (Potter)  declares  you  can  say 
all  you  want  about  the  Great  Blue  Heron  but  he  finds  him 
destructive  to  fish  life.  While  checking  spawning  habits  of 
stocked  two-year-old  brook  trout  recently,  he  came  upon  a 
heron  feeding  on  the  trout.  This  bird  is  usually  very  wild,  takes 
off  at  the  least  disturbance.  The  big  bird  was  so  full  of  fish 
he  couldn't  take  off,  doing  more  running  than  flying  and  then 
for  only  a short  distance.  Warden  Aley  finally  drove  him  away, 
hasn't  seen  him  guzzling  trout  since. 

# 

Maintenance  men  working  on  the  barn  at  Lake  Somerset  saw 
a deer  swimming  across  the  lake  about  1,000  feet  above  the 
dam.  It  was  making  good  progress,  reached  the  opposite  shore, 
then  took  off  for  the  mountains  as  if  jet  propelled.  Miss  Shirley 
Smith,  office  secretary,  insists  she  has  seen  a black  panther  in 
the  area.  Nothing  was  seen  chasing  the  hurried  deer  but  it 
could  have  been  an  animal  of  some  kind.  Black  panther? — 
Regional  Warden  Supervisor  Minter  C.  Jones. 
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Sportsmen's  clubs  interested  in  stream  improvement  work 
should  visit  Farnsworth  Run  in  Warren  County,  according  to 
District  Warden  Kenneth  G.  Corey  (Warren  County).  The 
work  on  Farnsworth  Run  is  done  by  the  use  of  wire  baskets 
filled  with  stone  placed  at  different  angles,  some  to  speed  up 
the  water  and  others  to  slow  it  down.  Some  baskets  holding 
tons  of  rock,  enclosed  with  wire,  are  expected  to  be  highly 
resistant  to  washout. 

# 

From  reports  of  District  Warden  Clifton  E.  Iman  (Butler 
and  Beaver)  more  sportsmen  combined  their  fishing  and  hunting 
the  past  season.  He  noted  22  late-season  outdoorsmen  fishing 
Glade  Run  Lake  during  the  early  part  of  the  hunting  season. 

District  Warden  William  E.  Mclinay  (Bedford)  reported  over 
50  fishermen  on  Koon  and  Gordon  Lakes  on  October  28. 

# 

District  Warden  Richard  Owens  (Huntingdon-Mifflin)  got  the 
story  from  an  ardent  Huntingdon  angler,  “Red”  McCarty.  Seems 
Red  caught  four  nice  bass  in  the  Juniata  River,  put  them  in  a 
live  net.  Placing  Xo.  5 in  the  net  he  found  no  fish,  only  a big 
hole.  Far  from  discouraged  he  repaired  the  net,  caught  replace- 
ments. 

# 

Though  the  weather  was  rough  during  the  State  Fishing 
Tournament  held  October  14  and’ IS  at  Tidioute,  it  was  never- 
theless enjoyed  by  those  present.  Main  attraction  this  year  was 
the  always  interesting  Fish  Commission  display. — District 
iWarden  Norman  L.  Blum  (Forest  and  Clarion). 


1 

Hill  Side  Club  Stocks  4^000 
Brook  Trout  in  Public  Waters 

Thirty-five  members  of  the  Hill  Side  Rod  and  Gun 
Club,  Blossburg,  Pa.,  recently  released  about  4,000 
brook  trout  from  5 to  7 inches  in  eight  small  tributaries 
to  Tioga  River  and  Roaring  Branch  Creek ; in  public 
waters  in  vicinity  of  Blossburg. 

These  trout  were  furnished  as  fingerlings,  10,000 
total,  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  to  the 
Club  on  June  19,  1961 ; 6,000  held  for  spring  planting. 
The  club  did  a lot  of  hard  work  with  these  fish  in  their 
rearing  ponds  located  on  club  property  on  road  to  i\lor- 
ris  Run  out  of  Blossburg.  The  ponds  attract  many 
visitors,  always  welcomed  to  the  fine  project. 

Other  clubs  interested  in  future  trout  rearing  pro- 
grams should  write  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Prize  (?)  Hellbender 
Landed  at  Millersburg 

Donald  E.  Wingard  and  Paul  K.  Cooper,  both  of 
Millersburg,  Pa.,  thought  they  hooked  a big  bass  while 
. fishing  last  season  in  the  Susquehanna.  ’Twasn’t.  Was  a 
: brute  of  a hellbender,  30  inches  long.  The  Fish  Com- 
Tnission’s  book  (single  copies  free  for  the  asking) 

: ‘Reptiles  and  Amphibians”  notes  maximum  length  of 
■ chese  salamanders  at  29  inches.  We  therefore  nominate 
'Messrs.  Wingard  and  Cooper  for  the  top  “Water  Dog 
-A. ward  of  the  Year.”  Any  seconds? 


AHOY!  CLUB  SECRETARIES,  CORRESPONDENTS, 
NEWS  BULLETIN  EDITORS!  The  ANGLER  wants 
news  of  the  activities  of  your  club,  particularly  con- 
cerning stream  improvement,  cooperative  hatchery, 
conservation  projects  and  relative  activities.  Photo- 
graphs similar  to  those  shown  on  pages  6 through  9 of 
the  December,  1961,  issue  PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER. 
Also  photos  or  snaps  of  interest.  We  would  appreciate 
being  placed  on  your  mailing  list  for  club  bulletins  as 
they  appear.  Address:  PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER, 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


RECENT  ARRIVALS  in  the  Youghiogheny  River.  Over  2,000 
catfish  from  the  Delaware  via  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
were  stocked  in  8-mile  stretch  of  the  river.  W.  J.  Burnsworth, 
recording  secretary,  Connellsville  Worm  Fishing  Club,  stocks 
first  fish. 

Connellsville  Club  Stocks 
Catfish  in  Youghiogheny 

A shipment  of  over  2,000  blue  and  channel  catfish 
from  the  Delaware  River  via  the  Fish  Commission 
found  a good  home  in  the  Youghiogheny  River  recently, 
stocked  by  members  of  the  Connellsville  Worm  Fishing 
Club.  The  Commission  truck  was  met  by  District 
Warden  James  Banning  (Fayette)  and  W.  J.  Burns- 
worth, John  Ratti,  IMelvin  Gator,  Ernest  Bowers,  Sr.. 
Wally  Cable,  Ernest  Bowers,  Jr. 

Distribution  was  made  at  four  p>oints  along  the  river 
covering  an  eight-mile  stretch.  With  the  local  new  sew- 
age treatment  plant  now  in  operation  the  Youghiogheny, 
in  the  future,  may  once  again  become  a fine  fishing  area. 

The  Connellsville  Worm  Fishing  Club  has  a mem- 
bership of  over  200.  Officers  are : Arthur  Wilke}',  pres- 
ident; George  Yothers,  vice  president;  Ernest  Bowers, 
Sr.,  secretary,  and  W.  J.  Burnsworth,  recording  sec- 
retary. 
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Outdoor  Motors  in  Rescue  Work 

Ever-increasing  numbers  of  outboard  motors  are  used 
throughout  the  world  for  boats  of  the  coast  guard,  air 
and  sea  rescue,  beach  lifeguards,  flood  assistance  teams, 
and  other  agencies  and  groups  requiring  dependable 
power  craft  of  shallow  draft  and  reasonable  speed. 

Boats  at  lifeguard  stations  along  the  entire  Belgian 
coast  from  Ostend  to  The  Netherlands  border  are  now 
equipped  with  outboard  engines  as  standard  gear.  Suc- 
cessful modification  was  accomplished  on  the  traditional 
pointed-stern  boats  with  bolted  strap  iron  and  a transom 
extension  to  convert  the  craft  for  outboard  motor  use. 
Originally  designed  for  hand  rowing,  Belgian  lifeguard 
boats  can  now  be  rapidly  propelled  to  scenes  of  disaster 
in  a fraction  of  the  time  formerly  required. 

In  France,  lifeguards  of  the  Republican  Guard 
Troops  have  been  furnished  a new  type  of  inflated 
rubber  boat  at  stations  along  the  Seine  River  in  the 
vicinity  of  Paris.  Also  powered  by  outboard  engines, 
the  inflatable  craft  are  reported  to  be  fast  and  depend- 
able in  rescue  operations.  Constructed  of  individual 
compartments,  the  boats  are  said  to  be  virtually  un- 
sinkable. 

More  and  more  merchant  ships  are  coming  to  be 
equipped  with  at  least  one  outboard-powered  inflatable 
dinghy,  following  lengthy  studies  which  indicate  that 
such  craft  possess  outstanding  features  as  emergency 
boats. 

Indications  are  that  rescue  services  on  all  continents 
will  continue  to  utilize  increased  numbers  of  outboard 
motors  for  their  human  activities.  Such  features  as  the 
tilting  motor  which  allows  cjuick  passage  through  shal- 
low water  or  through  surf,  the  shock-absorbing  engi- 
neering of  the  engine  which  enables  it  to  continue 
running  after  hitting  underwater  obstacles,  a favorable 
l)ower-weight-ratio,  and  full  gear-shift — all  point  to 
further  adaption  of  the  two-cycle  outboard  motor  for 
rescue  work  throughout  the  world. 


How  Fast? 

To  check  the  speed  of  your  boat,  measure  a mile 
course  or  hit  a lake  or  slow-moving  river  that  has  mile 
markers,  then  run  this  course  at  a constant  speed.  Note 
your  departure  time  carefully  (to  the  second)  and  the 
time  of  your  arrival  at  the  predetermined  points.  Com- 
pare the  elapsed  time  with  the  table  furnished  by  Out- 


Board  Boating  Club  of  America  : 

Elapsed  Time  Over  Measured  Mile  Speed 

180  seconds  20  mph 

144  seconds  25  mph 

120  seconds  30  mph 

103  seconds  35  mph 

90  seconds  40  mph 

80  seconds  45  mph 


AIM 

One  of  our  principal  aims  is  to  promote  safe  boating : 
we  wonder  what  technique  is  best  to  bring  desired 
results. 

As  in  any  profession  one  attribute  stands  out  from  all 
others,  which  contributes  to  success.  This  is  experience. 
Experience  overcomes  the  inferiority  complex  which  is 
what  makes  the  novice  boatman  tear  around  at  full 
speed  or  maneuver  in  a lubberly  fashion,  disregarding 
the  safety  of  others.  To  convince  himself  and  show 
everyone  how  salty  he  is  he  must  be  a show-off. 

Experience  has  taught  seaman  1.  To  be  cautious. 
2.  To  be  observant  and  3.  To  know  and  respect  the 
rights  of  others. 

In  many  cases  a considerate  and  perfectly  congenial 
person  whom  you  enjoy  the  company  of,  becomes  an 
entirely  different  character  the  instant  he  gets  behind 
the  wheel  of  a car  or  takes  control  of  a boat. 

This  condition  and  others  similar  are  correctable  only 
l)y  experience. 

Coast  Guard  “Topside” 


Wonderful  World  of  Boats 

The  52nd  National  Motor  Boat  Show  January  13-21 
will  be  held  at  the  New  York  Coliseum.  Making  its 
debut  under  the  theme  “The  Wonderful  World  of 
Boats,”  the  show  will  reflect  the  latest  developments 
in  American  boating. 
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^0-utU  Outdoor 

Ambassadors  of  Conservation 

By  MYRON  E.  SHOEMAKER 

\ 

; Just  what  is  there  about  this  fishing  business  that  compels 
jhuman  beings  to  endure  the  forces  of  nature’s  elements  for  the 
jsake  of  catching  a fish?  \Miy  do  intelligent  human  beings  absorb 
•drenching  rains,  wade  in  cold  water,  sit  on  wet  ground  or  the 
lhard  board  of  a boat  seat,  broil  in  the  sun,  freeze  in  the  cold, 
jexpose  their  faces  to  wintry  winds,  endure  the  invasion  of  end- 
less swarms  of  punkies  that  want  to  feast  upon  neck,  face  and 
lears  until  the  blood  comes? 

I 

i It  must  be  for  something  besides  money.  No  normal  human 
|being  would  endure  such  conditions  when  working:  not  for  all 
ithe  gold  in  the  world. 

• d'he  answer  is  as  simple  as  it  is  solid:  It's  fun  to  fish.  T.ct's 
ikeep  it  that  way. 

It’s  exciting,  rewarding  and  refreshing. 

The  contest  between  a fighting  fish  and  fisherman  has  few 
equals  in  the  realm  of  sports  for  creating  thrills.  For  each  has 
an  equal  chance  of  becoming  the  winner,  with  the  fish  using 
every  trick  at  its  command  to  escape,  and  the  fisherman  using 
all  the  skill,  experience  and  patience  at  his  command  to  cap- 
ture it. 

Have  )mu  ever  experienced  the  thrills  of  a contest  between 
a fighting  fish  and  fisherman?  You  haven't.  Well,  son,  come 
•along  with  your  old  "fishin’  friend.”  We’ll  introduce  you  to  a 
game  where  you  can  have  a barrel  of  fun.  You’ll  find  out  that 
no  fisherman  ever  hooked  a fighting  fish  without  his  heart 
leaping  with  it,  whether  it  involves  an  adult  with  the  most 
expensive  tackle  money  can  buy  or  a boy  with  a two-dollar 
joutfit. 

Got  your  fish  pole  and  bait?  Got  a pal  you  want  to  take 
[along?  Better  get  one.  You’ll  have  more  fun  with  a pal.  W'hat 
jabout  Joe  and  Chuck?  How  about  inviting  Betsy  and  Alary 
'Jane?  This  is  a game  every  boy  and  girl  can  enjoy. 

What  they  hittin’  on  ? 

Never  mind  right  now  what  they  are  hittin’  on.  Let’s  learn 
a few  important  things  about  this  fishin’  business. 

How  about  resting  under  that  willow  for  a few  moments? 

I What  they  hittin’  on?  That’s  just  what  most  fishermen  want 
to  known  For  generations  those  w’ords  have  been  exchanged  by 
fishermen,  both  young  and  old,  across  the  waters  all  over  the 
jcontinental  United  States.  These  words  have  echoed  from  the 
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HI  THERE!  ...  To  all  you  outdoor-minded  youngsters 
. . . welcome!  This  page  is  yours.  It  is  written  by  Mr. 
Myron  Shoemaker,  former  Pennsylvania  Fish  Warden, 
nationally  known  outdoor  writer  with  a world  of  ex- 
perience guiding,  working  with  youth.  He  would  like 
you  to  write  him,  telling  of  your  own  experiences  and 
good  times  outdoors.  Ask  questions  about  things  you 
find  hard  to  understand.  He  will  help  you  unravel  the 
endless  riddles,  puzzles  and  strange  mysteries  of  forest, 
field  and  stream.  Write  Mr.  Shoemaker  on  post  card  or 
letter  won't  you?  While  he  may  not  always  reply  on 
this  page  ...  he  will  personally  answer  you.  Address: 
Mr.  Myron  Shoemaker,  PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER, 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


mountains  of  California  to  the  coast  of  Alaine.  But  no  answer 
has  yet  come  back  to  tell  the  fisherman  just  what  lure  will 
guarantee  the  catching  of  fish  at  any  given  time  or  place.  Just 
what,  when  and  where  fish  will  bite  is  something  you  will  have 
to  find  out  for  yourself,  and  from  your  fishin'  friends. 

Lures  that  prove  successful  f(jr  one  fisherman  are  useless  for 
another  fisherman.  But  if  you  want  to  become  a successful 
fisherman  tliere  is  one  basic  rule  you  must  learn  to  understand  : 
1'hat  is  the  habit  and  habitat  of  fish. 

d'he  fisherman  who  learns  where  fish  live  under  normal  or 
abnormal  conditions,  what  they  feed  upon,  and  when  they  feed 
can  become  a successful  fisherman.  Today,  however,  let’s  try 
to  find  out  how  much  fun  it  is  to  fish.  The  knowledge,  skill, 
experience,  patience  and  ability  will  develop.  It  won't  take  too 
long.  You’ll  be  grown  boys  and  girls  before  you  know  it.  But 
if  you  learn  now  how  to  have  fun  when  fishing,  you’ll  know 
how  to  have  it  throughout  life. 

Fishing  is  God’s  greatest  gift  to  mankind  in  the  realm  of 
outdoor  sports.  No  other  outdoor  sport  can  match  it  for  com- 
bined elements  of  fun,  thrills  and  relaxation. 

If  you  have  discovered  by  this  time  that  you  want  to  be  a 
real  fisherman,  that  you’d  like  to  join  the  fraternity  of  fisher- 
men, we’ll  let  you  in  on  a few  secrets  concerning  membership 
in  this  great  fraternity. 

Things  you  may  not  know. 

Some  fish  feed  at  night.  Some  during  the  day.  .Some  feed 
both  day  and  night,  all  depending  on  the  conditions  of  the 
weather  and  the  water. 

The  smallmouth  black  bass  feeds  either  day  or  night.  Look 
for  this  crafty  fish  in  the  swift  water  during  the  summer 
months:  in  the  deeper  water  during  the  fall.  The  dark  shore 
line  at  night  is  where  you’ll  find  this  sly  fellow  feeding.  Rut 
you  better  keep  quiet  when  approaching  his  feeding  ground. 
Better  not  use  a flashlight  to  find  your  way,  especially  if  \-ou 
flash  the  light  upon  the  water. 

This  fish  is  smarter  than  you  think.  He  will  either  swim 
away  when  lit  hears  you  approaching,  or  leap  from  the  water 
and  never  return  to  examine  your  lure. 

If  you  must  make  noise  when  approaching  your  favorite 
fishing  ground,  especially  at  night,  do  so  before  darkness  falls. 
This  is  especially  true  if  you  are  .going  to  walk  alon.g  the 
shore.  If  you  are  going  to  fish  from  a boat  in  a river,  better 
let  the  boat  float  down  stream  a short  distance  before  you  start 
fishing. 

Never  underestimate  the  craftiness  of  this  fish.  He  is  some- 
times smarter  than  you.  Rut  when  you  learn  about  his  habits 
and  habitat  you  can  have  some  fun. 

We’ll  do  our  best  each  month  to  fill  you  in  on  the  man\- 
things  to  make  you  a better  fisherman. 

It’s  fun  to  fish.  Let’s  keen  it  that  way. 
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By  MARY  ELLEN  JACKSON 

Up  until  my  wedding  day  I had  held  to  the  belief  that  a 
fisherman  was  a fagged  businessman  badly  in  need  of  rest  and 
relaxation,  who  had  taken  to  the  woods  and  streams  to  get  his 
thinking  gear  back  into  shape.  But  the  Man  I Married,  soon 
changed  all  of  that ! I was  to  learn  that  no  other  thrill  on  earth 
can  compare  to  that  of  rising  long  before  the  bravest  rooster, 
and  easing  through  the  mist  and  magic  of  morning  toward  the 
designing  brook,  where  worldly  and  scornful  trout  played  a 
darn  good  game  of  Hide-and-seek  with  your  dreams  of  a 
worthy  catch  to  crow  about  later  on. 

I didn’t  take  too  readily  to  the  perpetual  eye  squint,  the 
aching  back,  and  the  frayed  frustration  of  always  going  home 
without  the  bacon,  or  the  trout.  But  it  was,  and  still  is,  a source 
of  wonderment  to  me,  a mere  woman,  at  the  way  men  go  all  out 
for  this  fooling  around  with  fish.  A husband  dozing  over  his 
coffee  cup  an  hour  earlier,  will  galvanize  into  instant  action  at 
the  accidental  mention  of  FISH!  And  he  will  dance  back  to 
boyhood,  while  engaged  in  collecting  night  crawlers  in  the 
moonlight,  for  his  next  day’s  catch. 

I have  followed  him  faithfully  and  often  fretfully,  up  hill  and 
down-on-our  luck,  into  cool  little  dells,  and  have  tread  those 
dear  old  covered  bridges,  with  nostalgia  nibbling  at  my  con- 
sciousness, into  wild  and  wonderful  places  where  the  trout 
have  given  us  the  slip. 

“Why  don't  you  take  a book  along  and  read?’’  a thoughtful 
friend  suggests.  Nice  of  her  to  say  that,  but  not  on  your  life! 
Because,  my  mate,  with  a certain  inflection  of  speech,  can  imply 
that  I should  love  it  as  much  as  he  does.  I must  watch  without 
a twinge  of  jealousy  or  chagrin,  his  glorious  response  to  all  of 
that  load  of  lure  under  water.  And  I am  cautioned  not  to  talk 
either.  I might  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the  staring  sirens 
hiding  behind  cool  stones! 

What  matter  if  I may  have  at  last  collared  an  inspiration 
I’ve  been  chasing  around  for  weeks.  And  without  benefit  of 
bait.  If  the  brilliant  idea  capriciously  decides  to  come  closer  at 
that  moment.  I’m  really  sunk.  Because  my  memory  simply  can- 
not be  hanked  on.  So  I mention  the  best  part  hoping  his  better 
intelligence  will  keep  it  on  ice  for  me  until  we  get  home.  I 
might  as  well  have  throttled  it  in  the  first  place.  He  is  caught 
himself,  in  a kind  of  mesmeric  haze.  I look  closer  at  the  pond, 
thinking  that  a school  of  mermaids  might  have  slipped  in.  I 
must  keep  beaming  at  the  brook,  come  hell  or  high  water. 

Poets  may  not  be  horn  hut  true  fishermen  really  are.  And 
my  husband  is  one  of  them.  Of  that  I’m  reasonably  sure.  He 
doesn’t  go  in  for  fancy  gear.  lie  merely  dons  his  oldest  coat, 
his  battered  hat,  brightened  by  this  year’s  cute  red  check  tag, 
and  carefully  trundles  his  oldest  pipe  along. 

In  the  dead  of  winter,  in  the  dreariest  part  of  cold  and  storm, 
I enjoy  drawing  this  picture  up  from  my  subconscious  . . . my 
husband,  with  his  eyes  glued  to  the  brook,  the  fish  at  least 
nibbling  encouragingly,  his  pipe  going  full  blast.  Team  that  up 
with  the  meadow  lark  singing  to  High  Heaven,  and  the  fuchsia 
dawn  in  the  distance,  or  the  dusk  right  around  the  bend  in  the 
river,  then  you  have  yourself  a sight.  I have  left  myself  clean 
out  of  the  picture,  lost  in  the  background,  bone  tired,  as 
hungry  as  a cocker  spaniel,  and  not  a single  bite. 

As  the  dark  settles  down  damp  on  our  shoulders,  and  the  fish 
get  ready  for  bed,  and  we  start  folding  up  our  rods,  here  are 
moments  to  grow  strong  in.  The  world,  with  its  war  obsessions, 
seems  very  far  removed.  We  may  not  have  any  fish  this  trip, 
but  we  are  taking  home  something  . . . something  we  can  sleep 
on,  and  remember  always  even  while  it  has  become  water 
under’  the  bridge. 
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Retypes 


High  Dutch  settlers  from  the  German  Rhineland  were  divided 
into  three  groups — the  Plain  People,  the  Church  People,  and 
the  Moravians. 

The  first  migration  of  the  Plain  People  to  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania  occurred  in  1683,  resulting  in  the  settlement  of 
Germantown  and  small  colonies  in  the  southern  area. 

A group  of  3,000  Church  People  (Reformed  and  Lutheran) 
settled  largely  in  Berks  County. 

The  Moravians,  arriving  from  1740  on,  had  as  their  chief 
centers  Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  and  Lititz. 

Although  each  specific  group  formed  a cultural  parallel  of  its 
own,  they  all  had  the  same  taste  in  fish.  This  was  a matter  of 
necessity  for  the  small  streams,  rivers,  and  ponds  contained 
limited  quantities  of  fish.  Consequently,  these  settlers  depended 
largely  upon  shell  and  salt-water  fish. 


LITTLE  PIGS  IN  BLANKETS 


Wrap  thin  slices  of  bacon  around  large  oysters  and  fasten  ends 
together  with  a toothpick.  Place  under  hot  flame  and  broil, 
turning  frequently  until  crisp  and  brown.  Serve  immediately. 


SNAPPER  SOUP 


Syi  pounds  veal  knuckle 

1 cup  chicken  fat 

4 quarts  beef  broth 

2 cups  sherry 

1 cup  flour 

2 carrots,  diced 

3 onions,  chopped  fine 

2 stalks  celery,  chopped 
snapper  turtle 


teaspoon  thyme 
pa  teaspoon  marjoram 
1 bay  leaf 
3 whole  cloves 
3 slices  lemon 

1 hard-boiled  egg,  chopped 

2 cups  strained  tomatoes 
salt,  pepper,  tabasco  to  taste 
: cut  in  small  pieces 


Have  the  knuckle  broken  into  two-inch  pieces.  Place  in 
roasting  pan  and  add  chicken  fat,  onions,  celery,  carrots,  thyme, 
marjoram,  cloves,  bay  leaf,  salt,  and  pepper.  Bake  in  a hot  oven 
until  brown  (400  deg.  Fahr.). 

Remove  from  the  oven  and  add  flour,  mixing  well.  Cook  30 
minutes  longer.  Pour  browned  mixture  into  a large  kettle,  add 
the  broth  with  the  tomatoes,  and  cook  slowly  for  3p2  hours. 
Combine  the  snapper  meat  with  one  cup  of  sherry,  some  salt, 
tabasco,  lemon  slices,  and  simmer  for  10  minutes.  Strain  the 
soup  and  combine  the  two  mixtures.  Add  the  chopped  egg  and 
the  balance  of  the  sherry.  Serve  immediately. 
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Ply  Tuiny 

By  BILL  COCHRAN 

Woolly  Worms  Are  Simple  to  Make 

First  step  is  to  ivrap  the  hook  with  tying  thread,  then  tic  in 
the  tail,  if  your  pattern  calls  for  one.  The  body  material  and 
hackle  (palmer)  are  tied  in  as  the  second  step.  Both  are  placed 
just  in  front  of  the  tail.  The  tip  end  of  the  hackle  feather  should 
be  tied  to  the  hook  and  its  dull  side  should  face  forward.  This 
will  make  the  hackle  flare  slightly  toward  the  eye.  In  the  final 
step  the  body  material  is  wound  tip  to  the  eye,  and  tied.  Follow- 
ing this  the  hackle  is  wound  up  to  the  eye,  then  the  head  is 
finished,  completing  the  woolly  worm. 

The  black  and  the  yellow  woolly  worms  are  the  two  most  im- 
portant patterns  and  these  are  usually  tied  on  a special  long 
shank  hook.  However,  there  are  several  variations  that  should 
be  considered.  Woolly  worms  may  be  tied  in  a great  variety  of 
shapes,  sizes,  and  colors.  The  hackle,  which  is  tied  in  a palmer 
fashion  (worked  in  the  full  length  of  the  body  from  the  bend 
of  the  hook  up  to  its  eye),  may  be  tied  long  and  sparse,  or 
short  and  thick.  In  fact,  sometimes  the  woolly  worm  is  more 
effective  when  tied  without  a hackle  at  all — just  a wrapping  of 
chenille  and  maybe  a tinsel  ribbing  is  used. 

The  size  of  the  hook  may  also  be  varied.  Instead  of  the  usual 
long  shanked  woolly  w'orm  hook,  a regular  shank  hook  may  be 
used.  It  makes  a good  "buggy”  type  dressing  that  trout  go  for 
and  it  is  one  of  the  best  dressings  for  bluegills. 

You  can  also  get  variations  in  color  patterns.  A popular 
western  dressing  calls  for  a black  body  with  an  orange  band 
jn  the  center.  Other  interesting  effects  may  be  obtained  from 
the  use  of  badger  and  grizzly  hackles.  Also  you  can  dress  up  a 
woolly  worm  by  adding  a red  tail,  a peacock  sword  tail,  or  a 
combination  of  both. 

I by  no  means  am  advising  you  to  discard  all  your  old  fly 
patterns  and  carry  woolly  worms  only.  There  will  be  days  when 
ifish  won’t  look  at  them,  or  anything  else,  but  I do  suggest  you 
|add  several  woolly  w'orms  to  your  fly  box  and  use  them.  You’ll 
be  glad  you  did. 


.JANUARY— 1962 
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CONSERVATIONISTS  MEET  AT  LEWISTOWN.  Planning 
annual  dinner  meeting  of  Mifflin  County  Soil  Conservation  So- 
ciety recently  were:  (left-right)  Grant  Pecht,  director;  Clyde 
Krapps,  secretary;  Gerald  Bullock,  president,  SCS;  Robert 
Lewis,  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters;  Rich- 
ard Owens,  district  fish  warden,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion; David  Bartley,  SCS  technician;  June  Fowler,  of  Mifflin 
office;  Reed  Goss,  director,  SCS,  and  Claire  DeLong,  Mifflin 
County  farm  agent.  Speaker  at  the  dinner  was  Maurice  K. 
Goddard,  Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters. 

OUTDOOR  BOOKS  . . . 

"Wilderness  Cookery,”  by  Bradford  Angler  (The  Stackpole 
Company,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  248  pp.  and  index  $3.95).  A relief 
from  unwholesome,  poorly  cooked  grub  so  common  to  wilder- 
ness as  well  as  close-to-home  camping. 

If  there’s  anything  most  people  like  it’s  good  food  no  matter 
if  they’re  camping  on  Old  Baldy  or  on  the  village  green.  Mr. 
Angler,  judging  from  his  directions  and  appealing  recipes  alone, 
would  get  my  vote  because  I cannot  resist  drooling  when  it 
comes  to  juicy,  excellently  cooked  food.  The  book  is  an  appro- 
priate follow-up  to  the  writer’s  “How  to  Go  Live  in  the  Woods 
on  $10  per  Week”  because  a large  percentage  of  the  ten  bucks 
goes  for  necessary  victuals.  Though  I cannot  truly  appreciate 
the  techniques  of  wilderness  cooking  simply  because  I seldom 
get  into  a real  wilderness,  nonetheless,  the  preparation,  the 
handling,  the  eye  to  economy  intrigued  me.  The  author,  for 
example,  makes  dough  and  pies  the  old-fashioned  way.  In  my 
trailer  I have  packaged  pie  sticks  stashed  away.  I can  knead 
out  and  have  a real  goody  chocolate  or  lemon  pie  crust  in  pro- 
duction before  Mr.  Angier  can  get  to  the  rolling. 

Game  cookery  discussions  herein  are  expert,  well  done.  The 
section  devoted  to  “free  eating”  is  the  best  I’ve  ever  seen,  a 
much  needed  text  for  outdoor  living  folks.  The  sketches  of 
native  plants  that  are  edible,  the  preparation  of  them,  stirred 
memories  of  an  old  high  school  course  in  botany.  I’d  recom- 
mend many  of  his  lireads,  biscuits,  cookies  and  cakes  but  any- 
one tackling  the  homemade  bread  department  should  get  into 
the  dough  at  home  first.  Making  bread  is  far  from  a cinch,  a 
patient,  painstaking,  back-breaking,  finger-numbing  job  if  you 
want  good  bread.  Hot  bread  on  the  trail  . . . sheer  solid  am- 
brosia! To  add  to  the  book  the  author  throws  in  food  measure- 
ments, a table  of  substitutions  where  one  ingredient  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  another,  a handy  device  almost  anywhere,  trail  or 
traffic.  There’s  even  a calorie  counter  to  the  rear  of  the  volume 
and  this  is  where  I ran  out  of  print. 
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Project  70 


Governor  david  l.  Lawrence  presented 

to  the  General  Assembly  on  January  16,  1962,  a bold 
new  program  designed  primarily  to  protect  and  develop 
the  outdoor  recreational  facilities  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  plan,  to  be  known  as  "Project  70,”  was  developed 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  under  the  direction  of  the 
Honorable  Erancis  A.  Pitkin,  its  executive  director.  Dr. 
Maurice  Goddard,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  For- 
ests and  Waters,  played  a major  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plan,  which  calls  for  the  allocation  of  forty 
million  dollars  to  the  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters. 

"We  have  a plan  that  looks  to  the  future.  It  can 
preserve  for  our  children  and  our  children’s  children 
the  precious  beauty  of  Pennsylvania.  It  will  help  guaran- 
tee them  a community  rich  in  promise,  rich  in  oppor- 
tunity, rich  in  the  livability  of  its  communities  and  its 
landscape,”  said  Governor  Lawrence  in  his  presentation. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  unanimously 
passed  a resolution  giving  full  approval  to  the  project 
during  its  January  22  meeting. 

The  core  of  the  PROJECT  70  proposal  is  the  pass- 
age of  a bond  issue  of  70  million  dollars  for  the  acqui- 
sition now  of  essential  lands  for  the  development  and 
preservation  of  recreational  areas  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth before  our  expanding  populations  absorb 
these  acres  in  expanding  urbanization.  Once  converted 
to  industrial  and  residential  uses,  they  are  gone  forever. 
This  proposal  would  accelerate  the  purchase  and  setting- 
aside  of  essential  recreational  spots  while  they  are  avail- 
able and  thus  advance  state-wide  planning  before  suit- 
able and  essential  streams,  forests  and  suitable  park 
lands  are  converted  to  other  uses. 

The  proposal  of  the  State  Planning  Board  would 
ring  Pennsylvania’s  populated  areas  with  "green  belts” 
of  parks  and  open  space  by  the  year  1970,  to  he  financed 
through  the  70  million  dollar  bond  issue.  Included  would 
be  important  fish  and  wildlife  lands  and  water  areas. 
The  plan  would  create  a new  American  vacation  land  in 
nonurban  counties  by  diversifying  recreation  on  ex- 
isting state  lands. 

Through  this  proposal,  Pennsylvania  joins  with  other 


progressive  states  which  are  looking  forward  to  the 
future  by  recognizing  the  importance  of  outdoor  recre- 
ation in  their  total  economy. 

New  York  recently  overwhelmingly  adopted  a 75 
million  dollar  bond  issue  to  make  possible  the  acquisition 
and  preservation  for  public  use  of  remaining  areas 
needed  for  various  types  of  recreation. 

New  Jersey  likewise  endorsed  a 60  million  dollar 
"green  acres”  proposal  with  the  purpose  of  conserving 
needed  lands  while  they  are  still  available.  Wisconsin 
and  California  have  also  embarked  on  open  space 
programs. 

PENNSYLVANIA’S  PROJECT  70  proposal  ten- 
tatively would  allocate  40  million  dollars  to  the  Dept,  of 
Forests  and  Waters  for  the  purchase  of  open  space  and 
park  lands  on  the  metropolitan  periphery  of  urbanizing 
areas.  Such  acquisition  would  be  for  recreation,  the 
conservation  of  water,  scenic  areas  and  similar  natural 
environment.  Ten  million  dollars  would  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  purchase  of  important  fish  and  wildlife 
lands  and  water  areas  by  the  Fish  and  Game  Commis- 
sions. These  would  include  boating  access  sites  on  rivers 
and  streams  with  priority  assigned  to  those  areas  which 
are  threatened  with  encroachment  from  nearby  com- 
mercial and  residential  developments. 

The  remaining  20  million  dollars  would  be  available 
for  matching  grants  to  local  governing  bodies  for  their 
open  space  and  park  programs. 

Acquisitions  by  local  governments  should  be  such 
that  it  would  preserve  stream  valleys,  woodlands,  parks 
and  other  natural  areas  in  urban  sections,  especially 
those  lying  in  the  path  of  expanding  population  growths. 

Since  the  Fish  Commission  is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  prescribing  fish  management  measures 
on  all  Forests  and  Parks  lakes  as  well  as  to  other  public 
waters  within  the  State  and  since  the  program  en- 
visioned in  PROJECT  70  would  vastly  enhance  the 
fishing  and  other  recreational  values  within  the  Com- 
monwealth, we  believe  that  this  far-sighted  and  exciting 
program  of  the  State  Planning  Board  merits  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  all  fishermen  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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A Cooperative  Federal-State 


TROUT  STOCKINO  PROGRAM 


for  Pennsylvania 


By  GORDON  L TREMBLEY 

Chief  Aquatic  Biologist 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


f'iSHERMEN  of  Pennsylvania  will  welcome  the  word 
that  an  agreement  has  been  reached  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Pish  Commission  and  the  U.  S.  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service  (Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life) bringing  a cooperative  trout  stocking  program  to 
Pennsylvania  in  1962.  The  agreement  is  based  on  field 
studies  and  on  the  results  of  several  conferences  held 
over  the  past  two  years  attended  by  officials  of  both 
agencies  and  a representative  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen's  Clubs.  Because  the  new  pro- 
gram will  cut  red  tape  and  duplication  of  effort,  it  will 
save  thousands  of  dollars  annually. 

Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  last  northeastern  states  to 
enter  into  such  a cooperative  agreement  with  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service — such  plans  having  been  success- 
fully carried  out  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont,  New  York  and  West  Virginia,  with 
plans  for  the  remaining  northeastern  states  in  the  mak- 
ing. Nationwide  the  cooperative  plan  has  been  adopted 
in  a majority  of  the  states. 

In  this  article,  which  is  prepared  to  acquaint  Penn- 
sylvania fishermen  with  the  reasons  back  of  the  move 
and  how  the  plan  will  operate,  the  word  “Commission” 
will  refer  to  the  state  agency  and  the  word  “Bureau”  to 
the  federal  agency. 

Until  1961  trout  from  federal  hatcheries  were  stocked 
or  parceled  out  by  the  “application  system”  which  meant 
that  anyone  could  apply  for  trout  for  any  water.  Al- 
though these  applications  were  screened  to  some  extent, 
this  system  proved  to  be  quite  cumbersome  and  all  too 
frequently  trout  were  planted  in  remote  areas  and  even 
in  private  waters  where  the  fishing  public  did  not  fish 
or  could  not  easily  reach.  Early  in  1961  the  use  of  the 
application  system  to  obtain  federal  trout  for  stocking 
was  discontinued  by  the  Bureau  not  only  in  Pennsyl- 
vania but  also  in  the  entire  northeast  region  of  the 
United  States.  The  Bureau  will  still  honor  applications 
for  trout  and  other  fish  species  in  farm  ponds. 

Of  the  trout  reared  at  federal  hatcheries  for  stocking 
in  Pennsylvania,  a portion  was  formerly  transferred  to 
the  Fish  Commission  for  stocking  and  the  remainder 
were  stocked  directly  by  the  Bureau.  Although  a high 


degree  of  cooperation  has  always  existed  between  the 
Commission  and  the  Bureau,  it  was  inevitable,  without 
a coordinated  program,  that  inconsistencies  and  duplica- 
tions would  arise.  Thus  it  was  not  unusual  to  find  trucks 
of  both  agencies  stocking  trout  in  the  same  county  and 
even  in  the  same  stream  on  the  same  day.  Because  many 
more  applications  came  in  from  some  counties  than 
others,  emphasis  in  federal  stocking  was  naturally  on 
these  counties.  Past  records  show  that  as  few  as  five  or 
six  Pennsylvairia  counties  got  the  “lion’s  share”  of  fish 
stocked  by  the  Bureau.  Another  reason  for  abandoning 
the  application  system  was  that  the  number  of  applica- 
tions approved  annually  became  so  great  that  the  Bu- 
reau was  greatly  restricted  in  the  number  of  trout  which 
could  be  stocked  in  a stream.  Sometimes  this  amounted 
to  as  few  as  25  or  30  trout. 

So  much  for  the  past.  The  new  cooperative  program 
has  three  main  objectives:  (1)  To  eliminate  duplica- 
tion of  effort  and  truck  mileage  in  stocking  trout  and 
thus  save  money  for  both  agencies;  (2)  to  provide  an 
equitable  method  of  distribution  so  that  all  approved 
trout  waters  will  get  a fair  share  of  the  available  trout 
and  (3)  to  insure,  through  research  and  experiments, 
the  maximum  utilization  of  hatchery  trout. 

To  attain  the  first  objective,  it  was  necessary  to  divide 
the  waters  of  the  state  approved  for  trout  stocking  into 
two  groups- — one  to  be  stocked  only  by  the  Bureau  and 
the  other  to  be  stocked  only  by  the  state.  This  arrange- 
ment in  itself  would  represent  a savings  since  both 
agencies  would  no  longer  be  stocking  the  same  waters. 
The  division  was  made  on  the  basis  of  ownership,  that 
is,  whether  streams  were  publicly  or  privately  owned  or 
controlled.  Since  the  Bureau  was  already  stocking 
numerous  public  waters,  it  was  considered  consistent 
that  their  primary  stocking  emphasis  should  continue 
to  be  on  public  waters  in  selected  counties.  Public  waters 
as  designated  here  are  those  owned  or  controlled  by 
such  agencies  as  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  For- 
ests and  Waters,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission, 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  and  certain  municipally- 
owned  waters.  Private  waters  are  those  open  to  public 
fishing  but  owned  by  one  or  more  landowners. 
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In  1962  the  Bureau  will  stock  trout  in  public  waters 
in  23  counties  under  the  cooperative  program  (see  ac- 
companying map).  Fish  for  these  plantings  will  come 
from  three  federal  hatcheries  which  supply  trout  for 
Pennsylvania  and  neighboring  states.  These  are  the 
Lamar  Hatchery  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  Leetown  and 
Bowden  Hatcheries  in  West  Virginia. 

The  Commission  will  stock  the  approved  waters  not 
serviced  by  the  Bureau.  These  include  ( 1 ) approved 
private  waters  in  all  counties  and  (2)  approved  public 
waters  in  the  counties  not  stocked  by  the  Bureau.  The 
entire  output  of  the  state’s  hatcheries  located  at  Belle- 
fonte,  Corry,  Huntsdale,  Reynoldsdale,  Tionesta  and 
Pleasant  Mount  will  be  utilized  in  the  cooperative  pro- 
gram. 

Federal  trout  will  be  transported  in  federal  trucks 
and  state  trout  in  state  trucks.  A plan  is  now  being  de- 
veloped whereby  only  one  agency  will  stock  trout  in  a 
county  on  any  one  day.  This  will  make  it  possible  for 
fish  wardens  to  meet  all  trout  shipments  and  allow  inter- 
ested sportsmen  to  assist  with  more  plantings. 

The  second  objective  deals  largely  with  what  waters 
to  stock  and  how  many  trout  to  stock  in  each.  Informa- 
tion on  the  suitability  of  waters  for  trout  stocking  has 
been  collected  over  the  past  several  years  by  Commission 
biologists.  To  implement  this  work,  surveys  by  Bureau 
biologists  on  publicly-owned  waters  were  begun  in  1961. 
It  was  necessary  to  set  up  a single  standard  as  to  the 
suitability  of  waters  for  trout  and,  since  the  Commission 
already  had  a workable  set  of  standards,  these  were 
adopted  by  the  Bureau.  In  other  words,  it  was  felt  that 
what  was  good  for  state  trout  was  good  for  federal  trout. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1961  all  streams  stocked 
with  trout  by  the  Bureau  in  1960  which  were  not  on 
the  Commission’s  approved  trout  stocking  list  were  sur- 
veyed by  Commission  wardens  and  biologists  and  by  a 
team  of  investigators  hired  by  the  Bureau.  A majority 
of  the  streams  studied  did  not  qualify  for  future  trout 
stocking  because  of  their  very  small  size  and  poor  ac- 
cessibility. However,  24  streams  did  qualify  and  will 
be  added  to  the  list  of  approved  trout  waters  and  will 
be  stocked  annually  under  the  cooperative  program. 

During  the  past  several  years  the  Fish  Commission 
has  set  up  what  is  known  as  basic  numbers  of  trout  to 
i stock  in  each  approved  water  both  pre-season  and  in- 
! season.  Since  so  many  trout  fishermen  fish  the  opening- 
day  and  in  the  early  season,  the  Commission  has  felt  it 
wise  to  stock  full  pre-season  basic  numbers  and  this 
policy  was  carried  over  into  the  cooperative  plan.  When 
each  approved  trout  water  has  received  its  pre-season 
stocking,  the  estimated  number  of  fish  left  from  both 
agencies  for  in-season  stocking  will  be  pooled.  If  the 
total  fish  available  for  in-season  stocking  is  not  quite 
sufficient  to  meet  the  basic  requirements  and  a reduc- 
tion is  necessary,  then  this  will  be  done  on  a per- 
centage basis,  treating  all  streams  the  same.  If  either 
agency  has  supplemental  trout  available  after  all  basic 
numbers  have  been  met,  these  will  be  stocked  by  the 
Commission  in  suitable  waters. 

To  retain  the  numbers  stocked  in  the  various  ap- 


SIGNING  AGREEMENT  bringing  cooperative  Federal-State 
trout  stocking  program  to  Pennsylvania  this  year  are:  Albert 
M.  Day,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission; 
and  John  S.  Gottschalk,  Regional  Director,  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 


proved  trout  waters  in  1962  as  near  as  possible  to  those 
stocked  in  the  past,  the  full  basic  numbers  formerly 
stocked  by  the  Commission  will  be  augmented  by  the 
numbers  stocked  by  the  federal  government.  Thus  if  a 
stream  had  received  5,000  state  trout  and  500  federal 
trout  in  1960,  it  will,  therefore,  receive  5,500  trout 
under  the  cooperative  agreement  in  1962. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  a successful 
trout  stocking  program  is  to  insure  maximum  utilization 
of  the  hatchery  product,  that  is,  the  trout.  In  the  long 
run  it  isn’t  the  number  of  trout  stocked  but  the  number 
caught  which  determines  whether  such  a program  is 
economically  wise.  In  1961  an  experimental  stream 
stocking  program  was  undertaken  by  the  two  agencies 
to  determine  the  returns  of  trout  stocked  in  seasonal 
high-pressure  streams.  This  project  may  be  better 
described  as  an  attempt  to  put  the  trout  closer  to  the 
fishermen  and  especially  in  areas  where  good  trout 
waters  are  lacking.  Lower  portions  of  streams  not  for- 
merly stocked  and  located  near  large  urban  centers  were 
stocked  in  this  study.  This  cooperative  project  will  be 
continued,  others  dealing  with  trout  utilization  will  be 
undertaken  and  the  results  will  be  reported  in  later 
issues  of  the  ANGLER. 

The  Commission’s  Benner  Spring  Fish  Research  Sta- 
tion at  Bellefonte  will  continue  to  prepare  shipping  in- 
structions for  all  trout  stocked  under  the  cooperative 
program.  These  instructions,  which  will  be  sent  to  the 
superintendents  of  the  state  hatcheries  and  to  the  man- 
agers of  the  federal  hatcheries,  advise  how  many  trout 
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FIGURE  1.  COUNTY  MAP  OF  PENNSYLVANIA.  Under  the  cooperative 
trout  stocking  program  public  waters  in  counties  marked  with  a star  will 
be  stocked  by  federal  hatcheries.  State  hatcheries  will  stock  approved 
private  waters  in  all  counties  and  public  waters  in  counties  not  marked 
with  a star. 


and  which  species  are  to  be  planted  in  each  approved 
water.  It  is  left  to  the  hatcheries  of  each  agency  to 
schedule  the  days  when  shipments  will  be  made  and 
to  notify  the  fish  wardens  of  all  shipments.  A plan  is 
now  being  developed  for  truck  routing  which  will  give 
the  least  amount  of  duplication. 

As  a separate  program  the  Bureau  will  continue  to 
stock  trout  in  numerous  federal  areas  including  the 
Allegheny  National  Forest,  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers impoundments  and  at  military  and  federal  prison 
installations.  Although  trout  plantings  in  these  areas  are 
not  included  in  the  cooperative  agreement,  they  are 
nevertheless  an  important  part  in  the  total  trout  stock- 
ing program  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  magnitude  of  the  trout  stocking  program  in 
Pennsylvania  can  best  be  appreciated  by  citing  a few 
figures.  Under  the  cooperative  agreement  about  4,450 
miles  of  streams  and  2,602  acres  of  lakes  and  ponds 
will  l)e  stocked  annually  with  catchable  size  trout.  Added 
to  this  are  approximately  130  miles  of  streams  and  462 
acres  of  lakes  not  under  the  cooperative  program  which 
will  be  stocked  by  the  Bureau  as  explained  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph.  Thus  in  Pennsylvania  about  4,580 
miles  of  streams  and  3,064  acres  of  lakes  will  he  stocked 


annually.  If  one  considers  that  a majority  of  the  streams 
and  many  of  the  lakes  are  stocked  at  least  twice  an- 
nually, then  the  size  of  the  task  and  the  need  for  co- 
operation becomes  evident. 

The  Commission  and  the  Bureau  will  meet  annually 
for  review  and  modification  of  the  agreement  to  meet 
changing  conditions.  This  annual  meeting  will  provide 
opportunity  to  assess  the  past  year’s  activities,  to  further 
streamline  the  cooperative  program  and  to  apply  the 
results  of  any  joint  research  projects.  The  status  of 
trout  waters  may  change  from  time  to  time  because  of 
physical,  biological,  chemical  or  sociological  reasons. 
To  keep  abreast  of  these  changes  requires  frequent 
checking  by  wardens  and  biologists.  At  the  annual  meet- 
ing these  changes  will  be  incorporated  into  the  co- 
operative program  for  the  following  year. 

In  conclusion — this  is  your  program,  adopted  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  and  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  approved  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs.  We  believe  this  new 
program  will  bring  added  fishing  recreation  to  Penn- 
sylvania. We  know  that  you,  the  Pennsylvania  Fisher- 
man, will  support  it. 
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Summary  of  Meeting  of  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  held  at  Harrisburg,  January  22,  1962 

The  foUozi’ing  brief  outline  of  the  meeting  is  being  carried  in  this  issue  of  the  PEN  X SY  LV  AX  I A 
ANGLER  so  that  the  readers  of  the  ANGLER  and  the  public  zn'iU  be  better  informed  of  the  activities 
of  the  Fish  Commission. 

The  first  order  of  business  following  roll  call  was  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  October  23, 

1961,  meeting  and  their  approval. 


Executive  Director  Albert  i\I.  Day  reported  to  the 
Commission.  He  outlined  his  statement  on  the  1962-63 
budget  of  the  Commission.  This  statement  was  pre- 
pared for  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Appropriations 
Committee  and  appears  in  its  entirety  on  pps.  6-8  herein. 

The  Director  described  the  status  of  Fish  Commis- 
sion projects  authorized  in  cooperation  with  the  General 
State  Authority  program.  He  advised  the  Commission 
that  an  additional  five  million  dollars  will  be  available 
for  Fish  Commission  work  if  the  public  and  the  legis- 
lators approve  “Project  70.’’  (A  more  complete  descrip- 
tion of  "Project  70’’  is  carried  on  the  editorial  page  of 
this  issue.) 

He  reported  that  less  than  400  fishing  licenses  had 
been  sent  in  in  protest  to  the  Susquehanna  River  fish 
kill.  He  said  that  arrangements  had  been  made  for  i\lr. 
Synnestvedt  and  other  representatives  of  boating  groups 
to  meet  with  the  Commission  regarding  recently  an- 
'nounced  boating  regulations.  He  also  reported  that  a 
semi-final  report  on  the  Bell-Holmes  study  of  the 
Susquehanna  River  was  expected  within  a few  days  and 
Ithat  the  final  report  would  be  made  within  the  next 
jfew  months. 

1 Comptroller  Paul  J.  Sauer  presented  a budget  and 
Tnancial  report. 

Chief  Aquatic  Biologist,  Gordon  Trembley,  reported 
isatisfactory  progress  in  the  program  calling  for  co- 
ordinated stocking  of  state  and  federal  trout.  He  out- 
lined plans  for  the  Commission’s  pre-season  trout 
stocking  program. 

i Superintendent  of  Hatcheries,  Howard  Fox,  advised 
4he  Commission  that  present  estimates  indicate  a slight 
-increase  in  the  number  of  trout  which  will  be  available 
for  pre-season  stocking.  He  said  that  all  programs  for 
propagation  and  stoc’xing  of  warm-water  fishes  are  ex- 
ipected  to  be  continued  at  a level  ecptal  to  that  of  1961. 
He  said  that  a truck  equipped  with  glass-sided  tanks  is 
ready  for  use  in  this  year’s  fish  distribution  program. 

! He  reported  that  experiments  are  to  be  conducted  to 
I ascertain  the  possible  savings  which  may  result  from 
I the  use  of  larger  fish  delivery  trucks.  He  also  said  that 
‘the  use  of  wooden  delivery  tanks  will  be  given  a 
H thorough  tryout. 

Chief  Law  Enforcement  Officer,  W.  W.  Britton,  sub- 
mitted a plan  for  standardization  of  computation  of  an- 

II  nual  leave  for  the  fish  wardens.  The  plan  was  approved 
|by  the  Commission. 

1 Cyril  G.  Regan,  Chief  of  Real  Estate  and  Engineer- 
ing, reported  that  land  accpusition  and  other  details  in 
j preparation  for  the  construction  of  two  P.  L.  566  im- 
poundments were  nearly  completed.  He  said  that  partic- 
ipation in  a similar  project  on  Kaerchers  Creek  in 
i Berks  County  wotlld  depend  upon  the  availability  of 
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fish  funds.  He  reported  that  the  engineering  and  real 
estate  staff  was  cooperating  in  every  way  possible  to 
speed  the  work  on  General  State  Authority  financed 
projects. 

Russell  S.  Orr,  Chief  of  Conservation  Education  and 
Public  Relations,  reported  that  the  cost  of  installing 
and  manning  live  fish  exhibits  is  excessive  unless  such 
exhibits  are  certain  to  attract  large  numbers  of  people 
and  unless  such  exhibits  can  lue  on  display  for  a min- 
imum of  one  week.  He  said  that  substantial  sales  of 
the  PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER,  "Pennsylvania 
Fishes,"  and  Waters-Highway  iMaps  have  resulted 
from  participation  in  most  shows.  He  also  reported 
that  more  than  50  sportsmen’s  clubs  and  nearly  200 
license  issuing  agents  have  requested  sales  promotion 
kits  to  assist  in  the  sale  of  PENNSYL\’ANIA  AN- 
GLER subscriptions.  He  said  he  expects  a marked  in- 
crease in  the  volume  of  sales  from  both  of  these  sources 
between  now  and  April  15.  He  said  a weekly  report 
on  ice  fishing  conditions  is  being  sent  to  news  media 
which  have  requested  this  service. 

The  Commission  acted  to  continue  the  operation  of 
“Fisherman’s  Paradise"  on  Spring  Creek  in  Centre 
County  on  a “fish  for  fun"  basis.  The  Commission  also 
listed  the  fly-fishing  only  areas  for  the  1962  season. 
Under  the  “fish  for  fun"  regulations,  no  trout  may  be 
killed  or  had  in  possession.  After  the  Fisherman’s 
Paradise  is  opened  on  this  basis  on  April  14,  it  will 
be  open  year  around.  The  same  regulations  which 
govern  special  fly-fishing  areas  will  apply.  Artificial 
flies  and  streamers  only  may  be  used.  All  fishing  must 
be  done  with  fly-fishing  tackle.  Any  method  of  angling 
whereby  the  fly  or  streamer  is  cast  directly  from  the 
reel  is  prohibited.  Possession  of  any  bait  or  lures  other 
than  artificial  flies  and  streamers  is  prohibited. 

Special  regulations  were  set  for  Beaver  Dam,  Hunt- 
ingdon County,  where  a cooperative  project  is  being 
operated  with  the  Pennsylvania  State  L’niversity. 

Waters  to  be  closed  as  nursery  waters  were  approved. 

( All  such  waters  will  be  designated  with  special 

posters. ) 

A delegation  representing  boaters  appeared  before 
the  Commission  to  protest  four  safety  regulations  re- 
cently announced  by  the  Commission.  After  hearing  the 
boaters,  the  Commission  advised  that  their  recom- 
menda,tions  will  be  studied  and  amendments  to  the 

regulations  to  more  closely  conform  to  their  wishes 

considered.  If  changes  are  made  these  will  be  an- 

nounced prior  to  April  1,  1962,  when  the  new  boating 
regulations  become  effective. 

Regulations  for  commercial  fishing  on  Lake  Erie 
were  set.  Ydth  few  exceptions,  these  were  identical  to 
the  existing  regulations. 


Fish  Commission  Budget  for  1962-63 


By  ALBERT  M.  DAY 

Executive  Director 


I wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  present  to  the 
fishermen  of  Pennsylvania  the  fiscal  problems  of  the 
Fish  Commission.  This  message  is  identical  to  the  state- 
ment presented  to  the  Legislative  Appropriation  Com- 
mittee on  January  9.  The  Governor’s  budget  presenta- 
tion indicates  quite  a severe  cutback  in  monies  for  this 
ini])ortant  arm  of  the  State  Government  and  I would 
like  to  explain  the  reasons  therefor. 

For  the  l.Vmonth  period  of  1961-62  fiscal  year,  the 
total  appropriations  and  executive  authorizations  from 
the  Fish  h'und  amounted  to  $2,898,063.  The  total  ap- 
propriations and  executive  authorizations  from  the  Fish 
Fund  for  the  12-month  1962-63  fiscal  year  are  shown 
as  $2,402,875.  Some  writers  have  already  misinterpreted 
these  figures  largely  because  of  the  difference  in  the 
length  of  the  fiscal  years.  It  is  improj)er  to  compare  the 
$2,898,063  for  a 13-month  year  with  the  $2,402,875  for 
a 12-month  year.  It  is  necessary  first  to  convert  the  13- 
month  year  to  an  equivalent  12-month  year.  This  con- 
version will  reduce  the  $2,898,063  by  $222,927  to  a net 
of  $2,675,136.  When  comparing  this  figure  with  the 
$2,402,875  for  the  1962-63  fiscal  year  we  discover  that 
there  is  an  actual  reduction  on  a comparable  12-month 
basis  of  $272,261  in  operating  costs. 

In  explanation  I should  point  out  that  the  sale  of 
licenses  from  which  we  derive  our  principal  source  of 
revenue  has  been  in  a constant  decline  since  1953.  Then. 
Pennsylvania  fishing  license  sales  amounted  to  approx- 
imately 758,000.  During  1960,  our  last  year  of  full 
sales  accounting,  this  figure  had  dropped  to  612,000. 
We  anticipate  that  when  the  books  are  balanced  for  the 
calendar  year  of  1961,  there  may  be  a further  decline. 
The  present  budget  figures  reflect  this  trend  and  indi- 
cate an  anticipated  drop  in  revenues  amounting  to 
11.2  per  cent.  This  takes  into  consideration  the  antic- 
ipated loss  in  revenue  from  the  action  of  the  last  legis- 
lature in  granting  free  fishing  privileges  to  patrons  of 
fee  fishing  lakes. 

W'hen  reviewing  the  amount  of  cash  receipts  for  the 
past  fiscal  year,  we  find  that  for  the  period  June  1,  1961, 


to  October  31,  1961,  we  were  actually  $342,878  under 
the  anticipated  receipts  which  had  been  estimated  on 
the  history  of  previous  years’  sales.  Thus,  our  financial 
predicament  is  real. 

Perhaps  it  is  of  little  comfort  to  compare  our  situa- 
tion in  Pennsylvania  with  neighboring  states  but  I 
should  point  out  that  the  trend  here  in  Pennsylvania  is 
not  peculiar.  Other  eastern  and  some  midwestern  states 
have  shown  similar  declines  in  license  sales.  Another 
indication  of  a possible  falling  off  of  interest  in  fishing 
comes  from  a statement  on  November  29,  of  the  official 
certification  of  Federal  Dingell-Johnson  funds  which 
are  available  to  the  various  State  Fish  and  Game  De- 
partments throughout  the  United  States  for  fiscal  year 
1962.  It  shows  that  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  past 
year  the  income  to  the  Dingell-Johnson  program  from 
the  excise  taxes  levied  on  the  sales  of  sport  fishing 
tackle  throughout  the  L'nited  States  had  dropped  from 
$2,088,000  to  $1,667,000  or  a decrease  nationwide  of 
20.2  per  cent.  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  West  Virginia, 
Maryland  and  many  other  of  our  neighboring  states  are 
undergoing  the  same  fiscal  crisis  that  we  are  here  in 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  has  not  stood 
idly  by  while  this  downward  trend  in  income  occurred. 
During  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  the  Commis- 
sion presented  to  the  appropriate  legislative  committees 
three  different  proposals  to  raise  additional  revenue  for 
the  better  management  of  this  important  recreational 
industry  within  the  Commonwealth.  We  suggested  an 
increase  in  license  fees,  a trout  stamp  and  that  the  legal 
age  limit  for  fishing  licenses  be  dropped  from  16  to  12 
years ; we  asked  for  a change  in  the  boating  laws  to 
bring  in  more  revenue  for  improved  uses  of  our  public 
waters. 

All  we  got  out  of  the  Legislature  was  a law  giving 
free  fishing  licenses  to  people  using  fee  lakes.  This 
will  dip  into  our  already  depleted  income  by  an  un- 
known amount,  perhaps  as  much  as  one  or  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  per  year.  The  Legislature  passed  an- 
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;other  bill  granting  $1  licenses  to  all  residents  over 
65  years  of  age.  Fortunately,  the  Governor  vetoed  this 
bill  and  saved  a further  deep  raid  upon  our  income. 

Faced  with  the  failure  to  secure  relief  from  the 
Legislature,  realizing  that  license  sales  have  been  going 
steadily  downhill  for  7 years,  knowing  that  the  costs 
of  our  every  operation  have  been  steadily  climbing,  the 
Fish  Commission  at  a meeting  in  August  did  the  only 
prudent  thing  that  any  responsible  agency  could  do,  they 
started  to  bring  expenditures  down  to  a point  somewhere 
close  to  revenues.  The  result  was  a substantial  reduction 
in  all  major  lines  of  activity  for  the  fiscal  year  1962-63. 

With  this  background,  I would  like  to  review  with 
you  the  methods  by  which  we  will  reduce  all  operations 
to  effect  the  saving  required. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION 

When  the  13-month  figure  of  $200,685  for  1961-62  is 
reduced  to  a 12-month  figure  and  compared  with  $161,- 
343  for  l%2-63,  it  shows  an  actual  reduction  of  $23,905. 
This  saving  has  been  made  by  a re-assignment  of  duties 
in  the  office  of  the  Director  upon  the  retirement  of  the 
chief  Administrative  Officer  and  a Purchasing  Agent. 
Also,  the  abandoning  of  projected  rental  of  I.B.M. 
equipment  for  use  of  the  Miscellaneous  License  Bureau. 
A strict  program  of  austerity  has  been  decreed  in  all 
objects  of  expenditure  including  travel,  attendance  at 
meetings,  employment  of  part-time  help  and  items  of 
this  nature. 

■ PROPAGATION 


' When  the  13-month  figure  of  $1,183,100  is  transposed 
to  a 12-month  basis  and  compared  with  the  1962-63 
budget  figure  of  $920,487  we  have  made  an  actual  re- 
duction of  $171,606.  To  accomplish  this  reduction  at 
the  nine  hatcheries  throughout  the  State,  the  Commis- 
sion has  eliminated  all  existing  vacant  positions  and 
feallocated  the  duties  of  those  positions  among  the  re- 
■naining  staff.  Funds  for  temporary  summer  help,  except 
hat  needed  in  absolute  emergencies,  have  been  deleted. 
Purchases  of  all  kinds  are  being  held  to  an  absolute 
uinimum.  No  new  equipment  is  being  purchased. 

This  reduction  in  costs  will  require  the  temporary 
iiscontinuance  of  the  famed  Fishermen’s  Paradise  on 
1 Spring  Creek  in  Centre  County.  The  Upper  Spring 
j Sreek  Hatchery  on  the  same  stream  will  be  closed.  This 
lecision  was  influenced  by  the  fact  that  pollution  from 
he  University  sewage  plant  has  made  operations  here 
most  marginal. 

The  production  of  muskellunge  at  the  Tionesta  and 
Jnion  City  Hatcheries  will  be  changed  at  a considerable 
'■eduction  in  cost  by  eliminating  tank  culture  and  con- 
ining  the  raising  of  these  fish  to  ponds  only. 

1 Operations  at  Erie  will  be  changed  by  abandoning 
he  old  fish  hatchery  in  the  City  of  Erie  and  transferring 
tperations  to  our  new  Walnut  Creek  site,  eight  miles 
0 the  westward.  Plans  are  being  made  for  the  City 
“*  )f  Erie  to  take  over  the  hatchery  building.  The  Com- 
mission may  continue  maintenance  of  the  aquarium  in 
* |he  building. 


:t  1 


RESEARCH 

Again,  relating  the  13-month  figures  of  $245,575  for 
1961-62  to  the  $173,813  estimate  for  1962-63,  shows  a 
reduction  in  this  program  of  $52,872.  Since  most  of  the 
expenditures  for  this  project  consist  of  personnel,  it 
has  meant  the  reduction  of  our  staff  of  14  biologists  to 
ten.  In  addition  to  the  four  biologist  positions  being 
abolished,  two  Clerk-Stenographer  positions  have  also 
been  discontinued.  X'acant  positions  to  lie  aliolished  in- 
clude a Security  Officer,  a Clerk-Stenographer  and  a 
Clerk-Typist.  Two  of  the  four  l)iologists  have  already 
found  employment  with  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  with  our  assistance  and  we  are  attempting  to 
find  suitable  employment  for  the  other  two. 

As  a part  of  the  reduction  in  the  Research  budget, 
the  six  regional  offices  maintained  jointly  by  Research 
and  Law  Enforcement  have  been  discontinued.  The 
biologists  paid  under  Research  now  do  their  work  from 
their  homes  rather  than  through  the  offices  which  were 
previouslv  rented  and  staffed  with  clerical  help. 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

Correlating  the  13-  and  12-month  figures  of  $481,645 
for  1961-62  and  $381,499  for  1962-63,  shows  an  actual 
reduction  here  of  $63,097.  The  savings  created  in  this 
reduction  include  Law  Enforcement's  share  of  the 
former  cost  of  the  Regional  Offices.  All  seasonal  help 
and  warden  trainees  have  been  eliminated.  Four  new 
warden  vacancies  will  not  be  filled.  Since  the  warden 
staff  conducts  their  work  in  a hazardous  field,  the  Com- 
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mission  decided  to  reduce  the  retirement  age  for  this 
group  from  65  to  62  years.  This  will  lead  to  the  retire- 
ment of  six  wardens  during  the  next  fiscal  year  at  a 
considerable  saving  of  salary.  The  districts  which  these 
wardens  formerly  handled  will  be  re-distributed  among 
the  remaining  staff.  i 

CONSERVATION-EDUCATION 

On  a comparable  basis  as  above,  the  1961-62  budget  , 
of  $98,693  was  increased  for  1962-63  to  $114,660  or 
an  actual  increase  of  $23,559.  The  Commission  feels  i 
that  in  this  particular  field  more  emphasis  should  be  i 
placed  upon  greater  public  understanding  of  our  prob-  ' 
lems  than  in  the  past,  so  in  this  particular  field  of  activ- 
itv  a slight  increase  was  granted  rather  than  a reduc-  i 
tion  made.  The  price  of  the  PENNSYLVANIA  j 
ANGLER  was  also  increased  from  $1  per  year  to  $2. 

LANDS  AND  WATER  MANAGEMENT  j 

'I'ransposing  the  1961-62  budget  figure  for  13  months  1 
to  a 12-month  basis  reduces  the  item  of  $127,570  to  ■ 
$117,757.  This  compared  with  the  recommended  amount  , 
for  1962-63  of  $139,530  shows  an  increase  in  this  item  l 
of  $21,773.  The  Commission  did  not  feel  that  it  should  I 
reduce  its  expenditures  for  the  management  of  the 
areas  it  now  has  under  administration.  These  consist  . 
largely  of  the  maintenance  of  access  sites,  fishing  lakes  ; 
and  other  Commission  properties  which  must  continue 
to  be  maintained.  A $20,000  capital  improvement  item  ;| 
is  included  as  the  annual  installment  on  the  purchase  of 
the  Walnut  Creek  site  in  Erie. 

ENGINEERING  AND  DEVELOPMENT  | 

( )n  the  same  basis  of  comparison  the  1961-62  figure  j 
of  $325,795  and  1962-63  $277,959  shows  a decrease  in  |i 
costs  here  of  $22,775.  This  saving  is  being  made  by  j 
abolishing  certain  engineering  vacancies  and  the  dim-  f 

i nation  of  a stream  improvement  crew  carried  this  year,  i 

I 

SUMMARY  I 

Thus,  on  a comparable  basis  of  estimates  the  Fish  1 
Commission  for  1962-63  has  reduced  its  operating  costs  t 
by  $288,923. 

The  above  decreases  in  appropriations  for  1962-63 
refer  only  to  the  ])rogram  of  the  Fish  Commission. 
Costs  have  increased  in  payments  to  other  departments 
due  to  higher  costs  for  social  security,  retirement  bene- 
fits, etc.,  in  the  amount  of  $16,662.  This  offsets  the 
$288,923  reduction  in  Commission  program  to  the  ; 
$272,261  decrease  in  total  expenditures  from  the  Fish 
Fund  previously  mentioned. 

We  have  painfully  brought  our  estimated  outgo  in, 
reasonable  balance  with  our  anticipated  income.  We 
arc,  of  course,  uncertain  as  to  whether  the  trend  in  i 
license  sales  will  continue  downward  or  improve  and  I 
we  have  no  way  of  knowing  how  expensive  the  Legis- 
lature’s recent  action  in  granting  free  licenses  to  those 
who  fish  on  fee  ponds  may  be.  I can  assure  you,  how-, 
ever,  that  the  Fish  Commission  is  attempting  to  run 
its  afifairs  on  as  businesslike  basis  as  is  humanh 
possible. 

PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


The  Sturgeon  Surgeon 


The  grimacing  fisherman  is  my  nine-year-old  daugh- 
|ter.  But  the  grimace,  sad  to  relate,  has  little  of  pisca- 
itorial  pride  in  it.  It’s  composed  mainly  of  sheer  dis- 
igust  at  the  slimy  “thing”  that  her  father  has  thrust 
'upon  her.  "It”  is  a twelve-pound  rock,  or  bull-nosed 
Isturgeon,  Acipenser  fulvescens,  and  the  fact  that  it 
\migJit  have  reached  eight  feet  and  a weight  of  over 
1300  pounds  seemed  to  impress  her  little.  As  soon  as 
|she  heard  the  shutter  click  she  dropped  the  fish, 
jstomped  into  the  house  and  washed  her  hands ! 

Fortunately  I have  other  relatives  built  of  somewhat 
jsterner  stuff.  And,  since  I occasionally  indulge  in  the 
nepotic  practice  of  hiring  my  sister  as  a part-time 
laboratory  assistant,  I handed  her  the  fish.  She,  too,  was 
unimpressed.  But,  on  pain  of  being  fired  on  the  spot  if 
|she  didn’t,  she  rolled  up  her  sleeves  and  began  the 
loperation. 

I must  go  back  at  this  point  and  say  that  the  sturgeon 
icame  to  me,  or  rather  to  Carnegie  iMuseum,  from  the 
Bellefonte  fish  hatcheries  through  the  kind  offices  of 
Gordon  L.  Trembley.  The  museum  lacked  a sturgeon 
skeleton  for  its  study  collections,  and  this  beast  most 
admirably  filled  the  gap. 

Thanks  to  everyone  concerned  we  are  now  able  to 
record  the  prehistoric  occurrence  of  the  bull-nosed 
(sturgeon  from  the  Ohio  River,  three  miles  from  its 
point  of  origin  at  Pittsburgh.  Characteristic  sturgeon 
(scales  were  recently  excavated  from  a refuse  pit  at  the 
(McKees  Rocks  mound  site  ( c.  A.D.  1300-1500)  on  the 
(southwest  bank  of  the  Ohio  River  at  McKees  Rocks. 
Pa.,  by  \\  illiam  E.  Buker  and  Richard  \V.  Lang,  of  the 
Society  for  Pennsylvania  Archaeology,  Allegheny  Chap- 
ter. Judging  from  the  size  of  the  scales  (note  the  large, 
diamond-shaped  scales  running  down  the  back  of  “it”) 
the  fish  was  between  three  and  four  feet  in  length. 

Although  there  are  historic  references  to  this  fish  in 
the  upper  Ohio,  this  is  the  first  tangible  evidence  of  its 
prehistoric  occurrence  in  the  area.  Fish  remains  asso- 
ciated with  archaeological  sites  on  the  Allegheny  and 
Monongahela  watersheds  have  thus  far  failed  to  pro- 
duce it.  Surprisingly  enough,  however,  sturgeon  re- 


Reappointed to  Fish  Commission 


R.  STANLEY  SMITH,  ESQ. 


R.  STANLEY  SMITH,  ESQ.,  103  East  High 
Street,  Waynesburg,  was  reappointed  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission  by  Governor  David  L.  Law- 
rence on  January  24,  1962,  and  will  serve  until  1970. 
He  was  first  appointed  a member  of  the  Commission 
by  Governor  George  Leader  on  June  1,  1955.  He  is 
from  District  2 embracing  Beaver,  Allegheny,  Wash- 
ington, Greene,  Armstrong,  Indiana,  Westmoreland 
and  Fayette  Counties. 

A prominent  attorney  and  sportsman,  iMr.  Smith  re- 
ceived his  B.A.  degree  from  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh in  1930.  He  is  a past  president  of  the  Greene 
County  Bar  Association,  previously  served  as  solicitor 
for  Greene  County.  Former  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Division,  Izaak  Walton  League,  he  is  also  affil- 
iated with  the  A’aynesburg  Sportsmen’s  Association, 
has  aided  the  work  of  the  Jefferson  Sportsmen’s  Club, 
the  Greene  County  Conservation  League  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Federation  of  Sportsmen's  Clubs. 


mains  were  conspicuously  absent  from  the  large  col- 
lection (1,755  fish  bones)  of  bone  refuse  at  tbe 
Eschelman  site  (A.D.  1600-1625)  on  tbe  north  bank 
of  the  Susquehanna  River  at  Washington  Boro,  Lan- 
caster County,  although  other  sea-run  fish  were  com- 
mon— shad,  striped  bass.  So  perhaps  the  sturgeon  did 
not  rank  very  high  on  the  aboriginal  bill  of  fare.  The 
sturgeon  skeleton  is  largely  cartilaginous  and  most  of 
it  simply  disintegrates  in  the  ground,  but  the  large, 
bony  scales  and  tbe  characteristically  pitted  head  plates 
do  survive.  The  lower  Suscjuehanna  was  the  site  of  a 
sturgeon  fishery  in  colonial  times,  so  their  remains 
would  certainly  be  expected  to  turn  up  in  Indian  sites 
more  commonly  than  they  do. 

Should  you  ever  be  in  need  of  a first-class  sturgeon 
surgeon,  let  me  know.  iMy  sister  has  since  quit, . for 
some  unknowir  reason,  but  maybe  I can  talk  her  into 
it  again. — John  E.  Guildav 
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The  Age  and  Growth  of  the 

Chain 


in  Pennsylvania 


PART  XIII 
By 

KEEN  BUSS  and  JACK  MILLER 
Fishery  Biologists 

Benner  Spring  Fish  Research  Station 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


^_PhK  chain  pickerel  is  the  summer-winter  game  fish 
of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  one  of  the  most  popular  game 
fishes  of  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  Commonwealth, 
particularly  in  the  I’ocono  region.  An  inhabitant  of 
many  of  the  lakes  and  streams  which  are  tributaries  of 
the  Susquehanna  and  Delaware  Rivers,  this  pike  is  not 
found  in  the  western  counties  which  lie  in  the  Allegheny 
drainage. 

'I'he  chain  pickerel  gets  its  name  from  the  chain-like 
markings  on  its  sides.  In  the  early  days  in  New  Eng- 
land it  was  called  the  "Federation  Pike,"  an  allusion 
to  the  chain  of  thirteen  linked  rays  which  were  stamped 
on  certain  copper  coins.  In  the  south,  the  natives  call 
this  species  the  “Jack." 

d'he  ideal  habitat  for  this  pike  is  shallow  water  with 
abundant  vegetation  on  mud  bottoms.  However,  pickerel 
are  often  found  in  deep,  cold  ponds  with  little  or  no 
vegetation,  and  if  abundant  forage  fish  are  present  these 
pickerel  are  larger  than  average  though  fewer  in  num- 
ber. Lake  Wallenpaupack  and  Upper  Woods  Pond 
(I'alile  II ) are  illustrations 'of  their  fast  growth  in  com- 
paratively weedless,  cold  ponds. 

Chain  pickerel  do  well  in  waters  of  high  natural 
acidity  and  are  usually  found  with  populations  of  golden 
.shineiw,  brown  bullheads,  pumpkinseeds  and  vellow 
perch. 

The  pickerel,  like  other  members  of  the  pike  family, 
spawn  in  the  spring  soon  after  the  ice  goes  out.  In  1961, 
they  started  to  spawn  in  Black  IMoshannon  Dam  in 
Centre  County  on  Alarch  16  and  a ripe  female  was 
found  as  late  as  IMay  4.  This  long  spawning  season  may 
have  been  due  to  the  long,  cold  spring.  The  eggs  are 
usually  broadcast  in  swampy  or  flooded  areas  and  no 
care  is  given  by  the  parents.  Little  is  known  of  the  egg 


production  of  chain  pickerel  but  it  is  said  that  a two- 
l)ound  female  produced  30,000  eggs. 

The  young  have  comparatively  fast  growth,  first  feed- 
ing on  small  crustaceans  and  then  changing  their  diet 
to  fish.  They  also  feed  upon  such  things  as  frogs  and 
snakes.  They  reach  a pound  in  weight  at  about  17  inches 
and  quickly  add  weight  thereafter.  At  20  inches  they 
weigh  about  2 pounds.  This  length-weight  relationship 
is  illustrated  in  Table  I. 


TABLE  1 

Length-Weight  Relationship  of 
632  Chain  Pickerel  from  Pennsylvania  Waters 

Length 

Xo.  of 

Average  Weight 

ill  Inches 

Pish 

(Pounds) 

10.0-10.9 

14 

0.24 

11.0-11.9 

20 

0.30 

12.0-12.^) 

48 

0.39 

13.0-13.9 

97 

0.53 

14.0-14.9 

153 

0.66 

15.0-15.9 

97 

0.79 

16.0-16.9 

84 

0.94 

17.0-17.9 

39 

1.19 

18.0-18.9 

20 

1.45 

19.0-19.9 

22 

1.73 

20.0-20.9 

14 

2.19 

21.0-21.9 

11 

2.37 

22.0-22.9 

7 

2.73 

23.0-23.9 

4 

3.24 

24.0-24.9 

2 

3.70 

10 
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This  pike  does  not  grow  as  large  or  attain  the  age 
northern  pike  and  muskellunge  do.  The  record  chain 
pickerel,  according  to  the  “Field  and  Stream  Magazine” 
records,  is  a 9-pound,  3-ounce  fish,  27  inches  long  taken 
from  Medford  Lake,  N.  J.  The  longest  chain  pickerel 
' is  a 30-inch,  9-pound  individual  caught  from  Green 
Pond,  N.  J.  It  is  possible  that  larger  pickerel  than 
this  have  been  taken  from  Pennsylvania  waters.  x'Vny 
1 authenticated  records  would  be  appreciated  by  the  re- 
search staff. 

Table  II  lists  the  growth  of  pickerel  in  fourteen  Penn- 
sylvania  lakes  and  the  Delaware  River.  The  growth  is 
consistent  as  compared  to  many  of  our  other  species. 
Some  lakes  are  not  represented  by  many  specimens. 
This  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  readily 
go  into  a trapnet. 

If  you  plan  to  fish  the  regions  which  have  chain 
pickerel,  artificial  spoons,  spinners  and  live  golden 
shiners  are  the  most  consistent  baits.  Don’t  miss  the 
tip-up  fishing  with  shiners  in  the  wintertime  through 
^ the  ice.  Enjoy  this  summer-winter  game  fish. 


THE  CHAIN  PICKEREL  is  an  inhabitant  of  many  of  the 
central  and  eastern  water  areas  of  Pennsylvania.  On  cold 
winter  days  the  chain  pickerel  furnish  excitement  and  sport 
for  those  who  are  hardy  enough  to  face  the  elements. 


TABLE  II 

Average  Calculated  Total  Lengths  of  Chain  Pickerel  at  Each 

Annulus 

Water 

County 

No. 

/ 

11 

111 

IV 

V 

VI 

Greeley  Lake 

Pike 

7 

2.8(7) 

7.3(7) 

11.6(5) 

14.4(3) 

15.2(2) 

Egypt  Meadows 

Pike 

13 

6.4(  13) 

11.9(12) 

14.6(2) 

Brady’s  Lake 

Monroe 

17 

5.0(17) 

10.0(17) 

13.6(16) 

16.2(9) 

North  Jersey  Lake 

Wayne  and 

10 

5.3  (10) 

10.5(10) 

13.4(3) 

15.3(2) 

Monroe 

Upper  Woods  Pond 

Wayne 

18 

6.9(18) 

12.1(7) 

15.6(2) 

Lake  Lorain 

Wayne 

2 

6.8(2) 

11.6(2) 

16.4(2) 

Idlewild  Lake 

Susquehanna 

19 

5.2(19) 

10.1(19) 

13.5(16) 

19.8(2) 

Bruce  Lake 

Pike 

7 

7.9(7) 

13.3(7) 

16.4(4) 

Promised  Land  Lake 

Pike 

13 

5.5(13) 

11.2(13) 

15.0(  10) 

17.4(3) 

Quaker  Lake 

Susquehanna 

9 

3.6(9) 

10.0(9) 

13.4(6) 

Lake  Winola 

Wyoming 

18 

4.4(18) 

8.9(  18) 

12.7(  16) 

17.9(3) 

22.3(1) 

Duck  Harbor  Pond 

Susquehanna 

29 

5.5(29) 

11.1(29) 

14.1(17) 

16.1(1) 

Lake  Wallenpaupack 

W ayne  and 

30 

6.8(30) 

12.9(28) 

17.5(  14) 

Pike 

Black  Moshannon 

Centre 

59 

5.7 ( 59) 

10.2  (.59) 

13.7(49) 

16.9(  13) 

19.6(3) 

21. UD 

Dam 

Delaware  River 

Wayne,  Pike 

13 

5.3(13) 

10.0(10) 

15.3(4) 

17.5(1) 

and  Monroe 

Fourteen  Lakes  and 

264 

5.5 

10.7 

14.4 

16.8 

18.9 

21.1 

One  River 

( ) Number  of  Fish 
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GOBLETS,  sparkling,  clear  and  clean  from  ELEPHANT  FEET,  ponderous,  stamping,  icy 

Dame  Nature's  glassware  cupboard.  feet. 


POTATO  MASHE  r ' Strange 

hoofs? 


CRYSTAL  DISHES,  sherbets  shine  like  dia- 
monds against  the  black  velvet  of  the  trout 
stream. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLE! 


I 

Along  a Winter  Trout  Stream 

Photos  by  Don  Shiner 


SIX  PINS  or  old  wine  bottles?  OCTOPUS  with  slimy,  icy  tentacles  awaits 

victim. 


COTTON  CANDY  on  a stick.  EXQUISITE  TRINKETS  from  a winter  world 

of  beauty. 


\Vi'V 


Opportunities  for  Anglers  in 
Audubon  Refuge  Stamp  Proposal 

The  number-one  reason  wiry  the  National  Audubon 
Society  has  proposed  a $2  wildlife  stamp  as  an  ad- 
mittance pass  to  the  National  Wildlife  Refuges  is  that 
"the  refuge  program  neetls  additional  funds,"  President 
Carl  A'.  Buchheister  told  the  leaders  of  other  conser- 
vation organizations  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  December  8. 
He  spoke  at  a conference  sponsored  by  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation. 

In  explaining  the  proposal,  Mr.  Buchheister  also  said  ; 

“'Phis  kind  of  fee  system  can  be  a useful 
tool  in  preventing  too  much  public  use  of  a 
refuge  when  too  many  trampling  feet  or  too 
many  automobiles  damage  the  habitat. 

certain  numher  of  citizens  make  special 
recreational  use  of  the  refuges  because  the 
refuges  make  wild  animals  accessible,  available 
or  visible.  It  seems  only  fair  that  these  citizens 
make  an  extra  contribution  to  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  the  Refuge  system." 

Mr.  Buchheister  said  that  since  the  proposal  was  first 
announced  October  30  at  the  NAS  convention  in  At- 
lantic City,  a great  deal  of  favorable  mail  has  been  re- 
ceived. "We  have  yet  to  hear  the  first  objection  from 
a bird  watcher,  and  I am  convinced  that  si)orts  anglers 
will  he  as  willing  t(j  help  pay  for  the  additional  fishing- 
opportunities  provided  by  the  refuges  as  the  duck 
hunters  are  to  take  care  of  the  ducks. 

"The  new  ‘Migratory  Wildlife  Conservation  Stamp' 
would  be  sold  through  the  post  offices  (as  are  the  duck 
stamps  ) as  an  annual  admittance  pass  for  adults  wish- 
ing to  enter  the  refuges  for  bird  watching,  wildlife 
photography,  fishing,  or  other  forms  of  recreation. 
Holders  of  Duck  Stamps  would  be  entitled  to  the  same 
privileges,  so  no  person  would  be  required  to  buv 
both  stamj)s. 

“.\t  thi,^  stage  of  our  study,"  Mr.  Buchheister  said, 
"we  suggest  the  new  stamp  be  issued  at  a fee  of  $2 : 
that  it  be  required  of  all  persons  17  years  of  age  or 
older;  that  the  stamp  itself  be  similar  in  design  to  the 
Duck  Stamp  except  depicting  each  year  a non-game 
species  of  migratory  wildlife,  and  otherwise  colored 
or  shaped  in  such  a way  as  to  be  distinguishable  at  a 
glance  from  the  Duck  Stamp.” 


Vending  Machines  at 
Hatcheries  Pay  Off 

Hie  New  Mexico  Department  of  Game  and  Fish 
has  discovered  a new  way  of  helping  defray  expenses 
at  their  hatcheries.  They  installed  vending  machines  to 
dispense  handfuls  of  pellet-type  fish  food  for  nickel 
or  dime  purchases  by  hatchery  visitors  to  feed  the  fish. 
Officials  at  the  hatcheries  say  the  deposits  are  mount- 
ing: since  installation  the  two  small  machines  have 
added  nearly  $400  to  the  department’s  funds. 


By  DON  SHINER 

Traveling  footpaths  along  trout  streams  I have  been 
unmercifully  poked,  slammed  and  bruised  by  a landi-ng 
net,  snagged  on  twig  or  branch.  The  elastic  cord  would 
stretch  to  its  limit,  then  snap  back  with  “back-busting” 
force ! 

Some  years  ago  I resolved  to  rid  my  fishing  gear 
of  this  punishing  accessory.  This  was  fine.  The  eight- 
to  ten-inch  trout  were  landed  very  well  by  sliding 
them  up  on  shore.  Now  and  then  a trout  that  hit  the 
feathers  proved  to  be  an  exceptionally  husky  individual. 
A trout  of  fifteen  to  twenty  inches  will  not  stand  such 
clumsy  foolishness.  On  these  occasions,  I dearly  wished 
for  a landing  net.  Still,  remembering  the  painful  jabs, 
curses,  and  temporary  loss  of  religion,  I would  not  give 
in  to  the  impulse  to  again  carry  a net  fitted  with  an 
elastic  cord. 

1 tried  a folding  or  collapsible  landing  net.  This 
slipped  into  a leather  sheath  that  was  attached  to  the 
belt  around  the  mid-section.  The  drawback  to  this  type 
came  when  the  metal  hoop  became  worn  and  no  longer 
would  fold  along  the  "dotted  line.” 

What  was  needed,  I thought,  was  a very  tiny  net, 
perhaps  one  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  that  could 
fit  into  a fishing  vest  pocket,  hut  with  a bag  long 
enough  to  handle  a husky  trout.  Pocket-size  nets  were 
unavailable,  searches  in  various  tackle  shops  proved 
fruitless. 

While  searching  for  this  "ideal"  net,  I found,  hy 
chance,  a counter  in  a dry  goods  store  filled  with  sew- 
ing supplies,  among  which  were  embroidery  hoops. 
These  measured  about  six  inches  in  diameter.  I pur- 
chased a set.  A hasty  trip  to  a sport  shop  uncovered 
a replacement  net  generally  sold  for  restringing  old 
frames. 

At  home  1 cut  a three-foot  length  of  nylon  line  and 
laced  the  net  to  the  embroidery  frames.  The  finished 
net  fit  the  palm  of  my  hand  and  packed  nicely  in  the 
pocket  of  a fishing  vest. 

The  chance  to  use  this  tiny,  pocket  size  net  came  on 
a subsequent  trip  astream.  A nice  fat  brown  slammed 
my  streamer  and  for  several  minutes  it  was  a touch 
and  go  battle,  with  the  odds  stacked  in  favor  of  the 
trout  breaking  the  finely  tajiered  leader.  After  delicate' 
handling,  the  trout  appeared  exhausted.  I removed  thei 
embroidery  net  from  my  pocket,  sulimerged  it  under 
water  and  slid  the  long  trout  through  the  small  six-inch' 
hoop  into  the  long  bag.  This  pocket  net  worked  fine ! It 
handled  numerous  situations  on  later  trips  astream. 
This,  coupled  to  the  fact  it  was  no  longer  vulnerable 
to  every  twig  or  branch  along  the  bushy  shoreline,  sold 
me  solidly  on  its  virtues.  The  net  lacks  a handle, 
but  this  is  no  serious  handicap  in  landing  a trout. 
Component  parts  (embroidery  rings  and  net)  cost  a 
mere  75  cents. 

PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER? 
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EMBROIDERY  HOOP  NET  fits  nicely  in  your  hand  for 
instant  action. 


DANDY  LITTLE  ITEM,  easy  to  make,  is  6 inches  in 
diameter,  18-inch  long  bag,  can  land  husky  trout. 
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CAN'T  BANG  YOUR  BACK  by  catching  on  every  twig 
along  the  stream  bank. 
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Nautical  Lingo 

1 low  many  limes  have  you  heard  someone  comment 
that  the  speed  of  a vessel  on  the  water  was  15  knots, 
nodded  your  liead  in  polite  agreement  and  wondered 
just  how  fast  the  ship  was  proceeding? 

Because  of  the  rapid  rise  in  boating  popularity, 
nautical  references  are  just  as  rapidly  becoming  fused 
into  everyday  household  language.  Hardly  a discussion 
of  that  exciting  next  weekend  boat  trip  passes  without 
the  mention  of  such  terms  as  “knots,"  "cleat,"  “beam, 
“draft,"  or — “c’mon  dad,  it’s  my  turn  for  a trick  at 
the  helm." 

Xautical  references  to  speed  and  distance,  for  in- 
stance, vary  considerably  from  those  commonly  used 
in  land  travel.  When  referring  to  a knot  as  it  applies 
to  progress  of  a vessel,  we  speak  of  it  as  a unit  of 
speed  equivalent  to  one  nautical  mile  per  hour.  Thus, 
when  a boat  covers  1 5 nautical  miles  per  hour  her 
speed  is  15  knots. 

.\  nautical  mile  is  1.15  statute  miles.  The  statute 
mile  is  the  common  measurement  in  highway  travel.  So 
when  a boat  is  traveling  at  15  knots,  it  is  proceeding  at 
17.25  statute  miles  per  hour. 

Another  nautical  term  of  measurement  is  the  fathom, 
ft  is  a measure  of  length  containing  six  feet  and  is 
used  chiefly  in  measuring  depth  of  water  by  soundings. 
A fathometer  is  a trade  name  for  a sonic  depth  finder. 

There  are  other  nautical  terms  that  have  meaning  far 
dift'erent  from  the  landlubber's  common  conception. 
For  instance,  “beam"  refers  to  the  greatest  width  of  a 
boat,  not  something  upon  which  a roof  rests.  “Cleats" 
are  not  projections  on  the  bottom  of  a football  player’.s 
shoes,  but  hardware  on  a boat  to  which  lines  are 
fastened. 

Instead  of  meaning  compulsory  entry  into  the  armed 
forces,  “draft”  means,  nautically,  the  depth  of  a vessel 
in  the  water  from  the  water  line  to  its  lowest  point. 
;\  nautical  “head"  is  a boat’s  toilet.  A “log"  is  not  a 
felled  tree  but  the  record  book  of  a ship’s  activities. 
We  usually  refer  to  the  man  who  paints  our  house  as 
a “painter,”  but  nautically  this  means  a line  by  which 
small  boats  are  towed  or  made  fast.  A “transom”  is 
not  an  opening  above  the  door  in  a room,  on  outboards 
it  is  the  part  from  which  the  motor  is  hung. 

A “trick”  in  seamen’s  language  is  a period  of  duty 
at  the  helm,  not  a mischievous  act.  The  nautical  version 
of  “trim”  has  no  reference  to  a figure,  but  means  the 
way  a boat  floats  in  die  water  with  reference  to  the 
horizontal  plane. 

That  glossary  of  nautical  jargon,  however,  should 
include  ample  mention  of  water  safety  items  such  as 
“wake  hazard,"  “life  jackets."  “don’t  overload,”  and 
“rules-of-the-road.” 


Car-top  Boats 

Although  the  hull  that  will  take  a 50-horsepower  out- 
board is  still  in  great  demand,  a goodly  group  of  fisher- 
men, campers,  hunters,  and  such  are  looking  for  a light 
boat  that  can  easily  be  hoisted  on  top  of  the  family  car 
and  carried  into  remote  areas.  Some  who  seek  this  port- 
able craft  settle  for  a compromise  and  often  end  up 
with  a tipsy,  unsafe  one. 

A light  boat  need  not  be  an  unstable  one.  Design  is 
important,  and  also  how  the  craft  balances  with  a load. 
Weight  obviously  is  important  but  certainly  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  safety.  Selection  boils  down  to  trying  out 
several  of  good  manufacture  and  picking  the  one  that 
suits  your  needs  best.  Bear  in  mind  the  motor  limita- 
tions of  these  car-top  craft.  Usually  a five-horse  kicker 
is  plenty  and  often  a three  will  do  the  job.  Be  mighty 
careful  about  over-powering  the  little  vessels. 

A 12-footer  comfortably  handles  two  men  and  a 
limited  amount  of  gear.  If  you’re  fi.shing,  two  are  plenty 
anyway.  More  than  normal  care  should  be  taken  in 
choppy  water,  going  over  big  wakes,  and  such  as  that. 
Remember  these  craft  are  not  made  to  conciuer  big 
water.  Handle  with  care. 


Cruising  Cookbook 

A culinary  tip  to  live-aboard  boatmen  (eciually  good 
for  the  trailer  dweller  and  also  mighty  useful  to  im- 
patient people  like  myself  who  have  to  cook  up  a home 
meal  but  loathe  lengthy  preparation)  : There’s  a book 
out — “The  New  Cruising  Cookbook,"  that’ll  be  a big 
help  in  solving  galley  problems. 

Write  authors  Russell  K.  Jones  and  C.  McKim  Nor- 
ton : “We  know  that  the  sailor  who  cooks  on  a small 
boat  usually  wants  to  spend  a minimum  amount  of  time 
in  the  galley.  For  this  reason  many  complete  meals  are 
included  which  take  less  than  30  minutes.  Most  of  the 
recipes  call  for  less  than  an  hour’s  cooking  time  from 
the  moment  the  stove  is  lit  . . . on  the  other  hand,  this 
book  is  not  for  those  who  believe  that  bad  food  is  a 
necessary  evil  on  a small  boat.  The  pseudo-rugged  life 
typified  by  eating  cold  beans  or  tuna  fish  right  out  of 
the  can  is  not  for  us.  Our  philosophy  is  maximum  com- 
fort with  . . . essential  simplicity.  . . .’’ 

I’ve  been  using  it  as  cooking  guide  at  home  as  well 
as  afloat  . . . and  as  I mentioned,  its  simplicity  appeals 
to  my  lazy  nature.  Published  by  W.  W.  Norton  & Co., 
New  York,  it  sells  for  $4.50. 


When  your  boat  takes  on  water  from  a slow  leak  or  a 
rain  storm,  don’t  scrape  off  the  floor  paint  by  using  an 
old  tin  can  for  bailing.  Here’s  a better  way.  Get  your- 
self a paper  milk  carton  and  slice  off  the  top.  There 
will  be  no  more  scratched  paint — one  carton  will  last 
throughout  the  season. 
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Trick  Skiing  Made  Easy 

A very  good  pocket-size  manual  "Trick  Skiing  Made 
Easy”  is  available  on  request  from  Bill  D.  Clifford, 
Executive  Manager,  American  Water  Ski  Association, 
;\Vinter  Haven,  Fla.  It  employs  photos  made  with  a 
sequence  camera,  gives  clear  step-by-step  instruction 
)n  how  to  master  side  slides,  backwards  starts,  turn- 
arounds, swan  wake  turns,  etc. 


Scuba  Diver  Training  Film 

A new  scuba  diver  training  film  is  now  available  for 
rental  or  purchase.  Titled  “Beyond  the  Surf,”  the  film 
; helps  train  skin  divers  to  the  exacting  retpiirements  of 
their  sport.  Everyone  who  aspires  to  safe  skin  or  scuba 
diving  will  get  good  training  for  his  own  ])rotection 
with  the  new  film.  For  details  write — Kemp  R.  Niver, 
iRenovare  Co.,  727  North  Fairfax  Avenue,  Los  Angeles 
46,  Calif. 


Oarlocks— Rowlocks 

"Oarlocks”  are  used  for  sculling  . . . “rowlocks”  are 
used  for  rowing.  Is  this  correct?  Ye  Ed  is  always  re- 
ferring (wrongly,  he  supposes)  to  the  "oarlocks”  while 
rowing  a boat  . . . anyone  know  for  sure? 


A few  simple  precautions  will  help  prevent  marred 
decks  and  cut  down  the  amount  of  maintenance  and 
revarnishing  around  your  boat. 

Some  recommendations  include  the  use  of  rubber 
automobile  floor  mats  under  anchors,  fuel  containers 
and  Ashing  tackle  boxes  and  for  cutting  bait.  These 
mats  will  eliminate  a lot  of  scratches  that  otherwise 
might  occur. 

Place  a coconut  mat  on  your  pier  so  passengers  can 
wipe  sand  from  their  shoes  before  coming  on  board. 


I Boaters  need  a little  self-consciousness.  If  they  had 
it,  big  boat  wakes  would  be  quickly  observed  and  cor- 
rected. The  waves  created  by  one  boat  can  be  danger- 
;Ous  or  a nuisance  to  another. 

Boats  traveling  slowly  have  small  wakes  and  boats 
planing  have  small  wakes.  Boats  in  “scjuat” — where 
the  tail  digs  in — create  high  waves.  Also,  heavily-loaded 
boats  traveling  fast — or  trying  to  travel  fast — have 
high  wakes. 

How’s  your  wake  ? 


The  expression  . . . “cat  out  of  the  bag,”  has  its  origin  in 
the  early  days  when  sailors  served  before  the  mast  and  when 
discipline  was  strict  in  the  British  Navy.  The  cat-o’-nine-tails  was 
usually  chosen  for  meting  out  punishment  and  this  cruel,  whip- 
like device  was  kept  in  a bright  red  bag  ...  so  that  the  blood 
from  its  victims  would  not  show'.  When  it  was  to  be  used,  and 
1 taken  from  the  container,  word  was  quickly  passed  from  man 
I to  man  around  the  ship  . . . “the  cat’s  out  of  the  bag!”  . . . tbe 
I expression  is  in  common  usage  today. 
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Meaning  of  OBC  Capacity  Plate 

The  boat  builder  who  participates  in  the  (DBC  boat 
rating  program  on  “pounds  and  power”  capacity  sub- 
mits computations  on  Boat  Capacity  Application  forms 
supplied  by  OBC.  Separate  forms  are  used  for  each 
model  that  is  to  be  rated. 

If  hull  design  and  specifications  are  changed  by  the 
boat  builder  after  his  craft  has  been  rated,  an  applica- 
tion for  rating  the  new  model  must  be  re-submitted  for 
OBC  approval. 

Based  on  these  application  forms  OBC  issues  boat 
weight  and  horsepower  capacity  approvals  to  boat 
manufacturers.  This  entitles  the  boat  manufacturer  to 
display  the  OBC  capacity  plate. 

Whenever  you  buy,  borrow  or  use  an  outboard  boat, 
take  note  whether  or  not  an  OBC  rating  ])late  is  on  the 
transom  and  adhere  to  the  “pounds  and  power"  it 
stipulates. 

Eor  better  food  products  you  trust  trademarks,  for 
better  wearing  apparel  you  inspect  clothing  labels  and 
for  .safer  boating  you  should  be  aware  of  this  metal  plate. 


EXAMPLE  of  exact  size  of  OBC  plate  for  boat  rated  at  70 
horsepower  and  1,345  pounds. 
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bv04n  the  Stfieami. 

District  Warden  William  Miller  and  I were  cliecking  mine 
drainage  in  the  Scaffold  Lick  area  recently.  About  3 miles  out 
of  Smethport  I saw  a black  object  in  an  old  cornfield.  We 
stopped,  figuring-  it  was  a dog  feeding  on  a dead  deer.  Climbing 
a bank  to  get  a better  look  we  found  it  to  be  a cub  bear  in  very 
poor  condition,  estimated  its  weight  at  about  20  pounds.  Tracks 
all  over  the  field  indicated  the  poor  little  fellow'  had  been  trying 
desperately  to  find  some  old  ears  of  corn  to  eat.  Warden  Miller 
and  I got  a bag  and  a half  of  corn,  put  it  under  a hemlock  tree 
at  the  edge  of  the  cornfield.  We  hope  the  little  guy  is  curled  up 
around  it,  purring  like  a kitten  full  of  cream. — District  Warden 
Wilbur  Will  iams  (McKean) 

# 

District  Warden  Bernard  D.  Ambrose  (Elk)  last  October 
guided  a group  of  about  40  boys  of  Fox  Township  Junior  Con- 
servation Club  on  a field  trip  to  northern  Elk  County.  The 
party  visited  various  streams  of  the  area  with  the  highlight  trip 
to  the  East  Branch  Clarion  River  Flood  Control  Reservoir. 
The  boys  were  very  disappointed  to  learn  the  reservoir  plus  the 
many  miles  of  beautiful  stream  below  it  were  barren  to  fishing 
because  of  mine  acid  drainage. 

# 

On  Sunday,  December  31,  19(>1,  Regional  Supervisor  Clair 
Fleeger  and  I checked  two  ice  fishermen  on  Chapman  Lake. 
They  were  doing  figure  skating  around  their  tip-ups  while 
waiting  for  bites. — District  Warden  Walter  G.  Lazusky  ( Lacka- 
wanna ) . 

# 

District  Warden  Kenneth  Aley  ( Potter ) predicts  good  trout 
fishing  in  1962  after  checking  many  streams  in  Potter  County. 
He  found  an  excellent  holdover  of  trout  and  saw  many  trout 
spawning  during  September,  October,  and  November. 

# 

Patrolling  the  vicinity  of  Hopbottom  last  season  I saw  a 
trapper  checking  his  traps  with  a 4-inch  pickerel  caught  in  a 
trap,  the  rear  portion  of  his  body  twisted  in  an  “S”  shape,  still 
alive,  when  released,  swam  away.  Anyone  catching  an  “S" 
shaped  pickerel  is  hereby  notified  this  fish  has  been  through  the 
“traps!” — District  Warden  Stephen  Shabbick  (Wyoming). 

# 

District  Warden  G.  Max  Noll  (Susquehanna)  finds  ice  fishing 
off  to  a good  start  at  the  following  lakes:  Montrose,  Forest, 
Page,  Little  Elk,  Tingley,  Heart,  where  pickerel,  perch  and  blue- 
gills  furnished  most  of  the  action.  Quaker,  Silver  and  Ely 
Lakes  ice  was  still  considered  unsafe. 

# 

Paul  Thompson,  Tionesta,  had  some  fine  days  astream  last 
season  on  the  .Allegheny  River,  catching  three  muskies  12, 
13,  18  pounds;  36,  38  and  4U>2  inches. — District  Warden  Norman 
L.  Blum  (Forest  and  Clarion). 

# 

Two  men  fishing  Adams  Pond  near  Equinunk  found  the  ice 
fishing  slow.  They  took  a turn  around  their  tip-ups  checking- 
bait  only  to  find  eight  of  their  10  largest  minnows  missing  from 
the  bait  bucket.  Backing  up  to  a fire  on  the  shore  they  noticed 
a black  object  jumping  in  the  snow  along  the  shore.  Straight- 
way to  the  minnow  bucket  and  back  out  with  another  large 
minnow  stolen  by  the  criminal  ...  a large  mink !— District 
Warden  Harland  Reynolds  (Wayne). 


District  Warden  Joseph  E.  Bartley  ( Pike)  took  his  13-year- 
old  daughter,  Linda,  duck  hunting  the  past  season.  On  return 
she  wrote  this  poem  for  a school  assignment : 

THE  HUNTERS 

My  father  said  it’s  lots  of  fun. 

Untie  the  dog  and  get  your  gun. 

Got  my  gun,  piled  in  the  truck. 

Went  to  a place  full  of  muck. 

\Vaded  in  mud  up  to  our  knees. 

Dog  was  covered  with  drowned  fleas. 

Waited  and  watched  the  sky  in  vain, 

.All  we  saw  were  drops  of  rain. 

My  father  said  it’s  time  for  lunch, 

When  then  and  there  came  a great  big  bunch. 

“Shoot!  Shoot!"  he  yelled.  “Over  there!’’ 

I threw-  my  sandwdch  into  the  air. 

Home,  tired  and  muddy  . . . out  of  luck. 

Between  the  tw’o  of  us  nary  a duck. 

# 

Walleye  fishing  so  far  this  winter  has  been  good  but  old 
Dame  Nature  is  making  it  tough.  Shore  ice  has  been  too  thin 
to  walk  on  and  to  fish  the  better  holes  anglers  must  first 
“break  the  ice”  and  float  it  out  of  the  way. — District  Warden 
Kenneth  Corey  ( W arren ) . 

# 

Walleye  catches  w'ere  reported  from  Cambridge  Springs 
area  of  French  Creek.  Some  northern  pike  and  large  perch 
were  taken  from  Conneaut  Lake.  Ralph  Vaughn,  Saegertown, 
reports  spearing  carp  in  French  Creek,  bagging  carp  and 
suckers,  tbe  largest  carp  weighed  34  pounds. — District  Warden 
Raymond  Hoover  (Crawford). 

# 

Three  men  sat  fishing  from  shore  at  Pymatuning  Lake,  on 
an  ideal  hunting  day  last  season,  rods  at  ready,  shotguns  across 
their  knees.  Inspection  showed  1 mallard,  1 Canada  goose  and 
3 hefty  walleye.  One  gent  asked,  “How  do  you  put  a goose  on 
a stringer?” — S.  Carlyle  Sheldon,  Northwest  Regional  Warden 
Supervisor. 

# 

“Early  Ice”  in  Luzerne  County  forms  later  than  in  counties 
farther  north  and  can  be  deceptive.  While  most  of  the  surface 
of  a lake  may  be  frozen,  patches  of  open  water  cause  seepage 
to  adjacent  snow-covered  ice  forming  a slush.  A crust  will  form 
atop  the  slush  durir-ig  a short  cold  snap  which  will  almost,  but 
not  quite,  support  a man.  The  resultant  plunge  through  the 
crust  to  the  supporting  ice  a foot  below,  sends  many  ice  fisher- 
men scurrying  back  to  shore.  Rains  have  converted  our  lake 
snow  coverings  to  good  solid  ice  in  most  cases.  With  little 
snow  to  date  (mid-January ),  our  lake  surfaces  have  frozen  to 
“glass-like”  surfaces.  Ice  fishermen  on  Harvey’s  Lake  must 
compete  with  hundreds  of  skaters  and  ice-boaters  for  equal 
space.  The  lake  is  a wonderland  of  winter  sports  for  those 
unafraid  of  the  cold  outdoors. — District  Warden  James  Yoder 
( Luzerne-E.  Sullivan  Counties). 

# 

AA’illiam  Wilhelm  figures  he  lost  two  large  muskies  while 
fishing  at  Gordon  Lake  in  late  October.  Using  20-pound  test 
line  he  was  unable  to  land  the  two  fish. 

# 

Elmer  Howserberger  had  a fine  day  on  Gordon  Lake  October 
28  when  he  landed  5 largemouth  bass  and  a fine  pickerel. 
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Former  Warden  Dies 

' A former  fish  warden,  Harry  Z.  Cole,  of  Canonsburg, 
?a.,  died  at  Washington,  Pa.,  hospital,  on  January  23, 
1%2.  Mr.  Cole  was  appointed  a warden  for  Alont- 
gomery  County  on  June  1,  1935,  and  retired  on  April 
50,  1952.  A hard  working  officer,  he  was  respected  by 
jill  who  knew  him.  The  ANGLER  pays  final  tribute 
1 0 an  old  friend. 

Lehigh  Club  Junior  Fly 
Tying  Classes  Underway 

Winter  fly  tying  classes  for  Juniors  of  the  Lehigh 
bounty  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Assoc.,  Inc.,  is  under- 
lay for  1962.  When  trout  season  opens,  students 
should  have  a nice  assortment  of  tempting  flies  for 
;he  new  fishing  season.  Raymond  C.  Moyer  is  Advisor 
Df  Junior  Activities  Committee.  Mark  F.  Passaro  is 
President  of  the  club. 


Biologist  Al  Larsen  Transfers  To 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 

Alfred  Larsen,  with  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion for  11  years,  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
nercial  Fisheries,  Ann  Arbor,  on  November  1.  Al  is 
with  the  Branch  of  Exploratory  Fishing  and  Gear  Re- 
search. He  will  be  one  of  the  scientists  aboard  the 
Kaho,  the  brand-new  65-foot  exploratory  fishing  vessel 
assigned  to  work  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Pennsylvania, 
faced  with  a reduced  budget,  was  forced  to  eliminate 
the  Lake  Erie  research  work  Al  had  been  engaged  in 
for  several  years  and  asked  the  Bureau  to  hire  him. 
Al  is  well  acquainted  with  the  commerical  fisheries  of 
the  Great  Lakes  and  is  experienced  in  vessel  operation 
and  maintenance.  The  Bureau  is  obligated  to  Pennsyl- 
vania for  letting  us  have  this  man. — Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Jersey  Shore  Boaters  Escape 
Drowning  in  Icy  River  Waters 

Two  boaters  narrowly  escaped  drowning  in  the  icy 
waters  of  the  West  Branch,  Susejuehanna  River  near 
Jersey  Shore  on  November  21.  On  the  spot  at  the  time. 
District  Warden  Lee  F.  Shortess  (Lycoming)  and 
Special  Fish  Warden  S.  C.  Merlochi  saw  the  men  start 
their  motor  on  an  8-foot  pram  of  narrow  beam  : cruise 
downriver.  Suddenly  the  small  craft  went  under  throw- 
ing the  men  into  the  35-degree  water.  They  hung  onto 
their  overturned  boat  until  the  wardens  rescued  them. 
Only  one  life  saving  device  was  aboard,  the  operator  of 
the  tiny  craft  later  charged  with  failing  to  properlv 
equip  his  boat. 


ADDRESS  CHANGED?  Club  Secretary  changed? 
Promptly  notify  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  both 
old  and  new  data. 


CLUB  NEWS?  The  ANGLER  wants  news  of  club 
activities.  Photos  and  snapshots  always  welcome  on 
club  projects.  Please  put  us  on  the  mailing  list  for  your 
club  publication.  Address:  PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER, 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


James  A.  Wright,  Popular  Brookville, 
Pa.,  Sportsman,  Passes  On 

James  A.  Wright,  well-known  sportsman  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Jefferson  Counly  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs,  suftered  a heart  attack  and  died  on  November  7, 
1961.  Staunch  friend  of  the  sportsman  and  fighter 
against  bad  conservation  practices,  his  stilled  voice  will 
be  sorely  missed.  The  PENNSYLC’ANIA  ANGLER 
pays  respectful  tribute  to  a fine  gentleman. 


Harrisburg  Hunters  and  Anglers 
Elect  Officers-Directors  1962 

Frank  Hoft'er,  Hummelstown,  was  re-elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Harrisburg  Hunters  and  Anglers  Associa- 
tion recently  at  annual  election  of  officers.  Also  re- 
elected were : Earl  Diehl,  Harrisburg,  vice  j)resident ; 
Lester  Flowers,  Camp  Hill,  treasurer,  and  Charles  Gil- 
man, Harrisburg,  secretary.  Directors  elected:  Wallace 
Reed,  Ben  Rosen,  Martin  Yountz,  Howard  Murray. 
Jr.,  F.  J.  Winand,  Jake  Schlosser,  John  Bistline,  Rich- 
ard Charles.  Jack  Aleighan,  Paul  Markle  and  John 
Plowman,  Jr. 


Cigarette  Tax  Sponsors 
Wisconsin  Acquisitions 

The  Wisconsin  Conservation  Commission  has  re- 
leased details  of  its  first  purchases  under  the  stepped-up 
land  acquisition  program  made  possible  by  the  new  one 
cent  tax  on  cigarettes. 

The  commission  launched  the  program  with  the  pur- 
chase of  3,435  acres  at  a cost  of  $222,942.  Prices  ranged 
from  $2  and  up  per  acre  depending  on  location,  avail- 
ability and  the  amount  of  lake  and  stream  frontage  in- 
volved. The  average  price  was  $64.88  per  acre. 

Game  land  acquisitions  amounted  to  1,771  acres  at 
a cost  of  $38,880 ; forest  and  park  lands  totaled  1 ,026 
acres  at  a cost  of  $149,791  and  included  11,700  feet  of 
river  and  lake  frontage ; and  fishery  acquisitions 
amounted  to  678  acres  for  $40,371  including  at  least 
10,000  feet  of  lake  and  stream  frontage  as  well  as 
springs  and  spawning  grounds. 


ICE  FISHERMEN  who  detest  the  cold,  wet  job  of  skimming 
ice  from  holes  can  solve  the  operation  "hand  freeze"  with  an 
ice-port.  It’s  an  ingenious  device  that  fits  around  the  hole,  has 
a bag  for  rock  salt.  The  salt  keeps  the  hole  and  your  line  from 
freezing  and  some  claim  the  salt  attracts  fish.  The  gadget  is 
now  available  at  sporting  goods  stores. 
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On  the  NATURE  TRAIL 

SNOW. . . 

True  SNOW  CRYSTALS  are  not  frozen  clouds,  but  are 
the  invisible  moisture  between  and  around  the  cloud  droplets 
that  have  crystallized  into  geometric  forms.  Irregular  snow 
granules  are  frozen  cloud  droplets. 

Snow  crystals,  usually  hexagonal,  are  more  beautiful,  sym- 
metrical than  the  crystals  of  any  of  the  minerals.  The  feathery 
snow  crystals  are  formed  in  the  lower  warmer  clouds  and  the 
smaller,  more  solid  ones  come  from  high,  intensely  cold  clouds. 

A SNOWFLAKE  is  a cluster  of  crystals.  Snow,  as  stored 
water,  is  an  important  factor  in  the  natural  regulation  of  the 
supply  of  water.  Snow,  as  glacial  ice  and,  when  melted,  as 
surface  water,  plays  an  important  part  in  land  erosion  and  in 
converting  rocks  into  soil. 

SNOW  forms  over  all  sections  of  the  earth,  but  in  warmer 
climates  falls  as  rain.  Much  heavier  snows  fall  in  the  temperate 
zones  than  in  the  arctic  regions.  Reason  : more  moisture  in  the 
air. — Conservation  Volunteer 


Campfires  ... 

Charcoal  and  flaked  flint  form  the  unmistakable  spoor  of 
early  man  in  America.  The  long  migration  trail  from  Bering 
Strait  spreads  fan-wise  across  the  Continent  and  is  dotted  with 
the  remains  of  ancient  campfires. 

Almost  as  imperishable  as  the  flint  projectile  points  that  ac- 
companied these  Ice-Age  hunters,  is  the  charcoal  from  their 
cooking  fires. 

Just  how  decay  resistant  charcoal  can  be  is  indicated  by 
specimens  from  Tule  Springs,  Nev.  According  to  the  Car- 
bon 14  method  of  dating,  they  are  nearly  24,000  years  old. 
Fossil  shells  in  the  rocks  are  documentary  proof  of  the  kinds 
of  crustaceans  that  inhabited  the  ancient  seas.  In  like  manner 
charcoal  may  be  used  to  identify  the  species  of  trees  that  fueled 
hunters’  fires  thousands  of  years  ago.  In  the  arid  States  of 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  hickory  charcoal  has  been  found  in 
some  of  the  ancient  campfire  sites.  This  indicates  that  a moist 
climate  once  prevailed  in  the  Southwest.  Today  there  are  no 
native  species  of  hickory  in  this  area. 

Prehistoric  campfire  sites  also  tell  us  something  of  the 
animal  life  that  these  early  hunters  encountered.  Ice-Age  man 
brougiit  in  his  kill  to  he  roasted  over  the  flames.  Alastodon  and 
mammoth  flesh  and  the  meat  of  an  extinct  bison  were  cooked 
over  hot  coals  that  persist  today  as  charcoal. 

The  campfire  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  links  between 
modern  man  and  his  Stone  Age  ancestors.  The  twentieth  cen- 
tury hunter  seated  beside  a night  campfire  finds  that  his  w’orld 
has  shrunk  to  that  of  his  primitive  forebears.  Beyond  the  fire- 
light’s bright  glare  lies  the  unknown.  No  longer  is  it  patrolled 
by  wild  beasts.  1 he  saber-toothed  cat,  the  mammoth,  mastodon 
and  short-faced  bear  have  disappeared,  but  man  has  not  yet 
learned  to  live  at  peace  with  his  kind. 

Greater  terrors  than  all  of  the  snarling  and  trumpeting  beasts 
of  the  Ice  .A-ge  lie  out  there  beyond  the  tiny  circle  of  light. 
High  in  the  night  sky  a jet  bomber  sweeps  across  the  heavens. 
Guided  missiles  with  atomic  warheads  stand  poised  on  launch- 
ing pads  for  instant  retaliation  should  the  enemy  strike  with- 
out warning. 

Man,  the  hunter,  has  now  become  the  hunted  one.  Civilization 
has  made  the  full  circle.  If  the  holocaust  should  be  unleashed, 
the  ultimate  survivors  of  the  bombs  and  the  fallout  may  have 
to  seek  the  shelter  of  the  friendly  campfire  until  they  have 
picked  up  the  broken  fragments  of  their  civilization  and  pieced 
them  together  again. — Larry  Stotz 


E/TUnUlE 
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By  BETTYE  BREESER 


Some  choose  to  watch  the  sun  as  it  yawns  and  stretches  upon* 
the  eastern  sky.  They  use  fishing  as  an  excuse  to  get  a first-^ 
hand  view  of  the  world  drenched  in  cleansing  dew,  and  see  the' 
first  golden  streaks  of  morn  herald  another  day.  Others  reap 
real  joy  in  watching  a fiery  sunset  slowly  ebb  into  the  purple 
shadows  of  night — silently  and  majestically.  There  are  those, 
too,  who  find  a healing  tonic  in  the  blue  black  night,  when  the 
stars  seem  to  nudge  the  golden  moon  across  the  heavenly  arch. 
Aloonlight  transforms  a dusty  world  into  a realm  of  cool,  spar- 
kling splendor. 

Slow  moving  wrinkled  masses  of  green  algae  stir  the  split 
circle  lily  pads  in  a restless  dance  where  some  anglers  choose  to 
cast.  Here  wa.x  white  blossoms,  filled  like  a cup  of  yellow  gold, 
offer  perfect  beauty  amid  a rug-like  pattern  on  the  water.  The 
plunking  of  greenback  frogs  interrupts  the  sweet  music  of  wind 
in  distant  trees,  and  tiny  birds  of  the  grasses  dart  close  to  the 
fisherman’s  gear. 

Aleadow  grasses  aglow  with  vari-colored  blooms  offer  an 
inviting  walk  to  those  who  tote  buckets  and  rigging  to  shore- 
lines, while  the  sweet  scented  pine  covered  woodland  forest 
beckons  to  those  who  seek  the  shade.  There’s  seclusion  and 
peace  amid  water  plants  that  dip  their  catkins  into  the  surface, 
and  quietude  on  mossy,  fern-decked  shores. 

Winter  winds  hold  no  dread  for  those  who  bask  in  sheltered 
nooks  along  a frozen  lake.  The  rumbling  and  cracking  of  the 
giant  span  give  strength  to  those  who  sit  and  watch  nature 
tussle  with  ice  against  the  shore.  Ever  changing  elements  are 
but  a pattern  for  man  to  follow  as  he  too  battles  for  existence 
in  a troubled  world.  Yes — “goin’  fishin’  ” means  more  than  rod 
and  line — it’s  the  perfect  tonic  for  mankind. 


Conservation  Conversation 

Before  they  have  reached  any  final  solution 
To  problems  of  zoatcr  control  and  pollution, 

As  z’oices  go  higher  and  faces  grozv  tauter, 

There's  going  to  be  lots  of  damns  over  the  zvatcr. 

— Gladys  B.  Cutler 


OUTDOOR  CALENDAR 

Feb.  2 — Ground-Hog  Day 

Feb.  9-17 — (No  show  Sunday  the  11th)  Pennsylvania  Sports 
and  Outdoor  Show,  Farm  Show  Bldg.,  Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

March  2-10 — Philadelphia  Show — Convention  Hall 

March  16-25 — Allentown  Sportsmen’s  Show 

March  18-24 — National  Wildlife  Week 

April  2,1-30 — Pittsburgh  Sportsmen’s  Show 

^ 5}: 

— At  Philadelphia  Natural  History  Museum  — 

Feb.  3 — Nature  Adventure  for  Youth,  10:30  a.m.  Three  films — 
Beaver  Valley,  Life  Along  the  Waterw'ays  and  Big 
White  Water.  Free. 

Feb.  10 — Nature  Adventures  for  Youth,  10:30  a.m.  Two  films — 
Animals  of  the  Farm  and  Woods.  Free. 

Feb.  17 — Nature  Adventures  for  Youth,  10:30  a.m.  “Insect 
Societies’’ — closeups  of  living  habits  of  ants,  honey- 
bees and  termites.  Free. 

Feb.  24 — Nature  Adventures  for  Youth,  10:30  a.m.  “Story  of 
the  Earth" — two  films  about  prehistoric  life.  Eree. 
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Tf§itti§  FUi»s 

With  STUART  DUFFIELD 

Here’s  an  all-season  dry  fly  that  will  work  from  the  opening 
day  until  early  in  the  fall.  It  combines  features  found  in  two  old 
favorites — the  Dark  Cahill  and  the  Dark  Hendrickson.  I like 
:to  tie  this  on  a number  14  hook  but  in  warmer  weather  it's  a 
good  idea  to  have  some  No.  16’s  and  possibly  No.  18’s  in  your 
Ifly  box. 

For  the  dressing : 

I Tail — red  cock  spade  hackles 
I Body — gray  fur  from  either  muskrat  or  red  fox 
' Wings — wood  duck 

Hackle — brown  and  blue  dun  mixed. 

To  facilitate  the  casting  of  this  fly  try  a leader  of  the  fol- 
lowing dimensions.  It’s  an  easy  tie  to  remember.  All  you  have 
'to  do  is  to  remember  the  number  30  and  then  step  down  each 
section  by  five  inches. 

: Butt:  30"  of  .019;  25"  of  .015;  20"  of  .013;  15"  of  .011; 

10"  of  .009;  followed  by  a tippet  section  of  18"  of 
j either  .008  or  .007. 

' You  can  readily  make  this  a good  wet  fly  leader  by  merely 
! leaving  off  the  tippet  section.  I work  off  this  basic  leader  all 
j season  long.  Carry  additional  coils  of  leader  material  with  you 
land  you  can  tailor  your  leader  right  on  the  stream.  You  will 
! find  the  quickly-tapered  leader  will  lay  out  a fly  in  as  neat  a 
j manner  as  you  would  want. 

; To  further  exploit  the  jwtential  of  this  comprehensive  fly  j'ou 
;may  go  to  the  nymph  which  is  a close  adaptation  of  the  dry 
I version.  It  would  be  dressed  like  this : 

Tail — red  or  brown 

! Body — gray  muskrat  or  the  gray  from  the  red  fox 
! Hackle — gray  (blue  dun),  either  bearded  or  tied  in  one  turn 

Wing  pad — brown  hackle  tip  tied  flat  and  covering  the  upper 
third  of  the  fur  body.  Only  tie  in  the  section  di- 
rectly back  of  the  eye  of  the  hook. 

To  guarantee  success  with  this  nymph  I would  begin  with  a 
fine  tippeted  leader  wnth  the  terminal  end  measuring  .006  and 
smaller.  Cast  slightly  above  the  cross  stream  angle  and  let 
your  nymph  float  naturally.  As  your  nymph  completes  its  swing 
down  current  slowly  raise  your  rod  tip  and  impart  the  slightest 
palsied  motion  to  your  hand.  At  the  completion  of  the  float 
leave  your  fly  in  the  water  a few  seconds.  At  this  point  slowly 
release  a little  excess  line  held  in  your  left  hand.  This  will  let 
your  fly  float  unrestricted  downstream  a few  feet.  As  you 
release  your  line  lower  rod  tip.  When  the  additional  line  is 
taut,  again  slowly  raise  rod  tip.  Do  this  several  times  until 
you  are  certain  there  is  no  fish  following  your  nymph.  At 
this  point  slowly  retrieve  the  fly  using  the  hand  twist  retrieve 
and  again  imparting  just  the  slightest  palsied  motion  to  the  rod. 

This  method  will  get  fish  if  you  will  remember  to  fish  your 
cast  slowly  and  with  care.  Watch  line  where  it  joins  your 
leader  for  any  unusual  movements.  This  could  be  a fisb.  Don’t 
be  impatient  to  cast  as  very  few  fish  are  caught  with  a fly  in 
the  air.  Most  fish  will  be  taken  near  the  end  of  the  nymph’s 
float  while  raising  your  rod  tip. 


Anglers  who  tie  their  owm  flies  dislike  the  job  of  stripping- 
peacock  or  chicken  feathers.  The  stripped  feathers  form  the 
bodies  of  dry  flies.  Feather  stripping,  however,  need  no  longer 
be  a chore.  Try  this:  soak  the  feathers  in  hot  liquid  disin- 
fectant bleach.  The  fuzz  just  fizzes  away. 


CHANGED  ADDRESS?  ? ? Promptly  notify  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission  both  old  and  new  address. 


PERFECT  BALANCE 

A rock,  located  on  the  crest  of  North  IMonntain,  near 
Deer  Lake,  Sullivan  County,  balances  perfectly  and  pre- 
cariously on  a tiny  pedestal.  It  has  stood  in  this  strange 
position  for  countless  centuries.  Barring  an  earthquake 
or  an  atomic  blast,  the  rock  may  defy  gravity  until 
the  end  of  time. 

The  rock  probably  weighs  several  tons  and  oddly, 
rests  upon  a narrow  pillar  of  stone  less  than  a foot  in 
width.  It  can  be  teetered  and  tottered  slightly,  but 
human  efifort  or  that  of  nature  fails  to  upset  it.  Folks 
in  nearby  iNIawrglen  village  refer  to  it  as  “ticklish  rock." 

Fishermen  bent  on  visiting  Deer  Lake,  a superb  pond 
for  pickerel,  can  see  this  balancing  rock  by  traveling  a 
dirt  road  leading  from  IMawrglen  to  the  North  IMoun- 
tain.  Someone  thoughtfully  placed  a marker  along  the 
wayside  pointing  to  a woods  trail  leading  to  the  un- 
usual stone.  The  path  is  not  a well  traveled  route,  indi- 
cating few  know  or  visit  this  unusual  rock.  It  is  one  of 
Pennsvlvania’s  natural  oddities. 


Folks  who  really  love  the  outdoors  have  a keen  anticipation 
of  U'hat  may  be  done,  what  may  be  enjoyed  and  zehat  may  be 
learned. 

The  'value  of  a day  in  the  outdoors  is  what  the  ne.vt  day's 
memory  of  it  shall  be. 

• 

The  problems  of  consen-ation  arc  changing  so  fast  that 
some  of  them  may  become  obsolete  before  they  can  cause 
any  real  trouble. 
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The  Editor's  Angle 


Dear  Sir : 


PERKIOMEN  CREEK  MUSKY,  33V4-inch,  9-lb.  4-oz.  fish 
caught  on  night  crawler  by  Bob  Reinhardt  on  left.  Fishing  pal 
Sidney  Blackwell  on  right  helps  hold. 


HERE'S  JOY! — No,  no,  here's  Helen  DiPaolo  obviously  happy 
because  her  brother.  Perry  "Butch"  DiPaolo,  hooked  this  19- 
inch  largemouth  bass  on  last  October  10  at  Duman  Dam. 
Butch  was  fishing  with  his  grandfather,  "Frantz"  Blum,  of 
Ebensburg,  Pa. 

Alfred  W.  Wagner,  secretary.  South  Central  Division, 
Penna.  Federation  of  SpoJismen’s  Clubs,  sent  the  photo. 


linclosed  herewith  is  payment  for  a three-year  renewal  of 
our  subscription  to  the  PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER. 

My  family  and  I have  enjoyed  your  fine  publication  over  the 
years  and  we  consider  it  the  best  fishing  periodical  available. 
The  many  excellent  articles  have  assisted  us  (angling  tech- 
niques, fly  patterns,  etc.)  not  only  in  the  East  but  in  our  travels 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

Being  in  the  “catfish"  section  of  Texas,  we  will  have  to  rely 
on  the  ANGLER  and  other  magazines  to  satisfy  our  trout 
fishing  desires  for  the  next  few  months.  As  you  can  see  by  our 
change  of  address,  we  have  just  left  Colorado  (having  been 
stationed  there  for  the  past  year ) . Even  there — in  what  many 
consider  a real  fisherman’s  paradise — we  found  the  ANGLER 
useful  and  many  fellow  anglers  who  enjoyed  reading  it. 

Looking  forward  to  a jirompt  renewal  of  our  subscription, 
I remain. 

Sincerely, 

ROBERT  W.  STORM 
klajor,  U,  S,  Army 

U’c’rc  delighted  to  hear  from  you,  Major;  hope  zee  con  con- 
tinue to  give  you  an  angling  assist. 

Dear  Sir : 

Have  just  received  my  November,  1961,  issue  of  the  PENN- 
SYLVANIA ANGLER;  find  you  celebrating  your  .Iflth  Anni- 
versary ! Congratulations ! . . . for  printing  such  a wonderful 
magazine  and  best  wishes  for  years  to  come,  I have  been  a sub- 
scriber for  about  25  years,  have  enjoyed  every  copy, 

I remember  when  it  cost  50  cents  a year  and  wondered  how 
you  did  it.  I have  no  old  copies  because  I always  pass  it  along 
to  friends.  Looking  over  the  old  covers,  I well  remember  the 
.\ugust,  19,14,  copy  with  the  starey-eyed  bass. 

I am  66  years  old  and  a fisherman;  reading  the  ANGLER 
has  helped  me  express  views  on  many  questions.  The  new  sub- 
scription rate  of  $2  is  cheap  for  what  I get  from  it.  Keep 
up  the  fight  for  good  fishing  in  Pennsylvania. 

Louis  J.  Shamberger 
\kandergrift.  Pa. 


HOW  ABOUT  THESE  — Northern  pike  caught  off  Cascade 
Dock,  Erie  Bay,  last  season  by  Paul  Weaver  and  Sam  Travis, 
both  of  Erie.  Weaver's  fish  is  41  inches  long,  20  pounds; 
Travis's  catch  measured  29  inches,  weighed  18  pounds. 
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Sponge  Bait  for  Catfish 

' Cut  a pink  sponge  into  small  pieces.  Place  in  a fruit  jar  with 
(lead  minnows,  pieces  of  fish  or  shrimp.  Let  RIPEN.  The 
Isponge  pieces  will  absorb  the  fish  oils,  odor  and  will  attract 
Icatfish.  Sponge  stays  well  on  hook.  When  oil  odors  wash  out, 
■put  on  fresh  piece  of  sponge. — h'cnc  Ricinvine. 


Salt  Glands 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  recently  supplied  herring  gulls 
,and  a black-backed  gull  to  personnel  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
i School  for  research  purposes.  The  researchers  are  primarily 
'interested  in  the  salt  glands  which  are  very  specialized  glands 
located  above  the  eyes  of  the  seagull.  These  glands  permit  the 
gulls  and  others  birds  which  have  them  to  extract  salt  from 
salt  water. 


Common  error  made  by  fishermen — especially  inexperienced 
fishermen — is  using  too  large  a hook.  Many  of  us  could  profit- 
ably imitate  the  trout  fisherman,  who  uses  a very  small  hook 
i (size  10,  12,  or  smaller)  and  easily  holds  fish  of  good  size. 

All  too  often  the  casual  fisherman  who’s  out  to  catch  a mess 
: of  bluegills,  or  crappie,  baits  up  a No.  1 or  No.  1-0  hook,  gets 
: lots  of  nibbles,  and  then  wonders  why  he  doesn’t  catch  any  fish. 
I The  fact  is  that  the  bluegill,  most  other  sunfish,  and  all  but  the 
i larger  crappie,  have  mouths  so  small  they  can't  possibly  take 
j in  the  big  hook. 

j A No.  4 hook  is  large  enough  and  strong  enough  to  hold 
I almost  any  fish,  and  a size  6 or  8 is  a lot  better  to  use  on  pan  fish. 

It  is  fun  to  go  fishing,  and  it’s  even  more  fun  when  you  catch 
fish.  Using  a small  hook  may  mean  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure. 


Tired  of  relying  on  pork  and  beans?  Here’s  a recipe 
called  “Trapper’s  Bean  Soup,”  a favorite  of  Ed  Saunier. 
Pour  four  cups  water  in  saucepan  with  cover,  add  one 
medium  sized  potato,  diced,  one  small  onion  cut  up  fine, 
one  tablespoon  bacon  fat,  one-half  teaspoon  salt.  Boil 
until  potato  dissolves,  then  add  a 15-oz.  can  of  pork  and 
beans  and  bring  to  a boil  again  for  five  minutes. 


JAMES  SULLIVAN,  timekeeper  at  the  Water  Operations  Divi- 
sion, Philadelphia,  helped  take  this  JlVz-inch  musky  from 
station's  intake  screen,  propped  open  business  end  of  fish  for 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  photographer. 


Big  Musky  on  Travelogue 

“Chance,  plus  a steel  screen  and  a pump  sucking 
water  out  of  the  Schuylkill  has  prevented  some  angler 
from  doing  what  has  never  been  done  before  . . . hook- 
ing a muskellunge  within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia” — 
reports  Joe  Pancoast,  outdoor  editor,  Philadelphia 
Evening  and  Sunday  Bulletin.  The  big,  vHj4-inch 
musky,  according  to  the  story,  was  sucked  into  the 
intake  screen  of  a Water  Department  pump  at  Belmont 
Pumping  Station  on  West  River  Drive,  Fairmount 
Park,  near  Columbia  Avenue  Bridge. 

It’s  anyone’s  guess  as  to  origin  of  the  fish  but  it 
may  have  come  from  the  Philadelphia  Suburban  A ater 
Company’s  dam  on  Perkiomen  Creek  at  Green  Lane. 
As  far  as  known,  it  is  the  only  water  holding  muskies 
in  the  entire  Schuylkill  watershed.  The  Perkiomen  joins 
the  Schuylkill  near  Oaks,  above  Valley  Forge. 

It  is  further  assumed  the  big  musky  went  over  the 
top  of  the  66-foot  high  dam  at  Green  Lane,  traveled 
down  the  Perkiomen  to  the  Schuylkill,  then  over  the 
Norristown  and  Flat  Rock  Dams  before  becoming 
trapped  at  the  intake  pump. 


Dear  Ye  Ed : 

Congratulations  on  the  3Utli  Anniversary  of  tlie  PENNSYL- 
VANIA ANGLER.  Alex,  Charles,  Richard.  Fred.  J.  A.  Barrett 
and  G.  W.  F.  ...  it  was  good  to  hear  about  all  of  you.  And  it 

was  thoughtful  of  you  to  include  the  names  of  so  many  long- 
time contributors.  I looked  back  at  my  records  and  find  mv 

first  manuscript  was  published  in  1940,  something  of  mine  has 

appeared  in  150  subsequent  issues.  These  include  articles  and 
stories ; series  of  illustrated  rhymes,  short  articles,  quizzes, 
several  poems  and  a number  of  “school  pages."  Best  wishes  for 
the  next  thirty  years  ! 

Carsten  Ahrens 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Books  that  can  be  read  in  the  water  are  now  on  sale.  The  most 
popular  is  entitled  . . . “How  to  Learn  to  Swim." 
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By  MYRON  SHOEMAKER 

What’s  a river  besides  water? 

It’s  a good  question.  In  this  day  and  age  a most  important 
question,  perhaps  far  more  imix>rtant  than  most  people  realize. 

The  answer  depends  somewhat  upon  where  the  river  is  located, 
who  wants  to  use  it,  who  does  use  it,  when  they  want  to  use  it, 
and  for  what  purpose. 

In  the  strictest  sense  a river  is  the  main  bloodstream  of  a 
community  or  many  communities.  It  is  fed  by  many  smaller 
streams  that  come  tumbling  down  from  mountains  or  flow 
slowly  through  meadows  or  wooded  sections  of  the  entire 
watershed. 

To  some  peni  le  a river  is  a thing  of  mystery  and  beauty, 
something  to  wondu'  about  and  appreciate.  To  others  it  is  some- 
thing that  has  always  been  there  and  is  never  given  a second 
thought  until  it  becomes  a raging  torrent  to  destroy  public  or 
private  propeity. 

To  some  it  is  a place  where  recreation  of  all  kinds  may  be 
enjoyed  during  spring,  summer,  fall  or  winter. 

To  some  it  is  tbe  home  of  fishes  and  all  the  different  types 
of  food  fishes  must  have  in  order  to  survive.  To  others  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a place  to  catch  various  kinds  of  live  bait 
to  angle  in  other  distant  rivers,  lakes  or  ponds. 

To  some  it  is  a place  to  build  a home  on  the  shore  line  in 
order  to  enjoy  life  and  be  able  to  fish,  swim  or  participate  in 
other  kinds  of  recreation  that  only  a river  can  supply. 

To  some  it  is  a source  of  power  for  the  generation  of  elec- 
tricity to  be  distributed  throughout  a broad  area  to  light  homes, 
schools,  business  establishments  and  supply  the  necessary  power 
for  industry.  To  others  it  is  the  only  source  of  furnishing  a 
steady  supply  of  water  for  domestic  purposes  regardless  of  its 
condition  relative  to  cleanliness. 

To  some  it  is  a challenge  to  be  accepted  to  ride  down  its 
dangerous  rapids  or  waterfalls  to  give  life  its  fullest  expression 
in  the  way  of  dangerous  or  joyful  adventures. 

To  some,  and  to  far  too  many,  a river  is  nothing  more 
than  a convenient  place  to  unload  a cargo  of  human  and 
industrial  waste  in  order  to  be  rid  of  it  regardless  of  what  use 
it  may  be  to  people  downstream.  It  is  little  or  nothing  more 
than  a huge  garbage  pail  for  too  many  people  who  dispose  of 
their  garbage  and  all  other  rubbish,  for  which  they  no  longer 
have  any  use,  give  it  to  the  river  regardless  of  the  damage 
inllictcd. 


Youngsters!  This  is  your  page.  Ask  all  the  questions 
you  wish  about  the  outdoors  and  Mr.  Shoemaker,  writer 
of  this  column,  will  answer  you.  Write  letter  or  postcard 
to  Myron  Shoemaker,  c/o  PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER, 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


'I'o  some  it  will  never  be  anything  but  a place  to  carry  away ; 
human  and  industrial  waste,  not  until  the  youth  of  America  rise; 
in  unison  and  demand  rivers  be  used  as  God  intended : for  the ; 
general  use  and  well-being  of  humanity  in  general  instead  of' 
those  who  use  it  for  their  own  selfish  purposes  regardless  of 
the  interest  of  others. 

A river  is  one  of  God’s  greatest  gifts  to  society,  a living' 
element  pure  in  its  own  right  but  made  unclean  by  the  multiple 
forces  of  society,  not  by  any  right  granted  to  them  by  any 
power,  but  a right  they  have  taken  into  their  own  hands. 

What  is  a river  besides  water?  A river  is  just  what  God: 
made  it : a thing  of  wealth  and  beauty. 

Let’s  try  to  keep  it  that  way.  , 

Things  you  may  not  know : 

Some  fishes,  such  as  the  bass  and  sunfish,  all  members  of  the 
sunfish  family,  build  nests  and  protect  them  until  the  baby  fish  ^ 
hatch.  ; 

Some  fishes,  such  as  the  pickerel,  muskellunge  and  northern' 
pike,  build  no  nests  at  all ; they  simply  scatter  their  eggs  any- 1 
where  they  please  and  let  nature  take  its  course.  - 

Some  other  fishes,  such  as  the  catfish,  build  nests,  protect! 
both  the  nest  and  their  young  until  the  young  are  able  to  care  = 
for  themselves.  jr 
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By  ALBERT  S.  HAZZARD 

Assistant  Director 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


T'o  MEET  rising  costs  of  operations  in  the  face  of 
declining  fishing  license  revenue,  reduction  in  expense 
with  the  least  harm  to  the  fishermen  has  become  im- 
perative. In  reviewing  all  of  the  operations  of  the  Fish 
Commission  the  costs  and  benefits  from  Fisherman’s 
Paradise  in  Centre  County  were  carefully  scrutinized. 

In  1961  a total  of  16,028  individual  fishermen,  in- 
cluding 4,077  children  who  were  not  required  to  pur- 
chase licenses,  used  the  project.  The  total  cost  for 
operation  of  Fisherman's  Paradise  was  $55,172.  Of  this 
amount  approximately  $50,000  was  for  rearing  the  fish 
stocked ; the  balance  was  for  registration  of  fishermen, 
fish  food  to  hold  the  fish  in  the  area  and  for  main- 
tenance of  the  grounds  and  the  stream. 

Comparing  the  total  number  of  licenses  sold  with  the 
number  of  licensed  fishermen  using  the  project  revealed 
that  the  Paradise  was  fished  by  about  two  per  cent  of 
the  estimated  licensed  fishermen  in  Pennsylvania.  That 
this  two  per  cent  was  important,  especially  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  area,  is  recognized.  Although  the  majority 
came  from  nearby  counties,  all  but  one  county  in  the 
state  were  represented  and  528  fishermen  from  out  of 
the  state  and  eight  from  foreign  countries  visited  the 
project  last  year.  A way  to  operate  the  Paradise  at 
lower  cost  was  necessary. 

Pleas  came  from  a delegation  of  Centre  County  in- 
terests, a lengthy  petition  from  Cambria  County  and 
from  many  letters  received  by  the  Commission  to  op- 
erate the  Paradise  on  a “fish-for-fun”  l)asis.  Since  the 
major  cost  had  been  stocking  and  since  this  could  be 
drastically  reduced  under  a no-kill  policy  this  seemed 
to  be  the  ideal  solution.  Accordingly,  at  its  January 
meeting  the  Fish  Commission  adopted  the  following 
regulations  for  the  Fisherman’s  Paradise  beginning  with 
the  opening  of  the  regular  trout  season  on  April  14, 
1962; 

1.  Xo  trout  may  be  killed  or  had  in  possession. 

2.  Fishing  may  lie  done  only  with  artificial  flies  and 
streamers  of  construction  materials  limited  to 
feathers,  fur,  hair,  tinsel  or  fibre,  except  that  bodies 
of  flies  or  streamers  may  be  of  plastic,  cork  or  rub- 
l)er.  Weight  or  sinkers  up  to  the  equivalent  of  2 BB 
shot  may  be  Iniilt  into  tbe  fly  or  streamer  or  affixed 
to  the  leader.  Other  lures  commonly  described  as 
spinners,  spoons  or  plugs  made  of  metal,  wood, 
plastic  or  rul)ber,  singly  or  in  combination,  are 
prohibited. 

.4  Fishing  may  be  done  only  with  conventional  fly-fish- 
ing tackle.  Any  method  of  angling  whereby  the  fly 
or  streamer  is  cast  directly  from  the  reel  is  pro- 
hibited. Barbless  hooks  will  not  be  required  under 
the  new  regulations.  ( This  was  a safety  measure  for 


fishermen  during  previous  operation.) 

4.  Possession  of  any  bait  or  lures  other  than  artificial 
flies  and  streamers  is  prohibited. 

5.  Fishing  hours  will  be  one-half  hour  before  sunrise 
until  one-half  hour  after  sunset. 

6.  No  wading  will  be  permitted  within  the  Fisher- 
man’s Paradise  area.  (This  restriction  is  necessary 
because  water  which  flows  from  the  area  is  used  in 
hatchery  ponds.) 

7.  In  the  area  downstream  from  the  footbridge  at  the 
Administration  Building  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
Paradise  property,  fishing  will  be  permitted  only  on 
the  east  side  of  the  stream.  (This  restriction  is  nec- 
essary to  avoid  interference  with  operation  of  the 
ponds  located  close  to  the  west  side  of  the  stream.) 

The  advantages  of  the  new  regulations  to  the  angler 
who  does  not  need  to  kill  trout  to  enjoy  fishing  are 
readily  apparent.  On  and  after  April  14,  1962,  he  may 
fish  the  Paradise  any  day  in  the  year  with  a minimum 
of  restrictions. 

As  on  all  other  fly-fishing  waters  he  cannot  use  nat- 
ural bait  nor,  for  practical  law  enforcement,  can  he 
have  such  bait  in  his  possession  on  the  stream.  Since 
all  fish  caught  must  be  returned  to  the  water  with  a 
minimum  of  injury,  fishing  is  restricted  to  artificial 
flies  which  kill  less  than  three  per  cent  of  the  fish 
hooked  in  contrast  to  an  average  of  37  per  cent  when 
natural  bait  is  employed. 

Fishermen  will  not  need  to  use  barbless  hooks  which 
are  difficult  and  expensive  to  purchase  or  to  damage 
a favorite  fly  by  bending  down  the  barb.  Although 
greater  total  use  of  the  Paradise  is  possible  under  the 
relaxed  rules  and  longer  season,  the  heavy  concentra- 
tions of  fishermen  of  the  past  are  not  expected.  The 
old  barl)less  hook  rule  was  more  to  protect  the  fisher- 
man than  the  fish.  Experiments  have  shown  that  barhed 
hooks  do  little  if  any  more  damage  to  the  fish  than 
barbless  but  the  latter  are  much  easier  to  remove  from 
a finger  or  ear. 

Since  few  fish  will  be  stocked  here  in  the  future — 
the  number  needed  will  be  determined  by  a stream 
census  with  the  electric  shocker  at  intervals  during  the 
year — the  fish  caught  should  be  mostly  wild  in  appear- 
ance and  fighting  ability.  Most  of  the  large  trout  which 
were  being  held  for  stocking  here  will  be  distributed  to 
the  larger,  heavily  fished  waters  throughout  the  state 
this  year.  Under  the  economy  program  they  will  not  be 
available  in  the  future.  With  the  expected  improve- 
ment in  angling  and  with  the  greatly  reduced  cost  of 
operation  the  motto  which  Pennsylvania  made  famous 
“If  you  would  catch  more,  kill  less’’ — should  be  ex- 
emplified by  Fisherman’s  Paradise  in  the  future. 
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Spring  and  floods  are  coincidental,  often  the  results  of  poor  soil 
conservation  practices.  Many  folks  can  still  remember  Pennsylvania  s 
most  disastrous  flood  of  them  all  ..  . 


AFTER  FLOODWATERS  SUBSIDED,  damages  estimated  at 
$10,000,000  hardly  included  the  loss  of  more  than  2,000  human 
lives  in  Pennsylvania's  greatest  flood  disaster. 


the  JOHSSTOWH  FLOOD 

By  WILBERT  N.  SAVAGE 


T-^HL  time:  Dawn,  ]\Iay  31,  1889.  The  place:  Johns- 
town, Pa.  During?  the  night  a cloudburst  had  turned 
the  region  into  a sodden  bog  with  five  inches  of  rain. 
Hut  in  spite  of  the  .splashing  deluge,  dark  clouds  above 
southwestern  Cambria  County  were  not  yet  empty : 
moderate  rain  .set  in  in  place  of  the  earlier  downpour. 
Foul  weather  continued  past  noon.  Fifteen  miles  above 
Johnstown  the  breast  of  a time-weakened  dam  on  the 
South  Fork  of  the  Conemaugh  shuddered  as  its  contents 
swelled  beyond  600,000,000  cul)ic  feet  of  water.  The 
hour  of  one  of  the  wmrld’s  worst  inland  flood  disasters 
was  close  at  hand. 


At  that  time  Johnstown,  justly  proud  of  its  new  steel 
mills,  was  a thriving  city  of  30,000.  It  was  situated  on 
the  flats  of  the  Conemaugh  River,  a turbulent  stream 
that  raced  swiftly  down  a narrow  gorge  until  it  widened 
out  to  join  Stonycreek  River.  In  the  narrow  valley, 
land  was  precious.  Some  ground  and  even  new  streets, 
had  been  gained  by  filling  in  and  crowding  the  streams 
into  even  narrower  channels.  This  practice  was  carried 
to  a dangerous  extreme  and  had  to  be  stopped  by  city 
ordinance  which  set  the  minimum  width  of  Stonycreek 
at  175  feet;  the  Little  Conemaugh  at  110  feet;  and  the 
“Conemaugh  proper’’  at  200  feet.  Now  a tree-top-high 
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I wall  of  water — frightful  in  its  every  terrifying  dimension 
[I — soon  was  to  descend  upon  those  pitifully  inadequate 
[passageways ! 

I Almost  everyone  in  Johnstown  kn^w  something  of 
I the  history  of  South  Fork  Dam.  It  had  been  built  in 
!l852  by  Gen.  J.  K.  Moorhead  and  Judge  II.  B.  Packer 
I — a massive  earthwork  structure  90  feet  high,  380  feet 
[thick  at  the  base,  and  nearly  a thousand  feet  long.  At 
[normal  water  level,  with  depths  up  to  100  feet,  the  dam 
[held  about  480,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water  and  had 
[been  constructed  solely  to  fill  the  need  for  a storage 
[reservoir  serving  the  Pennsylvania  Canal — an  impor- 
tant commercial  route  to  the  West  until  railroads  came 
along  with  their  crushing  competitive  impact.  In  1857 
the  canal  was  abandoned,  a sure  sign  of  doom  for  the 
reservoir’s  original  purpose.  Soon,  it  started  to  show 
signs  of  deterioration,  and  leaks  pulled  the  water  level 
do  a sorry  state  of  shallow  stagnation. 

I In  1862  a rupture  in  the  dam  caused  moderate  Ilood- 
'ing  in  the  lower  part  of  Johnstown.  But  the  reservoir 
happened  to  be  in  a low-water  state  and  damage  was 
negligible.  For  years  thereafter  the  dam  was  "just  a 
neglected  and  sometimes  smelly  pond  surrounded  by 
mud  and  filled  with  unsightly  waterweeds.  . . 

Then  in  1879  a startling  rumor  buzzed  through 
Johnstown.  Someone  had  bought  the  dam  for  the  give- 
away  price  of  $2,000  (original  co.st : $166,000).  The 
plans  he  had  tucked  away  were  fabulous.  Rumor 
ipromptly  became  fact.  This  gentleman  organized  a 
docal  hunting  and  fishing  club,  and  membersbip  listings 
bore  names  of  the  state’s  wealthiest.  At  a pace  neither 
[exacting  nor  slow  enough  to  be  efficient,  the  dam  was 
i repaired  in  what  amounted  to  little  more  than  a few 
i magic  winks.  Materials  used:  earth,  stone,  and  straw! 
;The  contractor  who  handled  the  hurry-up  project  col- 
lected $17,000  for  the  job  and  hastily  withdrew.  But 
all  seemed  well  with  the  "luxury  lake  for  the  elite.  . . .” 
The  water-level  started  to  climb  satisfactorily  and  no 
Beaks  appeared.  The  breast  of  the  dam  was  35  feet  wide 
Jat  the  top  and  appeared  massive  enough.  Certainly  no 
[one  remotely  suspected  the  stunning  disaster  that  was 
^poised  just  a short  decade  away ! 

i In  a little  while  a three-story  clubhouse  mushroomed 
; by  tbe  lake,  boasting  accommodations  for  200.  Cottages 
ralso  popped  up  like  dandelions.  The  dam,  fitted  with 
: a screened  spillway,  spread  beyond  tbe  400-acre  mark, 

I leaving  70  acres  for  buildings  and  a small  hunting  area. 
! The  time  soon  arrived  when  more  than  fifty  canoes, 
' rowboats  and  sailboats  floated  peacefully  on  the  moun- 
; tain-locked  body  of  water.  Two  steam  yachts  were 
^ added  to  unmistakably  establish  the  real  caliber  of  the 
! club.  There  was  a fine  boathouse  too,  and  plenty  of 
. fences  to  keep  out  poachers.  The  lake  was  heavily 
' stocked  with  fish  and  the  land  with  game. 

Indeed,  now,  with  the  awful  tragedy  only  minutes 
j away,  Johnstowners  were  sublimely  unalarmed  and 
: unsuspecting ! 

Engineers  had  long  thought  the  dam  unsafe,  but 
I their  opinions  were  “voices  in  the  wilderness.’’  Lurk- 
ing danger  somehow  seemed  to  be  buried  in  tbe  l)ul)bling 


enthusiasm  of  the  distinguished  club  coterie.  ,\s  late 
as  the  day  before  tbe  flood  occurred,  workmen  cleaning 
the  fish  screens  of  floating  rulibish  reported  jets  of 
water  squirting  out  30  feet  from  the  lower  face  of  the 
dam. 

At  least  facts  had  to  be  met:  if  the  spillway  screens 
could  be  kept  free  of  debris,  pressure  on  the  breast 
would  measurably  be  reducefl.  A young  engineer  on 
the  job  staggered  under  the  immediacy  of  the  awe- 
some threat  and  the  responsibility  it  entailed.  It  wa." 
in  early  March  of  that  fateful  year  when,  seeking  his 
first  job,  he  had  landed  the  title  of  "Resident  Engineer” 
for  the  hunting  and  fishing  club.  He  of  course  had  no 
way  of  knowing  he’d  have  to  face  the  present  situation, 
and  he  felt  a Int  squeamish. 

After  a sleepless  night  listening  to  the  cloudburst, 
at  daybreak,  he  ordered  the  fish  screens  removed 
from  the  spillway;  no  risk  of  clogging  could  be  taken. 
Orders  also  were  given  to  briskly  fight  any  sign  of 
weak  spots  developing  at  the  top  of  the  dam. 

M’orkmen  found  bolts  bolding  the  screens  rusted 
solidly,  and  they  lacked  proper  tools  with  which  to 
force  them  loose.  The  engineer  now  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve his  own  calculations  : the  dam  was  rising  at  the  rate 
of  a foot  an  hour ! An  order  was  issued  to  use  horses 
to  vank  out  the  entire  screen  assemblies.  Then  he 
mounted  a horse  and  dashed  to  a point  where  he  could 
check  the  streams  that  fed  the  dam.  He  felt  a mixed 
twinge  of  panic  and  despair  at  what  he  saw : the  creeks, 
as  he  feared,  had  turned  into  raging  rivers ! 

He  raced  back  to  the  spillway  to  learn  of  another 
sickening  failure.  The  horses  had  been  bitched  by  rojie 
to  the  screens  and  teamsters  had  carefully  urged  the 


JOHNSTOWN  FROM  THE  AIR  today.  Valley  varies  from  300 
to  2,500  feet  in  width.  High  concrete  levee  system  is  visible 
in  center  foreground  extending  for  more  than  8 miles  of 
waterway. 
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animals  to  use  every  ounce  of  strength  in  their  bodies. 
They  dug  in  and  pulled.  The  rope  had  twanged  taut — 
and  snapped.  Pdeakly  facing  the  realization  that  it  was 
futile  to  try  further  to  remove  the  screens,  the  willing 
men  offered  to  keep  trying  anyway. 

Seconds  grew  into  minutes,  minutes  into  hours.  The 
day  wore  on.  A hopeful  attempt  to  dig  a new  spillway 
ended  in  dismal  failure  when  the  work  crew  struck 
solid  rock  at  a depth  of  only  14  inches.  The  engineer 
knew  now  that  the  dam  soon  would  go.  At  a headlong 
gait  he  rode  two  miles  down  the  valley  to  the  town  of 
South  Fork. 

“Get  out — get  out,  all  of  you  !’’  he  yelled  as  he  raced 
along  the  unpaved  streets. 

Wdien  someone  asked  why,  he  shouted,  “You  fools, 
the  dam  is  going  to  break !” 

Knowing  his  engineering  capabilities,  the  town’s 
residents  scrambled  by  foot,  by  wagon  and  horseback 
to  higher  ground.  A handful  of  the  curious,  charmed 
by  the  very  peril  that  hung  above  them,  stayed  in  the 
town  and  were  lost. 

He  rode  on  to  the  telegraph  office  (there  were  no 
telephones  in  the  area  at  that  time)  and  sent  messages 
to  the  down-valley  towns,  including  Johnstown.  But 
most  of  the  wires  were  down  and — what  a quirk  of 
fate ! — only  fragments  of  the  messages  succeeded  in 
getting  through,  with  no  identification  of  the  authority 
who  sent  them.  The  word  that  was  passed  along,  he 
later  learned,  only  had  the  effect  of  stirring  the  mass 
murmur:  “There’s  that  rumor  again” — and  by  unspeak- 
al.)le  misfortune  this  warning  did  sound  exactly  like 
every  other  false  report  that  had  trickled  down  from 
the  hills.  Only  a few  individuals,  described  as  nervous 
rather  than  wise,  heeded  the  message  and  sought  high 
zones  of  safety. 

He  returned  to  the  dam  and  saw  the  water  tear- 
ing brown  earth  from  the  top  of  the  breast.  Soon  the 
foamy,  muddy  flow  had  cut  down  to  the  masonry. 
'I'hcre  seemed  to  be  a virtual  shaking  of  the  earth  at 
a point  where  the  careless  repair  work  had  been  done 
ten  years  earlier.  Then  . . . 

Someone  shouted,  “Look — look,  she’s  going !’’ 

Abruptly  a top-to-hottom  section  of  stonework  cat- 
apulted straight  out.  A snaky  furrow  writhed  into  the 
lake — a great  moving  notch  of  suction  that  tore  at  the 
shattered  edges  of  the  ragged  l)reak.  Then  there  was 
a sound  like  an  explosion  as  two  massive  wings  of 
stone  and  shale  swung  outward  and  set  free  a hideous 
brown  body  consisting  of  twenty  million  tons  of  swirl- 
ing water ! 

Lie  stood  aghast  at  what  he  saw,  unbelieving,  utterly 
paralyzed.  Yet,  in  a dazed  kind  of  way,  he  knew  it 
had  happened — the  dam  had  broke! 

Tn  seconds  the  gigantic  mountain  of  water  had  started 
to  roll  boulders  and  shave  trees  of  all  sizes  from  the 
steep  slopes  rising  on  either  side  of  the  gorge-like 
valley.  Several  workmen  and  spectators,  standing  too 
close  to  the  crumbling  breach,  were  sucked  down  and 
never  seen  again.  The  yawning  break  spread  to  a final 
width  of  429  feet,  allowing  the  whole  lake  to  move 


forward  in  one  quaking  plunge.  The  roar  was  deafen- 
ing ; the  scene  too  appalling  to  describe. 

The  last  of  South  Fork’s  fleeing  stragglers  crossed 
the  town’s  iron  bridge  just  in  time.  The  towering  wall 
of  water  surged  down  the  valley  to  thrust  it  skyward 
like  a matchstick,  then  mix  with  the  twisted  framework 
a collection  of  crushed  barns,  homes,  mills  and  stores 
— all  studded  with  careening  timber,  milk  wagons,  dog 
kennels,  buggies,  sleds,  hen  coops,  farm  machinery,  and 
merchandise  of  every  description. 

One  curve  in  the  South  Fork  was  so  extreme  that  it 
carried  the  river  on  a two-mile  journey  around  a nar- 
row, rocky  “hogback.”  The  flood  leaped  the  ridge, 
which  had  a straight-through  thickness  of  only  about 
100  feet,  as  if  in  eager  haste  to  be  on  its  murderous 
way,  leaving  denuded,  uprooted  trees  in  matted  deposits 
of  reckless  confusion  as  much  as  125  feet  above  the 
river  bed  ! Within  minutes  the  flood  then  hit  forty  houses 
at  Mineral  Point  (five  miles  below  the  dam),  and  they 
were  gone  “like  a pinch  of  snuff  whisked  away  by  a 
gale.  . . .”  Almost  every  living  thing  in  Mineral  Point 
wa.s  drowned.  Not  a building  was  left  standing — and 
still  the  liquid  machine  of  incredible  destruction  swept 
on  to  wreak  savage  vengeance  and  death  in  Conemaugh, 
East  Conemaugh,  and  Woodvale. 

In  East  Conemaugh  the  thundering  water  used  build- 
ings and  heavy  timbers  as  battering  rams  to  cave  in 
the  roundhouse.  Thirty-three  huge  locomotives  were 
lifted  up  and  carried  away  like  small  pebbles  in  a rain- 
washed  roadside  gully. 

Johnstown — inescapable  target  that  it  was! — came 
next.  Many  people  there  saw  the  water  bearing  down 
on  the  doomed  city ; many  did  not.  Passengers  in  stand- 
ing railway  coaches  fought  their  way  out  and  in  frenzied 
terror  tried  to  win  the  race  to  higher  ground.  Some, 
particularly  the  young  and  nimble,  made  it.  One  en- 
gineer, whistle  screaming,  opened  his  throttle  and  tried 
to  outrun  the  great  belly  of  onrushing  water — and 
failed.  And  a self-sacrificing  train  crew  took  time  to 
cut  loose  a string  of  passenger  cars  on  a steep  grade, 
hoping  to  gain  time  that  might  allow  for  a hair’s- 
hreadth  escape.  But  the  speed  of  the  water  had  been 
underestimated  and  it  overtook  and  engulfed  the  cars. 

It  was  now  past  4 p.m.,  and  the  flood  crest  had 
started  to  pour  into  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  reaching 
speeds  of  over  60  miles  an  hour.  From  the  dam  to 
Johnstown  the  water  had  been  accelerated  by  a 450- 
foot  drop,  giving  it  an  overwhelming  momentum  that 
challenged  all  human  calculations ! 

Plomes,  factories,  mills,  well-ljuilt  places  of  business 
were  buoyed  up  like  bobbing  corks.  Doors,  roofs, 
porches  were  ripped  off  and  spewed  in  every  direction. 
The  sides  of  large  homes  were  bashed  in  to  admit  the 
terrifying  destroyer.  Livestock  and  people  alike  were 
alternately  wedged  and  smashed,  squeezed  and  bat- 
tered ; sometimes  buried  beneath  nearly  forty  feet  of 
water,  sometimes  launched  into  the  air  by  some  violently 
see-sawing  object. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  city,  stone  arches  supporting 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  bridge  stood  firm  to  form 
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ji  backstop  for  the  heavily  laden  waters,  and  here  a 

I maelstrom  formed  to  hlend  together  an  assortment  of 
wretched  debris  reaching  depths  of  50  feet.  Churches, 
schools,  homes,  smokestacks,  and  uncounted  other  struc- 
tures rammed  into  the  crazily  spinning  mass,  some  on 
fire,  some  ridden  by  bewildered,  bedraggled  people. 
Steam  still  popped  from  sizzling  l)oilers,  while  deep 

ildown  stones,  bricks,  railroad  tracks,  pig  iron,  heavy 
|)arts  of  rolling  mills,  and  hundreds  of  other  items  grated 
jjtogether  like  the  teeth  of  some  tormenting  monster  sent 
I up  from  the  core  of  the  earth. 

' Fate,  bold  and  shameless,  kept  her  rendezvous  with 
‘ June  1,  and  dawn  spread  its  bleak  light  across  the 
; countryside  to  reveal  mangled  waste  and  suffering  and 
! stark  horror  too  vast  to  compute  or  comprehend.  The 
' water  had  receded,  “but  not  a street  was  left  passable 
for  a rig,  and  few  for  a horse.  ...”  Railway  cars 
|stood  on  end  here  and  there,  some  leaning  against  the 
' 'ruins  of  once-sturdy  Iniildings.  Tree  trunks  had  com- 
iipletely  pierced  homes;  a locomotive  lay  on  its  back, 
like  a dead  beetle.  A cow  had  miraculously  escaped 
■land  was  calmly  chewing  her  end  on  the  threshing  floor 
iof  a battered  barn ; a horse  stood  on  a flat  roof  twenty 
|feet  above  the  ground,  unhurt  and  whinnying  to  be 
fed.  Quiet  bodies  of  man  and  beast  were  scattered 
ieverywhere  in  the  senseless  scene  of  ruin  and  distress. 

Dynamite  boomed  as  it  started  to  blast  free  some 
thirty  acres  of  tangled  wreckage  at  the  PRR  bridge; 
the  army  and  national  guard  arrived  to  maintain  order 
and  guard  against  looting.  Undertakers  mingled  with 
survivors ; clean-up  squads  started  to  form ; health  offi- 
cers began  to  arrive ; doctors  and  nurses  moved  silently 
through  the  silt-covered  debris.  Supplies  and  temporary 
shelters  started  to  come  in  from  neighboring  towns. 
Area  homes  not  in  the  flood’s  path  were  flung  open  to 
the  distraught  and  penniless  victims.  Fraternal  organ- 
izations sent  cash,  food,  clothing,  medicine,  furniture. 
The  goodness  and  concern  of  fellow  men  gave  nourish- 
ment to  the  natural  resolute  courage  of  the  survivors, 
and  soon  manifestations  of  determination  to  renew  and 
rebuild  were  abundantly  present, 
f The  flood  had  claimed  more  than  2,200  lives.  At  one 
point,  five  city  blocks  were  completely  filled  with  rubbish 
land  bodies.  A total  of  tw'o  thousand  men  worked  to 
j clean  up  that  section  alone,  using  hundreds  of  dollars 
‘worth  of  lime  and  disinfectants.  In  all,  some  six  thou- 
sand men  worked  more  than  six  weeks  in  the  city — 
burning,  burying,  probing,  hauling,  salvaging.  Although 
eight  morgues  had  been  set  up,  800  victims  were  never 
identified.  Indeed,  some  bodies  were  not  found  until 
years  later — one  as  late  as  1901.  Twenty-dollar  rewards 
were  posted  for  the  discovery  of  victims’  bodies ! 

National  and  world  concern  over  the  unbelievable 
disaster  offered  many  a heartwarming  aside  to  the  grim 
situation.  Contributions  from  cities  and  countries  near 
and  far  totaled  over  $3,000,000,  of  which  about  $2,000,- 
000  in  cash  went  directly  to  the  flood  sufferers.  Buffalo 
Bill,  with  his  Wild  West  Show  in  Paris  at  the  time, 
gave  a benefit  performance  and  mailed  the  generous 
proceeds  to  Johnstown.  Gifts  came  from  England,  Ger- 


many, 'I'urkey,  Persia,  Italy,  Me.xiiD,  and  (•l.''ewherc. 
There  wasn’t  a pei>ou  left  in  JohuviDwii  who  had  not 
lost  a mother  or  father,  sister  or  brother,  or  other  clo>e 
kin  ! Flundreds  of  children  had  perished.  Somehow,  in 
summing  up,  the  $10,000,000  property  damage  visibly 
became  a phase  of  diminished  consequence — even  to 
recording  historians. 

-i'  ^ 

In  1936  swollen  rivers  caused  a second  tremendouslx 
damaging  flood  in  the  city  of  Johnstown,  when  eight 
lives  were  lost.  This  repeat  of  calamity,  property  loss 
and  the  threat  it  held  over  the  future  prompted  clamor 
for  an  extensive  flood  control  project  for  the  area.  The 
plan  gained  approval  and  five  years  later  the  job  was 
completed  at  a cost  of  nearly  nine  million  dollars.  The 
beds  of  the  rivers  were  drastically  widened  and  deep- 
ened. The  total  concrete  used  in  levees  and  (jther  pro- 
tective arrangements  would  have  been  enough  to  build 
a 20-foot  highway  63  miles  long. 

Johnstown  has  been  dry  ever  since! 


INCLINED  PLANE,  built  in  1891,  two  years  after  the  flood 
at  Johnstown.  The  incline,  one  of  the  steepest,  passenger- 
carrying inclines  in  the  world,  ended  70  years  of  operation  in 
February.  During  the  1936  flood  the  incline  worked  overtime 
to  haul  some  4,000  fleeing  individuals  to  higher  ground.  It 
normally  carried  commuters  and  tourists  from  Johnstown 
up  a 71  per  cent  grade  to  Westmont  borough,  502  feet  above, 
and  back  down  again.  In  all  its  history,  this  unique  haulage 
system  was  marred  by  only  one  fatality.  Changing  power 
sources  forced  its  closing. 
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SUSqUEHANNA  FISHWAYS  STUDY 
NEARS  COMPLETION 


By  RUSSELL  S.  ORR,  Chief 

Conservation-Education  Division 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
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T HE  engineering  and  biological  study  which  is  being 
made  in  preparation  for  the  design  of  workable  fishways 
for  the  dams  on  the  lower  Susquehanna  River  is  near- 


ing completion.  The  survey  team,  Milo  C.  Bell,  olj 
Washington,  and  Harlan  Holmes,  of  Oregon,  was  en-:j 
gaged  more  than  a year  ago  to  conduct  the  study.  | 

Original  plans  called  for  the  installation  of  experi-| 
mental  fishways  and  other  equipment  at  the  Susque-^ 
hanna  River  dams.  It  was  found  that  practically 
unlimited  experimental  facilities  were  available  ati 
Bonneville  Dam  on  the  Columbia  River  between  Oregon] 
and  Washington.  By  utilizing  these  facilities,  many  of] 
which  could  be  altered  quickly  and  economically,  the: 
survey  work  has  been  greatly  expedited. 

The  General  Assembly  authorized  the  expenditure 
of  up  to  $75,000  for  the  survey.  However,  Bell  and 
Holmes,  who  are  paid  on  a per  diem  and  actual  ex-' 
pense  basis,  have  expended  less  than  $22,000  of  the 
funds  to  date. 

In  their  recent  reports,  both  consultants  have  indi- 
cated that  they  are  approaching  finalization  of  their 
work.  According  to  both  the  engineer  and  the  biologist,; 


THE  OLD  . . . fishway  built  into  Holtwood 
Dam  on  the  Susquehanna  during  early  part 
of  century.  Anglers,  viewing  the  structure 
after  completion,  declared  only  monkeys 
could  climb  it.  It  never  worked. 


THE  NEW  . . . fishway  at  Bradford  Island, 
Bonneville  Dam  on  the  Columbia  River, 
basis  of  studies  on  shad  migrations  by 
Milo  C.  Bell  and  Harlan  Holmes.  Rough 
draft  of  new,  modern  fishway  adaptations 
to  Susquehanna  dams  are  now  on  drawing 
boards. 
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Uudy  of  data  gathered  during  the  1961  shad  migration 
jindicates  that  further  study  of  the  eccentricities  of  tliis 
jspecies  will  be  extremely  necessary  and  important  for 
the  completion  of  the  fishway  designs. 

I “Data  to  date  indicates  that  the  shad  are  reluctant 
to  use  a submerged  orifice,”  said  Bell.  “If  the  sh.ad 
orefer  surface  passage  into  the  fishway  systems,  it  will 
pe  vitally  important  to  know  this  in  order  to  design 
kvorkable  fishways.” 

Biologist  Holmes,  in  analyzing  the  data,  also  has 
|found  that  there  are  many  biological  factors  pertaining 
p shad  which  will  have  definite  effect  upon  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  fishways. 

I “We  have  become  particularly  impressed  by  the  de- 
prmination  of  shad  to  move  in  schools,”  said  Holmes. 
[‘When  an  individual  shad  gets  separated  from  the 
j;chool  he  reacts  excitedly  and  makes  an  effort  to  rejoin 
jdre  group.  This  may  be  a possible  explanation  of  failure 
jp  put  shad  through  some  fishways.  Our  studies  have 
jshown  that  shad  have  refused  to  use  fishways  where 
pntrance  was  a restricted  port  through  which  only  a 
jfew  fish  could  pass  at  a time.  It  may  also  explain 
difficulties  of  moving  shad  l)y  truck.  It  would  seem 
jthat  any  possible  success  in  transporting  shad  by  truck 
jwould  be  controlled  by  the  ability  to  hold  them  at  their 
,j {destination  until  they  have  formed  a school.” 

, Bell  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  examination 
;|3f  one  more  shad  run  at  Bonneville.  He  said  such  data 
’compiled  in  the  additional  test  would  make  it  possible 
’jto  make  a firm  recommendation  regarding  the  fishway 
entrances. 

; 1 “Whether  or  not  submerged  orifices  are  used  would 
mot  affect  the  cost  of  the  system  to  any  extent,  but 
‘ would  firm  up  our  views  as  to  the  type  of  entrance,  and 
regulating  system  which  would  be  the  most  practical 
to  recommend,”  said  Bell. 

The  fishway  consultants  have  made  it  clear  that  they 
Istill  are  open-minded  as  to  the  specific  types  of  fish- 
ways they  will  recommend.  Preliminary  experiments, 
according  to  Holmes,  have  indicated  that  transportation 
around  the  dams  by  truck  probably  would  not  be  a 
permanent  plan.  However,  he  also  said  that  this  system 
might  well  be  desirable  for  initial  stockings  to  build  up 
the  runs  at  the  Conowingo  Dam. 

Bell  advised  that  his  initial  layout  for  Conowingo 
will  be  altered.  The  changes  will  be  necessary  because 
of  planned  alterations  to  the  dam  by  the  power  com- 
pany. He  indicated,  however,  that  these  changes  would 
have  little,  if  any,  effect  on  the  cost  of  fishway  con- 
struction. 

In  his  report  the  engineer  said  strong  consideration 
is  being  given  to  the  canal  system,  as  well  as  other 
types  of  fishways.  He  pointed  out  the  extreme  im- 
portance of  planning  any  fishway  so  that  fish  would 
enter  the  fishway  access  area  rather  than  the  power 
plant  spillway  system. 

Bell  and  Holmes  have  scheduled  delivery  of  a rough 
draft,  which  would  contain  all  of  the  essential  plans,  for 
April  30,  1962.  They  will  be  prepared  to  submit  a 
final  report  August  1. 
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FISH  UNDER  GLASS 

Pennsylvania  anglers  may  see  this  new  experimental 
glass  unit  during  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission’s 
spring  trout  stocking  program.  It  consists  of  two  com- 
partments, 4'  3"  X 4'  4";  one  ice  comi)artment,  1'  6"  x 
3'  4"  X 4' : one  aeration  compartment,  2'  x 3'  4"  x 3'  6”. 
Capacity  is  134  cubic  feet  of  water  or  1,002  gallons, 
equipped  with  two  centrifugal  gasoline  driven  pumps, 
size  one  and  one-half  inche?.,  capacity  4,000  gallons  per 
hour  with  a venturi  in  conjunction  with  the  pump  for 
better  aeration. 

So  far,  this  unit  has  been  used  only  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  warm-water  fish  to  stocking  points  but  it  is 
planned  for  use  in  trout  distribution  to  determine  the 
extent  of  its  usefulness  from  an  economical  factor.  An 
increase  in  the  poundage  per  load  over  the  old  type 
unit  is  anticipated.  The  Engineering  Division  of  the 
Commission  is  now  at  work  constructing  a similar  type 
unit  with  advance  features. 


Distinguishing  the 


of  Pennsylvania 


(Family— Ictaluridae) 

By 

KEEN  BUSS  and  JACK  MILLER 
Fishery  Biologists 

Benner  Spring  Fish  Research  Station 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 

(§) 


T-^ilE  catfish  family  is  composed  of  rather  distinct 
scaleless  fishes  with  a spiny  ray  in  the  dorsal  fin  and 
a spine  in  each  pectoral  fin.  Another  imic^ue  character 
is  the  whisker-like  barbels  on  the  chin.  The  catfishes, 
like  the  trout,  have  a fleshy  adipose  fin. 

This  bewhiskered  family  of  fishes  can  be  divided  into 
three  groups.  Anglers  are  best  acquainted  with  the 
channel  and  white  catfishes  and  the  brown,  yellow  and 
black  bullheads.  Also  important  to  fishermen,  but  only 
as  a baitfish,  are  the  stonecats  and  madtoms.  The  mad- 
toms,  often  mistakenly  called  stonecats,  rarely  exceed 
3 to  4 inches  while  the  true  stonecats  rarely  exceed 
6 to  8 inches. 

Madtoms  and  stonecats  can  be  distinguished  from 
the  young  of  larger  catfishes  by  the  adipose  fin  which 
is  free  in  the  larger  catfishes  and  attached  to  the  back 
over  its  entire  length  in  the  little  catfishes. 

The  catfishes  spawn  in  the  spring  at  varying  times 
depending  on  the  species.  Channel  catfish  prefer  to 
spawn  in  obscure  places  such  as  overhanging  banks  or 
muskrat  holes  while  the  bullheads  will  spawn  in  saucer- 
shaped nests  in  the  mud.  The  madtoms  spawn  under 
rocks  in  streams.  The  nest  and  young  are  guarded  by 
the  parent  for  a short  length  of  time.  Catfishes  do  well 
in  either  clean  or  muddy  streams. 

Catfish  are  usually  caught  on  natural  bait  such  as 
worms  or  minnows. 


The  brown  bullhead  (Ictalurits  nebulosus)  is  very 
common  throughout  Pennsylvania.  The  color  is  usually 
lirown  varying  from  olive  green  to  a dark  brown  with 
more  or  less  mottled  sides.  Maximum  length  is  about 
14  inches. 

The  black  l)ullhead  {Ictalurus  melas)  does  not  grow 
as  large  as  the  brown  bullhead  but  has  a stouter  body. 
The  body  color  ranges  from  brown  to  black  and  the 
sides  are  not  mottled.  Its  original  range  in  Pennsyl- 
vania was  in  western  Pennsylvania  rather  than  in  the 
Atlantic  drainage.  Maximum  length  is  about  12  inches. 

The  yellow  bullhead  (Ictalurus  natalis)  is  a short, 
heavy  fish  with  a yellowish  to  brown  body  and  usually 
a yellow  belly.  It  is  widespread  in  Pennsylvania  and 
grows  to  a maximum  length  of  16  inches. 

The  channel  catfish  (Ictalurus  punctatus)  is  one  of 
the  larger  catfish.  It  has  a slender  body  with  a com- 
paratively small  head  and  a mouth  with  very  long 
barbels.  The  body  is  usually  a bluish  olive  color  and 
grades  to  a silvery  gray  on  the  sides.  All  are  spotted 
to  some  extent  except  adult  males.  Maximum  weight 
is  about  25  pounds. 

The  white  catfish  (Ictalurus  catus)  is  a bluish  olive 
color  above  grading  to  silvery  on  the  sides.  The  body 
is  stout  and  the  head  is  broad.  It  is  native  to  the  rivers 
in  the  Atlantic  drainage.  Maximum  length  is  about 
24  inches. 
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Brown  Bullhead 

1.  Chin  barbels  gray  to  black 

2.  Pectoral  spine  with  heavy  barbs 

3.  Caudal  fin  square 

4.  Fin  membranes  not  jet  black 


Black  Bullhead 

1.  Chin  barbels  usually  black 

2.  Pectoral  spine  with  weak  barbs 

3.  Caudal  fin  square 

4.  Fin  membranes  jet  black 


Yellow  Bullhead 

1.  Chin  barbels  whitish 

2.  Pectoral  spine  with  no  barbs 

3.  Caudal  fin  rounded 


Channel  Catfish 

1.  Caudal  fin  heavily  forked 

2.  Lobes  of  caudal  fin  pointed 

3.  Chin  barbels  black 


White  Catfish 

1.  Caudal  fin  moderately  forked 

2.  Lobes  of  caudal  fin  rounded 

3.  Chin  barbels  white 


Distinguishing  Bullheads  and  Catfish  from  Madtoms  and  Stonecat 


A.  Bullheads  and  Catfish 

1.  Adipose  fin  not  attached  to  caudal  fin 

2.  Caudal  fin 


B.  Madtoms  and  Stonecat 

1.  Adipose  joined  to  caudal  fin 

2.  Caudal  fm 
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OUTBOARDS  AID  EXPLORATIONS 

Governments  of  many  nations  are  finding  that 
the  ontl^oard  motor  is  a vital  tool  for  such  activities  as 
exploration,  charting  of  seas  and  shorelines,  archaeolog- 
ical research,  mineral  prospecting,  anthropological  sur- 
veys, weather  observation,  and  many  other  scientific 
endeavors. 

Today,  on  all  continents  of  the  world  from  the  arctic 
to  the  ecpatorial  jungle,  the  modern  two-cycle  outboard 
engine  is  enabling  each  man  to  better  adjust  himself  to 
the  earth  which  he  inhabits. 

Typical  of  the  growing  role  of  the  outboard  engine 
in  exploration  is  that  seen  during  a current  expedition 
to  Greenland's  eastern  coast.  Two  hardy  Danish  sci- 
entists are  exploring  ancient  Viking  settlements,  travel- 
ing by  sea  in  an  aluminum  boat  equipped  with  a five- 
horsepower  motor.  Sponsored  by  the  Danish  National 
Museum,  a governmental  organization,  the  expedition 
members  are  making  frequent  stops  on  a 400-mile  coast- 
line extending  from  Angmagssalik  north  toward  Cape 
Brewster.  Factors  in  the  selection  of  an  outboard  over 
other  types  of  marine  propulsion  include  the  low  fuel 
consumption  of  the  outboard,  simple  maintenance  fea- 
tures, and  dependability. 

Far  across  the  world,  in  Asia,  survey  activities  are 
carried  out  under  the  Colombo  Plan  for  Luang  Prabang 
along  the  Mekong  River  from  heavy  launches  which  are 
powered  by  dual  mountings  of  large  engines. 

Central  Africa  was  traversed  comparatively  recently 
by  the  First  Trans-African  Waterway  Expedition, 
which  used  outboard-powered  craft  in  the  first  water 
crossing  of  that  continent.  The  group  of  scientists  con- 
cluded from  their  observations  that  the  development  of 
such  a route  for  larger  vessels  could  mean  as  much  to 
Central  Africa  as  the  newly-opened  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way does  to  the  heartland  of  North  America.  The  his- 
tory-making expedition  took  four  months  to  complete. 
Three  lakes  and  seven  rivers  in  eight  mid-continent 
territories  were  used  to  traverse  3,300  hazardous  miles. 
Officials  of  the  expedition  stated  that  only  with  the  out- 
board motor  was  it  possible  to  successfully  complete 
the  journey. 

In  explorations  and  research  carried  out  in  the  sea, 
the  outboard  motor  plays  a prominent  part.  In  the  Gulf 
of  Siam,  scientists  of  the  George  Vanderbilt  Founda- 
tion, Stanford  University,  are  carrying  out  a study  of 
coral  reef  fishes  over  a period  of  several  years.  By  using- 
outboards,  research  experts  equipped  with  aqualungs 
easily  maneuver  their  boats  along  reefs  where  they  can 
conveniently  enter  the  water  to  collect  fishes,  coral  and 
other  marine  life,  and  to  take  underwater  photographs. 

Similar  use  of  outboard  motors  is  made  in  the  Carib- 
bean, where  fish  biologists  and  researchers  work  year- 
round  and  regard  the  two-cycle  outboard  engine  as  an 
essential  scientific  tool. 


Government-sponsored  and  private  mining  ventures 
employ  many  outboard  motors,  in  such  activities  as  ex- 
ploring for  and  developing  of  valuable  mineral  sources. 
Many  such  minerals,  discovered  and  undiscovered,  are 
in  locations  that  can  be  reached  only  by  water,  such  as 
the  jungle  country  of  Netherlands  Guiana,  in  the 
northern  part  of  South  America.  There,  outboards 
power  many  expeditions  into  the  interior  of  the  country, 
making  round  trips  of  hundreds  of  miles,  on  rivers 
replete  with  rapids,  falls,  and  other  obstacles. 

Prospecting  for  oil  takes  expeditions  to  far  places, 
many  of  which  can  be  reached  only  by  water,  and  most 
efficiently  -with  the  aid  of  outboard  motors.  In  many 
countries  where  rivers  offer  the  only  means  of  trans- 
port, seismic  oil  exploration  parties  as  well  as  ■ ex- 
ploratory drill  crews  and  tons  of  equipment  are  trans- 
ported in  outboard-powered  boats. 
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Inexpensive  Accessories  May  Add 
Much  to  Enjoyment  of  Your  Boat 

T FIE  law  prescribes  that  certain  equipment  be  aboard 
your  boat  before  you  take  her  out,  and  common  sense 
dictates  that  other  items  be  aboard  for  your  comfort 
and  safety.  Less  important  to  your  safety,  but  adding  a 
great  deal  to  your  boating  enjoyment,  are  other  ac- 
cessories which  will  normally  be  accumulated  by  the 
avid  boatman  sooner  or  later. 

To  satisfy  your  common  sense  about  boating  safety 
and  to  comply  with  regulations,  you  should  carry  the  re- 
quired life  preservers,  ruuning  lights  and  other  equip- 
ment. You  should  always  have  an  anchor,  flares,  boat 
horn  or  whistle,  paddle  and  a bailing  device. 

Going  beyond  the  requirements,  there  are  a number 
of  relatively  inexpensive  accessories  which  you  can  ob- 
tain for  your  boat.  A large  group  of  these  are  uot  de- 
pendent on  electrical  power  for  their  operation,  so  can 
be  simply  installed  in  your  boat  without  any  additional 
cost  above  the  purchase  price. 

F' or  example  it  is  human  nature  to  be  aware  of  speed 
of  travel,  no  matter  in  what  vehicle  we  might  ride.  A 
marine  speedometer  is  relatively  inexpensive  and  will 
come  in  especially  handy  in  cruising  areas  on  which 
speed  restrictions  are  placed. 

Even  when  cruising  small  lakes  and  rivers,  a boat 
compass  is  a handy  instrument.  Although  you  might  not 
need  it  to  find  your  way,  it  is  useful  in  keeping  your 
direction  straight  on  an  overcast  day,  and  it  may  become 
a lifesaver  should  you  become  lost  in  strange  waters. 

Flandy  to  have  at  any  time  you  are  on  the  water  is  a 
barometer,  which  will  give  an  indication  of  what  you 
can  expect  from  the  weather.  If  you  trailer  your  boat 
home  after  each  outing,  it  serves  as  an  all-purpose 
barometer  for  you. 

A marine  clock  will  allow  you  to  leave  your  watch 
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on  shore  when  you  go  out  in  your  boat,  especially  if 
you  plan  to  do  some  swimming  or  fishing  from  your 
boat — activities  during  which  you  could  damage  a wrist 
watch.  Most  marine  clocks  are  of  the  eight-day  variety, 
another  convenient  point. 

When  traveling  on  the  water  a pair  of  binoculars  is 
always  useful.  They  can  be  used  in  spotting  buoys  and 
markers  in  strange  waters  and  for  all  sorts  of  interest- 
ing observations  on  landmarks,  wildlife  and  other  boats. 

For  the  enjoyment  of  those  aboard  and  for  the  very 
serious  business  of  obtaining  weather  information,  a 
portable  radio  aboard  a boat  can  be  a valuable  addition 
to  your  boating  equipment.  It  will  give  you  the  same 
comfort  and  relaxation  that  your  home  radio  gives 
when  in  your  living  room. 

There  are  many  other  useful  and  inexpensive  addi- 
tions to  your  boating  equipment  that  will  add  to  your 
enjoyment.  Such  items  as  a rear  vision  mirror  (espe- 
cially useful  when  pulling  water  skiers),  clamp-on  trays 
for  eating  lunches  aboard,  metal  holders  which  attach  to 
your  boat  for  holding  drinking  glasses,  wind  indicators, 
rubber  mooring  snubbers  and  litter  baskets  are  also 
excellent  to  have  aboard. 

You  can,  of  course,  get  into  such  items  as  tachometers, 
depth  indicators  and  position  finders,  but  this  is  taking 
lone  step  beyond.  It’s  the  little  extras  that  add  that  extra 
(pleasure  to  your  life  aboard  your  boat. 


Experienced  Boatmen 
Regularly  Check  Lines 

Experienced  boatmen  always  check  to  make  sure  their 
lines  are  safe  and  strong  before  they  take  their  boat  out 
on  the  water  after  a winter  lay-up,  and  they  then  con- 
tinue to  make  periodic  checks  of  these  lines  during  the 
season. 

All  skippers  should  make  replacements  immediately 
when  they  find  frayed  or  rotted  line.  It  is  wise  to  ex- 
amine all  your  lines  over  their  entire  length.  Remember, 
your  boat’s  safety,  and  even  your  own,  may  depend  upon 
the  reliability  of  your  lines  at  some  time  during  the  boat- 
ing season — if  not  constantly. 


"You  won't  think  it's  ridiculous 
when  it's  time  to  portage!" 


Dear  Editor  : 

In  the  December  1961  issue  of  the  PEXXSYLV.-VXI.V 
-A.XGLER,  ^’ol.  30,  Xo.  12,  on  page  16,  question  Xo.  5 of  the 
Boating  Quiz  states,  when  pulling  two  skiers,  one  rope  should 
be  shorter  than  the  other.  The  answer  is  False. 

W e believe  this  answer  is  incorrect  and  should  be  True,  be- 
cause with  one  rope  shorter  than  the  other  a skier  moving 
toward  the  other  skier  would  run  into  the  rope  rather  than 
into  the  other  skier.  If  one  rope  is  shorter  than  the  other  one, 
a skier  could  go  under  the  rope  or  over  the  rope  as  the  case- 
may  determine,  thus  preventing  an  accident.  The  ropes  should 
be  4 to  6 feet  different  in  length. 

W'e  both  have  boats  and  do  a good  bit  of  skiing,  one  is  a 
35  HP  and  the  other  is  a 45  HP.  Both  boats  are  15  feet  in 
length. 

We  would  appreciate  any  comments  you  might  give  to  us 
on  this  matter. 

For  Better  Boating, 

Tpr.  James  Rendar, 

PSP,  Gibsonia,  Pa. 

Tpr.  Paul  Bagnall, 

PSP,  Gibsonia,  Pa. 

Any  comments  from  readers  ? 


Dear  Editor : 

I note  your  quandary  about  terminology  in  the  use  of  oars, 
and  hope  I can  recall  correctly. 

In  1929  I graduated  as  a Alerchant  (Marine  officer  from  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Nautical  Schoolship  “Annapolis”  and  in  my 
training  period  we  frequently  used  small  boats.  If  I remember 
correctly,  the  “rowlock”  is  seldom  seen  or  used  as  it  is  actually 
only  a deep  “groove”  in  the  gunwale  into  which  an  oar  may 
be  laid.  I never  liked  it  because  the  oar  easily  jumps  out.  The 
oarlock  is  a metal  “Y”  and  is  inserted  in  a hole  in  a metal 
plate  on  the  gunwale.  The  oarlock  is  usually  fastened  to  the 
gunwale  plate  with  a short  chain  so  the  oar  is  not  lost  over- 
board. In  some  few  instances  it  is  fastened  to  the  oar  itself 
by  a pin  through  the  oar.  The  oarlock  is  always  part  of  the 
oar  itself.  Hope  this  helps. 

Thomas  U.  Neiff'er 
Pottstown,  Pa. 

Helps  a little.  I still  want  to  know-  if  “oarlocks”  are  used 
for  sculling  and  “rowdocks”  are  for  rowing. 


Dear  Sir  : 

See  "Rowlocks — Oarlocks”  in  your  February,  1962,  issue  of 
the  PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER.  Rowing  in  the  U.  S.  over 
40  years,  we  find  oarlocks  are  to  any  rowing  boat  as  bow  is  to 
stern.  Sculling  is  a type  of  rowing,  shape  of  oar  and  boat  used ; 
single-scull,  double-scull,  quadruple-scull  and  pair-oared  shell, 
four-oared  shell,  light-oared  shell  all  use  oarlocks.  Locking- 
pivot  point  of  oar,  in  rowing  any  type  of  boat,  is  known  as  an 
oarlock.  WT  do  not  know-  of  “rowlocks”  and  we,  too,  would  like 
more  information  on  the  subject. 

Joseph  J.  Sonzogni,  Vice  President 
Sr.  Lt.  Harry  Harchuk 
Fairmount  Rowing  As.soc.  (Boat  House  No.  2) 
Fairmount  Park.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Spin  a yaruF  Someone  zvho  tells  a story  at  length  spins  a 
yarn.  The  tenn  comes  from  the  sea  because  sailors  zcould  talk 
endlessly  zeliile  spinning  yarn  to  make  rope  from  tzoisted  hemp. 
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The  Trout  Stocking  Storg  in  Pennsglvuniu 


FROM  HOLDING  PONDS  at  hatcherie 
the  Commission  throughout  state,  con 
this  season  for  Pennsylvania  anglers. 


FLEET'S  IN!  Only  part  of  Fish  Commission's  tanker 
fleet  poised  to  carry  trout  to  far  corners  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 


FIRST  STOP,  tankers  await  sportsmen  to  accept  con- 
signment, join  caravan  to  help  with  stocking  chores. 
Stop  is  at  Coburn,  Pa.,  destination — Penns  Creek. 


FREEZING  WEATHER,  but  stocking  goes  on!  Scene  is 
on  Pine  Creek  Reservoir  Dam  near  English  Center, 
north  of  Williamsport. 


HANDING  DOWN  NE  i’  is  job  for  driver,  sportsman 
often  gets  face  full  of  fis.;,  wet  net,  wet  pants  climbing 
up  and  down  stream  fcar"  obstacle-course. 


TACKLE  BUSTER  hits  the  water  as  he  squirts  out  of 
net.  This  raises  the  blood  pressure  of  all  stocking 
kabitzers. 


Ofnnual  ^itc^rimacfe 


Over  2,000,000  trout  travel  500,000  miles  stocked 
over  4,300  miles  of  stream  plus  2,256  acres  of  lakes! 


SORTED  AND  WEIGHED  (Benner  Spring  site  shown 
here)  for  legal  sizing  and  the  "records." 


LOADING  UP  . . . after  the  sorting,  weighing  processes, 
trout  are  made  as  comfortable  as  possible  for  their 
pilgrimage  to  streams  and  lakes  open  to  public  fishing. 


in  ice  of  Upper  Woods  Pond,  Wayne 
I 0 the  trout  . . . brrrrrr! 


WARMER  SPRING  DAY  brings  out  just  about  everyone 
to  watch  trout  get  a new  home  in  Silkworth  Lake. 


*PERY  WORK  stocking  Harvey's  Lake,  loading 
'5  to  distribute  trout. 


EARLY  REGATTA?  Nope,  . . . only  sportsmen  chug- 
ging over  Harvey's  Lake  putting  them  in! 


NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  WEEK,  MARCH  18-24,  1962 

Conservation  of  wetlands  necessary  for  future  of  man,  wildlife! 


GOVERNOR  DAVID  L.  LAWRENCE  signs  Wildlife  Week 
Proclamation  in  presence  of  state  conservation  agency  heads, 
officials  of  Pennsylvania  sportsmen's  groups.  Seated  at  Gov- 
ernor's right  is  Seth  L.  Myers,  Pennsylvania  State  Chairman, 
National  Wildlife  Week,  at  left,  Everett  Henderson,  president, 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen's  Clubs.  Standing,  left 
to  right,  Ivan  McKeever,  State  Soil  Conservationist;  Albert 
M.  Day,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission; 
Henry  Werner,  vice  president,  Pennsylvania  Federation 
Sportsmen's  Clubs;  Oscar  Becker,  past  president  of  the  Fed- 
eration; Dr.  Charles  Wilbar,  Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Health;  James  F.  G.  Sheffer,  alternate  delegate. 
National  Wildlife  Fed.;  M.  J.  Golden,  Executive  Director, 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission;  and  Dr.  Maurice  K.  Goddard, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters. 


All  over  the  continent,  wild  ducks  and  geese  are 
heeding  an  age-old  call  of  spring  to  head  for  northern 
nesting  grounds  where  they  will  attempt  to  reproduce 
their  kind.  The  “V”  of  high-fliers  or  the  rush  of  a flock 
rising  swiftly  from  the  water  seldom  fails  to  stir  our 
emotion  and  admiration,  yet  what  will  these  birds  find 
this  spring  as  they  seek  nesting  sites? 

To  put  it  simply,  the  ducks  are  in  a dilemma.  The 
situation  is  serious,  in  fact,  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration and  its  state  affiliates  have  decided  it  should  be 
featured  during  the  current  observance  of  National 
Wildlife  Week.  Theme  of  the  WTek,  being  observed 
March  18-24  this  year,  is:  ‘‘W'aterfowl  for  the  Future, 
by  Conservation  of  Wetlands  A\diich  Benefit  Man  and 
Wildlife.” 


PROCLAMATION 

Wildlife  Week-March  18-24,  1962 

“WHEREAS,  The  people  of  Pennsylvania  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  natural  resources — soils,  water,  for- 
ests, grasslands,  minerals  and  wildlife — to  sustain  life 
and  contribute  to  the  commerce,  agriculture  and  recrea- 
tion of  future  citizens  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania;  and 
“WHEREAS , There  is  grozving  concern  about  the 
future  continental  waterfowl  population  and  especially 
the  destruction  and  drainage  of  wetlands  which  provide 
nesting  areas  for  zvatcrfozvl  and  other  wildlife;  and 
‘TV  HERE  AS , These  natural  zvater  storage  areas 
may  be  of  infinite  value  to  man  in  the  conservation  of 
water  resources  for  an  expanding  population;  and 
‘TV  IT  ERE  AS,  The  week  of  March  18-24, 
be  observed  across  the  Nation  as  National  Wildlife 
JJ'eek,  this  being  a time  set  aside  to  alert  all  the 
citizens  of  the  Nation  to  the  need  for  zvise  and  proper 
use  of  all  the  natural  resources: 

“NOW,  THEREFORE,  /,  David  L.  Lazvrence, 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  do 
hereby  proclaim  March  18-24,  JT^ILDLIFE 

IJWEK  in  Pennsylvania. 

GIVEN  under  my  hand  and  the  Great 
Seal  of  the  State,  at  the  City  of 
Harrisburg,  this  thirtieth  day  of 
January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-two, 
and  of  the  Commonwealth  the  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-sixth.” 

DAVID  L.  LAWRENCE 
GOVERNOR 
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New  20-Acre  Lake  Irena  at  Hazleton 
Open  to  Public  Fishing  This  Spring 

i Commission  to  Stock  Brook  Trout;  Bass  Later 

j Another  phase  of  Greater  Hazleton’s  Community 
^Park  project  was  completed  recently  when  water  in 
newly-created  Lake  Irena  finally  reached  the  level  at 
.vhich  it  spilled  over  the  spillway — indicating  it  had 
expanded  to  its  maximum  capacity. 

The  event  was  announced  by  Park  Board  President 
Thomas  Barrett  who  said  that  Lake  Irena  now  covers 
some  20  acres  and  is  about  28  feet  deep  at  its  greatest 
lepth. 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  announced  by  Vincent 
Tennaro,  a director  of  the  Park  iVssociation,  that 
olans  have  been  made  for  stocking  the  lake  with  game 
fish  in  time  for  this  year’s  season. 

1 Lake  Irena  was  constructed  as  a community  project 
by  Fred  Correale  and  members  of  the  Cor  reale  Con- 
struction family  at  an  estimated  cost  of  some  $85,000 
— all  donated  to  the  community  by  the  Correales.  In 
appreciation,  the  lake  was  named  after  Mr.  Correale’s 
mother. 

Hundreds  of  other  volunteer  workers  and  dozens  of 
construction  firms  provided  free  labor  and  equipment 
to  help  complete  the  project. 

Gennaro  said  that  an  inspection  of  the  lake  was  made 
by  Regional  Fishery  Manager  Terry  D.  Rader  and 
district  wardens  Frederick  Ohlsen  and  Robert  Becker 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 

In  a report  by  Rader  to  Gordon  L.  Trembley,  chief 
aquatic  biologist  for  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion, it  was  recommended  that  brook  trout  be  stocked 
in  the  lake  during  the  time  it  is  being  developed  as  a 
bass  fishery  which  is  the  ultimate  goal. 

Since  the  Fish  Commission  does  not  have  adult  large- 
mouth  bass  available  for  stocking  this  year,  the  brook 
trout  will  be  stocked  so  anglers  can  use  the  lake  this 
I coming  season. 

i Rader  outlined  the  following  plan  : 

I 1.  Stock  brook  trout  l)efore  the  opening  of  the  1962 
j season. 

} 2.  Make  a complete  biological  investigation  of  the 

;:lake  during  the  summer  of  1962. 

: 3.  Stock  largemouth  bass  fingerlings  following  the 

[survey  if  conditions  are  found  to  be  favorable  for  this 
[species. 

' 4.  Stock  brook  trout  before  the  opening  of  the  1963 
i season. 


NEWLY  CREATED  LAKE  IRENA,  a phase  of  Greater  Hazle- 
ton's Community  Park  project,  is  viewed  by  Thomas  Barrett, 
left,  park  board  president,  and  Vincent  Gennaro,  a director 
of  the  Park  Association.  The  Fish  Commission  will  stock  the 
lake  with  brook  trout  this  spring  but  recommends  it  be 
developed  as  a bass  fishery  later. 

5.  Stock  bass  fingerlings  again  in  1963  and  a forage 
species  (perch,  bluegills,  etc.)  as  determined  by  the 
survey. 

6.  Discontinue  trout  stocking  after  1963. 

7.  Supplement  the  bass  population  whenever  nec- 
essary as  determined  by  subsecpient  studies. 


Canoe  Races  Scheduled  on  Susquehanna 

The  Susquehanna  River  will  be  the  scene  of  two 
down-river  canoe  races  under  the  sanction  of  the  L".  S. 
Olympic  Development  Committee  and  the  American 
Canoe  xA.ssociation  if  recent  plans  materialize. 

First  of  the  races,  according  to  plan,  would  be  held 
June  3,  beginning  at  an  unnamed  point  to  date  and 
ending  at  Wyalusing.  The  second  would  be  set  for 
early  October  on  an  expected  course  between  Lacev- 
ville  and  Tunkhannock. 

The  races  will  probably  consist  of  five  open  classes 
and  one  for  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts.  These  include  indi- 
vidual single  blade,  individual  double  blade,  tandem 
single  blade,  tandem  double  blade,  mixed  single  blade 
tandem  and  tandem  Scout  class.  A modest  entrv  fee 
will  be  charged. 

Several  Canadian  expert  canoeists  are  expected  to 
compete. 


Susquehanna  Clubs  Sponsor  Ninth 
Annual  Poster-Essay  Contest 

The  Susquehanna  County  Federation  of  Sportsmen's 
Clubs  will  sponsor  its  Ninth  Annual  Lynn  Rosenkrans 
iMemorial  Conservation  Essay  and  Poster  contest.  The 
conservation  poster  contest  is  limited  to  the  efforts  of 
7th,  8th  and  9th  grade  school  children  of  Susquehanna 
County.  The  conservation  essay  contest  is  limited  to 
the  10th  and  11th  grades.  Prizes  are  awarded  in  each 
division  for  the  first  four  winners.  First  prize  winner 
of  each  division  also  receives  for  the  school  he  attends 
the  engraved  “Lynn  Rosenkrans  Memorial  Conserva- 
tion Contest  Trophy."  Deadline  is  INlarch  23  and  all 
entries  are  sent  to  Robert  DeLuca.  Mountain  \ iew 
joint  Schools,  Kingsley,  Pa. 
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Originally  1 did  not  believe  this  matter  of  color 
could  be  so  important,  but  then  one  day  while  fishing 
at  one  of  my  favorite  sucker  holes,  I made  a test.  T 
proceeded  to  use  two  hooks  on  my  line,  one  baited  with 
red  worms ; the  other  with  regular  light  colored  worms. 
Tt  was  a good  day  for  suckers,  and  in  due  time  I had 
caught  a nice  mess.  But  the  important  point  was  that 
all  of  them  were  caught  on  the  hook  which  I had  baited 
with  red  worms.  In  fact,  the  worms  used  on  the  other 
hook  were  still  intact  when  I cpiit  fishing  for  the  day! 
I should  point  out  too,  I suppose,  that  by  red  worms 
1 do  not  mean  “manure”  worms.  The  latter,  which 
are  found  strictly  in  manure  are  not  particularly  good 
for  suckers. 

This  brings  up  the  matter  of  whether  suckers  go 
by  scent.  I don’t  believe  they  do,  but  I do  know  that 
some  old-timers  have  the  habit  of  spitting  tobacco 
juice  on  a hook  full  of  worms  just  before  casting  the 
bait  out  in  the  stream ; I often  wondered  if  cigarette 
smoke  would  work  just  as  well,  since  I do  not  chew 
tobacco  regularly?  Aly  grandfather  often  added  asafet- 
ida  to  his  can  of  fish  worms,  and  perhaps  it’s  one  of 
those  things  I have  yet  to  learn. 

Kqually  important  is  the  hook.  Size  si.x  or  eight  can 
be  used,  and  I find  the  eagle  claw  variety  most  effective. 
However  hooks  as  such,  catch  suckers  only  when  they 
are  completely  hidden  in  the  bait. 

Unlike  trout,  suckers  are  very  skeptical  about  hooks, 
and  one  of  the  first  things  T learned  about  sucker  fish- 
ing from  an  expert  was  that  you  could  not  catch  a 
sucker  as  long  as  part  of  the  hook  was  left  exposed. 

d'o  find  out  how  much  truth  there  was  to  this  reason- 
ing 1 again  made  a test.  i\ly  test,  incidentally,  was 
made  at  a famous  sucker  hole  along  the  Big  Pine 
Creek  near  Gaines  which  is  literally  overflowing  with 
suckers  in  April  and  May. 

T used  two  hooks  as  usual,  but  one  of  them  w^as  a 
rather  long  shanked  altair  wdiich  could  not  have  been 
completely  covered  with  worms  without  difficulty  and 
during  the  course  of  several  hours  this  particular  hook 
caught  absolutely  no  fish ! The  other  one  how^ever  saved 
the  day,  for  I managed  to  literally  drag  a dozen  “good 
sized"  suckers  onto  the  bank. 

1 here  is  also  some  question  about  how  many  worms 
one  should  use  on  one  hook.  Some  sucker  fishers  assert 
that  at  least  twm  or  more  should  be  used  to  form  a so 
called  ‘‘gob"  with  numerous  wiggling  ends.  This,  they 
claim,  attracts  the  sucker  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
spinner  attracts  a bass.  In  other  words  a wiggling  bait 
is  best.  It  does  not  mean  a large  bait,  for  then  you 
could  use  large  night  crawlers  cut  into  chunks.  These, 
of  cour.-^e,  are  not  exceptionally  inviting  to  the  sucker 
insofar  as  food  is  concerned.  Apparently  quality  rather 
than  quantity  is  his  forte. 

On  the  other  hand,  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  only 
small  reddish  worms  are  effective,  because  suckers  have 
been  caught  on  a large  variety  of  bait,  including  such 
things  as  rvhite  grubs  and  bacon  rind. — Larry  Kopp 


By  DON  SHINER 


Kitchen's  Creek,  a fine  trout  stream  in  Northcentral 
Pennsylvania,  could  easily  hold  the  record  for  the 
slipperiest  rocks  in  North  America.  Take  two  steps 
from  shore  and  you  flip,  spilling  rod,  fly  boxes,  hat  and 
other  equipment  in  the  drink.  I detest  these  unscheduled 
swims ! I caught  few  trout  simply  because  the  diatom- 
coated  rocks  kept  my  booted  feet  continually  off  balance. 

Don  a ])air  of  boot  chains,  trouble  fades.  With  chains, 
one  can  walk  a slippery  trout  or  bass  stream  as  easily 
as  walking  across  the  carpeted  floor  of  your  home ! 

If  you  have  trouble  with  a trout  stream  matching  the 
description  of  Kitchen’s  Creek,  go  get  boot  chains ! Or, 
make  them  yourself.  They  are  really  quite  simple  to 
assemble. 


Glance  at  the  series  of  illustrations.  Note  the  required 
materials.  These  include : pieces  of  leather  or  canvas, 
eyelets,  buckles  (those  from  worn  out  belts  will  do 
nicely),  rivets,  several  feet  of  small  chain,  and  a pair 
of  shoe  laces. 

Start  tlie  project  Iiy  cutting  a paper  template  to 
simulate  a boot  strap.  This  strap  merely  holds  the 
chains  firmly  against  the  boot  sole.  A buckle,  at  the 
heel,  provides  quick  removal  of  the  strap.  Laces  across 
the  toe  keep  the  strap  in  place  and  allow  for  shrinkage 
of  leather. 

Trace  the  outline  of  the  paper  template  on  the  leather. 
Cut  a matched  pair  ( left  side  and  right  side)  for  each 
Ijoot.  Punch  eyelets  for  the  chains  and  laces,  rivet  the 
l)uckles  in  place.  Now"  you  have  a pair  of  boot  chains 
to  cut  through  the  film  of  a slippery  bottom.  Firm  foot- 
ing restored,  the  angler  can  concentrate  on  casting  with 
greater  confidence  and  finesse.  Casting  technique  will 
improve  and  (jbviously,  this  could  mean  a better  catch. 


OUTDOOR  BOOKS... 


“Hozv  to  Fish  From  Top  to  Bottom,”  by  Sid  Gordon  (The 
Stackpole  Company,  Harrisburg,  Pa.). 

The  late  Sid  Gordon  was  a man  who  spent  much  of  his  life- 
time delving  into  the  ways  and  means  of  better  fishing.  When 
he  wrote  “How  to  Fish  From  Top  to  Bottom,”  he  actually 
put  together  a textbook  that  would  enable  any  student  of  fish- 
ing to  improve  his  sport. 

The  author’s  descriptions  of  how  to  “read  water”  should  prove 
intriguing  to  any  angler.  Aside  from  unlocking  many  angling 
secrets,  just  reading  the  book  should  provide  many,  many  hours 
of  real  pleasure. 

It  is  assumed  most  anglers  have  the  know-how  and  ability  to 
deliver  a lure.  This  ability,  coupled  with  a thorough  understand- 
ing of  Gordon’s  techniques  for  reading  water,  should  help  the 
average  angler  to  develop  into  an  outstanding  fisherman.  RSO 
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Quit  Flipping— Carry  Chains 


UIALS  include:  sheet  of  leather,  several 
c chain,  buckles,  rivets,  eyelets. 


I ; 


PAPER  TEMPLATE  is  cut  to  fit  side  of  boot. 


TRACE  OUTLINE  of  suitable  template  1 
leather.  Cut  matched  pair  of  straps  for  eac 
boot. 


i < 

i r 

t, 


I ZH  HOLES  for  eyelets  and  laces. 


FASTEN  EYELETS  securely  in  place. 


INSERT  CHAIN  through  eyelets. 


••  9 


the 


January  21,  28  and  February  4 broke  all  previous  records  for 
large  crowds  at  Presque  Isle  Bay,  Erie  County.  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters  officials  at  the  Peninsula  counted  more  than 
40,000  people  on  the  area  and  it  was  conservatively  estimated 
more  than  half  the  crowd  were  actively  engaged  in  fishing. 
More  and  more  people  are  using  ice  shanties  for  more  comfort. 
For  those  who  have  not  seen  the  “City  On  Ice,”  it  is  difficult 
to  describe.  Shanties  from  a size  occupied  by  the  family  dog, 
to  large  sectional  affairs  accommodating  12  to  15  people.  One 
can  stand  in  one  spot  and  count  more  than  400  of  these  shanties, 
see  hundreds  of  less  comfortable  anglers,  sitting  on  sleds,  boxes 
and  pails,  out  on  the  open  ice.  It  appears  to  prove  just  what 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  has  been  trying  to  tell  the 
public  for  years  ...  ice  fishing  is  fun !- -S.  Carlyle  Sheldon, 
Warden  Supervisor,  Northwest  Region. 

# 

Ice  boating  is  making  a comeback  on  Pymatuning  Lake  after 
a lull  the  past  several  years.  A good  summer  fishing  spot  it 
should  be  a good  bet  for  ice  fishing  but  very  little  has  been 
observed  to  date.— Warden  Raymond  Hoover  (Crawford). 

# 

On  January  24,  I visited  our  Benner  Spring  Research  Sta- 
tion with  the  residents  and  staff  of  Youth  Forestry  Camp  No.  3, 
Robert  McCarty,  director.  The  impression  left  on  the  group  in 
regard  to  our  work,  facilities  and  general  hatchery  operations 
was  most  favorable.  The  group  thanked  Mr.  Trembley  and  staff 
for  an  interesting  tour  of  the  project. — Warden  Richard  Owens 
(Huntingdon  and  Mifflin). 

# 

James  F.  Yoder,  District  Warden  (Luzerne  and  East  Sul- 
livan Counties),  came  upon  Newport  Township  Chief  of  Police, 
Chet  Mack,  ice  fishing  on  Lake  Jean  recently.  As  Warden 
Yoder  arrived  on  the  scene  the  Chief  got  a “flag.”  After  wait- 
ing out  the  run,  Chet  set  the  hook,  carefully  retrieving  the  fish. 
When  the  fish,  a walleye,  neared  the  hole  in  the  ice  it  slipped 
off  the  hook,  hovered  vertically  momentarily,  then  plunged  into 
the  icy  waters,  set  all  engines  “full  astern”  and  disappeared. 
It  makes  a fellow  believe  the  hand  is  NOT  quicker  than  the 
’eye  . . . walleye,  that  is. 

# 

On  Saturday,  January  20,  while  conducting  a routine  patrol 
on  Lake  Jean,  I found  five  cars  parked  near  the  inlet  on  Route 
487  but  not  a fisherman  in  sight.  Tracking  the  snow  I began 
a long  slippery  trek  back  to  a section  of  the  lake  originally 
called  Mud  Pond  before  the  two  were  joined.  By  a U.  S.  G.  S. 
map  measurement,  it  was  nearly  Ij/  miles  to  where  I saw  the 
first  fisherman.  Most  were  fishing  within  100  yards  of  the 
distant  shore  and  I guessed  it  was  another  case  of  the  “grass 
greener  on  the  other  side.”  Wrong  guess.  The  first  fish  I saw 
lying  on  the  ice  was  an  unusually  heavy-girthed  pickerel — 22 
inches  long.  As  I continued  my  check  I counted  14  nice  pickerel, 
many  yellow  perch.  Tradition  around  here  has  it  the  fish  “were 
always  in  kind  Pond”  and  I can’t  argue  with  that. 

On  top  of  reports  from  anglers  tying  into  muskies  at  Lake 
Jean  last  season,  in  January  a Mocanaqua  angler,  fishing 
through  the  ice  with  tip-ups,  reported  catching  a musky  just 
under  29  inches.  If  muskies  continue  to  flourish  in  the  lake, 
some  of  that  light  spinning  tackle  will  disappear  next  season. 
—District  Warden  James  Yoder  (Luzerne  and  East  Sullivan). 


While  checking  ice  fishing  conditions  during  the  early  part 
of  January,  I found  tracks  of  two  bears  on  the  search  for  food 
during  the  warm  weather  between  Christmas  and  New  Year. 
One  bear  came  out  of  Terrace  Mountain,  crossed  the  ice  on 
Raystown  Dam  a short  distance  above  the  dam  breast.  The 
other  bear  trotted  around  Whipple  Dam  (also  in  Huntingdon 
County),  visited  a game  feeder  and  a cabin  in  search  of  food. 
— Warden  Supervisor  Harold  Corbin,  South  Central  Region. 

# 

District  Warden  Bryce  Carnell  (Franklin  and  .Fulton)  re- 
ports spear  fishing  through  the  ice  has  become  great  sport  in 
his  district.  It  is  done  by  cutting  a number  of  holes  through 
the  ice  in  a straight  line  across  the  creek.  A man  “stands”  at 
each  hole  with  a spear  while  the  rest  of  the  gang  drive.  Driv- 
ing is  done  by  walking  slowly,  tapping  the  ice  with  a stick. 
Suckers  will  move  ahead  of  the  “drivers”  and  when  they  swim 
under  the  holes  in  the  ice,  the  “slanders”  spear  them. 

# 

Carbon  County  Special  Fish  Wardens  Robert  E.  Becker, 
Joseph  E.  Rashko  and  John  Glovatsky  recently  attended  the 
40-hour  Basic  Field  Course  given  by  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Police  and  prepared  by  the  State  Police  Academy.  The  course 
ran  two  nights  a week  for  10  weeks. — District  Warden  Fred- 
erick Ohisen  (Carbon). 

# 

While  checking  ice  fishermen  on  Forest  Lake  recently,  Dis- 
trict Warden  G.  Max  Noll  noted  a nice  16-inch  blue  catfish 
taken  on  a live  minnow  hy  one  lucky  fisherman.  It  weighed 
about  3 pounds.  Anglers  were  catching  catfish  and  brown  bull- 
heads through  the  ice,  unusual  for  wintertime  in  this  section. 

# 

Veteran  angler  Pete  Barnoski,  of  Ledge  Hill,  figured  Dis- 
trict Warden  James  F.  Yoder  (Luzerne  and  E.  Sullivan)  was 
off  his  feed  or  something,  else  he  would  have  been  “caught”  on 
the  ice  with  a 10-inch  pickerel.  Pete  caught  a 24-incher  that 
had  some  sort  of  tail  protruding  from  its  mouth.  With  pliers 
Pete  extracted  a 10-inch  pickerel  relative  that  showed  no  signs 
of  deterioration.  Pete  now  wonders  if,  as  he  was  holding  the 
extracted  victim  Warden  Yoder  happened  by,  whether  said 
story  would  get  the  well  known  heave-ho. 

# 

Fred  Rickard,  Cherry  Ridge  (Wayne),  has  his  fish  hatchery 
lined  with  air  in  plastic  lubes  to  keep  ice  off  the  ponds  in 
winter.  While  most  lakes  are  locked  with  10  to  15  inches  of 
ice,  Fred  was  spin  casting  for  pickerel.  Since  air  was  used  in 
the  ponds,  there  has  been  no  winter  kill  in  his  hatchery. — 
District  Warden  Harland  F.  Reynolds  (Wayne). 

# 

Roman  and  brother  Chet  Rusilosky,  friend  Steve  Levi,  a trio 
of  Luzerne  County  anglers,  have  had  fine  luck  fishing  for  wall- 
eye at  night  via  light-equipped  tip-ups  on  Lake  Silkworth. 
Creek  chubs  have  it  over  shiners  and  when  tip-ups  are  placed 
near  shore  in  about  8 feet  of  water,  luck  was  best.  The  tip-ups 
are  modified  for  night  fishing  by  attaching  a battery  to  which 
has  been  soldered  a small  bulb.  This  is  placed  in  a position 
which  will  be  visible  from  all  directions.  When  a fish  strikes,; 
the  spool,  below  the  water  level  activates  an  old  set  of  dis-i 
carded  auto  distributor  points,  completing  the  circuit  and  send- 
ing the  fisherman  scurrying  across  the  lake  to  land  his  catch. 
Walleye  up  to  28  inches  and  9)4  pounds  have  been  landed  by 
Chet  Rusilosky  & Company. — District  Warden  James  F.  Yoder 
(Luzerne  and  East  Sullivan  Counties). 

# 

While  ice  fishing  on  Newton  Lake,  Lackawanna  County, 
Bruce  Kraft  of  Archbald,  Pa.,  caught  a 10-pound,  27-inch 
channel  catfish  on  live  bait. — District  Warden  Walter  G. 
Luzusky  ( Lackawanna) . 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


ICE  FISHING  WAS  GOOD  at  Black  Moshannon  Lake  in 
Centre  County  when  Edward  Hinkle,  5,  son  of  Fish  Com- 
missioner Albert  R.  Hinkle,  Jr.,  took  this  nice  pickerel  on  a 
tip-up.  Young  Ed  also  caught  some  perch. 


NEW  SIGNS  THIS  SPRING  ...  on  all  Fish  Commission  tank 
trucks  . . . "Another  Load  of  Fish  for  Pennsylvania  Anglers." 


Who  has  seen  the  wind? 

Neither  you  nor  I: 

But  ivhcn  the  trees  boiv  doivn  their  heads, 

The  zvind  is  passing  by. 

■ — Rossetti 


Memo-  to-  AnalenA- 

Commonwealth  fishermen  are  reminded  that  the 
1962  fishing  licenses,  which  hecame  elective  March 
1,  are  to  he  displayed  on  an  outer  garment  at  all 
times  while  the  license  holder  is  fishing.  This  law 
was  enacted  hy  the  General  Assembly  and  became 
effective  September  12,  1961. 

The  possession  limit  of  bait  fish  and  fish  bait  is 
bait  fish  or  35  fish  bait,  or  a total  of  50  combined. 
^ typographical  error  in  the  1962  Fishing  Regula- 
tions and  Summary  of  Fish  Laws  indicates  the 
maximum  of  one  class  to  he  30  instead  of  35. 


Queen  City  Club  Issues  Annual 
Trout  Rearing  Report  for  1961 

Tom  Beicller,  Secretary  of  the  Queen  City  Sports- 
men's Club’s  Trout  Rearing  Committee,  recently  issued 
his  annual  report  for  1961. 

Trout  stocked  in  Little  Lehigh  and  Jordan  Creeks 
for  annual  fishing  contests : 

12"  to  16"— 10,495 
16"  to  25"—  169 

Trout  stocked  in  Little  Lehigh,  Jordan,  Cedar 
Creeks  and  the  Lehigh  River  for  public  stocking: 
12"  to  16"—  4,801 

Excess  fingerling  trout  distributed  to  sportsmen'.-, 
clubs  for  stocking  in  feeder  streams : 

10,000  Approx. 

Present  inventory  in  nurserv  ponds  for  stocking 
in  1962: 

Over  10"— 15,590 
Under  10"— 16,520 

These  figures  do  not  include  12,500  fingerling 
Steel-head  trout  being  raised  as  an  experiment  in 
cooperation  with  the  Lehigh  County  Fish  and 
Game  and  Prot.  Assoc.  These  fish  are  to  be  re- 
leased when  they  reach  about  seven  inches  in 
length. 

The  following  is  a report  of  the  number  of  hours 
put  in  by  interested  sportsmen  on  the  work  needed 
to  make  this  operation  a success  : 

Pays  of  U'ork  IVouicn  Men  Xiinibcr  of  IIoiuw' 

96  1 225  1.210 

Barton  M.  Snyder.  Treasurer  of  the  Trout  Rearing 
Committee,  reported  the  following  : 

Total  income  1961 — $5,936.12;  total  expense  1961 
—$5,598.82. 

The  club  was  aided  by  Allentown  City  officials  and 
sportsmen.  Fingerlings  were  furnished  bv  the  Pennsvl- 
vania  Fish  Commission. 
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Dr.  Goddard  Speaker  at  Wissahickon  Dinner 

lJ)r.  Alaurice  K.  Goddard,  Secretary  of  I’ennsylvania 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters,  will  be  the  speaker 
at  the  2nd  Annual  Dinner  Aleeting  of  the  Wissahickon 
N'alley  Watershed  Association.  The  dinner  is  scheduled 
April  5.  1962,  7 p.m.,  at  the  Philadelphia  Cricket  Club, 
Chestnut  Hill,  Pa.  Fnaiest  G.  Enck  is  president  of  the 
organization. 


Dr.  Glenn  V.  Brown  Dies; 

Was  Fish  Commission  Aid 

Dr.  Glenn  \'.  Brown,  former  consultant  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission,  died  January  28.  1962,  at 
.X’orwalk,  Conn.  Dr.  Brown,  who  was  87  at  the  time  of 
death,  was  a former  resident  of  Mechanicsburg,  Pa., 
for  many  years.  Pie  was  a professor  at  Bucknell  Uni- 
versity for  many  years,  then  was  a chemist  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Plealth,  working  with  the  Sani- 
tary Water  Board.  He  became  ill  while  with  the  P'ish 
Commissi(jn  in  1952,  his  last  date  of  employment. 


Second  Susquehanna  Carp  Derby  Opens  March  1 

The  second  annual  Susquehanna  Carp  Derby  will  get 
underway  March  1 and  run  through  June  15  for  1962. 
■ \ success  la.st  season,  the  Tunkhannock  Sportsmen's 
Club  will  again  sponsor  the  event  offering  $210  in 
prizes.  Alinor  changes  have  been  made  in  derby  rules 
but  a major  one  will  extend  the  derby  to  include  all 
Wyoming  County  waters.  Last  year  only  the  Susque- 
hanna River  was  in  hounds. 


Annual  Montgomery  Federation  Banquet 

Montgomery  County  h'ederation  of  Sportsmen's 
t.  lubs  will  hold  their  annual  banquet,  featuring  a real 
old-fashioned  Pennsylvania  Dutch  dinner,  in  the  East 
( ireenville  Fire  Hall,  East  Greenville,  Pa.,  on  Saturday, 
May  5,  starting  at  7 ;,10  p.m.  Maurice  Goddard,  Secre- 
tary of  Pennsylvania  Department  of  P'orests  and  Waters, 
will  be  guest  speaker. 


New  Perkiomen  Officers 

The  following  officers  were  elected  recently  by  the 
Perkiomen  Valley  Sportsmen's  Association;  Clarence 
Warner,  president : Adam  Litka,  vice  president ; Ed- 
ward Houtz,  secretary;  Donald  Ashenfelter,  treasurer; 
1'.  E.  Dunigan,  J.  Howard  P'enstermacher  and  Russell 
Cassel,  directors. 


BIG  FISH  CONTEST  WINNERS,  Harrisburg  Hunter's  and 
Angler's  Club:  Front  row  (seated),  left  to  right — Richard  R. 
Strohecker,  James  E,  Kent,  Barry  Strohm  and  Michael  Holler. 
Back  row  (standing),  left  to  right — R.  E.  Coble,  Dennis  Min^ 
nich,  S.  M.  Leitzel,  Thomas  Bardolet,  Vince  Wachtman,  Pete 
Wright,  Russell  O.  Heycock  and  Clyde  A,  Shenk.  i 


Harrisburg  Hunter's  and  Angler's 
1961  Big  Fish  Contest  Winners 


FIRST  PRIZES 
Robert  Shultz 

Brook  Trout — IbG” 

S.  M.  Leitzel 
Brown  Trout — 20 
Clell  E.  Mitchell 
Rainbow  Trout — 23J4” 
James  F2.  Kent 

Smallniouth  Bass — 23" 
Barry  Strohm 
Largemouth  Bass — 21 G' 
Richard  R.  Strohecker 
Walleyed  Pike— 28" 

Pete  Wright 
Rock  Bass — 10%” 

Vince  Wachtman 
Crappie  Bass — 15j4” 
Russel  O.  Heycock 
Fall  Fish — 17" 

Wayne  B(jyer 


SECOND  PRIZES 
Renold  Bretz 
Clyde  A.  Shenk 
Brown  Trout — 19" 


TIE 


Mrs.  Philip  Ranck 
Raijibow  Trout — 23" 

R.  E.  Coble 

Smallniouth  Bass — 22J4' 

Albert  W'.  Miller 
Walleyed  Pike — 27)4” 

Thomas  Bardolet 
Rock  Bass — 10" 

Barry  Strohm 
Crappie  Bass — 15" 

Dennis  Minnich 
Richard  Hocker  TIE 
Fall  Fish— 14G" 

Alichael  Holler 
Catfish — 28" 


Catfish — 30" 

John  Bistline,  contest  chairman  of  24th  Annual  Contest. 


George  McCann  New  President  of  Penna. 

State  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Assn. 

George  AlcCann  is  the  new  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association  of 
Philadelphia,  succeeding  Ray  Xeirle.  The  Association 
has  a planned  program  for  '62  that  includes  a Youth 
Xite  on  March  8,  an  exhibit  at  the  Philadelphia  Sports- 
men's Show,  the  Annual  Dinner  on  April  12  and  the 
Spring  Outing  in  Alay. 


Holmesburg  Club  Elects  Officers  !' 

Albert  Schoppy  was  re-elected  president  of  thej 
Holmesburg  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association  foi! 
1962.  Also  elected  were:  Edward  Xlelson,  1st  vice' 
president;  William  lioffer,  2nd  vice  president;  Josepb; 
Sheva,  treasurer;  Flarry  Frits,  financial  secretary,  and: 
Charles  Wiley,  secretary.  Directors  chosen  were:  Tony: 
Pinzhoffer,  Milt  AJacBain,  Edw'ard  Xffilson,  Lee  Gozal 
Harry  Bryan,  Ty  Irons  and  Harry  Swoyer. 

PENNSA'LVANIA  ANGLEF 
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HOLD  IT  FTLIOWS! 

TROUT  WATERS  CLOSED 


All  fishing  in  trout  waters  of  the  Commonwealth  will 
be  prohibited  from  midnight,  INIarch  14,  to  5 :00  a.m., 
April  14. 

The  waters  include  sections  of  any  stream  or  river  or 
any  pond  or  lake  if  such  section  of  stream  or  river  or 
such  pond  or  lake  has  been  stocked  with  trout  by  the 
Fish  Commission  within  the  preceding  year. 

Ponds  and  lakes  in  which  fishing  is  prohibited  Ity  this 
law  are  posted  by  the  Fish  Commission. 

A complete  list  of  the  waters  and  sections  of  waters 
in  which  fishing,  including  spearing,  is  permitted  dur- 
ing this  closed  season  is  included  in  the  final  pages  of 
the  1962  Summary  of  Fish  Laws. 


CATFISH  CAPER 

Our  common  bull-head,  be  he  white,  black,  brown  or 
yellow,  is  primarily  a bottom  feeder  and  as  such,  plays 
in  important  role  in  keeping  our  water  clean.  He  acts 
is  a scavenger,  spending  a great  deal  of  time  moseying 
ibout  the  bottom  in  search  of  adequate  food.  He  is 
most  at  home  over  a soft  type  of  bottom  where  he  can 
obtain  the  food  he  needs  from  a soft  bottom,  whether 
composed  of  mud,  mulch,  or  rubble.  He  loves  the  quiet 
water  of  lakes,  the  slow  moving  back  water  areas  of 
streams  and  rivers,  where  he  can  quietly  go  his  way. 
Most  fishermen  swear  the  hours  of  darkness  are  best 
for  Cats.  However,  while  the  night  hours  are  produc- 
tive, I have  caught  as  many  in  the  daytime.  Summer- 
time seems  to  be  the  only  time  when  more  men  fish 
at  night  for  them  than  in  day.  Possibly  because  it’s 
cooler  at  night,  more  pleasant  to  fish. 

I Catfishing  is  bottom  fishing  and  as  such  calls  for  a 
bottom  fishing  technique.  The  bait  is  cast  out  toward 
a suitable  spot  and  allowed  to  remain  there.  A signal 
j is  usually  given  the  fisherman  by  the  catty  in  the  form 
’ of  light  taps.  These  are  best  recognized  by  a slight 
i jumping  or  tightening  of  the  line.  A useful  aid  in  recog- 
i nizing  bites  is  the  use  of  a Bite  Clip. 

A point  to  remember  is  not  to  be  too  quick  in  setting 
: your  hook.  The  catfish  usually  nudges  the  bait  several 
times  before  mouthing  it  and  then  swallowing  it.  For 
this  reason  many  men  feel  they  have  no  success  in  cat- 
; fishing  because  they  feel  the  bite.  Actually  they  di<ln't 
feel  a bite,  merely  the  preliminary. 

For  bait,  place  the  entrails  of  two  chickens  in  a quart 
jar  (wide  mouth  type)  to  these  add  4 or  5 tablespoons 
of  salt,  three  ounces  of  vinegar  (many  prefer  cider) 
and  about  the  same  amount  of  water.  Close  not  too 
tightly  and  place  in  the  hot  sun  for  several  days.  After 
this  has  cured  sufficiently,  you  will  know  it  by  the  odor 
when  opened.  If  it  has  not  become  really  odoriferous, 
place  it  back  for  more  of  the  same  treatment.  If  the 
weather  is  such  that  there  is  not  sufficient  heat  out- 
doors, as  in  the  winter,  placing  it  near  the  heater  or  a 
radiator  will  be  an  adequate  substitute.  When  thoroughly 
cured,  it  may  be  closed  tightly  and  placed  in  a refrig- 
erator and  used  as  needed. 

Another  homemade  bait  which  works  well  is  the 
blood  type  bait.  This  bait,  while  good,  is  often  best 
made  outdoors  in  the  summer.  Its  smell  will  keep  it 
out  of  your  wife’s  kitchen  (at  least  it  does  mine).  The 
ingredients  are  easy  to  obtain.  Get  about  one' pint  of 
liver  blood  from  your  butcher  ( ask  him  to  save  it ) 

' and  one  cup  of  corn  meal.  Place  the  meal  in  some 
netting  (your  wife's  old  nylon  stocking  is  fine),  then 
place  into  boiling  water  as  you  would  in  making  a 
dough  bait.  When  the  meal  begins  to  get  firm,  take  it 
out  of  the  water  and  knead  one  half  of  the  blood  into 
it.  After  adding  the  blood  break  the  bait  into  pieces 
t about  the  size  of  a quarter,  drop  these  into  just  enough 
boiling  water  to  cover  (about  2 inches)  the  dough. 
When  the  pieces  have  hardened  to  the  consistency  of 
rubber,  take  them  out,  place  them  in  a jar,  and  then 
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pour  the  remaining  blood  over  these  dough  balls.  Cure 
these  in  the  sun  for  several  days  and  use  as  needed. 

While  the  two  aforementioned  bait-types  are  most 
effective,  all  too  often  the  casual  Catty-Fisherman  does 
not  want  to  be  bothered  by  having  to  prepare  his  bait 
well  in  advance.  For  these  men  fortunately  there  is  a 
host  of  baits  available.  These  baits  are  widely  used  and 
verv  productive.  Pieces  of  fresh  peeled  shrimp  about 
the  size  of  a finger  joint  are  praised  most  highly  by 
lower  Schuylkill  River  fishermen.  Any  kind  of  fresh 
red  meat  can  be  employed,  although  diced-up  p;eces  of 
fresh  red  liver  rank  highest  here.  The  worm  fisherman 
doesn't  have  to  feel  slighted  though,  because  the  catty 
will  accept  the  garden  hackle  with  mvtch  gusto. 

The  terminal  rigging  for  cat-fishing  may  be  plain  or 
fancy,  but  there  are  several  points  to  remember. 

1.  Catfish  have  large  mouths,  so  any  hook  1/0  or 
smaller  may  be  used,  although  many  men  prefer  sizes 
2-4  and  6 with  a slightly  turned  out  back. 

2.  Since  the  lead  sinker  can  foul  on  the  bottom  easily, 
two  things  can  be  done  to  lessen  this ; 

a.  Use  a snagless  type  flat  sinker. 

b.  Attach  the  weight  to  the  line  by  using  a short 
length  of  line  or  lead  or  with  a weaker  test  than  the 
actual  line  itself. 

3.  The  line  should  be  passed  through  the  eye  of  the 
sinker  rather  than  directly  to  it,  unless  using  the  otfkey 
rigging.  This  allows  the  fish  to  mouth  the  weight  of 
the  sinker. — Hank  Rosen 
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The  March  Brown 


TYING  FLIES 

With  ALBERT  G.  SHIMMEL 

I'P  HAS  long-  been  suspected  that  fly-fishermen  have  a touch 
of  sentimentality  for  old  traditional  patterns.  If  that  pattern  has 
proven  moderately  successful  the  angler  would  not  think  of 
setting  out  for  a day  astream  without  a few  selected  specimens 
in  his  boxes. 

The  name  "March  Brown”  is  lost  in  the  anticpiity  of  English 
fishing  practice.  We  Americans  have  imported  it  and,  with 
some  variations,  have  made  it  our  own.  1 he  author  first  came  in 
contact  with  it  among  a gaudy  collection  received  as  a gift 
before  he  had  reached  his  teens.  Even  the  unsophisticated  trout 
of  that  day  accepted  it  as  a choice  morsel  of  food  and  were 
transferred  with  small  ceremony  from  their  watery  habitat  to 
the  pan. 

The  wet  pattern  that  has  been  proven  most  effective  not  only 
in  early  season  but  throughout  the  year  is  tied  as  follows.  Tail 
of  wood  duck  flank  feather  or  four  strands  of  ruffed  grouse 
tail  feather.  Body  is  of  orange  fur  found  between  the  ears  of 
a cotton  tail,  ribbed  with  medium  gold  tinsel.  The  hackle  is  of 
red  brown  and  the  wings  of  brown  speckled  turkey  feathers. 
This  fly  is  a fair  imitation  of  a variety  of  underwater  life  and 
has  been  tested  against  many  patterns  that  are  sold  under  the 
same  name. 

The  dry  pattern  has  mallard  flank  feather  for  wings,  a hackle 
and  tail  of  mixed  red  and  grizzle  hackles,  a body  of  orange  fur 
from  the  rabbit  mixed  with  red  fox  belly  fur.  The  wings  of 
the  natural  March  Brown  slant  backw'ard  at  a sixty-degree 
angle  rather  than  standing  upright  as  in  most  other  naturals. 
The  general  color  of  the  adult,  imitated  by  the  dry  pattern,  is 
much  lighter  than  the  nymph. 

'I'lie  natural  is  rather  awkward  in  its  attempts  to  get  off 
the  water,  a trait  trout  are  rather  cpuck  to  use  to  their  ad- 
vantage. Thus  their  rise  is  rather  deliberate  both  to  the  natural 
and  its  artificial  counterpart.  The  angler  can  be  too  quick  to 
strike  and  take  the  fly  from  the  fish. 

The  wet  pattern  is  very  good  from  the  beginning  of  the  sea- 
son and  has  the  added  attraction  to  the  angler  in  that  it  can 
he  trimmed  into  a very  passable  nymph  for  use  in  late  season. 
A single  wet-size  fourteen  or  smaller,  fished  dead  drift  on  a 
long  fine  leader  will  prove  a very  “fetching”  lure  from  mi<l- 
seasen  to  the  very  end. 
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BIOLOGY  BRIEFS 


WANTED! 

A Record  Chain  Pickerel 

d'he  chain  pickerel  is  unique  among  American  game  fishes 
because  there  are  not  adeciuate  records  for  the  largest  fish  ol 
this  species.  The  keeper  of  the  records.  Field  and  Strean 
Magaaiiic,  had  to  give  up  on  this  species  because  the  nanw 
“pickerel”  is  also  used  for  northern  pike,  w'alleye  and  some 
other  fishes  and,  therefore,  caused  confusion  among  the  entries 
The  early  record  of  10  pounds,  10  ounces  was  disallowed  be- 
cause the  fish  proved  to  be  a northern  pike.  The  largest  pickere' 
entered  in  the  Field  and  Stream  contest  was  a 6-pound,  J^-ouncf 
pickerel  measuring  27  inches  taken  in  Iona  Lake,  N.  J.  Tht 
largest  pickerel  taken  on  hook  and  line,  but  not  entered  ir 
the  contest,  according  to  Field  and  Stream  is  a 9-pound,  3-ounce 
fish  stretching  27  inches  from  Medford  Lakes,  N.  J.  Another 
large  pickerel  was  a 9-pound,  30-inch  fish  from  Green  Pond 
N.  J.  The  largest  chain  pickerel  taken  by  other  methods 
was  a 9-pound,  5-ounce  fish  measuring  29j4  inches  fron 
Massachusetts. 

Although  these  are  large  pickerel,  the  writer  believes  thai 
there  have  been  and  possibly  will  be  larger  pickerel  than  these 
taken  from  Pennsylvania  lakes.  Lie  recalls  when  he  was  a 
boy,  in  the  long  dim  past  (1924),  of  seeing  and  hearing  about 
pickerel  over  30  inches  taken  from  Porters  Lake  in  Pike 
County.  However,  time  may  have  distorted  the  sizes. 

Before  the  little  man  in  the  white  coat  comes  to  pick  ur 
the  author,  and  because  these  records  are  useful  to  biologists  , 
and  sportsmen  alike,  the  Eish  Commission  would  like  to  obtair 
some  authenticated  records  of  large  pickerel.  Certainly  som«  j 
of  you  old-timers  have  some  photos  posted  in  a “braggin”' j 
album  which  would  help  all  of  us.  We  are  not  adverse  to  re-  ^ 
ceiving  more  recent  records  either.  Send  your  information  to  i 
the  Pennsylvania  Eish  Commission,  Benner  Spring  Fish  Re- 
search Station,  R.b'.l).  No.  1,  Bo.x  20-C,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 
member,  the  Fish  Commission  needs  the  records,  the  author"j 
n.ecds  peace  of  mind,  and  the  editor  of  the  ANGLER  can  use  I 
good  photographs  for  publication. — Keen  Russ,  Fishery  Biologist  | 
Fennsyh'ania  Fish  Commission  , 


The  digestive  systems  of  fish  reflect  their  food  habits.  The 
adult  lamprey  eating  only  body  fluids  of  other  fish  needs  bui  j 
a straight  pipe  for  a stomach  and  intestine.  Contrast  this  witl 
the  sucker  which  has  a long  intestinal  tract  several  times  th(; ; 
length  of  its  body,  for  the  less  digestible  foods. 


Recreation  is  essential  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Recreatior. 
in  an  adult’s  life  should  be  varied  to  embrace  a broad  range  oji 
activities  including  non-competitive  as  well  as  competitive  sports 
solitude  as  zoell  as  companionship,  contemplation  as  well  as  in- 
formation, and  individual  creativity  as  zvell  as  entertainment. 

PENNSYLVANIA  A N G L E F i 


Along  the  Nature  Trail 


I If  you  go  to  any  unpolluted  pond  or  stream  during  the  sum- 
I ler  months  you'll  have  no  difficulty  finding  plenty  of  specimens 
I f the  rather  elliptical  whirligig  beetle  that  belongs  to  the 

ilyrinidae  family.  You  won't  find  them  where  the  currLiit  races 
y,  but  in  the  over-flow  back  waters  in  side  basins  where 
I liings  move  lazily ; the  whirligigs  will  be  tracing  figures-of- 
• ights  on  the  placid  surface. 

Catch  one  if  you  can  . . . it’s  most  elusive  . . . you'll  discover 

|;t  throws  off  a whitish  fluid  that  has  an  odd  odor,  reminiscent 
i apples,  but  it  will  wash  away. 

' Your  specimen  is  apt  to  be  about  inch  long,  rather  oval, 
, ather  flat.  The  first  pair  of  legs  are  long  and  slender  and  are 
! ised  for  catching  any  small  insects  that  fall  into  the  water. 
I The  other  two  pairs  of  legs  are  short,  broad,  flat ; these  are 
I ised  for  swimming.  Notice  how  snugly  the  hard  upper  wings 
I it  the  insect.  Lift  one  carefully  to  see  how  neatly  the  trans- 
' arent  under-wing  is  folded  beneath  the  first.  You'll  probably 
ind  the  eyes  quite  unlike  those  of  any  other  insect  you've  ever 
xamined.  The  margin  of  the  body  appears  to  divide  each  eye 
ito  two  parts.  One  half  seems  to  be  directed  to  see  into  the 
rater  below ; the  other  half  is  slanted  to  look  into  the  air 
bove.  In  front  of  the  eyes  are  little  pits  and  from  these  are 
xtended  the  oddly-shaped  antennae.  You’ll  really  need  a hand 
ans  to  appreciate  how  curiously-shaped  the  segments  of  the 
feelers”  are. 

But  if  you  don’t  like  to  handle  the  whirligigs,  just  enjoy 
vatching  them  make  their  figures-of-eight.  . . . 

' “Handful  of  button-brothers,  shining  and  black 

I Following  each  other's  elusive  track.” 

. I — Carsicn  ^Ihrcns 


j Recreation's  purpose  is  not  to  kill  time  but  to  make  time 
I ive;  not  to  help  the  individual  serve  time  but  to  make  time 
I erve  him;  not  to  encourage  people  to  hide  from  themselves 
* mt  to  help  them  find  themselves. 


CHANGED  ADDRESS?  ? ? Promptly  notify  Pennsyl- 
I vania  Fish  Commission  both  old  and  new  address. 
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Unit 

No.  Description  Price  Total 

Allegheny  

Armstrong  . . 

Bedford  35<f  

Berks  — d5(i 

Blair-Cambria  SOd  

Bradford  dS(l  — 

Bucks-Montgomery  50^-  

Butler  .....  d5^'  

Cameron-Elk  . ..  50f  

Carbon-Monroe  50p 

Centre  .....  dSc  

Chester-Delaware  SOq  ..  ..  . .... 

Clearfield  iStf  .....  

Clinton  ....  dS<-  

Crawford  d5<' 

Cumberland- Adams  50(''  

Dauphin-Lebanon  50e  

Erie  dSc  

Fayette  35(-  

I'ranklin-Fulton  50(- 

Huntingdon  35d 

Indiana  dSd  ..  

Jefferson-Clarion  50c  ... 

I.acka  wanna- Wyoming  50c  . 

Lancaster  ..  d5c  . 

Lawrence-Beaver  50d  ..  

Lehigh-Northampton  . 50y  ....  

Luzerne  35p  

Lycoming  d5(‘  

McKean  . d5d  

Montour-Northumberland  50<‘  

Perry-Juniata-Mifflin  ..  50c  

Pike  d5c  

Potter  d5c  

Schuylkill  d5c  

Somerset  dSc  

Sullivan-Columbia  50q  

Susquehanna  d5d  

Tioga  d5d  

Union-Snyder  50(‘  

'Venango-Mercer  . 50<^  

Warren-Forest 50(‘ 

Washington-Greene 50(''  

Wayne  d5c 

Westmoreland  35<f  

York  . d5c  

Total  Cost  

Plus  4%  Pa.  Sales  Tax 

Amount  of  Order  


Please  send  to : 

Name  _ 

.-\ddress  ...  . .... 

Town  

Make  check  or  money  order  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission. 

Mail  to— PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION, 
HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Cash  sent  at  your  own  risk.  STAMPS  NOT  ACCEPTABLE. 
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YOUTH  OUTDOORS 

By  MYRON  E.  SHOEMAKER 

w IlA'l'  is  a forest  besides  trees? 

A forest  is  one  of  the  greatest  things  in  the  life  of  any  man, 
woman  and  child.  It  serves  so  many  purposes  for  people  that 
it  would  take  a ream  of  paper  to  tell  about  all  the  uses  and 
things  it  does  for  human  beings  and  wildlife. 

.A.  forest  is  a place  where  all  kinds  of  wildlife  seek  food  in 
order  to  live.  Not  all  kinds  of  food,  but  many  kinds  that  are 
not  found  outside  the  limits  of  the  forest  areas.  Forests  make 
homes  for  all  kinds  of  wildlife  during  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
perhaps  in  a treetop,  in  a hole  in  a tree.  Sometimes  a tree  will 
look  alive  and  healthy  yet  there  may  be  a huge  hole  up  through 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  where  a disease  has  attacked  the  tree 
uniil  the  whole  inside  becomes  hollow.  It  is  here  that  the 
raccoon  and  other  types  of  wildlife  find  homes  to  protect  them- 
selves from  storms  and  enemies  of  all  kinds. 

.\  forest  is  one  of  the  greatest  gifts  to  mankind,  for  it  fur- 
nishes the  raw  materials  that  go  into  most  every  item  of  house- 
hold furnishings,  especially  furniture  used  for  all  kinds  of 
purposes.  A forest  furnishes  the  bulk  of  the  material  that  goes 
into  your  home.  Yet  there  are  a lot  of  people  who  never  give 
a forest  a second  thought  when  they  buy  a piece  of  furniture  or 
lumber  with  which  to  build  a home.  Most  people  think  that 
furniture  comes  from  the  furniture  store  and  lumber  from  the 
lumber  yard. 

To  some  people  a forest  is  a place  where  recreation  becomes 
real.  And  recreation  can  be  real  in  any  forest  area  if  people 
know  what  to  look  for.  That  is,  such  things  as  soil  that  lies 
beneath  a blanket  of  leaves  that  have  been  undisturbed  while 
they  do  the  job  that  nature  intended. 

The  next  time  you  go  into  a big  forest  where  the  trees  have 
not  been  cut  and  slashed  by  lumbermen,  try  to  feel  the  looseness 
or  the  softness  of  the  soil  under  your  feet.  Drop  down  on  your 
hands  and  knees  and  remove  some  of  the  leaves.  As  your  fingers 
begin  to  feel  the  soil  and  you  begin  to  wonder  just  what  it  is  all 
about,  remember  this : The  leaves  that  have  fallen  through  the 
years  have  helped  Mother  Nature  to  make  that  soil.  And  it 
takes  nature  from  400  to  1,000  years  to  make  one  inch  of  that 
soil,  soil  which  is  called  topsoil. 

It  is  this  rich  topsoil  which  nature  has  been  making  in  order 
that  you  might  have  the  things  you  need  during  your  life,  that 
is,  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  now  and  then  a little  wholesome 
recreation. 

This  country  of  yours  was  founded  on  9 inches  of  topsoil 
when  Columbus  discovered  the  country.  At  that  time  forty  per 
cent  of  this  continent  was  covered  with  trees.  And  it  was  the 
topsoil  which  was  used  to  start  raising  the  foods  and  fibers 
after  the  trees  were  removed  so  that  the  land  could  start  pro- 
ducing the  food  needed  by  the  people  wdio  lived  here  during 
the  colonial  days.  It  is  the  topsoil  on  this  continent  today  that 
raises  all  the  food  and  fiber  needed  by  you  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  American  people.  And  if  the  forests  had  not  been  present 
centuries  ago  there  would  have  been  no  topsoil  present  now 
to  produce  the  food  you  need  to  live  and  keep  healthy. 

Today  much  of  our  land  is  no  longer  covered  with  forests. 
The  topsoil  is  exposed  to  the  elements,  that  is  why  conserva- 
tion is  so  necessary  today  to  keep  the  soil  where  it  belongs, 
where  nature  placed  it,  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  instead  of 
flowing  down  some  stream  every  time  a rain  washes  the  soil 
from  the  land. 

Today,  the  forests  that  still  remain  are  doing  the  job  of  try- 
ing to  soak  up  water  and  hold  it  in  the  forests  so  that  there 
will  not  be  so  much  soil  erosion. 

Every  forest  is  working  24  hours  of  every  day  for  your 


—Easton  Express  Photo 

JOINT  CATCH,  small  anglers,  big  fish.  Chipper  Shafer,  8, 
and  Rockey  Picket,  10,  of  Easton,  both  hold  largemouth  bass 
they  pulled  out  of  the  East  Bangor  Dam  on  January  14.  The 
fish  was  22  inches  long,  weighed  SV2  pounds,  had  a girth 
of  14  inches! 


direct  or  indirect  personal  benefit.  And  every  tree  within  a 
forest  is  doing  the  same  kind  of  job  for  you.  In  fact,  everj 
tree  outside  a forest  is  also  working  for  your  interests. 

What  is  a forest  besides  trees? 

A forest,  like  water,  is  one  of  God’s  greatest  gifts  to  you 
and  every  other  living  person  today.  Every  forest  that  is  man- 1 
aged  the  way  it  should  be,  by  sound  practices  of  conservation 
will  make  your  life  just  a little  bit  happier. 

A forest  is  something  to  wonder  about,  to  think  about,  tc, 
consider  worthy  of  protecting  so  that  food  will  be  forthcoming 
from  the  land  in  order  that  you  might  live,  and  be  able  tc 
work  and  play.  A forest  is  something  you  will  never  be  able 
to  create,  not  unless  you  plant  some  trees  now  that  may  be- 
come forests  in  the  years  ahead. 

You  may  not  ever  enjoy  the  products  of  the  forest  you  help 
to  create,  but  you  can  watch  them  grow  and  you  can  be  sure 
that  your  children  and  grandchildren  will  have  forests  to  use 
when  they  need  them  in  the  years  ahead. 


Teachers  and  youth  group  leaders  who  are  looking  for  idea;  : 
for  nature  study  projects  may  be  interested  in  the  Audubor 
Nature  Bulletins.  The  Bulletins — there  are  65  of  them — covei' 
a variety  of  natural  history  subjects.  Among  the  titles  are 
“How  to  lead  a field  trip,”  “The  fresh-water  aquarium,”  “Fore-' 
casting  the  weather,”  and  “Track  stories  in  mud,  sand  and  snow.’ 
The  bulletins  are  four  to  six  pages,  notebook  size,  printed  or  '■ 
glossy  paper  and  well  illustrated  with  photographs  and  draw 
iings.  Written  by  experts,  they  are  non-technical  and  easy  tCi< . 
read  and  understand.  They  cost  fifteen  cents  each.  For  additiona 
information,  write  the  National  Audubon  Society,  1130  Fifth’ 
Avenue,  New  York  28,  N.  Y. 
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HOW  TO 


KILL 


An  active  program  designed  to  speed  up  the  reporting  of  fish  kills  by  pollution 
has  been  planned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Health  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission.  The  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportmen’s  Clubs  and  other 
organized  sportsmen's  groups  are  expected  to  have  major  roles  in  initiating  this 
state-wide  educational  program. 

Some  very  essential  “tools”  have  been  prepared  to  help  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  this  program.  A 35  mm  color  slide  lecture,  entitled  “A  Day  in  the  Life 
of  a Fisherman,”  will  be  used  as  the  basis  for  an  educational  program  which  is  to 
acquaint  sportsmen  with  the  proper  procedures  for  reporting  fish  kills. 

A leaflet.  “How  to  Improve  Your  Fishing  by  Reporting  Fish  Kills,”  will  be 
distributed  to  groups  and  individuals  who  have  received  training  in  the  proper 
use  of  the  leaflet.  It  includes  complete  instructions  for  the  proper  reporting  of  a 
fish  kill,  directions  for  the  collecting  of  samples  of  polluted  water  and  labels  to  be 
used  to  identify  such  samples.  Also  included  in  the  leaflet  is  a complete  listing  of 
fish  wardens  and  regional  sanitary  engineers. 

Initially  it  is  planned  that  the  training  programs,  including  the  showing  of 
the  slide  lecture,  will  be  held  on  a county-wide  basis.  Wherever  possible,  county 
federations  or  other  groups  of  clubs  should  arrange  such  meetings  in  order  to  avoid 
the  necessity  for  fish  wardens  to  present  the  programs  to  small  individual  groups. 
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I'LL  TAKE  THE  SMALL  'UNS 

By  PAUL  ANTOLOSKY 

District  Fish  Warden,  Centre  County 

My  association  with  the  many  people  enjoying  the 
value  of  outdoor  recreation  has  been  both  interestir.g 
and  educational.  In  the  normal  course  of  a day’s  activ- 
ity, a Fish  Warden  has  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
meet  people  in  all  walks  of  life.  Primarily,  regardless  of 
their  occupations,  the  people  I meet  are  relaxing  and 
enjoying  themselves  at  the  sport  they  all  have  in  com- 
mon— fishing.  Among  this  assorted  group  of  individuals 
is  the  rare  breed  of  fisherman  that,  to  me,  is  the  most 
interesting  of  all.  He  is  the  fisherman  that  has  no  con- 
cern whatsoer’er  about  stocked  fish  or  stocked  streams 
and  his  motto,  or  creed,  if  you  will,  is,  ‘■Fll  take  the 
small  ’tins.” 

My  first  introduction  to  this  almost  unique  class  of 
fisherman  occurred  several  years  ago  while  I was 
patrolling  a small  mountain  stream  in  Centre  County. 
Walking  along  the  stream  I came  upon  a man  so  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  the  task  at  hand  that  he  did  not 
see  or  even  hear  my  approach.  I walked  a little  closer, 
sat  down  on  a rock,  lit  a cigarette,  and  learned  an  inter- 
esting lesson  in  small  stream  fishing. 

His  equipment  consisted  of  a small  four  or  five  foot 
bamboo  rod  with  a small  level  wind  type  reel  which 
held  perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  of  line.  Attached  to 
the  line  was  a very  short  length  of  leader  and  a small 
bait  hook.  His  bait  was  the  common  small  red  worm 
which,  at  this  time,  proved  to  be  the  most  productive. 
As  I watched,  I could  see  him  dangle  his  bait  into 
every  nook  and  cranny  that  could  possibly  hide  a trout. 
Under  old  logs,  between  the  stones,  and  under  the 
washed  out  holes  beneath  the  banks  he  presented  his 
offering. 

Action  was  soon  coming  and  as  he  jerked  his  red 
slightly,  I could  see  a small  native  brook  trout  splashing 
at  the  business  end  of  his  line  and  out  came  the  trout. 
The  fisherman  removed  a short  length  of  ruler  from  his 
jacket  and  after  careful  measurement,  the  undersized 
trout  was  returned  carefully  to  the  stream.  This  pro- 
cedure was  repeated  a number  of  times  and  during  the 
process,  the  angler  added  two  “keepers"  to  his  creel. 

So  preoccupied  was  this  fisherman  I actually  had  to 
tap  him  on  the  shoulder  before  he  became  aware  of  my 
presence.  I identified  myself,  whereupon  he  proudly 
deposited  on  the  grass  five  most  beautiful  brook  trout. 
All  were  thick  bodied,  firm,  with  a coloration  impossible 
to  describe — truly  the  ultimate  in  piscatorial  beauty. 
Although  these  fish  were  only  six  to  eight  inches  in 
length,  size  seemed  to  be  of  little  importance. 

I could  see  he  was  eager  to  start  a conversation  and 
without  too  much  prompting,  launched  into  the  subject 
of  why  he  preferred  this  particular  type  of  fishing. 
Aside  from  being  practically  alone,  with  very  little 
possibility  of  having  anyone  disturb  his  fishing,  com- 
pletely away  from  the  hubbub  of  everyday  activity,  the 
peaceful  atmos])here  of  a beautiful  mountain  stream 


Want  to  Catch  More  Trout? 

Kill  Less!! 

acted  as  a soothing  tonic  for  his  nerves.  Here  he  could 
fish  at  the  pace  he  preferred — if  he  wanted  to  examine 
the  pool  ahead  of  him,  he  could  do  so  at  his  leisure. 
He  didn't  have  to  worry  about  the  stream  being  stocked, 
and,  furthermore,  the  fish  he  did  catch  were  unrivaled 
in  l)eauty  and  edibility. 

During  the  course  of  our  conversation,  T could  sense 
that  here  was  a true  conservationist,  a man  who  really 
enjoyed  the  “fringe  benefits”  of  fishing.  Perhaps  a bit 
of  mental  telepathy  took  over  at  this  point,  for  as  I 
was  getting  ready  to  leave  he  remarked,  "You  know, 
to  me,  this  is  worth  the  price  of  a fishing  license  just 
to  spend  one  day  like  this  outdoors.  The  pleasure  1 
get  cannot  be  measured  by  dollars  and  cents.  Sure,  per- 
haps the  fish  I catch  are  small  and  not  as  costly  as 
stocked  trout,  but  how  could  I ever  put  a indce  tag  on 
the  satisfaction  I derive  from  a day  such  as  this?"  1 
agreed  with  a hearty  “Amen,"  bade  this  interesting- 
angler  a goodbye,  and  headed  hack  to  my  car. 

■As  time  progressed  T had  maiiy  opportunities  to  meet 
other  fishermen  who  were  in  accordance  with  the 
thoughts  of  my  friend.  I decided,  before  too  manv  davs 
went  by,  I would  try  this  kind  of  fishing  mvself.  .Kfter 
I had  spent  just  one  day  at  it  1 was  completely  con- 
vinced that  here  was  a new  outlook  in  fishing  expe- 
riences. Granted,  you  have  to  do  some  walking  and 
scouting  to  find  this  “oft  the  beaten  track”  fishing,  but 
for  a change  of  pace,  full  of  delightful  surprises,  trv  it, 
and  perhaps  you  too  will  become  one  of  those  who  .sav. 
"I'll  take  the  small  ’uns." 
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Distinguishing 


Tlie  Trout 


of  Pennsylvania 


( Family— Salmonidae  ) 


By 

JACK  MILLER  and  KEEN  BUSS 
Fishery  Biologists 

Benner  Spring  Fish  Research  Station 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


T II  URIC  are  four  species  of  trout  in  Pennsylvania — 
the  lirown  trout,  the  rainbow  trout,  the  lu’ook  trout  aufl 
the  lake  trout.  The  brook  trout  and  possibly  the  lake 
trout  are  native  to  Pennsylvania.  In  the  late  19th  cen- 
tury lake  trout  were  planted  in  many  lakes  in  the  north- 
eastern ])ortion  of  the  state,  and  the  current  stocks  may 
have  originated  from  these  plantings.  The  brown  trout 
are  made  up  of  many  strains  imported  from  Europe. 
'I'he  rainl)ow  trout  originated  from  the  Pacific  drainage 
of  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States. 

d'he  variations  in  color  within  the  species  arc  very 
striking  due  to  heredity,  water  factors,  foods,  ])hysical 
conditions  and  hatchery  stocks.  It  is  said  that  some  of 
the  present  brook  trout  strain  reared  in  the  hatcheries 
originated  from  Canada,  via  the  Trexler  Hatchery  in 
.\llentown,  about  1916. 

.All  trout  reared  in  the  hatcheries  todav  are  fall 
siKiwner.s  hut  originally  the  rainbow  trout  spawned  in 
the  s])ring.  Hatchery  selection  has  moved  their  siiawn- 
ing  time  to  early  fall. 

Wild  trout  lay  their  eggs  in  gravel  depressions  called 
redds  which  are  formed  liy  the  actions  of  the  female’s 
tins  and  body.  After  the  eggs  are  fertilized  they  are 
covered  with  gravel  liy  the  female  and  the  parents  have 
no  more  to  do  with  the  eggs  or  young.  Alortality  is  high 
among  young  trout  because  they  exist  in  a helpless  state 
as  sac-fry  for  a long  period  of  time,  depending  on  the 
water  temperature. 

'I'he  trout,  which  is  a member  of  the  salmon  family, 
has  one  characteristic  which  is  not  present  in  many 
fishes.  This  structural  difference  is  the  presence  of  the 
adipose  fin,  the  fatty  fin  without  rays  which  is  found 
between  the  florsal  and  caudal  fins. 


'Phe  brook  trout  ( Salveliniis  fontinalis)  is  probably 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  native  fishes.  The  back  is 
olive-green,  mottled  with  dark  gray  overmarkings.  This 
color  pattern  is  carried  through  on  the  dorsal  fin.  The 
color  on  the  sides  grade  to  lighter  shades  on  the  belly. 
The  red  spots  on  the  sides,  when  present,  have  blue 
halos.  Maximum  length  in  Pennsylvania  is  about  20 
inches. 

The  lake  trout  ( Salvclinus  namaycush ) is  not  com- 
mon in  Pennsylvania  but  does  provide  fishing  for  en- 
thusiasts in  a few  lakes  in  the  northeastern  portion  of 
the  state  and  has  been  introduced  into  northwestern 
Pennsylvania  in  recent  years,  'fhe  color  and  the  mark- 
ings on  the  back  are  somewhat  similar  to  the  brook 
trout  with  its  mottled  pattern.  The  sides  are  spotted 
with  light  yellow  or  whitish  spots  luit  no  red  spots  are 
])resent.  This  is  a fish  of  comparatively  cold,  deep  lakes. 
It  does  not  run  up  streams  to  s]>awn,  hut  spawns  on 
shoals  within  the  lake.  Alaximum  length  reported  in 
Pennsylvania  is  about  32  inches. 

'fhe  name  of  the  brown  trout  (SaUno  trutta)  implies 
the  color.  The  back  is  dark  brown  grading  to  a lighter 
shade  on  the  sides.  It  usually  has  large  black  spots  and 
may  have  reddish  orange  spots  with  paler  halos  around 
them.  Maximum  size  in  Pennsylvania  is  about  30  inches. 

The  rainbow  trout  (Sabuo  gairdneri)  gets  its  name 
from  the  horizontal  pink  stripe  on  its  sides.  When  first 
caught,  this  band  reflects  the  light  and  gives  the  trout  a 
rainbow  pattern.  Numerous  small  black  spots  are  found 
on  the  sides,  the  back,  and  on  the  dorsal  and  caudal  fins. 
Maximum  size  in  Pennsylvania  is  about  30  inches. 
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Distinguishing  the  Trout  of  Pennsylvania 


Srook  Trout 

1.  Front  edge  of  pectoral  fin  margined  in  white. 

2.  Usually  red  spots  on  yellow  spots  on  body. 

3.  Tail  square. 


I 


t Brown  Trout 

I!  1.  Pectoral  fms  not  margined  in  white, 
t 2.  Scattered  dark  spots  on  body,  usually  inter- 
spersed with  red  or  yellow. 

I 3.  Body  has  brown  color  tone. 

> 4.  Tail  with  no  spots  or  few  scattered  spots  on 

upper  tail. 


Rainbow  Trout 

1.  Pectoral  fins  not  margined  in  white. 

2.  Usually  many  small  black  spots  on  body, 
never  red  spots. 

3.  Body  greenish,  adults  usually  with  pinkish 
lateral  stripe. 

4.  Tail  heavily  spotted. 


Lake  Trout 

1.  Never  red  spots,  but  yellow  spots  sometimes  present. 

2.  Tail  forked. 
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By  DAVID  GUNSTON 


13 O FISH  TALK?  Most  people — especially  anglers — 
would  smile  at  the  suggestion.  l)Ut  is  it  so  improbable 
a>  it  sounds? 

.\fter  all,  most  other  creatures  have  some  form  of 
c.annumication  with  their  own  kind.  Even  the  so-called 
dumbest  animal  can  produce  some  form  of  noise  at 
times,  notably  during  courtship  and  mating,  even  if  only 
a faint  pi])ing  or  grunt  or  snort.  W'e  know  now  that 
even  bees  talk  by  fanning  their  wings  at  one  another 
at  variable  speeds  and  pitch. 

\\  hales,  long  thought  to  be  completely  silent  crea- 
tures, are  now  known  to  grunt  and  groan  and  make 
clicking  noises  under  water,  while  recent  work  on 
dol]>hins  has  proved  beyond  any  doubt  that  they  are 
highly  intelligent  animals  that  are  most  voluble:  con- 
versing continually  among  their  own  kind  with  a star- 
tling repertoire  of  (piacks,  clicks  and  whistlings.  In  fact, 
dol])hin  language  is  at  this  moment  being  seriously 
studied  by  jdionetics  experts  in  .\merica  who  hope  to 
learn  it  themselves  and,  eventually,  to  teach  captive 
dolldhns  .something  of  our  own  form  of  .sj)eech. 

Will  men  ever  similarly  set  out  to  study  fish  talk? 
'Idle  chances  are  that  they  will,  tor  it  seems  fairlv  cer- 
tain that  iish  can  and  do  produce  ipiite  a lot  of  noises, 
intended  primarily  as  a means  of  commnnication  with 
other  fish  of  their  own  kind,  in  short,  as  talk. 

There  are  two  prereipiisites  for  any  form  of  talk: 
the  ability  to  hear  it,  and  the  need  to  make  it.  In  hsh 
both  these  re(|uirements  are  present.  All  iish  can  hear, 
it  in  a (iiflerent  wa_\'  to  ourselves.  .\nd  almost  all  iish 
need  to  be  in  some  form  of  touch  with  each  other,  not 
only  during  their  breeding  season,  but  also  for  keeping 
in  shoals,  migrating  together  and  moving  towards  food 
ti  igether. 

f ish  pos.-^ess  an  internal  ear  provided  with  the  usual 
tubules  and  the  same  licpud-filled  spaces  as  are  found 
in  other  animals,  including  ourselves.  Idut  they  have 
no  external,  visible  ears  and  also — most  importantly — 
no  .aperture  in  the  head  to  connect  the  internal  ear  with 
the  outside  world,  as  have  whales  and  dolphins. 

d'et  in  .all  .animals  this  inner  ear  has  two  functions: 
to  hear  with,  and  to  maint.ain  b.akmce.  It  is  this  latter 
function  which  a fish's  inner  ear  is  believed  to  serve 
most. 

For  iish  ;ire  more  complex  creatures  than  we  tend 
to  imagine.  Take,  for  instance,  their  lateral  line,  in  very 
many  species  a single  grooved  line  running  along  either 
side  of  the  body  from  head  to  tail,  ;md  containing  var- 
ious sense  organs.  This  line  acts  .as  <a  device  for  detect- 


ing variations  of  water  pressure.  ;ind  its  owner  could 
hardly  get  along  without  it. 

The  lateral  line  of  many  fish  has  regular  perforations,  ’ , 
and  beneath  it  lies  a shallow  canal  containing  sense  ceils 
and  nerve  endings.  With  the  constant  aid  of  these  the 
hsh  can  tell  even  in  complete  underwater  darkness  how 
near  it  is  to  bank  or  rock  or  other  obstacle,  how  close  1 
it  is  to  other  fish  in  the  shoal  or  swimming  close  by,  i 
the  e.xact  temperature  of  the  water  and  its  rate  of  flow,  i*' 
It  is  also  jirobable  that  a fish  can  similarly  register 
vibrations  entering  the  water  that  are  more  or  less  i 
alien  to  its  haldtat — like  the  screws  of  a passing  ship  1 
or  motorboat,  footfalls  on  the  river  or  lakeside  bank,  i 
even  an  angler  knocking  out  his  pipe  on  the  side  of 
his  boat ! | 

It  is  also  most  likely  that  the  lateral  line  augments  ; 
the  fairly  simi)le  ear  most  fish  possess  by  providing  its  ^ 
owner  with  a lot  of  information  about  the  doings  and  i 
intentions  of  its  neighbors  in  the  water,  including  a 
sensitive  reaction  to  the  movements  of  a fin  or  tail 
close  to  it,  as  when  perch  are  grouped  in  a school. 

ddius  equipped  for  the  detection  of  sounds  and  vibra- 
tions in  and  near  the  water  in  which  it  lives,  a fish  must 
also  possess  some  means  of  producing  talk  itself.  Now  ■ 
although  the  harsh  "bark”  of  a landed  conger  eel  and 
the  so-called  “breathing  sounds”  of  certain  fish  like 
carp  are  not  true  fishy  voices,  being  merely  air-con-  ' 
ducted  noises  caused  by  the  sudden  expulsion  of  the 
(,)xygen  and  nitrogen  gas  from  the  fish's  swim-bladder, 
many  fish  have  the  physical  equipment  for  making  ( 
sounds  which  clearly  has  no  other  purpose. 

It  will  l)e  realized  that  although  water  is  a much  more 
positive  conductor  of  sound-waves  than  air.  the  sounds  , 
of  fishy  t.alk  are  ditterent  to  those  we  ourselves  hear  in 
the  air.  With  its  ear  (and  lateral  line)  already  in  the 
water,  a fish  can  register  the  sound  vibrations  traveling  " 
towards  it  immediately  in  the  liquid  inside  its  own  ear.  : 
It  does  not  have  to  effect  the  change  from  sound-waves 
in  the  air,  as  our  ears  do.  So  what  with  changing  water  i 
pressures  and  currents  and  temperatures,  plus  the  fairly  i 
constant  "din"  set  up  under  water  by  almost  all  swim- 
ming creatures,  from  shrimps  to  sharks,  a fish’s  hearing  ' i 
is  prol)ably  more  sensitive  and  more  selective  than  we 
imagine.  For  the  all-pervading  hush  of  the  underwater 
world  is,  as  we  now  firmly  know,  a complete  myth,  as 
wartime  asdic  and  sonar  operations  proved.  There  are 
always  plenty  of  noises  beneath  the  surface,  and  they 
are  largely  made  by  fish. 

.Some  fish  have  scraping  devices  for  making  sub-  I 
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marine  coiiveiasation,  others  are  equipped  with  ^pecial 
adaptations  of  the  swim-1  )Iadder  that  can  produce  water- 
borne signals.  It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  certain  fish 
■ can  vibrate  their  swim-bladders  in  the  water  so  that 
sound-waves  emanate  from  them,  to  be  picked  up  bv 
other  fish  at  some  distance.  For  instance,  the  s])otted 
catfish  has  a couple  of  springy  projections  on  the  front 
of  its  swim-bladder  and  their  action,  aided  hv  special 
muscles,  causes  a violent  vibration  of  the  bladder.  A 
fish  taken  out  of  the  water  has  been  known  to  produce 
I a noise  audible  a hundred  feet  away. 

Sticklebacks  can  produce  a scraping  sound  by  rubbing 
> the  bottom  of  one  of  their  dorsal  spines  against  a hone. 

while  the  miller’s  thumb  (that  flat-headed,  slimv  little 
, fish  found  in  many  spring-fed  Pennsvh'ania  trout 
streams)  similarly  rubs  a spine  against  its  gill  cover. 
The  Indian  catfish  scrapes  its  dorsal  fin  up  and  down 
the  serrated  surface  of  part  of  its  backbone  and  makes 
quite  a noise  in  this  way  on  occasion,  wdien  it  feels  in- 
clined. A similar  sound  is  made  when  the  common  sun- 
fish  grates  its  upper  throat  teeth  against  the  lower. 

There  are  even  fish  with  combined  "voices"  of 
mechanical  scrapers  and  swim-bladder  amplifiers.  The 
drumming  trigger  fish  creates  a frictional  noise  with  its 
I)ones  and  then  broadcasts  the  sound  via  its  swim- 
bladder.  That  curious  fish,  the  croaker  (so  common 
along  the  Atlantic  coast),  probably  makes  its  odd  spawn- 
ing cry  in  like  manner,  for  even  when  produced  fifty 
' feet  below  the  surface,  it  can  be  heard  in  the  air  Ity 
, human  beings.  There  is  a possibility  too,  that  in  some 
of  the  spiny  fish,  the  sharp  grating  sounds  may  be 
warning  notes,  intended  to  frighten  off  attackers. 

Many  other  fish  undoubtedly  produce  distinctive  talk 
: by  contractions  or  vibrations  of  the  swim-bladder,  in 
I a way  we  do  not  fully  understand,  any  more  than  at 
the  moment  we  are  still  not  sure  just  how  dolphins 
make  their  clicks  and  quacks.  For  no  water  creatures 
possess  vocal  chords  as  we  know  them. 

Whales  and  dolphins  and  perhaps  fish  also  are  sus- 
pected of  being  able  to  find  objects  in  the  dark  depths 
of  the  ocean,  where  the  only  known  clue  to  their  ability 
to  do  so  is  their  sensitivity  to  waves  of  ultrasonic  fre- 
quency, bounced  back  to  their  hearing  equipment,  radar- 
fashion.  Although  just  how  they  detect  the  direction  of 
a sound  under  water  at  any  frequency  is  still  undecided. 

But  this  explanation  alone  does  not  explain  why  fish 
and  all  mobile  water  creatures  need  to  make  a noise, 
to  talk.  Sending  out  a single  continuous  "pulse"  for 
I sonic  perception  is  one  thing,  but  creating  a variety  of 
underwater  noises  recognizable  only  to  other  fish  of  the 
same  kind  is  quite  another.  From  our  experience  with 
captive  dolphins  and  sharks  we  know  that  solitary  cap- 
tives tend  to  be  mostly  silent,  whereas  two  or  three  or 
more  confined  together  become  immediatelv  voluble. 

Clearly,  then,  fish  talk  among  themselves,  often  at 
I perhaps  a basic  level  of  communication,  but  to  a rigid 
I pattern  that  makes  sociability  in  the  shoal  or  group 
i easv,  breeding  untrammelled  hv  distance,  darkness  or 
I solitariness,  and  life  not  quite  so  dull  and  simple  as 
I might  be  supposed. 

I 
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Sparse  Grey  llaekle 


I N J^ECEXT  months,  the  sport  of  fly-fishing  has  been 
deprived  of  two  of  its  greatest  figures,  George  i\E  L. 
EaBranche  and  Preston  J.  Jennings.  EaP>ranche  created 
the  distinctive  American  school  of  dry-fly-fishing  and 
lennings  was  the  pioneer  in  American  stream  entomol- 
ogy for  fishermen. 

It  is  notable  that  the  British  were  producing  sound 
hooks  about  the  water  insects,  which  are  important  to 
the  fly-fisherman,  nearly  a hundred  years  before  we 
were,  in  America.  The  explanation  is  simple.  Until 
the  brown  trout  supplanted  the  speckled  brook  trout 
in  the  warming  waters  of  the  Delaware  watershed,  about 
1912,  there  liad  been  no  need  for  an  American  stream 
entomology  because  the  brook  trout  was  a meat-eater 
easily  caught  on  any  fast-moving,  gaudy  lure  and  there 
was  no  need  for  the  American  fly-fisherman  to  study 
stream  insects.  Pie  stuck  to  his  wet  Jvoyal  Coachman, 
brown  or  gray  hackle,  Parmachenee  Belle  or  Silver 
Doctor  regardless  of  the  natural  insect  on  the  water, 
and  did  all  right. 

The  brown  trout  was  a horse  of  a very  different 
color,  lie  ])roved  to  be  an  insect-eater,  never  wholly 
forsaking  this  diet  even  when  he  grew  large.  Pie  was 
cynical,  suspicious  and  sharp-eyed  ; and  if  the  angler’s 
fly  didn't  resemble  the  brown  trout’s  natural  food  of 
the  moment,  there  would  he  no  sale  rung  up  on  the 
cash  register. 

First  the  American  angler  turned  to  Pfnglish  flies 
which  imitated  the  natural  insects,  and  then  to  the 
English  method  of  fishing  them,  dry  fly.  Xleither  was 
worth  a hoot ; our  insects  were  not  only  different  from 
those  in  England  but  we  had  far,  far  more  different 
kinds,  although  far  fewer  in  numbers : and  the  dry-flv 
method  of  the  chalk  streams — waiting  until  a fish  came 
on  the  feed  and  then  casting  to  it  a fioating  imitation 
of  the  natural  it  was  taking — wasn’t  suited  to  out- 
rough,  turbulent  streams,  smaller  fi.sh  population  and 
scanty  fly  life. 

EaBranche  found  out  what  to  do  about  it.  Pie  found 
that  a natural  insect  could  be  imitated  effectively,  not 
necessarily  by  copying  its  size,  shape  and  color  (al- 
though he  never  denied  that  it  helped  if  these  were 
correct),  but  by  its  proper  action,  lie  shifted  the 
emphasis  from  the  fly  itself  to  the  way  in  which  it 
was  used — its  presentation,  which  involved,  in  his  own 


words,  “the  position  of  the  fly  on  the  water’’  (i.e.,  on 
the  same  current  that  was  bringing  food  to  the  fish) 
and  “its  action"  ( its  completely  unhampered  natural 
float  as  it  came  down  on  the  current).  Furthermore, 
since  our  streams  are,  typically,  too  rough  for  the 
fisherman  to  detect  a fish  even  when  it  is  feeding,  he 
fished  in  every  spot  where  experience  and  judgment 
told  him  there  ought  to  be  a fish ; as  the  English  put 
it,  he  fished  the  water  rather  than  the  rise.  And  he 
carried  this  to  the  length  of  “creating  a hatch” — de- 
ceiving the  fish  into  the  belief  that  a hatch  of  natural 
insects  was  beginning — by  making  as  many  as  fifty 
consecutive,  perfect  casts  to  one  spot. 

It  might  be  noted  in  passing  that  perhaps  EaBranche 
took  advantage  of  an  optical  law  of  which  he  wasn’t 
then  aware,  the  phenomenon  of  “the  fish’s  window.” 
Nowadays  everyone  is  aware  that  the  fish  can  see  up 
through  the  surface  of  the  water  only  in  a limited 
circle  right  above  him ; outside  that  circle  all  it  can 
see  is  the  reflection  from  the  underside  of  the  surface, 
as  from  a mirror.  A floating  fly  in  the  window  can  be 
seen  in  its  detail  of  size,  shape  and  color ; outside  the 
window,  all  the  fish  can  see  is  the  impression  of  the 
floating  fly’s  legs  on  the  surface. 

The  point  is  that  in  fast  water  a fish  must  start 
rising  well  before  the  fly  gets  to  him  or  he  will  miss  it. 
But  as  he  rises,  the  size  of  his  “window”  diminishes. 
It  is  very  possible,  and  I believe  it  is  a fact,  that  if  the 
current  is  fast  enough,  the  fish  has  to  rise  so  far  ahead 
of  the  fly  that  he  never  has  the  fly  inside  his  fast- 
diminishing  “window”  until  the  instant  when  fish  and 
fly  come  together.  Everyone  who  fishes  dry  on  fast 
water  has  experience  of  “missed  strikes”  when  his  fly 
is  not  cjuite  right,  but  not  everyone  realizes  that  they 
are  not  misses  but  last-second  refusals  by  the  fish  as 
he  discovers  the  fraud  just  as  he  is  about  to  take.  In 
that  instant,  when  he  gets  his  first  clear  look  at  the 
fly,  he  closes  his  mouth  and  turns  away,  creating  the 
disturbance  which  looks  like  a rise  but  isn’t. 

This  would  explain  why  “presentation”  alone  is  not 
nearly  so  successful  on  slow'  streams,  and  fails  on  the 
placid,  rich  Hampshire  chalk  streams  on  which  the 
British  dry-fly  method  was  born. 

Obviously  the  basis  of  LaBranche’s  method  was  good 
casting,  accurate,  w'ell-controlled  and  faultless.  And  at 
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this  he  was  a great  master.  George  was  an  all-round 
sportsman — a really  good  baseball  player  in  his  youth, 
a smart,  successful  sailboat  racer,  and  a phenomenally 
good  wingshot.  But  above  all  he  was  a splendid  caster, 
either  tournament  or  stream,  with  the  one-handed  trout 
rod  or  the  two-handed  salmon  rod,  and  with  the  bait- 
casting rod  and  jewelled  multiplying  reel.  His  “tip- 
work,”  by  which  the  skillful  fisherman  lays  his  fly 
down  with  the  necessary  slack  behind  it  to  let  it  float 
freely,  or  shoots  it  across  half  a dozen  varying  currents 
into  a pocket  under  the  alders,  was  incredible. 

Neither  LaBranche  nor  his  devoted  followers  had 
to  pay  much  attention  to  the  natural  insect,  and  they 
didn’t.  Although  he  himself  never  said  it  and  didn’t 
believe  it,  his  followers  have  always  summed  up  the 
American  school  in  one  sentence:  "It's  not  what  you 
have  but  the  way  you  use  it ; pattern  is  nothing,  pres- 
entation is  all  that  counts." 

Unfortunately,  this  was  true  only  in  l)roken  water, 
and  not  entirely  even  then.  There  were  a lot  of  places 
even  on  the  Brodhead  and  the  Willowemoc  where  size, 
shape  and  color  made  all  the  dift'erence.  But  when  the 
baffled  angler  looked  for  a book  to  tell  him  what  he 
needed  to  know  about  the  natural  stream  insects,  there 
was  nothing.  English  books,  and  good  ones,  there  were 
in  plenty,  but  of  little  use  since  our  insects  were  dif- 
ferent from  theirs. 

In  order  to  fill  this  gap  an  American  arti.'^t,  fisher- 
man and  prolific  writer  of  how-to-do-it  fishing  books, 
Louis  Rhead,  came  up  with  ‘American  Trout  .Stream 
Insects,”  a unique  specimen  of  American  angling  lit- 
erature even  though  it  was  scientifically  and  practical!}' 
worthless. 

Apparently  Louis  had  the  ambitious  idea  of  corner- 
ing the  American  dry-fly  market  by  following  Halford’s 
example.  That  great  British  authority  had  selected 
thirty-three  natural  insects  which,  he  said,  the  fisher- 
man could  profitably  imitate.  Lie  had  evolved  thirty- 
three  fly  dressings  in  imitation  of  these  insects,  and 
numbered  them.  And  he  had  approved  the  work  of 
two  commercial  fly  tyers  who  followed  them  faithfully. 
So  all  the  angler  had  to  do,  if  he  wanted  a killing- 
imitation  of,  say,  the  Blue-Winged  Olive  ( a commoi-i 
British  natural  much  liked  by  the  trout ) was  to  write 
to  Hardy’s  and  order  No.  17,  or  whatever  it  was.  The 
fisherman  got  his  fly,  Hardy’s  got  a profit,  and  presum- 
ably Halford  got  a commission. 

It  is  revealing  to  note  that  although  "American  Trout 
Stream  Insects”  describes,  pictures  and  names  95 
American  stream  insects:  and  has  a substantial,  if 
primitive,  chapter  on  fly  tying,  it  carefully  omits  any 
fly  patterns.  Today  Rhead’s  book  is  a collector’s  item 
and  a curiosity. 

It  wasn’t  until  1935  that  a scientifically  sound  book 
on  the  fisherman’s  insects  appeared,  a limited  edition 
by  The  Derrydale  Press  which  was  reprinted  in  a trade 
edition  thirteen  years  later  because  of  its  continuing 
popularity.  It  was  not  a comprehensive  entomology, 
and  it  was  written  backward,  in  a manner  of  speaking. 
But  it  was  the  work  of  a writer  and  fisherman  who. 


although  not  a professional  entomologist,  neverthele.s> 
knew  what  he  was  talking  about,  and  furthermore  had 
had  the  good  sense  to  have  his  book  checked  by  several 
authorities  on  entomology  before  he  sprang  it  on  the 
public. 

Preston  J.  Jennings  selected  a number  of  popular 
and  effective  “standard"  artificial  flies  used  in  the  Cats- 
kills, such  as  Quill  Gordon  and  Light  Cahill,  and  de- 
cided that  they  must  be  effective  because  they  imitated 
natural  insects.  So  he  set  himself  to  identify  those 
insects  and  he  succeeded.  Furthermore,  he  classified 
them  according  to  the  accepted  scientific  methods  so 
that  they  were  unmistakably  identified  to  anyone,  any- 
where in  the  world,  who  was  versed  in  the  international 
language  of  science. 

Jennings  must  be  acknowledged  as  the  voice  in  the 
wilderness,  the  prophet  of  the  true  faith  who  first  turned 
the  thoughts  of  American  anglers  to  serious  considera- 
tion of  the  cornerstone  of  fishing — what  the  fish  eats. 
1 believe  that  if  he  had  not  created  this  interest  there 
would  have  been  no  market  for  the  first  coiuprchcusivc 
as  well  as  scientifically  sound  American  angler’s  stream 
entomology,  Charles  Wetzel’s  "Practical  Flv  Fishing” 
which  appeared  in  1942.  This  trail-breaker  appeared 
under  severe  handicaps.  It  was  put  out  by  a publisher 
of  religious  books,  with  so  little  "promotioii"  that  it 
wasn’t  even  listed  in  the  catalogs  consulted  bv  book- 
sellers : and  since  it  appeared  in  wartime  it  had  no 
colored  plates,  which  obviously  are  a recpfisite  for  anv 
■Mich  book.  Nevertheless,  it  sold  an  edition  of  1,900 
copies  and  went  into  a second  edition  : and  rewritten 
and  expanded,  came  out  again  years  later  as  "Trout 
Flies:  Imitations  and  Naturals,"  which  still  enjoys  a 
good  sale. 

So  where  were  Wetzel’s  writings  on  stream  insects 
first  published?  What  magazine  made  him  known  to 
such  a circle  of  real  anglers  that  1,900  copies  of  his 
first  book  sold  entirelv  bv  word-of-mouth  advertising? 
And  what  publication  was,  maybe,  the  first  in  America 
to  publish  intelligent,  scientifically  sound  information 
about  the  fisherman’s  insects? 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER,  that’s  who. 

I doubt  that  any  honest  fly-fisherman  needs  an  excuse 
to  take  a drink.  But  if  one  were  needed,  I’d  suggest 
that  a toast  be  drunk  to  George  H.  L.  LaBranche. 
creator  of  the  vigorous,  universal  American  dry-flv 
angling  method  : author  in  1914  of  the  foundation-stone 
of  Americaii  fly-fishing,  "The  Dry  Flv  and  Fast 
Water” ; pioneer  with  E.  R.  Hewitt  and  Ambrose 
IMonell  in  dry-fly-fishing  for  the  Atlantic  salmon;  and 
author  in  1925  of  "The  Salmoii  and  the  Drv  Fly" 
which  not  only  presented  dry-fly  salmon  fishing  for  the 
first  time  but  also  contained  George’s  exposition  of  his 
method  of  making  curved  casts. 

I’d  suggest  another  toast  to  Preston  J.  Jennings  and 
his  pioneer  work,  "A  Book  of  Trout  Flies,”  and  maybe 
an  extra  sip  in  hoiior  of  Gene  Connett,  who  had  nerve 
enough  to  bring  out  the  book  from  his  Derrydale  Press. 

And  then  we  should  all  drink  to  the  health  of  THF, 
I’FNNS3  L\  ANIA  ,\NGI>ER,  for  obvious  reasons. 
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Variety  of  Tasks  for 
Outboard  Motors 

I I 1 1\(  )l'(  i I I ( )l ”r  much  of  the  world,  governments 
from  the  national  level  down  to  the  small  village  imil 
depend  on  the  modern  outboard  motor  as  the  keynote 
for  an  almost  countless  varietv  of  services  to  their 
populations.  ( )n  all  continents,  the  outboard  engine  plays 
;i  \’ital  and  e.\])anding  role  in  police  and  military  opera- 
tions, scientiiic  research  and  e.\plor;ition,  se;i  rescue, 
c,:;ist;d  ptitrol,  ocetiu  salvage,  sanitation,  animal  con- 
sen’atiou,  Ib'e  lighting,  ice  breaking,  tr;ms])oit  ol 
tetichers  and  ])hysici;in.s — the  list  is  almost  endless. 

Kver-increasing  use  of  the  outboard  motor  by  goveni- 
meiiis  and  id'ticial  agencies  has  followed  a mechanical 
evolution  that  jiroduced  the  gleaming,  (|uiet-running 
])ower  motor  of  tockiy.  Such  post-World  War  fl  im- 
])rovements  as  noise  reduction,  full  gear-shift  motors, 
remote  controls,  electric  sttirting,  greater  horsepower, 
corrosion  resist.ance,  the  alternator-generator,  automatic 
choke,  thermostat,  and  the  new  automatic  ge;ir-shift 
have  brought  tibout  almost  universal  olficitd  acce|)tance 
of  the  outboanl  motor. 

Continuing  Trend 

.M.any  nations  have  equiiijied  their  land,  sea,  and  even 
air  lorces  with  the  two-cycle  outboard  motor,  in  con- 
tinuation ot  a trend  whicb  b;id  its  start  almost  one-half 
century  ;igo.  .As  far  back  as  1915,  records  iudictite,  tbe 
Mritish  Arm\-  used  outboard  motors  with  gretit  success 
during  milit.ary  ojierations  on  the  Tigris  River. 

World  War  II  saw  a great  uitsurge  in  the  tactical 
US'  ol  the  outboard  motor.  Alilitary  models  ranging 
tn,m  the  small  au.xiliary  motor  to  the  large  50-  and  60- 
hor.^epower  modeks  used  to  ])ower  assault  barges  and 
iroo])  transports  came  into  widespread  use.  Xoise  re- 
duction came  in  for  e.xtra  study  on  motors  used  to  power 
tbe  ;i>s;uilt  barges,  when  engineers  designed  motors  that 
c.  uld  not  be  be.ard  .above  tbe  sound  of  the  surf. 

I oday  in  l'.uro]>e  and  other  aretis  of  the  world,  the 
anuie.s  of  mam  cotuitries  have  achieved  gretiter  mobility 
;it  gre.atly  reduced  co.^t  by  the  extensive  use  of  the  two- 
cycle  outbn.'inl  motor,  b'ast  and  sure  transport  of  troops, 
weapons,  and  .supplie.--  i^  insured  even  .across  turbulent 
ma-r.'  .and  stre.-im,'. 

Many  Uses 

In  .all  ptirts  of  tbe  world,  on  ;dl  continents  .and  in  all 
climates,  from  the  jungk■.■^  of  Al.alav.a  to  the  arctic- 
wastes,  tbe  military  ;uid  official  civil  use  of  the  outboard 
motor  is  almost  boundless. 

I I ere  are  but  ;i  few  of  the  many  -uch  uses  of  tbe 
outboard  motor: 

The  r.  .R.  Co.ast  rm.-ird,  oiier.ating  in  the  Gretit 


Lakes,  uses  outboards  in  special  double-ended  tugs 
utilized  :is  ice  breakers  in  harbors. 

— ( tutboard  motors  provide  the  power  for  floating 
water  sweepers  that  patrol  the  canals  of  Venice,  clear- 
ing them  of  debris. 

— Members  of  Denmark’s  air-sea  rescue  squad  are 
rushed  to  the  scene  of  emergency  in  aircraft,  ecpiipped 
with  outboard-powered  boats. 

— New  York  City  harbor  police  use  outboards  in 
emergency  rescue  ojierations  in  waters  surrounding  tb.at 
metropolis. 

— Jungle  patrols  of  goverumeiit  troops  in  Malaya  de- 
pend on  outboard-powered  longboats  to  ]iatrol  their 
areas  by  waterway. 

— Malaria  elimination  teams  in  Laos  use  outboard- 
])owered  craft  in  their  fight  to  eliminate  the  source  of 
the  disease. 

— Flood  rescue  and  beach  patrol  boats  on  all  con- 
tinents use  outboards  for  patrol  and  rescue  activities. 

— Rivers  and  lakes  of  Malaya  are  restocked  with  fish 
fingerlings  by  conservation  officials  who  operate  from 
outboards. 

— Patrol  vessels  of  the  Finnish  Coast  (luard  are  suc- 
cessfully j lowered  by  outboard  engines. 

— ( dutboards  are  used  by  the  U.  S.  government  to 
salv.age  experimental  missiles. 

— Game  conservation  officials  on  all  continents  use 
outboards  for  patrol  and  rescue  activities. 

— The  Austrian  Federal  Army’s  Corps  of  Engineers 
uses  outboards  extensively,  as  does  the  WTst  German 
Army. 

— Educational  instruction  and  medical  services  are 
])ossible  in  many  parts  of  the  Philippines  only  because 
of  the  outboard  motor. 

— Exidoration  is  currently  lieing  carried  out  in  such 
areas  as  Greenland,  British  Honduras,  and  Brazil  by 
cr.'d’t  ecjuipped  with  outboard  motors. 


I tear  Editor  : 

In  regards  to  your  February  1962  issue  of  the  PENNSAT.- 
VANI.A  ANGLER  (see  "Rowlocks-Oarlocks” ) . Rowlocks  are 
;i  position  to  fit  oars  for  leverage  to  power  boat.  When  I was 
a lifeguard  at  Wildwood,  N.  J.,  we  used  single  and  double  end 
clinker-built  lifeboats.  We  used  “toll  pins”  as  rowlocks.  These 
are  just  two  wooden  pins  driven  in  top  of  gunwale.  They  were 
important  when  big  breakwater  combers  overtook  the  boat. 
The  oars  could  be  bounced  into  the  boat  without  injuring  the 
occupants.  Oarlocks  are  “Y”  pins  that  hold  oars  moving  with 
the  angle  of  the  oar  blade  and  may  have  pins  in  them  to  hold 
oar  from  slipping  overhoard.  This  is  very  annoying! 

R.  J.  A 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


One  of  every  15  fatal  accidents  in  the  LInited  States  is 
a drowning.  Each  year  about  2, ,10(1  Americans  drown 
while  swimming  or  fishing.  About  1,,1()0  persons  a year 
die  in  hoating  mishaps. 
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Proper  Propeller  Pitch  Helps  to 
Get  Top  Performance  From  Motor 

I’ropellers,  seldom  seen  when  a boat  is  in  the  water, 
are  one  of  the  most  significant  parts  of  outboard  motors. 
This  rather  simple  part  has  the  important  job  of  con- 
verting the  energy  produced  by  the  powerhead  to  power 
in  the  form  of  thrust  necessary  to  propel  the  boat. 

Modern  outboards  are  certified  to  develop  their  rated 
horsepower  at  a specified  number  of  crankshaft  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  Within  certain  limits,  if  the  engine 
does  not  operate  within  its  recommended  rpm  range  at 
full  throttle,  it  is  likely  that  the  propeller  is  not  properly 
matched  to  the  load  it  is  being  required  to  move.  Failure 
to  select  a propeller  of  the  correct  pitch  can  cause  poor 
performance,  a great  deal  of  irritation  and  even  damage 
to  the  motor.  Pitch,  incidentally,  indicates  the  distance 
that  the  propeller  would  move  ahead  through  the  water 
in  one  complete  revolution,  assuming  there  was  no 
propeller  slip.  For  instance,  a propeller  with  a 12-inch 
pitch  would  theoretically  move  ahead  12  inches  in  one 
revolution. 

Take  the  case  of  the  man  who  last  spring  purchased 
a new  boat.  He  had  been  operating  a 40-horsepower 
Evinrude  Lark  on  a 15-foot  boat  and  getting  good  per- 
formance. But  he  decided  he  wanted  a little  more  room, 
.so  traded  it  in  on  an  open-cockpit  16-footer  of  lapstrake 
construction — a boat  considerably  heavier  than  the  one 
he  had  been  using. 

His  first  use  of  this  boat  came  when  his  family  went 
camping  with  another  family  group.  He  was  somewhat 
disappointed,  but  not  too  concerned,  when  his  speed- 
ometer registered  only  about  23  miles  per  hour  at  full 
throttle  with  three  people  in  the  boat.  He  became 
alarmed  when  he  had  difficulty  pulling  an  adult  water 
skier  from  a deep  water  start,  and  then  could  pull  the 
skier  at  a top  speed  of  onlv  20  miles  per  hour. 

Following  his  vacation,  he  took  the  rig  to  his  marine 
dealer  and  recounted  his  experience.  The  dealer  first 
checked  the  prop  to  see  if  it  was  properly  balanced. 
Finding  nothing  wrong  with  the  balance,  he  put  the  rig- 
in  the  water  with  two  passengers.  At  full  throttle  the 
speedometer  indicated  23  miles  per  hour  and  his  tachom- 
eter indicated  the  motor  was  turning  only  about  3,700 
rpm.  As  the  Lark  develops  its  rated  horsepower  at 
4,500  rpm,  he  knew  the  ])ropeller  was  not  correct  for 
the  load, 

4'he  dealer  then  put  a lower  pitch  prop  on  the  motor 
and  immediately  top  speed  jumped  to  near  29  miles  per 
hour  and  the  rpm  moved  close  to  4,500.  To  make  sure 
the  pitch  was  not  too  low  at  minimum  load,  tlie  dealer 


took  the  l)oal  out  alone.  Although  top  ^peed  increa.'ed 
l)v  slightlv  over  one  mile  per  hour,  the  ri»m’s  did  uol 
increase  significantly. 

From  these  facts,  a valuable  lesson  may  be  learnetl. 
If  your  motor  does  not  rev  up  to  within  the  recom- 
mended operating  range,  it  is  likely  you  are  u>iug  a pro]) 
with  too  much  pitch.  You  are  trying  to  ]lu^h  too  heav\ 
a load  too  fast.  Lhidue  strain  is  placed  on  the  motor  it 
it  operates  below  recommemled  range  at  full  throttle. 
It  will  also  fail  to  develop  the  rated  horsepower  you 
])aid  for  when  vou  bought  the  engine. 

At  the  .same  time,  a propeller  acts  as  a govenior  on 
engine  speed.  If  you  are  using  a propeller  with  too  little 
pitch,  it  is  possible  your  engine  will  turn  over  faster 
than  the  recommended  safe  operating  range. 

The  only  certain  way  to  test  engine  speed  is  by  use  of 
a tachometer.  If,  under  normal  load  with  the  proper 
tilt  angle  and  transom  height  the  motor  turns  faster  or 
slower  than  the  manufacturer’s  specifications,  the  pro- 
peller is  wrong  for  the  rig.  If  the  motor  turns  too  fast, 
you  need  a prop  with  greater  pitch  to  reduce  the  rpm. 
If  it  turns  too  slow,  you  need  a propeller  with  less  pitch. 

A marine  dealer  is  the  best  qualified  man  to  help  vou 
check  your  propeller.  His  help  in  a situation  such  as  this 
can  assure  vou  of  getting  full  value  from  the  UK)tor  vou 
bought. 
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STREAM  NOTES 

.\n  unidentified  trapper  showed  District  Warden  Joseph  E. 
Bartley  (I’ike)  his  catch  ...  a large  gi)lden  shiner.  Next  day 
^ame  man  caught  five  smaller  shiners.  Later  Warden  Hartley 
ran  iiuo  another  sportsman  who  complained  he  couldn't  catch  a 
single  halt  fish  in  the  same  lake.  Looks  like  these  two  fellows 
should  start  working  together. 

# 

District  Warden  Richard  Owens  ( 1 luntingdon-iM  ifllin ) has 
three  Department  of  h'orests  and  Waters  dams  in  his  area 
stocked  with  trout.  Often  it  takes  the  help  of  District  Forester 
Ralph  .Schmidt  and  assistant  Robert  Lewis  to  work  out  the 
prohltnis  of  stocking,  posting,  drawing  down,  etc.  The  fact  the 
program  .goes  off  without  a hitch  indicates  the  cooperation  be- 
tween the  two  state  agencies. 

# 

rile  catch  of  suckers  at  Koon  Lake  has  been  good,  according 
to  District  Warden  William  E.  Mclinay  (Hedfortl).  Of  the 
more  tlian  100  anglers  out  there  trying,  Sherman  McDonald 
of  Osterburg  caught  two  suckers  that  weighed  8]/^  pounds. 
I'wo  other  fishermen  had  27  suckers  from  the  lake  weighing 
;in  a.ggregate  of  00  pounds. 

# 

Wayne  Teil  of  Hoiiesdale  reports  someone  brought  to  his 
place  of  business  a chain  pickerel  33  inches  long.  It  had  been 
caught  in  a tributary  of  the  Delaware  River  by  an  otter. — 

District  Warden  Harland  F.  Reynolds  (Wayne). 

# 

District  Warden  Norman  E.  Ely  (Erie)  saw  three  boys 
venture  out  on  lake  ice  with  a sled  loaded  down  with  card- 
board lor  a windbreak,  fishing  poles  and  buckets  to  take  home 
the  expected  fish.  They  put  up  the  windbreak  and  started  to 
chop  holes  in  the  ice  with  Mom's  meat  cleaver.  Watching  this 
pa.inful  lu'ocedure  he  finally  offered  assistance,  borrowed  a near- 
by angler's  ice  au.ger  and  drilled  several  holes  so  they  could  wet 
I line. 

# 

Ice  fishermen  came  upon  a new  bait  at  (Hade  Run  Lake  re- 
cintly.  1 he  only  fishermen  able  to  entice  catfish  w'ere  those 
armed  with  cheese.— District  Warden  Clifton  Iman  (Butler 
.ind  Heaver). 

# 

District  Warden  Clarence  Shearer  (\'enango)  said  night 
li^liing  for  crapjiie  bass  was  very  popular  at  .Sugar  Lake;  best 
b.'ut  small  minnows. 

# 

Kenii'.'th  Wilkerson  of  Waterman,  I’a.,  braved  fmd  weather 
on  b'ebrnary  Id  but  came  up  with  a 38-inch  muskie  from  the 
Alle.glieny  Ri\er  at  Trunkeyville  Eddy.  District  Warden  Nor- 
man Blum  (I'oiasl  ,-md  Clarion). 

# 

District  Warden  Lea  F.  Shortess  (Lycoming)  noted  that 
Jack  .S.  I'.Nchcnmann  wa^  a third  place  winner  in  the  1961  Field 
and  Stream  (Magazine  hish  Contest.  Checking  the  contest  re- 
sults. Shortess  found  only  25  states  of  the  50  recorded  winning 
li>h  and  only  17  states  recorded  more  winning  fish  than  Penn- 
sylvania. Only  1 3 states  had  winning  trout  within  their  borders 
and  only  7 states  could  record  (MORE  winning  trout  than 
Pennsylvania:  these  figures  for  both  jmize- winning  and  (Hon- 
orable Alention  fish.  Since  Pennsylvania's  (Mr.  Eschenmann  had 
a prize-winning  fish,  only  5 states  bettered  Pennsylvania  in 
numbers  of  actual  prize-winning  trout.  Only  one  state  east  of 
the  Divide  beat  the  Iveystone  state  and  this  by  onlv  one  trout. 
Penn.sylvania  beat  00  jier  cent  of  the  U.  .S.  w'itli  winning 
trout. 


Paul  Thompson,  Tionesta  with  his  three 
muskies — 12,  13,  18  pounds;  36,  38,  40V2 
inches — taken  in  1961  season  as  reported  by 
Warden  Norman  L.  Blum  in  February 
ANGLER  issue. 

Winter  ice  fishing,  according  to  S.  Carlyle  Sheldon,  Warden  - 
Supervisor,  Northwest  Region,  was  the  best  in  years  this 
past  season  and  the  sport  is  rapidly  growing.  Presejue  Isle  Bay 
at  Erie  held  the  spotlight  by  a wide  margin  and  Eaton 
Reservoir,  near  North  East,  Pa.,  was  a close  second.  Perch 
were  most  popular  with  an  added  good  showing  of  crappies, 
bluegills  and  walleye.  A big  surprise  was  the  shortage  of  smelt  ■ 
in  Erie  Ray.  For  some  reason,  known  only  to  the  smelt,  these 
fish  chose  to  stay  out  of  the  bay  this  winter.  A few  were  ■ 
caught  but  only  a fraction  of  the  catch  the  season  before.  A y 
large  ixipulation  of  smelt  has  been  found  west  of  Erie  afford-  k 
ing  good  catches  for  those  hardy  enough  to  take  it  out  on  ' f 
the  lake.  ' ^ 

# ' 

Fishing  was  tops  in  the  Shenango  River  below  Pymatuning 
Dam  in  mid-February.  A New  Castle  angler  reportedly  caught 
a 44-inch  muskie  that  weighed  30  pounds.  Many  catfish  were  L 
reported  taken  from  the  same  area. — District  Warden  Raymond  'P 

Hoover  (Crawford).  I 

# if 

District  Warden  Kenneth  G.  Corey  (Warren)  declares  all  '£ 
the  tackle  stores  look  like  "Christmas  in  Spring!"  The  rows  ' ? 
and  rows  of  bright  silver  and  gold  .spoons  and  lures  plus  all  the  t 
other  colorful  tackle  always  cause  a bit  of  comment.  Old-  ( r 
timers  still  choose  the  ancient  tried  and  true  lures  but  tackle  i 
clerks  always  say  "just  let  someone  catch  a fish  on  a new  fan-  ' 
dangled  plug  or  lure  and  I’ll  hear  about  it  pronto!” 

# ! 

h'ederal  Dam  Tenders  Floyd  Wildrich,  Stanley  Kominski  and 

District  Warden  Frederick  Ohisen  (Carbon)  had  to  cut  i 
through  20  inches  (jf  ice  on  Rear  Creek  Reservoir  recently  to 
stock  rainbow  trout  in  the  lake.  W arden  Ohisen  further  reports 
a half  dozen  deer  on  a hillock  watching  trout  stocking  opera- 
tions on  Lizzard  Creek.  Special  Warden  Glovatsky,  assisting,  ' 
said  he  has  seldom  seen  spectators  w'atching  from  the  bleachers 
on  this  job! 


CATCH  MORE?  KILL  LESS!! 
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CLUB  MEMOS 

; Fly  tying  is  building  up  to  top  pitch  as  Lehigh  County  Club 
uniors  get  last  minute  trout  season  flies  ready  for  opening  day. 
sponsored  by  the  Lehigh  County  Fish  and  Game  Protective 
I Association,  Inc.,  the  classes  this  year  have  been  picking  up  in 
Interest  and  popularity  under  the  direction  of  Adviser  Raymond 
C.  Moyer,  club  Junior  Activities  Committee. 

i 


The  Potter  County  Anglers  of  Galeton,  Pa.,  are  in  the 

process  of  enlarging  their  hatchery  according  to  District  War- 
len  Kenneth  Aley  (Potter).  At  present  they  have  28,00(1  trout 

!tor  release  in  public  waters.  Of  this  number  are  20,000  brook 
trout  and  8,000  brown  trout  ranging  from  6 to  8 inches.  After 
Completion  of  the  new  ponds  they  propose  to  raise  ,f0,000  trout 
per  year.  The  project  is  carried  out  with  the  Fish  Commission 
furnishing  the  fingerling  trout. 


[ 


I'  The  Youth  Group  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Game  Pro- 
tective Association  of  Philadelphia  celebrated  its  first  anni- 
jversary  at  a Youth  Night  affair  sponsored  by  the  club  on 
(March  8.  .^ims  of  the  group:  1)  Promote  safety  in  handling 
jfirearms ; 2)  Promote  good  sportsmanship;  3)  Promote  con- 
jservation  of  our  God-given  resources  through  wise  practices 
'and  restoration  and  4)  Develop  a deep  and  abiding  love  and 
respect  for  the  great  outdoors. 


The  Lehigh  County  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association 

has  scheduled  its  Spring  Booster  Meeting  on  April  10  at  Custle 
Garden  in  Dorney  Park,  Allentown.  The  club  has  invited  top 
I Fish  Commission  personnel  on  a tour  of  the  club’s  trout  and 
isteelhead  nursery  facilities  and  other  waters  in  the  area  fol- 
; lowed  by  a reception  and  dinner. 


I John  E.  McGowan,  .\rchery  Rangemaster  of  the  Delaware 
I County  Field  and  Stream  Association,  has  been  signing  up 
; archers  of  the  club  since  March  1 for  the  “heaviest  carp”  con- 
gest. The  contest,  which  starts  officially  on  April  1,  will  require 
an  entry  fee  of  50c.  A trophy  will  be  awarded  at  the  end  of 
the  season.  Fish  will  be  weighed,  according  to  McGowan,  and 
entered  on  a piece  of  paper  . . . also  weighed  and  returned 
. . . the  paper  . , . not  the  fish  ! 


Newly  elected  ofificers  of  the  West  Chester  Fish  and  Game 
Association  are : Robert  Brehm,  president ; Monroe  Coldren, 
vice  president;  J.  Clyde  McMullen,  secretary;  and  Fred  C. 
Dutt,  treasurer.  The  club  will  be  celebrating  its  25th  anni- 
versary this  year.  Some  of  the  activities  planned  are : Annual 
trout  meeting,  A])ril  12;  Bass  meeting,  June  7;  h'ishing  Rodeo, 
.^ugust  25. 


National  Watershed  Congress 
To  Plan  Nation's  Watersheds 

"Planning  for  the  Nation's  \\ Titer”  will  he  the  theme 
of  the  9th  National  \\'atershed  Congress  at  its  meeting 
in  Colnmlins,  Ohio,  May  7-10.  The  Congress  recog- 
nizes that  more  people  are  concerned  about — more 
people  are  doing  more  about — water  resources  than 
ever  before.  The  program  of  the  meeting  covers  the 
latest  developments  and  trends  on  this  vital  held.  It 
provides  insight  into  the  forces  that  shape  land  and 
water  re.sonrce  programs  at  local,  state  and  nalioiul 
levels. 


Memo-  ta  Analen.i, 

Commonwealth  fishermen  are  reminded  that  tlie 
1962  fishing  licenses,  which  became  effectiv  e March 
1,  are  to  be  displayed  on  an  outer  garment  at  all 
times  while  the  license  holder  is  fishing.  I his  law 
was  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  and  became 
effective  September  12,  1961. 

The  possession  limit  of  bait  fish  and  fish  bait  is 
35  bait  fish  or  35  fish  bait,  or  a total  of  50  combined. 
A typographical  error  in  the  1962  Fishing  Regula- 
tions and  Summary  of  Fish  Laws  indicates  the 
maximum  of  otie  class  to  be  30  instead  of  35. 


State  Park  Cabin  Rentals 
Accepted  After  April  1 

.Applications  for  the  summer  rental  of  cabins  at 
Pennsylvania’s  state  parks  will  he  received  by  the  De- 
partment of  Forests  and  M aters  after  Ajiril  1.  No  aj)- 
plication  for  the  summer  rental  period,  June  1 through 
Lalior  Day,  will  he  accepted  which  is  postmarked  prior 
to  April  1. 

Cabin  rental  application  forms  may  he  obtained  from 
the  Department’s  offices  in  Harrisburg  or  from  District 
Foresters  and  Park  Superintendents’  offices  thronghont 
the  state. 

The  application  for  rental  must  he  directed  to  the 
park  office  at  the  particular  state  park  where  a caliin 
is  desired. 

d'he  Department’s  State  Parks  Division  reports  that 
a total  of  163  caliins  are  available  for  the  1962  summer 
season  and  are  distributed  among  11  parks. 

The  eleven  state  parks  with  cabins  for  rent  are  as 
follows:  Black  Moshannon — Centre  County,  Clear 

Creek — Jefierson  County,  Cook  Forest — Clarion 

County,  Cowans  Cap — Fulton  County,  Kooser — Somer- 
set County,  Linn  Run — Westmoreland  County,  Parker 
Dam — Clearfield  County,  S.  B.  Elliott — Clearfield 
County,  Promised  Land — Pike  County,  Raljih  Stover 
— Bucks  County,  Vs’orlds  End — Sullivan  County. 


$1,750  Paid  for  Poisoned  Fish 

.An  upstate  tannery  has  made  a voluntary  contribu- 
tion of  $1,750  to  the  Pennsvlvania  I'ish  Commission 
fund,  as  the  result  of  the  poisoning  of  fish  and  fish  life 
in  Bowman’s  Creek,  near  Tnnkhannock,  in  late  Jannarv. 

W arden  Stephen  A.  .Shahhick  who  discovered  the 
])ollntion  said  it  had  completely  obliterated  all  fish  and 
aipiatic  life  in  the  creek  between  Noxen  and  Eatonville. 
Shahhick  and  members  of  the  d'nnkhannock  Sportsmen's 
Club  counted  291  legal  brown  and  rainbow  trout  up  to 
21  inches;  50  suckers  from  8 to  14  inches  and  count- 
less minnows,  fingerlings  and  yearling  trout  Iving  along 
the  stream. 

d'ests  indicated  there  were  still  fish  above  Noxen 
and  Commission  biologists  will  make  a new  snrvev  of 
the  stream  for  possible  re-stocking  this  season.  The 
tannery  causing  the  fish  losses  is  now  closed. 
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TROUT  TRAVELS 

( )ver  the  past  ten  years,  one  bit  of  knowledge  that 
has  helped  me  take  many  a sizable  trout  has  been  the 
ability  to  predict  their  whereabouts  at  certain  times 
Ilf  the  year. 

( )ut  of  one  particular  j^ool,  I have  taken  a respectable 
number  of  brown  trout  ranging  from  two  to  four-and- 
a-half  pounds.  All  of  these  trout,  with  one  exception, 
were  taken  in  the  period  between  June  15  and  June  30. 

(3n  another  stream  I have  worked  a certain  up- 
stream stretch  early  in  the  season  with  indifferent  re- 
sults. Then  T have  gone  hack  later  in  the  season  and 
taken  trout  after  trout  from  the  same  water. 

If  you  have  devoted  any  amount  of  time  to  a single 
stream  you  have  prohahlv  noticed  that  the  productive 
stretches  keep  changing  from  week  to  week.  Obviously, 
if  yott  can  anticipate  the  location  of  these  "hotspots,” 
vour  chance.-^  of  making  a good  catch  are  materially 
increased. 

.Vctually,  there  is  no  great  trick  involved  in  lieing 
able  to  jiredict  the  general  whereabouts  of  trout  at 
sliecihc  times.  Their  movements  uiistream  and  down 
vary  little  from  year  to  year.  Viewing  the  trout  popula- 
tion as  a whole,  you  can  usually  determine  the  aj)- 
proximate  population  center  with  reasonalile  accuracy. 

Early  in  the  season,  when  streams  are  running  bank- 
ful, and  temperatures  are  favorable,  most  of  the  stocked 
trout  are  to  he  found  within  a mile  or  so  of  the  jiools 
and  sections  in  which  they  have  been  released.  The 
streambred  and  carryover  fish  remain  in  or  close  to  the 
deep  wintering  holes,  usually  in  the  lower  reaches  of 
the  stream  or  wherever  liig,  deep  holes  are  to  be  found. 

Commencing  about  mid-April,  there  is  a general  up- 
stream movement  of  trout  following  the  upstream 
jirogressiou  of  the  ily  hatches.  This  movement  is  slight, 
however,  compared  to  the  mass  migration  which  gets 
nnderway  in  May.  This  major  upstream  movement  in- 
variably follows  a raising  of  the  stream  level  after  a 
heavy  rainfall  or  a series  of  rainy  days. 

By  early  June  a high  percentage  cif  the  entire  trout 
pojmlation  will  he  strung  along  a stretch  of  stream 
which  we  might  refer  to  as  normal  holding  water. 
Within  this  stretch  of  water  the  trout  find  ample  food, 
good  cover,  constancy  of  flow,  and  a favorable  tem- 
perature  range. 

\\  ithin  these  same  sections  there  are,  of  course, 
lavored  pools  and  glides  which,  year  after  year,  attract 
the  largest  trout  and  the  greatest  numbers  of  trout.  If 
you  take  a nice  tront  from  a certain  location,  like  beside 
a hrdf-stibmerged  log,  there’s  an  excellent  chance  yoti 
can  duplicate  the  performance  later  on. 

Within  any  stream,  the  largest  trout  take  over  the 
best  hideouts  and  feeding  locations.  As  these  fish  are 
removed,  others  move  in  to  take  over  their  spots. 

The  surest  way  to  get  to  know  a stream  is  to  main- 
tain a detailed  fishing  diary.  After  several  seasons, 
cross-check  your  results.  This  should  provide  the  tip-off 
as  to  the  best  pools  and  stretches  during  specific  weeks 
and  months. — Jim  II ayes 


BIG  TROUT  AND 


THE  STREAMER 


.Streamers  are  designed  generally  to  represent  tht 
many  types  of  bait  fish  which  inhabit  trout  waters,  the 
dace,  the  shiner  and  the  muddler.  As  a trout  grows 
larger,  he  generally  wants  a good  mouthful  when  he 
feeds,  hence  a preference  for  minnows  of  some  sort 
'I'hat  doesn't  mean  that  a large  trout  can’t  be  taken  on 
a nymph,  or  dry  fly.  Even  very  large  trout  at  times 
can  be  seen  sucking  tiny  flies  from  the  surface  of  a 
stream.  But  by  and  large,  the  big  trout  is  apt  to  be 
enticed  more  often  by  a fly  representing  a minnow 
than  by  flies  representing  other  forms  of  trout  feed. 
I’m  not  snggesting  that  yon  fish  streamers  over  fish 
rising  to  shad  flies  for  instance  or  other  times  when 
the  trout  are  feeding  selectively  on  one  insect  form  or 
another.  They  do  sometimes  work  at  that  time,  too. 

Tackle  for  streamer  fishing  need  not  differ  from  con 
ventional  fly-fishing  tackle.  Most  experts  recommend 
a fly  rod  at  least  feet  long  with  matching  torpedo- 
taper  line,  but  that  tackle  seems  too  specialized  for 
general  fishing.  The  majority  of  fishermen  today  don’t 
go  out  with  the  idea  of  using  only  one  type  of  fly  or 
lure  for  an  entire  day.  A shorter,  lighter  rod  is  easier 
on  the  arm  and  will  cast  a streamer  nearly  as  efficient!}; 
as  the  longer  rod.  The  greatest  disadvantage  of  the 
shorter  rod  is  when  wading  deep  and  casting  far.  As 
a rule  I prefer  shorter  casts  relying  on  a sneaky  ap- 
proach to  get  me  in  position  for  an  effective  cast  to  a 
hot  spot.  The  long  cast  has  its  place,  but  generally  a 
trout  is  more  difficult  to  hook  on  a long  cast,  so  I 
prefer  the  short  cast  as  the  standby,  with  only  the  oc- 
casioiral  long  casts. 
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I Methods  of  fishing  the  streamer  are  varied  and  there 
'IS  no  one  “best”  way  to  fish  the  streamer.  xA.  good 
jstreamer  fisherman  has  many  methods  at  his  disposal, 
and  uses  each  as  the  conditions  change. 

Start  your  streamer  fishing  by  casting  diagonally 
down  and  across  stream,  twitching  the  rod  tip  to  im- 
part more  action  to  the  fly.  Follow  the  fly  with  yonr  rod 
half  raised,  so  that  the  rod  will  "take”  the  strike.  Gen- 
erally, a very  slight  raising  of  the  rod  will  set  a well 
isharpened  hook.  If  no  strike  is  forthcoming  as  the  fly 
iStraightens  out  below  you,  pause  before  making  the 
Iretrieve.  Give  the  fly  a few  twitches  to  tantalize  any 
watching  fish  and  then  slowly  bring  the  fly  back  toward 
you  in  a series  of  short  jerks  and  pauses,  ready  at  all 
times  for  a quick  strike. 

On  open  streams,  where  the  bottom  is  not  covered 
by  water  weeds  and  grasses,  I like  to  fish  my  streamer 
las  I would  a nymph.  This  is  short  cast  fishing  at  its 
finest.  I try  to  cast  above  the  spot  where  1 suspect  a 
itrout  to  be  and  allow  the  fly  to  drift  naturally  down- 
Istream,  keeping  alert  at  all  times  for  the  telltale  twitch 
|of  the  line  as  a trout  takes.  In  some  instances  you  can 
jwatch  the  fly  instead  of  the  line,  and  see  the  trout  as 
he  sucks  in  the  streamer.  I start  this  drift  fishing  with 
jonly  the  weight  of  the  hook  to  submerge  the  fly.  If 
ithe  trout  are  not  real  active  and  the  shallow  drifting 
|fly  will  not  bring  them  up,  I add  a small  piece  of  strip 
lead  to  the  leader.  I then  want  just  enough  weight 
to  take  the  fly  close  to,  but  not  on  the  bottom.  Occa- 
sionally the  fly  will  stop  on  the  bottom,  and  a slight 
twitch  of  the  rod  tip  will  start  it  moving  again. 

I feel  that  ninety  per  cent  of  the  time  the  streamer 
is  retrieved  too  fast  and  taken  from  the  water  too 
iquickly.  I’m  as  guilty  of  this  as  the  next  angler.  Gen- 
lerally  the  streamer  should  be  fished  slowly  and  brought 
las  far  back  toward  the  fisherman  as  possible  before  the 
'fly  is  lifted  for  another  cast.  On  many  occasions  I've 
lifted  the  fly  from  the  water  because  I felt  that  it  was 
I far  enough  past  the  spot  where  a trout  should  hit,  only 
jto  have  a big  fish  show  his  back  out  of  the  water  look- 
png  for  a fly  that  wasn’t  there.  Once  at  dusk,  while 
j fishing  the  Letort  with  a streamer,  I brought  the  fly 
! nearly  to  my  feet  before  taking  it  from  the  water.  As 
it  left  the  water  a monstrous  brown  trout  glided  up 
on  the.  moss  with  half  his  back  out  of  water.  How 
■ big.^  You’d  think  I was  lying  if  I gave  my  estimate. 
And  that  hasn’t  been  the  only  time.  More  than  once 
I’ve  pulled  the  fly  away  from  a big  fish  ( not  knowing 
he  was  there)  only  to  have  the  fish  swirl  and  roll  all 
over  the  surface  like  he  was  actually  hooked  on  the  end 
of  a line.  That’s  an  unforgettable  experience.  A big 
trout  usually  takes  longer  to  make  up  his  mind  about 
hitting  a streamer,  so  fish  slowly,  and  fish  each  cast  to 
the  limit. — Ed  Shcnk 


IVithout  apparent  rhyme  or  reason 
Men  change  their  clocks  tivice  every  season; 
MeamvhUe,  the  sunrise  and  the  rooster 
Keep  the  same  schedule  that  they  usctcr. 


Field  and  Stream  Magazine  Praises 
North  Branch  of  Susquehanna 

"Take  the  North  Branch  of  the  Su.y.juehanna  in 
Pennsylvania.  There's  a fifty-mile  run  between  Towanda 
and  Tunkhannock  that  has  all  the  attributes  of  a first- 
class  float.  Yet  it’s  within  spitting  distance  of  Scranton, 
h'or  the  angler  with  a yen  for  smallmouth,  walleyes,  and 
panfish,  it’s  a civilized  paradise.  W hen  I was  there 
three  years  ago,  a boat  rental,  including  the  trucking, 
cost  less  than  $5.  I brought  along  my  own  motor,  but 
could  have  rented  one  at  a nominal  fee.  Although  I 
caught  no  trophy  bass,  1 had  plenty  of  fun  bugging  the 
shorelines  for  fish  up  to  3 pounds.  .Surely,  it  was  the 
best  of  angling  and  a memory  to  be  grateful  for. 

“(Jne  thing  that  makes  float  fishing  especially  produc- 
tive is  that  all  rivers  have  just  so  many  access  points 
that  a man  on  foot  can  use.  .An  angler  can  walk  or  wade 
only  a limited  distance  from  the  parking  lot ; as  a 
result  some  stretches  of  water  are  relatively  unfished. 
Fven  if  there  is  a boat  livery  handy,  a one-day  angler 
can't  cover  too  much  river.  It’s  al.^o  true  that  while 
many  big  streams  are  paralleled  by  highways,  you  will 
often  find  that  much  of  their  length  is  away  from  the 
road.” — from  Get  Off  the  Road  in  Field  and  .Stream 
( Feb.  '62  issne ) l.)y  A.  J.  AIcClane. 


Michigan  Considers  Cigarette 
Tax  Source  for  Recreation 

Alichigan's  Conservation  Commission  is  considering 
a proposal  to  seek  a one-cent  tax  on  cigarettes  as  a new 
source  of  revenue  for  picking  up  the  pace  of  outdoor 
recreational  development.  The  proposal,  prompted  by 
the  Conservation  Department’s  growing  financial  prob- 
lems and  Michigan’s  e.xpanding  leisure-time  needs,  is 
e.xpected  to  be  approved  in  a formal  resolution  by  the 
Commission.  It  is  patterned  after  Wisconsin’s  new 
])enny-a-pack  cigaret  tax  which  has  launched  a 10- 
vear  $50  million  program  in  recreational  im]>rovements. 
Conservation  Department  officials  estimate  the  pro])Osed 
uiie-cent  tax  would  provide  ,$9-10  million  tmnuallv  to 
finance  a broad  recreation  program  covering  state  parks, 
state  forests,  public  fishing  sites,  and  state  game  areas. 
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WORIVI  FISHING 


FOR  TROUT 


Since  it  is  impossil)le  to  cast  even  a toughened  worm 
like  you  would  a fly,  you  must,  to  get  distance,  depend 
on  the  length  of  both  your  rod  and  line.  And,  of  course, 
\'Our  cast  consists  of  an  underhand  swing  or  from  sifle 
to  side.  With  an  8J/2-  or  9-foot  rod  and  the  same  length 
of  combined  leader  and  line  you  should  not  experience 
too  much  trouble  especially  on  an  open  stream.  Use  the 
lightest  possible  leader  consistent  with  the  size  of  the 
fish  you  expect  to  encounter.  A three-foot  length  is 
often  adeciuate,  although  longer  leaders  are  neces.ary 
in  very  clear  water. 

For  no  reason  at  all  except  that  they  have  always 
done  it,  altogether  too  many'  worm  fishermen  fi.sh  down- 
.stream,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  permitting  the 
worm  to  wallow  along  with  the  surface  movement. 
True,  trout  are  taken  by  this  simple  method,  l)ut  be- 
cause of  its  lack  of  natural  appeal,  unless  a trout  goes 
for  it  at  once,  it  certainly  won't  later.  To  achieve 
naturalness  use  only  enough  lead  to  permit  the  worm 
to  ljump  along  the  Itottom. 

Try  casting  the  worm  upstream.  Its  advantages  are 
olivious.  1)  Since  fish  nearly  always  rest  heading  into 
the  current,  they  can't  .see  the  approaching  fishermen, 
2)  dislodged  sediment  can't  herald  your  api)roach,  ?>) 
with  a sinker  befitting  the  current,  the  worm  will  al- 
ways roll  along  the  Ijottom.  The  correct  amount  of 
lead  is  important.  Fhxperiment  until  you  get  the  desired 
effect. 

.\nother  effective  worm  cast  is  (juartering  across  the 
stream ; casting  across  and  slightly  al)Ove  your  posi- 
tion. Hoth  the  current  and  your  slow  retrieve  will  com- 
bine to  move  the  bait  naturally.  Again,  lead  is  important. 

In  worm  fishing  the  hook  is  probably  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  tackle.  F'irst,  it  should  he  of  a type  that 
best  holds  the  worm,  and  secondly,  one  that  is  least 
likely  to  injure  the  fish  when  removed  from  it. 

Ty]>es  of  hooks  and  riggings  are  suprisingly'  nu- 
merous. 

.\  hook  that  has  gained  favor  with  worm  fishermen 
is  the  claw  bait  holder  type,  ddiis  has  the  bent  point 
and  two  small  barbs  on  the  hack  of  the  shank,  the 
Latter  to  help  keep  the  worm  in  place.  A number  2,  4, 
or  6 snelled  claw  hook  is  probably  the  most  suital)le 
for  trout. 

.V  spinner-worm  combination  is  a killer  for  inanv 
kinds  of  fish.  A’hen  trout  refuse  worms  the  addition 
of  a spinner  will  often  give  them  the  urge. 

\\  hat  al)OUt  worms  toughened,  scoured  and  cleaned 
in  sphagnum  moss?  All  worm  fishermen  think  them 
tops.  And  there  isn't  a fisherman  who  doesn't  have  a 
favorite  method.  Flowever,  have  you  ever  made  a burlap 
and  sphagnum  roll  of  worms?  Lay  a piece  of  well 
soaked  duck  material  on  a piece  of  burlap  of  the  same 


WORMS  IN  THE  BASEMENT 

For  raising  angleworms  indoors,  a wooden  box  about 

feet  long,  2j/2  feet  wide  and  feet  high  is  recom- 
mended. Rememl)er  to  seal  the  seams  of  the  container 
so  that  the  worms  cannot  escape.  The  top  of  the  box 
should  he  fitted  with  a frame  covered  with  hardware 
cieth.  Having  the  frame  hinged  to  the  box  and  fastened 
with  a small  screen-door  hook  makes  a very  convenient 
setu]).  Several  small  holes  should  he  drilled  in  some 
part  of  the  bottom  of  the  box  for  drainage.  The  holes 
should  he  covered  with  fine-mesh  copper  screen  that 
is  tacked  to  the  container.  If  the  .worm  box  is  in  such 
a place  so  that  it  cannot  he  drained,  place  small  cans 
under  these  holes  to  catch  water.  If  the  culture  material 
has  e.xcessive  moisture  that  cannot  lie  drained  it  may 
sour  and  kill  the  worms. 

The  preparation  of  indoor  cultures  is  the  same  as 
for  outdoor  l)Oxes.  The  same  feeding  and  waterino 
procedures  also  apply. 

.'Vhout  21  da}'s  after  stocking  the  worms  may  be  read} 
for  harvest.  Dump  contents  of  culture  l)ox  on  smooth 
tal)le  and  rake  material  into  cone-shaped  jtile.  Give  the 
worms  a few  minutes  to  work  down  into  the  pile  anc 
then  begin  raking  material  from  the  tip  of  the  pile  anc 
replacing  in  box.  This  is  the  material  that  will  have  r 
lot  of  egg  cajjsules  and  should  he  placed  in  a newl} 
prepared  ho.\. 

Uultnre  Ito.xes  should  he  ke[)t  fairly  dark,  as  earth- 
worms work  in  darkness.  Boxes  should  he  moist  btil 
not  soggy. 

When  worms  are  being  used  on  the  lake  or  river- 
hank,  try  carrying  them  in  a small  cloth  sack  filled  with 
sphagnnm  moss.  l)ani[)en  sack  whenever  necessary. 


History  tcaclu's  ns  the  mistakes  zee  arc  going  to  make. 


Our  zeorld  oj  the  outdoors  changes  continually,  somctiina 
oz'cruight.  }'on  caujiot  [>u^  <'  /'craa/ara.;  value  on  nature.  Thi 
real  z'ahics  are  those  that  remain  zeith  you,  giz'e  you  happiness 
and  enrich  your  life. 


Space  traz'cl  is  going  to  separate  the  men  from  us  cozeards. 


size,  say  3 by  4 feet.  Place  a one-inch  layer  of  soakec 
and  well-wrung  moss  on  the  duck.  Scatter  your  perfeci 
(uninjured)  worms  on  the  moss  and  then  loosely  rol 
the  whole,  making  sure  to  tuck  in  the  ends.  After  wrap-, 
ping  it  securely  with  twine,  tie  it  to  the  front  hnmpei 
of  your  car  and  then  take  off  for  your  favorite  fishing 
gnnmd  even  though  it  may  he  a thousand  miles  away 
\\  hen  you  stop  for  gas  get  the  water  can  and  give  the 
roll  a light  wetting.  Wdien  unpacked  the  worms  will  be 
as  lively  as  snakes. 

Anel  whether  you  are  a devotee  of  flies,  plugs,  worms 
or  minnows,  a g(Jod  sportsman  will  always  kill  fewei 
fish  even  if  he  catches  more. — Excerpts  jroni  an  articli 
by  Nick  Casillo. 
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Fi^  Odor  Isolated 

I Canadian  scientists  have  isolated  a substance  tiiat  helps 
give  fish  their  odor. 

Dr.  Herman  Kleerekoper  and  co-workers  at  klcMaster  Uni- 
versity separated  an  amine,  an  active  substance,  from  the  scent 
of  trout.  The  substance  was  added  to  water  containing  a sea 
lamprey,  causing  a sudden  burst  of  activity  as  the  lamprey 
searched  for  its  prey. 

Scent  substances  given  off  by  fish  occur  in  such  small  ipian-  , 
titles  that  thousands  of  gallons  of  water  have  to  be  processed  | 
in  order  to  isolate  and  identify  them.  This  amine  was  prepared  jt 
in  crystalline  form.  Dr.  Kleerekoper  told  the  Pacific  Science  || 
Congress  in  Honolulu.  j 

The  action  of  the  amine  on  sea  lamprey  was  studied  with  an  ' 
automatic  recorder  in  AIcMaster  University  laboratories,  Hamil- 
ton, Ontario,  Canada.  The  Canadian  scientist  hopes  the  identi- 
fication of  scent  substances  will  shed  light  on  the  relationship  ' 
between  predator  and  prey,  and  the  role  of  smell  in  fish  j 
migration  and  fish  schools.  ^ 


IX  W'EEDLESS  margin  of  the  lake  three  male  sunfish  had 
fashioned  nests  on  the  sandy  bottom  so  close  to  the  shore  that  | 
we  could  watch  their  activities  with  ease.  Each  fish  used  his 
caudal  fin  or  tail  as  a sort  of  broom  which  was  apparently  his  ^ 
only  tool  for  rounding  out  a basin-like  nest.  Eemales  visited 
the  nests  briefly,  just  long  enough  to  deposit  the  eggs  that 
were  fertilized  as  gravity  took  them  to  the  bottom.  The  males 
were  tirelessly  faithful,  spending  weeks  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  nests  until  the  eggs  became  the  tiniest  of  new 
sunfish.  On  several  occasions  we  lowered  temptingly-fat  night 
crawlers  on  barbless  hooks,  but  faithful  fathers  paid  them  no 
heed. 

Over  where  the  lake  bottom  was  given  over  to  water  vegeta- 
tion were  three  male  bullheads  out  on  what  seemed  to  be  round- 
the-clock  strolls  with  active,  numerous  classes.  W’e  didn't  see 
the  nestmaking,  onh'  the  old  man  on  dut}-  as  baby-watcher.  All 
three  were  2-3  pound  blackish-green  fellows  with  lighter  bellies. 

Occasionally  another  bullhead  would  appear  on  the  scene  as 
though  checking  up  on  activities ; we  supposed  it  was  the  female 
stopping  by  to  see  if  everything  was  under  control.  It  was  an 
amazing  study  of  devotion  on  the  part  of  the  sex  which  is  often 
considered  the  poorer  parent. 

It  made  quite  a picture.  Plach  bullhead  would  advance  slowly 
through  the  water  and  his  young  would  circle  round  and  round 
li.m  as  though  he  were  a curious  shaped  planet  with  hundred^ 
of  inky  unmoon-like  moons.  Or  he  would  speed  up  and  the 
roung  would  stream  out  in  an  ebony  comet-like  tail  behind 
father  bullhead.  In  no  time  the  tail  would  break  up  into 
satellites  once  more  that  would  revolve  orderly  around  the 
sire. — Carstcn  Ahrens 


The  population  explo.sion  atfects  not  only  people  htu 
other  animals.  Although  the  food  sni>plv  inav  he  ;i<l- 
equate,  there  must  he  sufficient  room  to  mainttiin 
health}-  populations.  Fish  in  particular  are  stihject  to  a 
so-called  space  factor.  When  trout  become  too  thick  in 
hatcher}'  ponds,  even  with  adet|uate  food,  the  growth 
slows  and  the  fish  become  subject  to  fliseaw'.  ,'^oon  ;i 
mortalit}'  occurs  and  numbers  dwindle  until  there  i.- 
adequate  Icbciisraiim — living  room. 

\\  hen  trout  are  transported  for  short  disttiucc,-  the 
optimum  practical  load  would  he  tihout  a pour.d  of 
to  a pound  of  water.  Obviously,  it  is  useless  t.i  ptick 
fish  into  an  area  like  sardines  or  the\'  will  till  die,  e.'iK'- 
cially  trout  because  everyone  knows  that  the\-  need  the 
best  of  conditions. 

Rainbow  trout  at  Kenner  Spring  I'ish  Re.-'carch  .sta- 
tion defied  this  law  of  space  for  14  ntotiths.  lAer  >iuce 
they  h.ave  been  less  than  an  inch  long  the\-  have  he  -n 
confitied  in  a 6>2  quart  jar.  OccasiotialK-  one  (lie.->.  Inti 
only  liecause  movemetit  is  impossible  and  one  unt.-'t  go 
so  that  the  remainder  can  grow. 

Oti  January  30,  l'I62.  20S  of  these  li.^h  weighing  7.'i 
pounds  were  thrivitig  in  5. ‘I  poitnds  of  water.  In  other 
words,  about  8 pounds  of  fish  in  ■'  ; gallon  of  water, 
'fhe  jar  on  the  riglit  of  the  accompanying  iihotograph 
shows  just  how  little  space  these  ti.^h  have.  When  tlii.' 
picture  was  taketi,  they  weighed  7.4  ]),ntnd.'.  .Xiiieteeu 
days  later  they  weighed  7.9  iinuuds.  'I'li  'v  are  'till 
growing  but  as  the  photographer  saal  wlien  he  took  the 
jiictures,  "I'm  wasting  my  time.  Xobodv  will  believe  it. 
It's  inif>ossihlc!" — Keen  Buss.  I-isliery  liiolot/isl.  Benn- 
syh’ania  Fish  Conunission 
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Make  Your  Own  Leaders 

Tlicrc  are  five  basic  items  that  make  up  the  fly-fisherman’s 
cciuipmeiit ; namely,  rod,  reel,  line,  leader,  and  of  course  the  fly. 
The  most  neglected  and  misunderstood  of  these  items  is  the 
leader,  although  it  is  the  most  important  link  between  angler 
and  fish.  An  angler  can  spend  many  a dollar  for  rod,  line,  and 
ilie.s  to  obtain  a balanced  outfit,  but  all  too  many  times,  neglect 
that  important  feet  to  12  feet  between  his  tapered  fly  line 
and  his  custom  made  flies.  A leader  can  he  the  difiference  be- 
tween a balanced  outfit  or  one  that  is  completely  out  of  proi>or- 
tion,  resulting  in  bad  casts  and  bad  tempers. 

The  obvious  purpose  of  a leader  is  to  reduce  the  visible 
connection  between  line  and  fly,  but  its  greatest  asset  is  to 
deliver  the  fly  softly  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  where  the 
trout  cannot  see  the  splashing  line  behind  it.  To  do  this  you 
would  think  that  the  lighter  the  leader  the  less  chance  you 
risk  making  a disturbance.  The  important  key  is  balance!  That 
is  why  we  have  tapered  fly  lines  and  that  is  why  we  have 
tapered  leaders. 

I am  not  talking  about  the  so  called  “standard”  tapered 
leaders  you  buy  in  any  sporting  goods  store.  They  are,  for  the 
most  part,  much  too  light  to  be  effective  in  fly-fishing.  And 
this  is  why.  The  point  of  your  line  is  a minimum  of  .025  inch 
( size  1 1 ) and  it  could  be  tip  to  .030  if  you  cut  off  the  first  few 
feet  of  your  tapered  fly  line.  The  majority  of  these  leaders  have 
diameters  of  from  .011  inch  to  .014  inch  at  the  butt  section. 
For  the  uninformed,  the  butt  section  is  the  nearest  portion  of 
the  tapered  leader  that  is  tied  to  the  line.  Anyone  can  see  that 
the  .011  inch  difference  is  too  much  resistance  for  the  fly  line 
to  overcome.  It  is  the  writer’s  opinion  that  until  manufacturers 
of  leaders  recognize  this  fact,  the  wdse  angler  will  do  well  to 
avoid  these  almost  useless  tapered  leaders. 

simple  and  rewarding  solution  to  this  problem  is  to  make 
your  own  tapered  leaders.  Not  only  can  you  make  them  in  any 
length  you  desire,  but  you  can  taper  them  to  meet  any  situa- 
tion you  may  encounter  on  a trout  stream.  There  are  only  two 
knots  that  you  need  to  know'  in  tying  leaders ; the  blood  knot 
is  used  to  join  tlie  material,  and  the  perfection  loop  knot  which 
is  used  to  join  to  your  line.  Learn  these  two  knots  and  leader 
making  becomes  an  easy  and  worthwhile  chore. 

Of  course  you  need  leader  material  and  this  can  be  cheaply 
I)urchased  at  most  sporting  goods  stores.  It  is  usually  packaged 
by  s])ools  or  packaged  so  many  strands  to  a package.  Either 
line  will  suffice  but  the  spooled  material  is  generally  cheaper 
.ind  easier  to  work  with.  The  diameter  of  the  material  is 
usually  labeled  by  size  and  rather  than  confuse  you  I will 
mention  both  size  and  cliameter.  The  size  w'ill  be  in  parentheses, 
and  it  is  standard.  The  butt  section  mentioned  earlier  should 
be  .021  (0/5)  or  .019  (2/5)  and  the  leader  is  tapered  down  in 
the  following  diameters:  .018  (3/5),  .017  (4/5),  .016  (5/5), 
.015  (6/5).  .014  (7/5),  .013  (8/5),  .012  (9/5)  and  then  the 
remaining  material  is  designated  by  X and  they  are:  .011  (OX), 
.010  (IX),  .009  (2X),  .008  (3X),  .007  (4X),'.006  (5X).  Any- 
thing lower  than  this  (6X,  7X,  etc.)  is  for  the  experts  as  5X 
tests  out  at  about  1 pound.  Any  potential  leader  maker  that 
purchases  one  spool  each  of  the  above  material  is  ready  for 
business. 

I believe  the  reason  many  anglers  don't  tie  their  own  leaders 
is  because  they  have  no  idea  how  much  material  to  use  to  make 
tapered  leaders.  Here  are  four  basic  leaders  that  will  increase 
your  fishing  pleasure  whether  you  fish  drys,  wets,  nymphs,  or 
streamers  or  all  of  them : 

1.  24"  of  .019—20"  of  .018—12"  of  .017—10”  of  .016—8" 
of  .014—8"  of  .013—8"  of  .011—8"  of- .009— 24”  of  .007  (4X). 


TYING  FLIES 

One  of  the  simplest  wet  flies  to  tie,  yet  one  of  the  top  pro- 
ducers from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  trout  season  is  the 
hard  bodied  ant. 

Ingredients  to  tie  this  fly  consist  of  a hook,  one  hackle  feather 
whose  color  matches  that  of  the  body  of  the  fly,  and  silk  or 
nylon  thread  from  w'hich  the  body  is  constructed. 

T’icturc  a natural  ant  if  you  w'ill,  with  the  bulgy  body  seg- 
ments, and  the  slender  waist.  Start  the  tying  thread  at  the 
bend  of  the  hook  and  wind  it  toward  the  eye  of  the  hook- 
stopping  about  half  w'ay  between  the  eye  and  the  bend  of  the 
hook.  Make  repeated  turns  of  the  thread  over  this  part  of  the 
hook  until  the  thread  has  built  up  to  represent  the  back  segment 
or  abdomen  of  the  ant. 

Next  attach  the  hackle  feather  where  the  thread  ends  and 
the  bare  hook  begins.  Wind  three  turns  only  as  you  would  in 
tying  a dry  fly.  This  hackle  will  represent  the  legs  and  the 
thorax,  or  middle  segment,  of  the  ant  body.  Tie  off  the  hackle 
and  continue  with  the  thread  to  the  eye  of  the  hook.  Make 
repeated  winds  of  the  thread  again  until  another  bulge  is 
formed.  You’ll  now  have  a fly  which  will  be  broken  up  into 
a bulge,  hackle,  then  another  bulge. 

Give  the  bulges  aboifl  three  coats  of  cement,  being  careful 
to  keej)  the  cement  oft  of  the  hackle. 

While  the  ant  can  be  cast  across  stream,  or  across  and  down 
stream  with  excellent  results,  it  is  generally  cast  upstream  and 
allowed  to  drift  back  naturally  as  one  would  fish  a nymph. 
Color  can  be  either  black  or  cinnamon,  hook  sizes  ten  to  twenty, 
with  size  fourteen  being  the  workhorse  of  the  assortment. 

What  more  can  you  ask  of  a fly?  It’s  simple  to  tie  and  the, 
trout  love  it. — Ed  Shaik 


This  leader  is  a little  over  10  feet  and  is  the  one  I use  most 
of  the  time.  If  a .006  (5X)  “tippet”  is  required  for  low 
stream  fishing,  it  is  a simple  process  to  shorten  the  .007  andil 
then  add  the  required  amount  of  material.  This  is  a fine  leader 
for  dry  fly  fishing. 

2.  16"  of  .018—16"  of  .017—16"  of  .015-16”  of  .014—7" 

of  .013— 7"  of  .011—7"  of  .009—18"  to  30"  of  .008  (3X).  This 
leader  will  measure  feet  to  9V2  feet,  depending  on  the  ' 
amount  of  tippet  added.  This  is  a very  good  wet  fly  and  nymph 
tapered  leader.  It  can  also  be  used  in  dry  fly  fishing  when  size - 
1(1,  12,  14  dry  flies  are  used.  ^ 

3.  10"  of  .015—6"  of  .016—6"  of  .017—10"  of  .018—10"  of  | 
.(117—10"  of  .015—10"  of  .013—10"  of  .012—10"  of  .011—20"  - 
of  .009  (2X).  This  leader  measures  8V2  feet  and  is  used  for  j 
streamer  fishing.  Notice  that  the  heaviest  material  (.018)  is 
almost  in  the  middle  of  the  leader.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
it  acts  as  a “hinge”  when  casting  the  heavier  streamers.  This 
leader  can  also  be  used  when  casting  large  bivisibles,  fan  wings, 
hair  wing  dry  flies. 

4.  24"  of  .018—24"  of  .016—12"  of  .014—12”  of  .012—10" 
of  .010 — 10"  of  .009 — 18"  of  .008.  This  leader  measures  about 
9 feet  and  is  used  in  casting  in  heavy  winds.  It  can  be  used 
in  wet  and  dry  fly  fishing,  especially  in  a strong  head  wind.  || 

Before  the  season  starts,  get  out  and  buy  yourself  some 
material  and  make  up  a few  of  ■ these  leaders.  After  they  are 
made,  mark  them  as  to  length  and  tippet  size  and  you  are  all 
set  to  enjoy  a more  enjoyable  day  astream. — William  Reed 


CHANGED  ADDRESS?  ? ? Promptly  notify  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission  both  old  and  new  address. 


P E N N S Y I.  V A N T A A N C,  T.  E F 
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By  MARION  LIVELY 


Men!  . . . Have  trouble  getting  away  on  those  fishing  week- 
ends? . . . Feel  guilty  leaving  your  wife  at  home  minus  not 
Dnly  you  but  also  the  car?  Why  don't  you  try  taking  her 
(along?  It’s  just  possible  that,  if  you  start  her  off  right,  she 
may  love  it.  Throw  away  that  guilt  complex — let  her  worry 
over  the  long  range  weather  forecasts  and  pack  up  the  food. 
But  one  word  of  warning : if  you  do  get  her  interested  in 
Sfishing,  never,  no  matter  how  expensive  the  rod,  never  shout 
as  she  falls  down  a bank  or  trips  over  a tree  root,  “Watch 
your  rod !”  Count  to  ten,  rush  over  and  inquire  after  her  health. 
Let  her  think  that  look  of  concern  is  for  her,  not  the  rod. 

Mention  fishing  to  a woman  and  her  first  reaction  is  in- 
variably, “Ugh,  worms!’’  and,  “It’s  so  boring  just  sitting  there.’’ 
Fly-fishing  eliminates  both  of  these  problems.  Since  casting  a 
fiy  is  a matter  of  timing  rather  than  brute  strength,  a woman 
'can  learn  to  cast  adequately  in  a short  time  providing  she  has 
a light  well-balanced  outfit.  Too  many  women  get  discouraged 
simply  because  they  start  off  with  a heavy,  stiff  rod  or  some 
limp  switch  that  would  be  impossible  for  even  an  expert  to 
use  well.  Find  a nice  light  outfit — a rod  about  feet  and  3^2 
ounces,  a lightweight  reel,  and  a good  floating  line  to  match 
the  rod.  File  down  the  rod  handle  to  fit  her  hand,  teach  her 
the  two  essential  knots,  one  for  tying  on  the  fly  and  the  barrel 
[knot  for  tying  on  the  tippet.  A few  practice  sessions  in  the 
!back  yard  and  a couple  of  outings  at  a good  bluegill  pond  and 
jshe’s  ready  for  trout.  This  involves  lx>ots  or  waders.  These  now 
|come  in  very  light  weights,  ideal  for  women.  The  stocking  foot 
wader  or  boot  with  a separate  wading  shoe  usually  is  a better 
fit  and  gives  more  ankle  support. 

' Now  for  the  supreme  sacrifice : for  the  first  few  trips,  forget 
■your  own  fishing  and  stick  with  her.  Show  her  where  to  look 
for  trout,  where  to  position  herself  to  get  a good  float,  scout  a 
'riser  for  her  to  cast  to.  Alake  every  effort  to  see  that  she  at 
least  raises  a few  fish.  After  that  she’s  hooked  and  you  can  go 
(hack  to  your  own  fishing.  Next  trip,  she  may  be  out  on  the 
stream  while  you're  still  stringing  up  your  rod. 

Fly-fishing  is  a wonderful  sport  for  women.  It  can  be  just 
as  strenuous  as  she  wants  it  to  be.  She  can  take  oft'  and  fish 
upstream  for  miles  or  she  can  spend  all  day  on  one  nice  pool. 
If  fishing  is  slow,  or  it’s  hot,  or  she's  tired,  there's  always  a 
(log  handj"  to  sit  on,  there  are  wild  flowers  to  investigate,  birds 


Ding'  Darling  Dies: 

Jay  X.  “Ding’’  Darling,  cartoonist  for  nearly  half  :i 
century  and  a conservationist  all  of  his  life,  died  in  Dc' 
Moines,  Iowa,  on  February  12.  Winner  of  I’ulit/.er 
Prizes  in  1924  and  1943,  Darling,  <S3.  was  a tirelc's 
champion  of  natural  resources.  His  accomplishment-'  leave 
no  doubt  why  he  has  been  called  the  “best  friend  that 
ducks  ever  had,’’  the  Wildlife  Management  Iiistitu'.e 
reports. 

Darling  was  instrumental  in  obtaining  the  Migratory 
Bird  Hunting  Stamp  Act  of  1934.  He  desigiied  tlie  fir>t 
duck  stamp.  During  his  year  and  a half  with  the  Bio- 
logical Survey  he  helped  get  $6  million  for  launcliing 
the  national  waterfowl  refuge  system,  initiated  the  .Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation,  organized  the  first  North 
American  M'ildlife  Conference.  He  was  responsible  for 
developing  the  American  Game  Protective  .\ssociation 
into  the  North  American  Wildlife  Foundation  and  the 
American  Wildlife  Institute,  forerunner  of  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute.  He  established  the  Cooperative 
Wildlife  Research  Unit  program,  now  operating  at  16 
land  grant  colleges  and  universities  to  train  wildlife 
scientists  and  to  undertake  essential  research. 


and  animals  to  watch.  Ever  lie  back  and  look  through  the  forest 
leaves  and  listen  to  the  quiet?  It  does  wonders  for  the  disposition. 

So — try  taking  your  wife  along;  you  may  even  like  it.  Be- 
sides, she's  probably  a better  cook  than  you  are  and  wouldn't 
it  be  nice  to  come  back  to  camp  at  nightfall  to  find  hot  stew 
and  dumplings,  and  maybe  even  strawberry  shortcake,  instead 
of  a cold  can  of  beans?  It  would  be  nice  if  you  would  help 
with  the  dishes,  though.  At  least  I think  so ; I don't  really 
know  because  I always  do  them — just  to  be  sure  they’ll  let  me 
come  along  next  time ! 


It's  better  to  build  boys  than  mold  men. 


ABRIL— 1062 
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EDITOR'S  ANGLE 

Dear  Sir : 

luiclosed  is  check  for  three  more  years  of  the  PENNSYL- 
\k\NIA  ANGLER.  I received  current  copy  today  and  read 
it  from  cover  to  cover.  It  is  getting  better  all  the  time.  1 have 
received  it  since  the  first  copy  was  issued.  Am  now  78  years 
young  and  still  fish  when  weather  permits. 

Edward  R.  Sporer 
Scranton,  Pa. 

Bless  you.  Mr.  Sporer,  for  nice  comments  from  a real  vet- 
eran angler. 

:!;  i>. 

1 tear  .Sir  : 

I thiiught  you  might  like  to  see  the  enclosed  fishing  license 
issued  to  my  son,  Joseph  J.  Johnen,  Jr.,  who  is  an  Air  Corps 
career  man,  presently  stationed  in  England.  He  has  been  in  the 
service  over  16  years  and  has  fished  in  a number  of  our  states 
and  several  foreign  countries.  Note  some  of  the  regulations  as 
stated  on  the  license. 

J.  J.  Johnen 
McDonald,  Pa. 

Mr.  Johnen’s  son  was  granted  License  No.  72698  by  the  Great 
Ouse  River  Board,  Cambridge,  England,  to  fish  for  trout,  fresh- 
water fish  and  eels  with  a single  rod  and  line.  The  license  cost 
.3  shillings  (42c),  subject  to  certain  bylaws  printed  in  full  on 
the  back  of  the  license.  In  a bold  box  is  printed — “Pollution — 
.\nglers  observing  pollution  are  asked  to  notify  the  Board  at 
once  hy  Telephone.  Cost  will  be  refunded.” 

Among  the  various  bylaws : 

“No  person  shall  take  or  attempt  to  take  or  kill  any  salmon, 
trout  or  freshwater  fish  or  eels  by  any  of  the  following  modes. 


On  the  NATURE  TRAIL 


that  is  to  say : — lading  or  bailing  out  the  water  of  any  river  or  1 
pond,  tickling  or  groping.”  1 

“No  person  shall  use  in  fishing  for  salmon,  trout,  freshwater  : 
fish  or  eels,  any  instrument  (not  being  a fixed  engine)  except  | 
a rod  and  line  (which  must  not  be  left  unattended)  and  a land- 
ing net  used  as  an  auxiliary  to  angling  with  a rod  and  line,  at  ^ | 
any  time  or  place  in  the  River  Board  Area.”  j j 

“No  person  shall  use  in  connection  with  rod  and  line  fishing;  J 
— any  lure  or  bait  which  is  trailed  from  a moving  boat;  any  If 
gorge  bait  for  pike  fishing ; or  any  lure  or  bait  for  trout  fishing  : ' 
between  the  31st  day  of  March  and  the  16th  day  of  June,  in 
any  year,  except  artificial  fly  and  preserved  or  artificial  minnow.”  ,i. 

“No  person  shall  take  any  fish  of  the  species  hereinafter  )j 
mentioned  of  a size  less  than  such  as  is  hereinafter  specified,  Ij 
that  is  to  say : ' 


Bike 

24  inches 

Barbel 

..  18  inches 

Trout  

11  “ 

Grayling 

12  “ 

Tench  

12  “ 

Carp  - - 

12 

Chub 

14  “ 

Bream 

......  12  “ 

8 “ 

Rudd 

8 “ 

Perch  — 

8 “ 

Dace  - 

7 “ 

“No  person  shall  take  or  remove  or  carry  away  from  any  i 
waters  without  the  lawful  authority  of  the  River  Board  more  ij 
than  six  freshwater  fish  of  any  kind  in  any  one  day  of  which  ; 
not  more  than  three  may  be  bream  weighing  more  than  one  ; 
pound  each.”  \ , 

Under  notice  to  license  holders  we  read  the  following; 

“License  must  be  produced  when  demanded  by  any  other  . 
License-holder  or  by  a Conservator  or  Inspector  or  Water  ) 
Bailiff  of  the  Board  on  production  of  his  Authority  for  so  doing,  j 
“The  holder  of  this  License  is  entitled  to  demand,  on  produc-  ' 
tion  thereof,  the  production  by  any  person  fishing,  of  his  ^ 
License.  I 

“This  License  gives  the  holder  no  right  to  fish  anywhere  S 
except  where  he  has  permission  to  do  so.”  ( 


PENNSYLVANIA'S  BIGGEST  TREES 

.\nicrican  Forests  magazine  recently  reported  a list  of  the  biggest  trees  in  the  United  States,  353  different 


ids  of  trees  included. 

The  follow! 

ng  tree.= 

; are  in 

Pennsylvania : 

Species 

Circum- 

jcreucc  Height  Spread 

Location 

Huckthorn,  common 

4'6" 

32' 

34' 

FT.  FI.  Arnold,  State  College,  Pa. 

Prickly  ( Pricklyash) 

22'3" 

80' 

82' 

Glen  Mills,  Pa.  T.  V.  F’almer,  Concordville,  I'a. 

1 fophornheam. 

P'6" 

70' 

57' 

J.  R.  TTansborough,  Upper  Darby,  Pa. 

American 
Chinquapin  Oak 

19'6" 

83' 

80' 

Xear  Friedsburg,  Pa.  Paul  M.  Felton,  Morristown,  Pa 

1 )warf  Oak 

1'4" 

19' 

15' 

IF  H.  Arnold,  State  College,  Pa. 

Scrub  Oak 

P4" 

36' 

12' 

H.  IF.  Arnold,  State  College,  Pa. 

1 ’aw-Paw,  common 

4'9" 

25' 

32' 

John  D.  Kendig,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Sassafras  (Silky) 

15'4" 

65' 

47' 

Near  Mt.  XAbo,  Lancaster  County.  Ray  Brooks, 

X'ihurnum,  Blackhaw 

1'9" 

20' 

18' 10" 

Landisville,  Pa. 

Glen  Mills,  Pa.,  T.  V.  Palmer,  Concordville,  Pa. 

\dhurnum  Nanberry 

5' 

22" 

35' 

IT.  H.  Arnold,  State  College,  Pa. 

If  yon  know  of  a tree  of  the  same  .species  larger  than  those  listed  here  or  any  tree  of  exceptional  size,  either 
write  the  PEXaSY L\  AXI.A  AXTjLER  or  American  Forestry  Association,  919  Seventeenth  Street,  X.W., 
Wa.shington  6,  D.  C. 


P E N N S I , \ A N I A ANGLER 


HOW  TO  ACQUIRE  AND  KEEP  PLACES  TO  FISH; 
1)  Get  permission  from  the  landowner.  2)  Close  all 
gates.  3)  Drive  only  on  roads  and  trails.  4)  Don't  park 
so  that  you  block  field  roads.  5)  Don't  leave  trash  and 
! litter.  6)  Thank  the  landowner  for  allowing  you  to  fish. 


iDear  Sir: 

I was  impressed  by  the  picture  of  “Balanced  Rock"  that  ap- 
jpeared  in  the  February  issue  of  the  PENXSYL^"ANIA  AX- 
IGLER.  Enclosed  you  will  find  a photo  of  a unique  rock  forma- 
ition  which  resembles  the  profile  of  an  old  Indian.  It  can  be 
|found  in  the  Mauch  Chunk  creek,  opposite  Chestnut  Hill  Road, 
Jim  Thorpe,  Pa. 

Harold  Kroboth 
Jim  Thorpe,  Pa. 

.hiyonc  else  have  a pi.v  of  an  iinHsna!  fonnation?  Send  it  in. 

* * * 

Dear  Editor : 

After  36  years  an  old  wound  was  re-opened  in  the  February 
issue  of  the  PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER,  the  cartoon  on 
page  23.  I got  such  a kick  out  of  it  I showed  it  to  my  wife. 
To  my  surprise  she  informed  me  I was  fishing  at  Hick's  Run 
(Elk)  when  my  first  daughter  was  born ! 

Charles  Bloam 
Johnsonburg,  Pa. 

* * ^ 

Dear  Sir : 

In  late  January  at  Presque  Isle  Bay,  Erie,  I had  the  good 
fortune  of  meeting  the  photographer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  Mr.  Johnny  Nicklas.  He  was  in  the  course  of 
gathering  information  for  the  ANGLER,  shooting  photos  and 
chatting  with  folks  out  on  the  ice.  He  was  very  much  interested 
in  our  catches,  answered  our  questions.  In  my  estimation  he 
promoted  a goodwill  and  relationship  I never  believed  could 
have  e.xisted  between  fisherman  and  the  Commission.  I would 
like  to  see  this  published  in  the  ANGLER  so  all  can  see  the 
good  work  you  people  are  doing. 

Delbert  Proege 
Erie,  Pa. 

It  makes  our  hackles  stand  up  loith  pride  zohen  zee  get  letters 
like  this,  Mr.  Proege.  Thank  yon  for  Johnny  Nicklas  and  all 
of  us. 


In  an  item  from  “70  Years  Ago  (1892)”  in  the  back  files  of 
the  Lock  Haven  Express : “.  . . E.  B.  Shoemaker  and  Robert 
Loveland,  Lock  Haven,  were  at  AIcElhattan  station  to  receive 
the  42,000  trout  sent  from  the  state  hatchery  at  Corry  for  dis- 
tribution in  McElhattan  creek  and  tributaries.  To  reach  the 
headwaters  of  the  stream  required  a trip  of  eight  miles,  and  a 
good  portion  of  the  trip  had  to  be  walked  through  waist-deep 
snow.  . . . 


HIT  THE 

FISHING  TRAILS 

with  these  SPECIAL . . . DETAILED. . . COUNTY 
WATERHIGHWA  Y MAPS  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Note : Your  choice  of  any  county  map  free  with  every  new  or 
renewal  subscription  to  PENNSYLV.\N1A  ,\NGLER. 
(See  Back  Cover  for  special  offer.) 


No.  Description 

Alleghenv 

Unit 

Price  Total 

35c 

Armstrong  

Bedford  

35r 

. Berks  

35<" 

--  Blair-Cambria  ... 

50c 

..  - Bradford  

35c 

Bucks-Montgomerv  

50c 

- . . Butler  

35c 

Cameron-Elk  

50  c 

Carbon-Monroe  

50  c 

Centre  ....  . 

. . Chester-Delaware  

35<"  

50c 

Clearfield  

. Clinton  .. 

35  c 

35r 

Crawford  

35c  

Cumberland- Adams  . 

50c 

Dauphin-Lebanon  

50  c 

--  - Erie  ....  . 

3Sc 

- Favette .. 

Franklin-Fulton  ..  

35c  

50c 

Huntingdon  ...  . 

35  c 

Indiana 

35<* 

Jefferson-Clarion 

50  c 

Lackawanna-Wvoming 

50c 

Lancaster  

35c 

Lawrence-Beaver  

.50  c 

Lehigh-Northampton 

50c 

Luzerne  

35^' 

Lycoming  

35c 

McKean  . 

35c 

AIontour-Northumberland  . ... 

50c 

Perr  v- Juniata- A liffl  in 

50c 

Pike 

35^‘ 

..  Potter  

35c 

.Schuylkill 

35<'  

Somerset 

35q  ....  .. 

Sullivan-Columbia  

50c  

Susquehanna  ..  

35c  

Tioga  

35c  -.  . 

Union-Snvder  _ 

SOc  _.  .. 

Venango-Mercer  

50r  .. 

Warren-Forest  

50c  . 

Washington-Greene  . 

50c 

Wayne 

35  c 

Westmoreland 

35c  

York  — ..  ..  

35c  

Total  Cost 

Plus  4%  Pa.  Sales  Tax 
Amount  of  Order 

Please  send  to : 
Name 

Town  

Make  check  or  money  order  payable 
Fish  Commission. 

to  the  Penns.vlvania 

Mail  to— PENNSYLVANIA  FISH 
HARRISBURG,  PA. 

COMMISSION 

Cash  sent  at  your  own  risk.  STAMPS 

NOT  ACCEPT.ABLE. 

APRIL— 1962 
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My  Best  Fishing  Partner 

The  best  fishing  partner  I will  ever  have  is  my  son, 
Dave.  He  is  eight  years  old  and  we  have  been  fishing 
together  for  two  years.  True.  I have  two  hooks  to  bait, 
two  lines  to  untangle  and  many  other  inconveniences  to 
cope  with  from  my  young  partner.  However,  the  tangled 
line  and  the  extra  hook  that  always  needs  baiting  and 
all  the  other  inconveniences  1 may  encounter  when  we 
arc  fishing,  are  unimportant  compared  to  the  reward  I 
receive  from  my  son’s  grateful  thank  you.  1 am  sure  no 
man  can  receive  higher  praise  anywhere  or  from  anyone 
than  what  be  gets  from  a happy,  eager  turned  up  face 
with  two  big,  shining  eyes  and  a voice  that  says,  "Boy, 
Dad,  this  is  neat !’’ 

I can  still  recall  our  first  fishing  trip  together.  One 
warm  Saturdav  afternoon  I asked  Dave,  “How  would 
you  like  to  go  fishing  with  me  this  afternoon?" 

Mis  replv  was  prompt  and  enthusiastic.  "You  bet 
Dad.  I'd  like  to  go  fishing.  i\Iay  I use  the  new  rod  and 
reel  you  bought  for  me?” 

"Ves,  Dave,  you  certainly  may.  Help  me  pack  our 
lishing  equipment  in  the  car  and  we  will  be  on  our  way 
in  no  time  at  all." 

1 remember  we  stopi>ed  at  a sporting  goods  store  to 
buy  worms  on  our  way  to  the  reservoir  and  Dave  had 
an  early  lesson  in  the  attraction  a fascinating  display 
of  lishing  lures  and  tackle  may  have  for  a fisherman.  It 
is  often  said  this  fishing  equipment  always  catches  more 
fishermen  than  they  do  fish. 

W'e  found  a comfortable,  shaded  spot  along  the  waters 
edge  with  enough  clearance  from  trees  and  bushes  to 
allow  Dave  to  cast  without  interference. 

"Watch  how  1 rig  your  line,  Dave,  and  it  won't  be  too 
long  before  you  can  take  care  of  your  own  tackle,"  I 
told  him  as  I proceeded  to  tie  on  a number  8 hook.  I 
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dug  a red  and  white  bobber  out  of  my  Army  knapsack, 
fastened  it  about  four  feet  from  the  end  of  the  line  and 
then  pinched  on  two  split  shot  about  a foot  apart  to  ; 
keep  the  worm  as  deep  in  the  water  as  possible.  j 

"Xow,  Dave,  one  more  operation  and  you  are  ready 
to  go,”  1 said  and  began  to  put  a worm  on  his  hook.  , 
"Dee,  Dad,  that  sure  is  a wiggly  worm,”  Dave  said  to 
me,  fascinated  by  the  whole  operation.  | 

I laughed  and  handed  him  the  rod,  “The  more  the  j 
worm  wiggles  in  the  water  the  quicker  a fish  will  bite 
at  it.  Xow  cast  your  bobber  out  into  the  water  and 
keep  your  eye  on  it.  You  can  tell  right  away  when  a 
fish  eats  your  worm.” 

IMother  N^ature  took  over  from  there  and  from  that 
day  on  Dave  and  I have  spent  many  pleasant  hours  in 
her  company  fishing  along  some  waters  edge. 

Fishing  isn’t  always  so  easy  or  pleasant  as  this  tale 
may  picture.  We  have  had  our  share  of  falling  in  the  , 
water,  being  bitten  by  bees  and  not  catching  any  fish,  ] 
but  we  have  had  fun  too.  Like  the  time  Dave  caught  his  | 
first  eleven  inch  bass  and  bow  he  watched  the  way  a < 
papa  bluegill  protected  his  spawing  eggs  by  constantly  | 
swimming  around  them  in  a circle  and  darting  out  to  | 
give  battle  if  an  interloper  came  too  close  to  suit.  Dave  i 
and  I now  spend  most  of  the  day  fishing  whenever  we 
go  out,  but  we  do  it  by  observing  certain  rules.  We 
always  have  plenty  of  food  to  eat  and  water  to  drink. 
W e never  push  our  physical  stamina  too  far  by  fishing  J 
too  long  without  a rest  and  besides,  it  is  very  pleasant  J 
to  stretch  out  on  the  grass,  eat  our  lunch  and  just  talk  ' 
al.)out  fishing.  , 

The  fresh  air,  the  sunshine,  the  peace  and  quiet  of 
our  surroundings  we  soak  up  together  and  as  we  do,  I 
am  glad  this  is  one  more  time  we  have  been  “out”  to- 
gether. I hope  these  fishing  excursions  continue  until 
some  day  Dave  can  enjoy  taking  his  son  fishing. — 
M.  C.  Nice 


Conservation  is  a challenge  for  every  youngster,  a voyage  of  \ 
discovery  and  a glimpse  beyond  the  horizon. 

PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLERf 


TROUT  STREAM  INSECT  EMERGENCE  TABLES 

By  CHAS.  M.  WETZEL 


Common  Name 

Scientific  Name 

Habitat 

Emergence 

Date 

Little  Black  Stonefly  (3) 

T aeniopteryx  maiira 

Pa.,  W.  Va.,  Tenn.,  Mass.,  N.  Y.,  Minn.,  Mo., 
Md.,  Kan. 

Apr.  15 

Red  Quill  (1) 

Ephemerella  subvaria 
Epeorus  pleuralis,  iron  fraudator 

N.  Y.,  Pa.,  N.  J.,  Ont.,  Quebec 

Apr.  16 
Apr.  17 

Little  Black  Caddis  (2) 

Chimarra  aterrima 

Pa.,  Can.,  N.  Y„  N.  J.,  Del.,  Ind.,  Ga.,  Fla., 
Washington 

Alay  1 

Red  Legged  March  Fly  (5) 

Bibio  femoratus 

Pa.,  N.  Y„  N.  J. 

Alay  1 

Smokey  Alderfly  (5) 

Sialis  infumata 

Que.,  N.  S.,  N.  Y.,  New  England,  N.  J.,  Pa., 
Wash.,  Mich.,  111.,  Minn.,  Calif. 

Alay  to  Sept. 

Black  Midge  (5) 

Glyptotendipes  lobifcrus 

Pa.,  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Ont. 

Alay  1 

Light  Stonefly  (3) 

I so  per  la  si  gnat  a 

Pa.,  N.  Y„  N.  S. 

Alay  8 to 
Alay  25 

Penns  Creek  Caddisfly  (2) 

Brachycentrus  numcrosus 

Well  distributed  through  the  northern  hem. 

Alay  15 

Black  Quill  (1) 

Leptophlebia  cupida 

Pa.,  Ohio,  N.  S.,  Nfld.,  111.,  Can.,  N.  Y.,  N.  H. 
N.  C.,  R.  L,  N.  J.,  Ont.,  Quebec,  Mass. 

Alay  16 

Early  Brown  Spinner  ( 1 ) 

Leptophlebia  cupidus 

Same  as  above 

Alay  15 

Yellow  Spider  (4) 

Antocha  saxicola 

Well  distributed  throughout  the  northern  hem. 

Alay  15 

Stonefly  (3) 

Neophasganophora  capitata 

Pa.,  N.  Y.,  Md.,  Mass.,  Minn.,  Quebec,  N.  S., 
Ind.,  111.,  Mich.,  Kan.,  Tenn.,  N.  C. 

Alay  16 

Spotted  Sedge  (2) 

Hydropsyche  slossonae 

Pa.,  N.  Y.,  N.  H.,  111. 

Alay  20 

Pale  Evening  Dun  ( 1 ) 

Ephemerella  dorothea  and 
rotunda 

Pa.,  N.  Y.,  Can. 

Alay  20 

March  Brown  (1) 

Stenonema  zncarium 

Pa.,  N.  Y.,  N.  B.,  N.  H.,  Quebec,  Tenn. 

Alay  21 

Great  Red  Spinner  (1) 

Stenonema  vicarium 

Same  as  above 

Alay  21 

Green  Caddis  (2) 

Rhyacophila  lobifera 

Pa.,  N.  Y.,  111. 

Alay  21 

Dark  Green  Drake  ( 1 ) 

Hexagcnia  rccurvata 

Pa.,  N.  Y.,  Mass.,  Ale.,  W.  Va.,  Mich. 

Alay  23 

Brown  Drake  (1) 

Hexagcnia  rccurvata 

Same  as  above 

Alay  24 

Ginger  Quill  Dun  (2) 

Stenonema  jusciim 

Pa.,  N.  Y.,  Ont.,  Que.,  New  Brunswick 

Alay  25 

Pale  Evening  Spinner  ( 1 ) 

Ephemerella  dorothea  arid 
rotunda 

Same  as  Pale  Evening  Dun 

Alay  26 

Ginger  Quill  Spinner  (1) 

Stenonema  fuscum 

Same  as  Ginger  Quill  Dun 

Alay  26 

Fish  Fly  (5) 

Chauliodes  serricornis 

Pa.,  N.  Y.,  Aid.,  Ga.,  Ohio,  Alinn. 

Alay  26 

Green  Drake  ( 1 ) 

Ephemera  guttulata 

Pa.,  N.  Y.,  Tenn.,  Ont.,  Quebec 

Alay  28 

Black  Drake  ( 1 ) 

Ephemera  guttulata 

Same  as  Green  Drake 

Alay  28 

Gray  Drake  (1) 

Ephemera  guttulata 

Same  as  Green  Drake 

Alay  28 

Iron  Blue  Dun  ( 1 ) 

Leptophlebia  johnsoni 

Pa.,  N.  Y.,  N.  H.,  Que.,  Ontario 

Alay  28 

Grannon  (5) 

Brachycentrus  fuliginosus 

Pa.,  N.  Y.,  Wash.,  Ontario 

Alay  29 

Jenny  Spinner  (1) 

Leptophlebia  johnsoni 

Same  as  Iron  Blue  Dun 

June  1 
Variable 

Brown  Quill  (1) 
Green  bottle  or 

Siphlonurus  qucbeccnsis 

Pa.,  N.  Y.,  N.  C.,  Ont.,  Quebec 

Blue  bottle  fly  (5) 

Lucilia  casear 

Commonly  distr. 

Whirling  Cranefly  (4) 

Tipula  bclla 

Pa.,  N.  AC.  N.  J. 

J une  1 

Orange  Cranefly  (4) 

Tipula  bicornis 

Same  as  above 

June  1 

Golden  Eyed  Gauze  Wing  (5) 

Chrysopa  occulata 

Commonly  distr. 

Variable 

White  Mayfly  (1) 

Stcyionema  rubromaculatum 

Pa.,  N.  AC,  Alass.,  111.,  Ont.,  (Juebec,  N.  B.,  N.  S. 

June  2 

White  Gloved  Howdy  ( 1 ) 

Isonychia  albomanicata 

Pa.,  N.  AC,  Ont.,  N.  C. 

June  27 

Yellow  Sally  (3) 

Isoperla  spp. 

Commonly  distr. 

June  28 

Golden  Spinner  (1) 

Potomanthus  distinctus 

Pa.,  N.  AC,  W.  A^a.,  Ohio 

June  28 

Willow  or  Needle  Stonefly  (3) 

Lcuctra  grand  is 

Pa.,  N.  AC,  N.  J.,  North  Carolina 

June  28 

Stonefly  Nymph  (3) 

Acroneuria  lycorias 

Pa.,  N.  H.,  N.  AC,  Alass.,  Ale.,  W.  A'a.,  Alich., 
Wise.,  Que. 

Brown  Silverhorns  (2) 

Athripsodes  zvetoeli 

Pa.,  N.  AC  Similar  species  in  Wise,  and  Ontario 

June  29 

Big  Orange  Sedge  (21 

Neuronia  postica 

Fa.,  Ga.,  Alass.,  Wise.,  Newfoundland  and  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

lune  30 
luly  1 

Yellow  Drake  (1) 

Ephemera  varia 

Pa.,  N.  AC,  Alich.,  N.  H.,  Ont. 

July  1 

White  Caddis  (2) 

Leptocclla  exquisita,  leptocclla 
albida,  leptocclla  spp. 

Florida  to  Canada 

July  1 

Deer  Fly  (5) 

C hr y sops  vittatus 

Eastern  and  Northern  States 

Variable 

Green  Midge  (5) 

Chironomus  modestus 

Pa.,  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Ontario 

July  4 

Note.  The  number  in  parenthesis  following  the  common  name  of  the  insect  indicates  the  following:  1.  Mayfly:  2.  Caddisfly  ; 
3.  Stonefly ; 4.  Cranefly ; 5.  Miscellaneous. 

For  a more  detailed  treatise,  as  well  as  a description  of  the  natural  insects  described  above  together  with  their  imitations,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  following  books  available  at  most  libraries: 

Practical  Fly  Fishing  by  Chas.  M.  Wetzel.  The  Christopher  Publishing  House,  1140  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

Trout  Flies  by  Charles  M.  Wetzel.  The  Stackpole  Company,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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restore  trout  populations  in  areas  lacking  this  species  I 


What  are  they  ? . . 

Why  are  they  ? . . . 

Are  they  worthwhile? 

By  JOSEPH  A.  BOCCARDY 

Fishery  Management  Biologist 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 


I N EARLY  1959,  members  of  the  Kane  Fish  and 
Game  Club  assisted  in  the  establishment  of  “Wired 
Stocking  Areas”  on  the  South  Branch  of  Kinzua 
Creek,  McKean  County.  Since  that  time  three  other 
area  streams  have  blossomed  into  this  different  ap- 
proach to  trout  stocking.  The  initial  recjuest  for  this 
“Wired  Stocking  Area”  method  originated  with  mem- 
bers of  sportsmen  groups  interested  in  the  sport  and 
recreation  of  fishing  for  native  and  stocked  trout,  in 
whose  areas  the  streams  are  located. 

Before  answering  the  questions  posed  in  the  title,  let 
us  digress  a little  to  explain  the  necessity  of  trout 
stocking.  Early  in  the  history  of  this  region  most 
streams  contained  good  populations  of  native  brook 
trout.  Since  that  period  many  changes — recognized  by 
all  of  us — have  occurred.  Pennsylvania’s  natural  re- 
sources were  exploited,  countless  streams  polluted,  the 
biological  nature  of  countless  others  changed  from 
cold-water  to  warm-water  habitats ; the  population  in- 
creased from  434,373  persons  in  1790  to  11,319,366 
persons  in  1960. 

As  the  mushrooming  population  exerted  a greater 
demand  on  all  natural  resources,  a decrease  in  the 
availability  of  trout  was  noted  by  the  few  people  en- 
joying freedom  and  relaxation  on  the  banks  of  streams 
and  lakes.  Shortly  before  this  time  it  was  discovered 
trout  could  be  raised  in  artificial  surroundings  (hatch- 
eries) by  practicing  certain  principles  of  good  animal 
husbandry.  The  products  of  this  early  hatchery  system 
were  stocked  as  fry  and  fingerlings  in  an  attempt  to 


due  to  man’s  activities.  As  time  passed,  more,  formerly  |fit 
good,  trout-producing  waters  became  unsuited  for  this'  [i 
species. 

The  human  population  continued  to  increase,  with  ' 
a corresponding  increase  in  the  numbers  of  anglers 
seeking  recreation  through  fishing.  The  hatchery  system 
expanded  to  cope  with  the  increased  demand  for  trout, 
both  in  numbers  of  physical  plants  and  in  the  numbers 
and  size  of  the  product  distributed.  TROUT  HATCH- 
ERIES CAME  INTO  EXISTENCE  ONLY  TO. 
SUPPLEMENT  THE  NATURAL  ABILITY  OF  A 
STREAM  TO  PRODUCE  THIS  SPECIES.  Simply 
stated,  there  were  too  many  fishermen  for  all  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  harvest  of  trout  produced  naturally.  But, 
with  a supplemental  stocking  of  hatchery  trout  more  i 
anglers  could  derive  satisfaction  when  fishing  in  re-  , 
maining  streams  not  overly  abused  by  man.  ’ 

At  some  point,  since  the  development  of  a hatchery  ' 
system  in  this  state,  the  supplemental  nature  of  the 
hatchery  product  related  to  fishing  recreation  has  been  ' 
lost.  Angling,  to  some,  is  no  longer  a means  to  relax 
and  enjoy  nature.  Today’s  criterion  is  a “full  creel.”' 

It  means  harvesting  all  the  law  allows  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  This  attitude,  reflected  in  the  heavy  fish- 
ing pressure  found  on  any  stream  immediately  after  a 
visit  by  a fish  distribution  unit,  prompted  sportsmen’s 
organizations  to  seek  a method.  Maintaining  the  num- 
bers of  legal-sized  fish  in  a stream  for  the  benefit  of  the 
majority  over  a longer  period  of  time,  and  not  the 
minority  for  a relatively  few  days  after  stocking  is 
the  goal.  “Wired  Stocking  Areas”  appear  to  be  part  ■■ 
of  the  answer. 

What  is  a “Wired  Stocking  Area?”  It  is  a section 
of  stream  posted  against  fishing  wherein  all  hatchery 
fish  scheduled  for  that  stream  are  stocked.  The  sections 
are  posted  as  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  Nursery  i 
Waters.  This  designation  prohibits  all  fishing  and  I 
carries  a penalty  large  enough  to  discourage  violation.  | 
Stream  sections  designated  as  stocking  areas  vary  in 
length  according  to  the  nature  of  the  stream.  Areas  with 
many  pools  are  smaller  than  areas  of  riffle.  This  is 
necessary  since  pool  areas  tend  to  hold  fish  indefinitely, 
and  defeats  the  function  of  the  area,  i.e.,  gradual  re-  I 
lease  of  the  fish  through  natural  movement  into  areas 
open  to  fishing.  Distances  between  the  areas  also  vary 
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somewhat  with  stream  conditions,  but  approximately 
one  mile  of  open  stream  between  each  stocking  area 
[has  worked  well  on  the  experimental  streams, 
jl  IVhy  are  “Wired  Stocking  Areas”  Necessary?  Hatch- 
[|ery  trout  are  stocked  in  streams  to  be  caught  by  sports- 
: men.  This  is  the  primary  purpose  of  any  hatchery 
ioperation.  Why,  then,  do  we  attempt  to  slow  down  the 
Tarvest?  As  stated  earlier,  hatchery  trout  are  stocked 
only  to  supplement  the  natural  productivity  of  the 
stream.  This  is  necessary  in  view  of  the  large  numbers 
of  fishermen  utilizing  the  resource,  and  the  natural 
inability  of  the  waters  to  provide  enough  fish  for 
these  anglers. 

Simple  arithmetic  should  convince  anyone  it  is  im- 
:possible  to  raise  enough  fish  to  insure  a full  creel  of 
hatchery  raised  trout  every  time  a person  fishes.  In 
il960  the  total  number  of  legal  trout  stocked  in  Penn- 
;Sylvania  waters  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
and  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  combined  was 
approximately  2,700,000.  About  600,000  licensed  anglers 
paid  for  the  privilege  of  catching  these  trout.  By  divid- 
jing  the  number  of  anglers  into  the  total  number  of  trout 
Istocked — and  this  number  of  licensed  anglers  does  not 
include  the  very  sizable  group  of  fishermen  under  six- 
teen years  of  age  who  need  no  license — each  fisherman’s 
ishare  would  be  four  and  one-half  trout.  Considering 
that  trout  stocking  is  generally  done  during  those  hours 
when  most  of  us  are  working,  some  means  must  be 
found  to  insure  an  equitable  division,  or  chance,  for  a 
majority  of  anglers  to  harvest  some  of  the  stocked  fish. 

The  term  “truck  following”  is  familiar  to  all  who 
are  associated  with  trout  fishing.  It  is  this  minority 
with  the  time  and  inclination  to  fish  while  a stream  is 
being  stocked  who  reap  the  prime  benefits.  This  then, 
is  the  reason  “Wire  Stocking  Areas”  are  necessary — to 
delay  the  take  of  trout  immediately  after  stocking,  thus 
insure  extended  sport  for  the  majority  rather  than  an 
immediate  heavy  harvest  for  the  minority. 

Are  “Wired  Stocking  Areas”  Worth  while?  Medicine 
is  only  effective  if  it  cures  the  illness  for  which  it  is 
administered.  Do  the  stocking  areas  effectively  prohibit 
heavy  harvest  immediately  after  stocking  without  re- 
iducing  the  ultimate  total  harvest?  Creel  census  studies 
conducted  on  area  streams  prior  to  the  stocking  areas 
method  of  management,  revealed  a total  harvest  of 
stocked  trout  in  excess  of  sixty  per  cent.  This  harvest 
was  generally  made  in  the  three  or  four  days  following 
stocking.  Thereafter,  fishing  pressure  dropped  sharply 
with  very  little  angler  action  on  the  streams  studied. 
Similar  studies  on  the  streams  “under  wire”  revealed 
a total  harvest  of  stocked  trout  also  in  excess  of  sixty 
per  cent,  but  this  harvest  was  achieved  over  a period  of 
weeks,  not  days,  after  stocking. 

Electro-fishing  and  chemical  studies  of  all  stocked 
trout  streams  in  the  Allegheny  National  Forest  dis- 
closed a total  absence  of  stocked  trout  in  most  streams 
surveyed;  these  surveys  were  started  less  than  one 
month  after  the  last  in-season  stocking  of  these  zoaters. 
It  was  concluded  that  most  of  the  fish  had  ended  in  the 
fisherman’s  creel  after  creel  inventories  disclosed  the 
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exceptionally  high  harvest  in  forest  streams.  Also  dis- 
closed by  the  census  was  the  poor  harvest  made  b\- 
weekend  anglers  unless  the  stream  had  been  stocked 
late  in  the  week.  One  study  on  the  Farnsworth  Brandi 
of  Tionesta  Creek  recorded  a forty  per  cent  harvest 
of  one  in-season  planting  within  tzvo  hours  before  tlie 
hatchery  truck  had  completed  distribution  on  the  stream  ! 

During  the  1960  creel  census  of  the  two  streams 
“under  wire,”  all  anglers  interviewed  were  asked  to 
comment  on  the  new  system.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  all 
respondents  were  in  favor  of  the  system,  1.6  per  cent 
were  against  the  system,  and  the  remainder  offered  no 
comment. 

Organized  sportsmen,  with  knowledge  of  the  project, 
have  requested  extension  of  the  method  to  other  streams 
basing  their  requests  on  the  following  facts:  1.  Creel 
inventories  have  proven  the  total  harvest  of  stocked 
trout  in  the  managed  streams  is  as  high  as  that  in 
streams  with  no  control  over  rate  of  harvest.  2.  Tlie 
harvest  of  stocked  trout  is  spread  over  the  entire  fish- 
ing season,  as  proven  by  creel  checks,  and  electro- 
fishing disclosure  of  stocked  trout  availalfie  to  the  angler 
on  the  last  day  of  the  season  in  areas  open  to  fishing. 
3.  Stocked  trout  not  leaving  the  “M  ired  Stocking  Area" 
are  available  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  trout 
season,  when  fishing  is  allowed  within  the  stocking 
areas.  4.  Those  trout  not  harvested  and  whicli  survive 
the  winter  are  available  during  tlie  next  fishing  season 
as  hold-over  fish.  Thus,  over  a two-year  jieriod,  stocked 
trout  harvest  from  streams  “under  wire"  can  exceed 
tliat  of  non-managed  streams. 

Stocking  areas  are  not  adaptable  to  all  streams.  The 
nature  of  this  program  restricts  this  tyiie  of  manage- 
ment to  streams  under  sixty  feet  in  width  capable  of 
supporting  trout  throughout  the  year.  However,  by 
carefully  selecting  the  streams  to  be  wired,  this  type 
management  can  provide  additional  recreation  over 
a longer  period  of  time  for  more  people.  It  is  the  goal 
of  management. 
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HELP  WANTED — 1,000  fisher  men  to  cast 
tiny  lures  among  vast  schools  of  sea  run  fish, 
headed  upstream  to  meet  their  destiny! 

This  job  is  open  to  anglers  who  enjoy  sport 
fishing  in  big  waters  with  light  tackle.  Work 
is  expected  to  begin  in  late  April  and  last  4-6 
weeks.  No  experience  necessary — so  they  say, 
anyway. 

Bring  your  own  tools. 

For  more  details  about  this  ad  please  read 
the  following  article. 


By  ROBERT  BIELO 

Fishery  Biologist 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 

T 1 fE  coming  of  spring  means  the  start  of  many  kinds 
of  fishing  to  many  different  people.  One  particular 
group  is  anxiously  awaiting  the  beginning  of  the  annual 
run  of  herring  up  the  Delaware  River.  This  natural 
migratory  movement  of  sea-going  fish  involves  schools 
of  herring,  described  by  one  commercial  fisherman,  as 
being  large  enough  to  cover  a football  field  without 
room  to  drop  a dime  between  fish. 

The  name  herring  is  used  here  to  indicate  a special 
family  of  fishes.  In  the  annual  Delaware  River  run, 
three  members  of  this  well  known  fish  family  occur. 
Their  names,  both  scientific  and  common  are,  respec- 
tively, Alosa  safidissimo  or  American  shad,  Alosa 
fscudoharencjus  (Wilson)  or  alewife  or  branch  herring 
and  Alosa  aestivalis  (Mitchill)  or  glut  herring  or  more 
commonly,  just  “herrin.” 

The  American  shad  has  long  been  famous  for  its 
fine  table  quality  as  well  as  its  excellence  as  a sport  fish. 
For  many  years  shad  enthusiasts  have  been  reconciled 
to  the  fact  few  of  these  favorite  fish  would  ever  again 
run  the  Delaware  River.  This  hit  of  ])essimistic  con- 
jecture was  shattered  in  1961  when  fair  numbers  of 
.American  shad  made  their  way  up  the  Delaware  River 
and  ])rovided  some  fine  S])ort  fishing  at  many  points. 
Best  results  were  reported  from  the  Alilford  area  in 
Pennsylvania’s  Pike  County. 

Most  fishermen  will  find  the  three  herrings  that  run 
the  Delaware  River  easy  to  separate  from  any  other 
fish  of  the  river.  Their  very  bright  silvery  appearance 
coui)led  with  the  large,  easily  removed  scales,  deeply 
forked  tails  and  comparatively  thin,  but  considerably 
compressed  bodies,  are  readily  identifiable  features. 
1 he  problem  of  knowing  which  herring  you  have  is  a 
bit  more  complex.  The  American  shad,  of  course,  runs 
much  larger  than  the  alewife  or  the  glut  herring.  In 
addition  a deep  indentation  of  the  toothless  upper  jaw 
of  the  shad  is  outstanding  as  neither  of  the  other 
species  has  this  obvious  “V”  groove. 

Although  there  are  some  slight  differences  between 


the  alewife  and  glut  herring  their  recognition  comes 
with  experience  better  than  with  long  descriptive  nar- 
ration.  A definite  separation  of  the  two  can  be  made  by  j'’' 
0])ening  the  fish  and  noting  the  color  of  the  lining  of  1'^' 
the  body  cavity.  On  the  alewife  the  peritoneum,  or  body  , 
wall  lining  is  pale  and  silvery.  The  glut  herring  will  be 
found  to  have  a black  peritoneum. 

The  first  members  of  the  herring  family  to  enter  the 
river  are  the  vast  schools  of  alewives.  They  are  closely  : 
followed  by  the  lesser  numbers  of  American  shad  with 
the  glut  herring  or  “herrin”  not  too  far  behind. 

The  alewives  are  known  to  run  great  distances  into 
fresh  water  and,  in  the  Delaware,  have  been  reported 
as  far  upstream  as  the  Pennsylvania-New  York  border. 
The  “herrin”  apparently  make  a much  shorter  run, 
reportedly  going  up  the  Delaware  only  to  the  New  Hope 
area.  The  shad  run  to  about  the  junction  of  the  East 
and  West  Branches  in  the  vicinity  of  Hancock,  N.  Y.  j 

I’he  object  of  this  mass  movement  from  the  sea  is  :'i 
to  spawn  in  the  fresh  water  of  the  river.  After  spawn-  | 
ing,  the  adults  soon  start  the  return  trip  to  salt  water  | 
with  occasional  stragglers  lingering  on  well  into  the  j 
summer.  The  young  remain  in  the  river  until  fall,  then  I 
start  their  downward  migration  to  the  bay  and  eventu- 
ally out  into  the  ocean. 

Now  that  we  have  established  what  we  are  going  , 
fi.shing  for  it  is  time  to  consider  some  of  the  other 
angles  such  as  when,  where  and  how,  with  absolutely 
no  guarantees — especially  on  the  “HOW.”  j| 

The  upstream  migration  is  conditioned  somewhat  by  , 
the  water  temperature  and  river  flow,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected,  but  usually  the  schools  of  fish  reach  the  upper 
limits  of  tide  water  by  mid-April  and  are  well  into 
fresh  water  above  the  tide  mark  by  May.  The  alewives 
and  shad  continue  moving  up  river,  appearing  progres- 
sively at  such  ])oints  as  New  Hope,  Lumberville,  Easton, 
Shawnee,  Milford  and  so  on  up  stream  well  into  June. 

Although  considerable  fishing  is  done  in  the  deeper  ; 
tidewater  channels  below  Trenton  Falls,  the  major 
activity  centers  around  the  Morrisville  area,  both  above 
and  just  below  the  Falls. 

Starting  downriver  and  being  a bit  more  specific, 
good  alewife  and  “herrin”  fishing  can  be  had  either 
from  the  l)ank  or  by  boat  around  the  Burlington-Bristol , 
Bridge.  Access  is  easy  around  the  bridge  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Rohm  and  Haas  Chemical  plant.  Boat,^ 
access  locally  is  limited  to  light,  easy-to-carry  models.  ! 
Larger  high-powered  craft  can  put  in  downriver. 

Moving  upstream,  but  still  in  tidewater,  shore  fishing 
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access  is  good  below  the  Fairless  Hills  Plant.  Light 


boats  can  be  launched  but  a carry  will  be  necessary. 

At  Morrisville  there  is  excellent  access  to  the  river, 
Ijoth  above  and  below  the  Falls.  Boats  can  be  launched 
near  the  railroad  bridge  with  ease.  Above  the  Falls, 
wading,  to  find  roving  schools  of  fish,  is  a popular  sport. 

In  the  Yardley  areas  both  shore  and  boat  fishing  for 
the  migratory  alewives  and  herring  are  popular.  The 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  has  a boat  launching 
ramp  and  parking  area  here  that  provides  top-notchi| 
access. 
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W ashington  Crossing  State  Park  also  provides  tine 
[access  for  shore  fishing  and  wading,  d'he  .same  is  true 
at  New  M(')])e,  where  the  entire  town  fronts  along 
the  river. 

So  the  stoi')^  goes  as  you  move  upstream  to  Center 
Bridge,  Point  Pleasant,  Stover  Park,  and  Upper  ] >lack 
Eddy  where  the  Fish  Commission  has  another  access 
iarea,  launching  ramp  and  parking  lot.  Boats  can  he 
rented  at  this  point  and  possibly  at  some  of  the  fither 
points  if  iii([uiry  is  made. 

For  fishermen  interested  only  in  the  American  shad 
and  not  the  alewife  or  “herrin”  the  most  likely  fishing 
spots  will  be  in  the  Milford  area. 

The  towns  mentioned  are  only  reference  points  for 
the  newcomer.  Access  to  the  river  may  be  had  at  prac- 
tically any  point  from  the  Burlington-Bristol  Bridge 
to  Easton.  It  is  recommended  the  beginner  learn  the 
ropes  of  herring  fishing  in  the  Morrisville  area,  then 
follow  the  fish  up  river  on  his  own  later. 

; WTiting  about  the  “How”  of  alewife  and  “herrin" 
fishing  is  a tricky  bit  of  business.  Interviews  with 
several  experts  in  the  game  have  revealed  a few  general 
suggestions  that  may  be  helpful,  but  for  the  most  part 
I you  are  strictly  on  your  own. 

■i  The  average  size  of  the  fish,  11-12  inches,  dicates 
that  light  sensitive  tackle  can  be  used.  Either  spinning 
f outfits  of  lightweight  or  fly  rods  of  the  trout  fishing- 
variety  will  fill  the  bill.  There  is  complete  agreement 
in  all  cjuarters  that  the  lures  to  be  used  must  be  very 
smalk  Otherwise  the  subject  of  lures  is  wide  open  ex- 
cept for  the  grudging  admission  that  a plain  gold  hook, 
size  8-10,  rates  high  all  around  as  a “herrin”  bait.  Fish 
have  been  taken  on  either  gold  or  silver  hooks  with  two 
tiny  flickers  hanging  free  on  the  bend  below  the  l)arb. 
Very  small  gray,  silver  or  gold  spoons  are  sometimes 
,i  successful.  In  any  event  the  emphasis  remains  on  the 
lure  being  very  small. 

The  fish  move  in  closely  grouped  schools  following 
the  deeper  channels  as  they  work  upstream.  The  tiny 
lures  are  fished  deep  with  the  weight  kept  well  up  on 
the  line  or  leader.  Another  axiom  seems  to  be  that  the 
1 lure  must  move  up  from  behind  the  fish,  passing  from 
I tail  to  head  to  be  attractive. 

The  delicate  mouth  structure  of  the  alewife  and 
“herrin”  recpiires  a light  but  firm  and  steady  pressure 
on  the  line  to  control  their  high  speed  dashes  for 
liberty  without  losing  the  fish. 

The  only  thing  to  consider  now  is  what  to  do  with 
all  of  the  fish  that  are  going  to  be  caught.  When  a good 
school  is  located  or  moves  past  your  s])ot  it  is  not 
unusual  to  land  50-100  fish  in  a short  time.  One  rejiort 
has  it  that  a single  fisherman  has  taken  500  alewives 
in  a single  day  in  the  Morrisville  area.  Sounds  like  a 
long  day  and  a lot  of  ALE  . . . wives. 

It  seems  the  best  thing  to  do  is  pickle  your  catch. 
Don't  ask  us  how.  Our  editor  will  be  pleased  to  have 
some  good  recipes  sent  to  him. 

Now  . . . who  is  ready  for  a fun-filled  day  of  fishing 
and  a big  crock  of  pickled  herring? 


SIZE  DIFFERENCE  shown  here  between  the  larger  shad  and 
their  smaller  kin,  the  alewife.  Size  makes  little  difference 
when  they're  hitting  light  tackle! 


TROLLING  FOR  SHAD  on  the  upper  Delaware  River  near 
Milford,  Pa.  Gold  spoons  and  spinners  are  popular  here, 
quite  the  reverse  of  the  silver  lures  favored  by  Susquehanna 
Flats  shad  and  herring  fishermen. 


TYPICAL  LURES  used  by  the  light-rodding  alewife  angler 
(left  to  right):  small  gold  minnow,  small  bare  gold  hook  and 
small  gold  "flicker"  lure. 
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of  Pennsylvania 


( Family— Esocidae  ) 


By 

JACK  MILLER  and  KEEN  BUSS 
Fishery  Biologists 

Benner  Spring  Fish  Research  Station 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


Tuts  family  is  represented  in  Pennsylvania  by  four 
species  and  one  subspecies.  The  muskellunge,  northern 
])ike,  chain  pickerel,  redfin  pickerel  and  the  grass 
pickerel,  which  is  a subspecies  of  the  redfin,  represent 
these  species.  The  morphological  (structural)  differ- 
ences between  the  redfin  and  grass  pickerel  are  slight, 
but  the  range  is  different  and  distinct.  The  redfin 
])ickerel  is  found  east  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  and 
the  grass  pickerel,  sometimes  called  mud  pickerel,  is 
found  to  the  west  of  the  Allegheny  h'ront.  In  this  publi- 
cation, these  two  pickerels  will  be  considered  as  one 
sj)ecies. 

Members  of  the  pike  family  are  early  spawners  and 
often  lay  their  eggs  soon  after  the  ice  melts  in  the 
spring  of  the  year.  The  adhesive  eggs  of  pike  are  de- 
l)Osited  on  the  L)Ottoni  and  on  aquatic  A^egetation  and 
left  unattended  after  fertilization,  which  occurs  im- 
mediately after  the  eggs  are  extruded.  The  mortality 
of  the  fry  is  high  since  they  attach  themselves  to  aquatic 
vegetation  and  are  comparatively  helpless.  During  this 
stage  the  piscivorous  (fish  eating)  pan  fishes  and  other 
fishes  feed  hearily  on  them.  By  late  summer  the  im- 
mature fish  are  well  develojjed  jind  well  adapted  for 
t.aking  care  of  themselves  and  c;in  be  seen  flarting  among 
the  weeds  looking  for  prey. 

The  pike  family,  which  is  found  in  Europe,  Asia, 
and  North  America,  is  noted  for  its  A'oracious  appetite. 
Because  of  the  insatiable  appetite,  it  is  a good  game 
fish — taking  artificial  and  natural  baits  equally  well. 
Sportsmen  hold  them  in  high  e=;teem  because  they  are 


gamy.  The  grass  pickerel  is  an  exception  to  this  be- 
cause it  rarely  becomes  large  enough  to  be  considered 
as  a game  fish  of  any  sort. 

The  muskellunge,  Esox  masquinongy,  is  usually 
gray-green,  with  light  vertical  bars  on  the  sides  of  the 
body  and  fins  spotted  with  black.  The  older,  larger  fish 
tend  to  be  more  plain  on  the  sides.  The  muskellunge 
was  originally  found  in  western  Pennsylvania  but  in 
recent  years  it  has  been  introduced  into  all  sections  of 
the  Commonwealth.  The  world’s  record  for  this  largest 
member  of  the  pike  family  is  69  pounds  and  15  ounces. 

The  northern  pike,  Esox  Indus,  in  good  condition 
is  a beautiful  fish.  When  freshly  caught,  the  body 
ranges  from  yellow  green  on  the  sides  to  a dark  green 
on  the  back.  They  are  marked  with  small  yellow  spots 
on  the  sides  and  the-  fins  are  varicolored  with  red  and 
black  markings  on  the  rays.  The  original  range  of  this 
fish  was  northwestern  Pennsylvania.  The  American 
record  is  46  pounds  and  2 ounces. 

The  chain  pickerel,  Esox  niger,  is  dark  green  on  the 
back  grading  into  a yellow  chain-like  pattern  on  the 
sides.  The  fish  are  found  in  the  Atlantic  drainage  with 
the  peak  of  their  abundance  in  the  northeastern  coun- 
ties. Maximum  length  is  about  30  inches. 

The  redfin,  Esox  aniericanus,  and  the  grass  pickerel, 
Esox  a.  vermiculat'us,  are  collectively  known  as  the  little 
pickerels.  They  have  dark  green  sides  with  usually 
about  20  distinct  dusky  bars.  The  maximum  length  is 
about  12  inches. 
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Muskellunge 
\Esox  masqidnongy) 

1.  Cheek  scaled  only  on  upper  half. 

2.  Opercle  scaled  only  on  upper  half. 

3.  Side  plain  or  with  vertical  bars. 

4.  (Insert)  6-9  pores  on  each  side  of  lower  jaw. 


Northern  Pike 

{Esox  hiciiis) 


1.  Cheek  fully  scaled. 

2.  Opercle  scaled  only  on  upper  half. 

3.  Yellow  bean-iike  spots  on  sides. 

4.  (Insert)  Five  pores  on  each  side  of  lower  jaw. 


The  Chain  Pickerel 

{Esox  niger) 

1.  Cheeks  and  gill  cover  fully  scaled. 

2.  Distance  from  tip  of  snout  (a),  to  front  of  eye  (b),  greater 
than  distance  from  back  of  eye  (c),  to  end  of  gill  cover  (d). 

3.  Chain-like  pattern  on  sides  of  adults. 

4.  (Insert)  Branchiostegals  14-16. 


The  Grass  Pickerel  and  Redfin  Pickerel 
(Esox  a.  vermiculatus  and  Esox  omericauus) 

1.  Cheeks  and  gill  covers  fully  scaled. 

2.  Distance  from  tip  of  snout  (a),  to  front  of  eye  (b),  less  than 
distance  from  back  of  eye  (c),  to  end  of  gill  cover  (d). 

3.  Sides  with  dark  vertical  bars. 

4.  (Insert)  Branchiostegals  11-13. 
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Time  for  Spring 
Outboard  Motor  Check 

The  boating  bug,  a fabled  creature  that  each  year 
gets  to  every  boating  enthusiast,  has  come  out  of  hil)er- 
nation.  And  outboard  skippers  throughout  the  country 
are  being  l)itten  and  reminded  that  this  is  the  time  to 
get  their  boating  equipment  ready  for  the  coming  season. 

before  that  first  perfect  day  of  spring  arrives,  take 
a little  time  to  put  vour  outboard  motor  in  top  condition. 
You  may  want  to  leave  this  to  the  expert,  a qualihed 
marine  dealer,  or  if  you’re  like  many  lioatmen,  you 
inav  get  more  satisfaction  and  enjoyment  from  doing 
it  ynuivself.  If  the  latter  is  the  case,  here  are  some  tips 
from  bill  Smale,  chief  engineer  at  Erinrude  Motors, 
that  will  help  you  do  the  job  correctly. 

Eirst  of  all,  remove  the  spark  plugs  and  leave  them 
out  until  you  have  hnished  working  on  the  motor.  This 
is  a safety  precaution.  Inspect  the  plugs  for  excessive 
burning,  fouling  or  cracks.  If  they  appear  to  be  in  good 
condition,  they  c;m  be  cleaned,  regapped  and  reused. 
])Ut  if  you  suspect  they  are  bad,  throw  them  out  and 
start  the  season  with  new  plugs  making  sure  they  ;ire 
the  type  recommended  by  the  manufacturer.  Also  check 
the  rubber  insulators.  If  cracked  or  worn,  they  should 
be  replaced. 

The  fuel  system  is  the  next  step.  If  yoit  neglected 
to  dr.iin  :dl  fuel  from  the  motor  list  f;ill,  gum  deposits 
in.av  have  formed  in  the  sediment  howl.  Remove  the 
bowl  and  wash  both  the  bowl  anti  the  filter  in  neutral 
Spirits  or  clean  gasoline.  If  the  filter  is  badly  clogged, 
re])lace  it.  It's  a good  idea  to  also  replace  the  bowl 
gasket  e<'ich  spring.  Check  till  fuel  lines  for  leaks  or 
cracks. 

Ins])ect  <•111(1  lubrictite  ;ill  linktige.  Make  sure  the 
throttle  opens  ;md  closes  jiroperly  aiul  the  ]):irts  are 
not  worn.  \lso  check  the  slfifting  mechanism.  If  your 
boat  is  lilted  with  remote  controls,  it’s  ;i  good  idea  to 
remove  tlie  cover  ;ind  lubricate  the  interior  jitirts  with 
w;iteri)foof  gretise.  Check  to  see  that  the  crdiles  are 
secured  jn'operh'. 

I I c'oii  did  not  dniin  and  refill  the  lower  gear  case 
last  f.all,  lie  sure  to  do  it  now  and  after  each  fifty  hours 
of  use.  If  water  or  rnet.'il  chips  <are  detected  in  the 
drain  oil,  have  a (|ualified  marine  detiler  inspect  the 
motor.  Refill  with  only  the  type  of  luliricant  the 
m.'mtif.'iclurcr  recommend'. 

All  gre.'ise  fitting  'liould  be  lilled  with  the  projier 
lubricant  and  cbecked  perioilicall v throughout  the  sea- 
'On.  If  the  motor  i.'  u.-cil  in  s;dt  water,  more  frequent 
lubrication  i~  necessar}  . 

Xever  use  fuel  that  h;is  been  left  in  the  tank  over 
the  winter.  Yvry  possibly,  gum  deposits  ha\e  formed 
and  using  the  fuel  m;iy  caU'C  the  filter  and  c.'irburetor 


to  become  clogged.  Unless  the  tank  was  completely 
drained  last  fall,  it  may  be  necessary  to  scrub  it  out 
with  ticetone  or  lacquer  thinner  to  remove  gum  de- 
posits. If  it  is  badly  gummed,  this  is  best  done  by  a 
(lualiiied  dealer. 

According  to  Smale,  top  performance  can  be  achieved 
onl_\-  when  the  propeller  is  in  good  condition  and  prop- 
erly matched  to  the  boat  and  load  combination.  A pro- 
peller with  visible  damage,  whether  it  be  bent,  nicked 
or  broken,  should  be  repaired  or  replaced.  And  even  if 
damage  is  not  apparent,  the  propeller  may  be  enough 
out  of  pitch  to  seriously  affect  the  performance  of  the 
ho;it.  A marine  dealer  can  quickly  check  and  true  a 
pr()])eller  on  a pitch  block.  While  you’re  inspecting  the 
l)i'oj).  lubricate  the  ])ropeller  shaft  and  check  the  drive 
])in  for  wear. 

.As  a final  step,  give  the  motor  a thorough  visual 
ins])ection.  Look  for  loose  screws,  nuts  and  bolts,  as 
well  as  damaged  parts.  Pull  the  starter  rope  slowly  to 
make  sure  the  powerhead  is  not  obstructed.  When  you 
are  satisfied  that  everything  is  shipshape,  replace  the 
S].)ark  plugs.  Proper  spark  plug  torquing  is  important 
and  since  most  people  do  not  have  a torque  wrench 
readily  available,  the  Evinrude  engineer  offers  this  rule 
of  thumb.  Turn  the  plugs  in  until  they  are  finger  tight. 
Then,  with  a spark  plug  wrench,  tighten  them  an 
additional  three-c]uarters  of  a turn. 

It  doesn’t  take  long  to  put  your  outboard  motor  in 
shape  for  the  season.  And  if  you  do  it  now,  you’ll  be 
all  set  to  slip  your  boat  into  the  water  when  the  first 
warm  and  sunny  day  of  S]:>ring  arrives  to  announce 
the  opening  of  another  long-awaited  and  fun-filled 
boating  season. 


W 


"]’L'oh  ...  I had  a little  trouble  getting  her 
out  of  the  basement,  but  she  floats  fine.” 
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remove  the  spark  plugs  and  check  them 
II, fouling  or  burning.  If  they  look  good  and 
not  been  used  too  long,  they  can  be 
cned,  regapped  and  reused. 


I 


Dect  the  fuel  tank.  If  it  was  left  par- 
ly filled  over  the  winter,  gum  deposits 
• ht  have  formed.  Acetone  or  lacquer 
iner  will  usually  remove  such  deposits. 


Remove  the  carburetor  sediment  bowl  by 
loosening  the  thumb  nut  at  the  base  of  the 
bowl.  Both  the  bowl  and  the  fuel  filter 
should  be  cleaned  in  neutral  spirits  or 
clean  gasoline. 


A few  nicks  on  the  propeller  can  seriously 
affect  engine  performance.  A propeller 
l-hat  is  nicked,  bent  or  broken  should  be 
replaced  or  at  least  repaired. 


If  you  did  not  drain  and  refill  the  lower 
gear  case  last  fall,  this  should  be  done  by 
now.  Be  sure  to  refill  with  only  the  type 
of  lubricant  recommended  by  the  manu- 
facturer. 


As  a final  step,  thoroughly  inspect  the  exte- 
rior of  the  motor  for  loose  screws  and  dam- 
aged parts.  Check  the  friction  adjustments 
on  the  tilt,  steering  and  steering  handle. 


Il 
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Fish  Commission  Spring  Meeting 


The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  met  on  April  2, 
1962.  The  first  order  of  business  following  roll  call  was 
the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  January  22,  1962, 
meeting  and  their  approval. 

1.  Executive  Director  Albert  M.  Day  reported  that 
cbanging  tbe  operation  of  Fisherman’s  Paradise  to  a 
“fish  for  fun’’  area  apparently  has  met  with  widespread 
approval.  He  said  that  Fish  Commission  projects  au- 
thorized under  the  General  State  Authority  were  pro- 
gressing as  rapidly  as  possible.  He  further  stated  that 
this  program  would  be  accelerated  as  soon  as  all  legal 
details  are  clarified.  The  director  recommended  that  the 
Commission  authorize  steps  necessary  to  prepare  the 
Fish  Commission  presentation  of  its  participation  in  the 
use  of  “Project  70”  funds  if  and  when  such  monies  are 
made  available.  He  advised  tbe  Commissioners  that  the 
$5,000,000  which  is  anticipated  as  the  amount  of  money 
to  be  made  available  to  the  Fish  Commission  under 
Project  70,  would  be  used  for  acquisition  of  lands 
tbroughout  the  Commonwealth.  He  said  that  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  other  states  have  endorsed  similar  proj- 
ects by  wide  margins.  The  director  reported  that  the  At- 
torney General’s  office  is  continuing  to  press  for  settle- 
ment by  the  Glen  Alden  Corporation  for  pollution  of  the 
Lipper  Susquehanna  River.  He  said  that  the  company 
has  been  advised  of  the  probability  of  a suit  to  recover 
damages  to  aquatic  life  in  tbe  stream.  Such  damages  are 
expected  to  greatly  exceed  the  $58,504.50  originally 
asked  for.  Director  Day  reported  that  he  and  Dr.  God- 
dard had  conferred  with  Ohio  officials  concerning  a com- 
]>romise  agreement  calling  for  creel  limits  on  bass,  wall- 
eye and  mmskellunge  at  Pymatuning  Reservoir.  (The 
Commission  approved  the  five-year  agreement  setting 
daily  creel  limits  of  10  each  on  bass  and  walleye  and  2 on 
muskellunge,  with  possession  limits  of  20  each  on  wall- 
eye and  bass  and  4 on  muskellunge  after  tbe  first  day. 
'I'bis  agreement  also  was  ratified  by  tbe  Ohio  Wfildlife 
Council  on  April  6.) 

2.  The  Commission  instructed  the  staff  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  ways  and  means  of  increasing  Fish 
Commission  revenue. 

5.  The  Commission  approved  a list  of  fly-fishing  only 
waters.  (The  complete  listing  appears  on  pages  15  and 
16  of  this  issue  of  the  PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER.) 

4.  The  Commission  approved  the  regulations  for  fish- 
ing at  Letterkenny  Reservoir  and  at  the  Curtiss-Wright 
Ouehanna  area.  Letterkenny  Reservoir  open  season 
started  April  14.  Quehanna  season  June  1 to  Septem- 
ber 3.  Letterkenny  hours — ^5  a.m.  to  9 p.m.,  E.S.T. 
Ouehanna  hours — 6 a.m.  to  8 p.m.,  E.S.T. 

a.  Commission  approved  plans  to  continue  sale  of 
carp  from  Pymatuning  Refuge  as  a means  of  fish  man- 
agement in  the  area. 

6.  The  Commission  acted  to  rescind  four  boating 
.safety  regulations  as  printed  in  the  1962  Motorboat 


Fish  Commission  Exhibits 
Popular  at  Winter  Shows 


b'ish  Commission  exhibits  at  the  major  winter  sports 
allows  featured  several  new  displays.  In  addition  to  the 
live  fish  shown  in  the  eight-aquaria  exhibit,  other  activ- 
ities of  the  Commission  and  sportsmen  were  depicted 
in  special  model  layouts. 

The  Commission’s  display  also  was  presented  for  the 
first  time  this  year  at  the  Farm  Show.  The  exhibit, 
which  was  in  cooperation  with  the  Vacation  and  Travel 
Development  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
included  miniature  scenes  of  ice  fishing  and  farm  opera- 
tion with  a stream  improvement  theme. 

Stream  improvement  and  cooperative  trout  hatchery 
programs  also  have  been  featured  in  special  exhibits 
prepared  for  use  at  the  Harrisburg,  Philadelphia  and 
Allentown  Sports  Shows.  These  displays  were  prepared 
by  biologists  and  Conservation  Education  personnel. 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than  750,000  people  viewed 
the  Commission  exhibits  during  tbeir  display  at  the 
winter  events.  Wherever  possible,  these  exhibits  also 
will  be  featured  at  county  fairs  and  other  major  events 
where  Fish  Commission  participation  has  been  sched- 
uled this  summer. 


Rules  and  Regulations.  (These  are  the  last  four  para- 
graphs of  the  section  “Reckless  Operation’’  beginning 
on  page  7.)  At  the  same  time  the  Commission  approved 
four  substitute  regulations  to  replace  the  rescinded  ones. 
The  new  regulations,  however,  will  not  become  effec- 
tive until  April  1,  1963,  to  enable  the  staff  time  to 
develop  procedures  to  implement  the  new  regulations 
requiring  boating  safety  certificates  for  operators  under 
14  years  of  age. 
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FISH  COMMISSION  ADOPTS  1962  FLY-FISHING  REGULATIONS 

Special  Fly-Fishing  Regulations— 1962 


The  following  regulations  are  uniform  and  apply  to  any 
vaters  set  up  as  fly-fishing  streams.  Fishermen  must  be  guided 
iccordingly : 

1.  Fishing  may  be  done  only  with  artificial  flies  and  streamers 
of  construction  materials  limited  to  feathers,  fur,  hair,  tinsel 
or  fibre,  except  that  bodies  of  flies  or  streamers  may  be  of 
plastic,  cork  or  rubber.  Weight  or  sinkers  up  to  the 
equivalent  of  2BB  shot  may  be  built  into  the  fly  or  streamer 
or  affixed  to  the  leader.  Other  lures  commonly  described 
as  spinners,  spoons  or  plugs  made  of  metal,  wood,  plastic 
or  rubber,  singly  or  in  combination,  are  prohibited. 


2.  hishing  may  be  done  cndy  with  conventional  lly-fishing 
tackle.  Any  method  of  angling  whereby  the  fly  or  streamer 
is  cast  directly  from  the  reel  is  prohibited. 

3.  Possession  of  any  bait  or  lures  other  than  artificial  flies 
and  streamers  is  prohibited. 

4.  Fishing  hours:  5:00  a.m.  to  9:00  p.m.,  E.S.T. 

5.  Minimum  Size:  Nine  (9)  inches,  caught  on  or  in  possession 
on  the  waters  under  regulations. 

6.  Daily  Creel  Limit:  Six  (6)  trout — combined  species,  caught 
on  or  in  possession  on  the  waters  under  regulations. 


Vame  of  Stream 

County 

Mileage 

Location  of  Ply-Fishing  Area 

Soves  Creek 

Bedford 

1 mile 

Downstream  from  Shaffer  Dam  on  Percy  Smith  property  to  the  t)oundary 
of  the  Sam  Deal  and  James  Shoemaker  properties. 

Potter  Creek 

Bedford 

1.4  miles 

From  a concrete  bridge  on  the  property  line  of  Ulery  and  Steele  down- 
stream to  the  vicinity  of  Township  Route  No.  594. 

Yellow  Creek 

Bedford 

1 mile 

From  mouth  of  Maple  (Jacks)  Run  upstream  to  Red  Bank  Hill. 

First  Fork,  Sinne- 

Cameron 

2 miles 

From  Rattlesnake  Run  to  Potter  County  line. 

mahoning  Creek 

Mud  Run 

Carbon 

2.6  miles 

In  state  forest  area. 

Trout  Run 

Clearfield 

4 miles 

From  Leg.  Rt.  17126  near  Shawville  to  Ireland’s  Foit\-. 

Young  Woman’s  Creek 
(Right  Branch) 

Clinton 

6 miles 

From  confluence  with  the  Left  Branch  to  and  including  the  pool  under  Moo 
Hollow  Bridge,  except  1 mile  as  described  in  "Fish  for  I'un’’  waters  listing. 

Green  Spring 

Cumberland 

2 miles 

The  posted  area  of  Green  .Spring  Creek  upstream  from  its  moutli. 

Clarks  Creek 

Dauphin 

2 miles 

From  mouth  upstream  to  Route  225. 

Dunbar  Creek  and 

Fayette 

14  miles 

From  stone  quarry  to  headwaters  including  trihutaric^. 

tributaries 

Falling  Springs  Creek 

Franklin 

2.25  miles 

From  the  concrete  l)ridge  between  the  .Adin  L.  Frey  and  Karl  .stiill  property 
dowmstream  to  a wire  fence  crossing  the  Robert  E.  Gabler  farm. 

Little  Mahoning  Creek 

Indiana 

4 miles 

From  the  bridge  at  Rochester  Alills  upstream  to  Cesna  Run. 

Little  Lehigh 

Lehigh 

1 mile 

From  Laudenslager’s  Alill  Dam  upstream  to  Township  Road  No.  50S. 

Slate  Run 

Lycoming 

Tioga 

6.5  miles 
.5  mile 

Lycoming  County,  Brown  Township;  Tioga  County,  Elk  Townsliip. 

Loyalsock  Creek 

Lycoming 

3 miles 

From  Lycoming  County  line  downstream  to  Sandy  Bottom. 

Penns  Creek 

Mifflin 

Union 

2 miles 

From  300  feet  below  Winner’s  Cabins,  Mifflin  County,  to  the  lower  property 
line  of  A,  T.  Soper,  including  that  portion  of  Clierry  Run  lying  south 
of  L.  R.  59001. 

Big  Bushkill  Creek 

Monroe 

6 miles 

On  the  Burns  property,  except  200  yards  each  side  of  the  Boy  Scout  t amp. 

Cross  Fork  Creek 

Potter 

3.5  miles 

From  the  Campbell  Bridge  upstream  to  Hungry  Hollow. 

Lyman  Run 

Potter 

4 miles 

Above  state  park  lake. 

Clear  Shade  Creek 

Somerset 

1 mile 

Upstream  from  cable  located  across  stream  250  feet  below  W indher  \\  ater 
Dam  (including  dam). 

Francis  Branch,  tribu- 

Tioga 

2 miles 

Elk  Township,  from  mouth  upstream  to  F'rancis  Leetonia  Roa<k 

tary  to  Slate  Run 

North  Sandy  Creek 

Venango 

2.5  miles 

From  L.  R.  60073  in  the  Borough  of  Folk,  u|istream  to  bridge  :it  the  pump 
station  of  the  Folk  State  School. 

Caldwell  Creek 

Warren 

1.5  miles 

From  the  highway  bridge  at  Selkirk  to  the  highway  bridge  at  Dot.wille. 

Dyberry  Creek 

Wayne 

1 mile 

From  the  Widmer  property  line  about  one  mile  below  TannerC  F.dL 
downstream  to  Mary  Wilcox  Bridge. 

Bowmans  Creek 

Wyoming 

2 miles 

Dolls  Bridge  to  Marsh  Creek  Bridge. 

Muddy  Creek 

York 

2 miles 

From  Bruce  to  Bridgeton. 
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Special  Fly  Fishing  Regulations 

FISH  FOR  FUN  ONLY 

Ivegulations  on  these  waters  are  the  same  as  for  special  fly- 
I'lsliing  streams  except: 

1.  \'0  TROUT  MAY  BE  KILLED  OK  HAD  IN  POS- 
SESSION. 


2.  Open  to  fishing 

the  year 

’round. 

Location  of 

Aciwc  of  Water 

County 

Mileage 

Experimental  Area 

Left  Branch  of 
A’oung  Woman's 
Creek  and  tribu- 
taries 

Clinton 

7 miles 

From  the  state  forest 
boundary  upstream. 

Right  Branch  of 
A’oung  Woman’s 
Creek- 

Clinton 

1 mile 

Upstream  from  dam  on 
Renovo  Country 
Club  property. 

Country  Club  Ponds 

Clinti  MI 

( )n  Renovo  Country 
Club 

’■’Fisherman’s  Para- 
dise ( Spring- 
Creek) 

Centre 

.6  mile 

Lower  b o u n cl  a r y of 
Spring  Creek  Hatch- 
ery grounds  to  the 
upper  boundary  of 
paradise. 

*In  addition  to  regulations  1 and  2 above,  the  following  apply 
to  the  Fisherman's  Paradise: 

.1.  hisliing  hours — One-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  one-half 


hour  after  sunset. 

4.  No  wading  permitted. 

.■>.  Downstream  from  footbridge  at  .\dministration  Iluikling 
to  lower  end  of  Paradise,  fishing  permitted  only  from  the 
east  side  of  the  stream. 

E.XPEREMENTAL  FISHING  REGULATIONS  ON 
BEAVER  DAAl,  HUNTINGDON  COUNTY 
{A  cooperative  project  with  Pennsylvania  State  University) 

The  following  regulations  will  apply  : 

1.  Opens  to  fishing  April  14,  1962— Closes  October  ,11,  1962. 

2.  My-fishing  only  (as  defined  in  Special  Fly-Fishing  Regula- 
tions adopted  for  1962). 

.1.  Only  two  (2)  trout  may  be  killed  in  one  day  or  in  jios- 
session  at  tlie  pond. 

4.  Possession  of  bait  fish  at  the  pond,  worms  or  any  typi'  of 
natural  bait  prohibited. 

Fishing  permitted  only  from  shore  or  hv  wading. 


Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

In  Cooperation  With  Curtiss-Wright  Corporation 
RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 
QUEHANNA  AREA— SEASON  1962 

1 OPEN  SEASON  — June  1 to  September  3,  1962,  inclusive. 

2.  OPEN — from  6:00  A.M.  to  8:00  P.M.  daily  (E.S.T.). 

3.  All  streams  are  open  to  fishing  except  Meeker  Run,  located 
above  Blackwell  Dam  on  Mosquito  Creek,  which  is  posted 
for  security  reasons. 

4.  All  activity  to  be  confined  to,  or  adjacent  to,  streams. 

5.  -All  traffic  and  parking  regulations  as  posted  must  be  obeyed. 

6.  All  access  roads  must  be  kept  open  for  traffic  at  all  times. 

7.  No  fires  will  be  permitted  at  any  time. 

8.  No  overnight  camps. 

9.  All  persons  on  the  Quehanna  site  during  this  period  must 
have  a Pennsylvania  fishing  license. 

10.  All  fishing  rules  and  regulations  to  be  same  as  those  estab- 
lished for  1962  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 

1 1 . Anglers  must  enter  and  leave  Quehanna  area  through  access 
gates  designated  by  Curtiss-Wright  Corporation.  These 
gates  are : the  main  gate,  which  is  manned  24  hours  a day, 
and  the  gates  designated  as  Wykoff  Run,  Medix  Run  and 
Gifford  Run. 


NOTE  TO  ALL  ANGLERS:  The  privilege  of  enjoying  the  fishing 
along  the  40  miles  of  trout  streams  located  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Curtiss-Wright  Corporation’s  Quehanna  site  has  been  ex- 
tended to  you  by  the  Corporation  in  cooperation  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission.  The  manner  in  which  each  angler 
conducts  himself  while  enjoying  this  privilege  will,  to  a great 
extent,  determine  the  year  to  year  renewal  of  this  privilege. 
Particular  care  should  be  exercised  by  all  anglers  to  avoid 
litterbugging,  prevent  damage  to  the  area  by  fire  or  other  means, 
and  to  observe  and  respect  all  regulations  concerning  this  project. 


LETTERKENNY  RESERVOIR  REGULATIONS 


I'llLS  W \1I'K  AKE.\  H.AS  BEEN  ALADE  .AVAILABLE 
F()k’  A'OUk'  FISHING  PLE.ASURE  BA'  THE  LETTER- 
KKNNA'  Okl)\  \NCF  DEPOT.  .ALL  REGUL.ATIONS  OF 
I'HF.  1-F.NN.^A  I \ \N1.\  FISH  COMAHSSION  ARE  IN 

FORCE. 

41  IE  h(  )1  L(  )\\  1 N( , \t  l IN'TriES  PROHIBITIiD  : 

1.  Swimming:  B,,at  .Ab.n.r.  .,f  All  4'ypes ; Hunting;  Sail- 
boats, Ice  Skating;  ki'hing  from  the  Dam  Breast;  Pollu- 
tion of  the  W aters  of  the  Re.-.ervoir ; Camping,  Tenting  or 
the  Use  of  Trailers  or  .Vutomotive  Equipment  for  Living 
Quarters;  Disposal  of  Tra<h  nr  Rubbi.sh  Except  in  Con- 
tainers where  provided. 

_.  .\11  I>(jats  Alust  1 a.ss  lnspeeti<)U  by  the  bish  ( ommissir>n. 


3.  .All  Boats  Aloored  on  the  Reservoir  Must  Be  Covered  by  a 
Permit. 

4.  .All  Boats  Alust  Be  Aloored  at  Designated  Area. 

,C  .All  Boats  Alust  Carry  a Life  Preserver  for  Each  Person  : 
in  the  Boat.  ■ j 

6.  .All  Vehicles  Alust  Be  Parked  in  Designated  Parking  Area.  , 

7.  Fishing  and  Boating  Hours:  5:00  .A.AI.  to  9:00  P.AI.,  East- 
ern Standard  Time. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 
hor  Boat  Alooring  Permit  and  Inspection  Contact: 

District  Warden  BRYCE  CARNELL 
R.  D.  1,  SAINT  THOMAS,  PA.  ' 

Telephone  EMpire  9-2511 
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WARDEN  OF  THE  MONTH 


I As  I prepared  to  tack  a poster  (Fishing  1^‘rohibited,  etc.)  in 
Idle  vicinity  of  Alderson,  on  Harvey’s  Lake,  1 observed  one  of 
]a  pair  of  fishermen  suddenly  drop  his  fishing  rod  which  he 

■ had  been  using  as  a “jigging”  pole.  I noticed  there  was  a 
; total  of  seven  tip-ups  in  their  general  vicinity,  decided  to  in- 
jvestigate.  When  I asked  for  fishing  licenses,  the  defendant  said 
Ihe  was  only  visiting.  I added,  “And  fishing.”  To  which  he 
replied  in  a beautiful  Southern  drawl,  “No  sub,  ah  jes  poked 

■ that  HI  ole  bug  down  that  hole  to  see  if  there  might  he  a HI 
jole  perch  down  there.”  I informed  him  we  called  it  “fishing" 
land  this  required  a license. 

I He  did  not  request  a hearing,  admitted  having  been  wrong, 

iclaimed  two  of  the  seven  tip-ups,  and  settled  on  a field  receipt, 

i$25.00 — District  Warden  James  F.  Yoder  ( Luzerne  and  Sul- 
r. 

ihvan). 

! * 

j Setting  nets  in  Conneaut  Lake  we  managed  to  get  them  in 
'before  all  the  ice  had  gone  off  the  lake.  We  had  problems  with 
Ithe  ice  and  nets  the  first  day  but  solved  our  problems  and  had 
ja  good  lift  of  northern  pike  already  commencing  to  drop  eggs. 
TIad  we  waited  three  days  for  the  ice  to  go  out  normally  we 
I would  have  missed  untold  numbers  of  spawning  fish.  The  first 
I three  days  of  fishing  netted  us  over  200  pike. — District  Warden 
Raymond  Hoover  (Crawford). 

I 

! We  had  many  sportsmen  out  to  help  stock  Spring  Creek  this 
season.  One  sportsman  saw  a large  water  snake  sunning  itself 
on  the  bank.  He  reached  down,  picked  it  up.  The  snake  struck 
viciously  several  times  but  failed  to  hurt  his  captor.  The  sports- 
Hnan  had  lost  an  arm  during  the  war  and  the  hook  he  used  for 
a hand  exerted  great  pressure.  The  snake  died  quickly. — Dis- 
trict Warden  Lee  F.  Shortess  (Lycoming). 

# 

It  seems  everyone  met  the  fish  trucks  this  year.  District 
Warden  Kenneth  Aley  (Potter)  met  some  real  veterans  at  the 
game:  Bert  Palmatier,  80,  Carl  Dunbar,  73,  A.  I.  Sugden,  72, 

■ and  Paul  Jackson,  60,  all  of  Genesee,  Pa.  Warden  Aley  reported 
ithem  all  active  and  eager  to  help  wdth  stocking  chores. 

# 

I During  June  of  the  ’61  season  a Corgansville,  Md.,  angler, 

■ fishing  for  trout  in  Wills  Creek,  Bedford  County,  hooked  a 
rattlesnake  that  was  swimming  the  stream.  It  w'as  44  inches 

I Jong,  had  10  rattles  and  a button. — District  Warden  William  E. 

‘ Mclinay  (Bedford). 

II  # .... 

V The  past  winter  was  one  of  the  best  for  ice  fishing  m my 
1 district,  with  exceptionally  good  catches  of  perch  and  bluegills 
I reported,  including  nice  bass,  pickerel  and  walleye  — District 
I Warden  Stephen  A.  Shabbick  (Wyoming). 

# 

While  lifting  nets  on  Conneaut  Lake  to  acquire  northern  pike 
and  walleye  spawn,  a 27-inch  northern  was  taken  from  the  net 
that  had  a hook  attached  to  its  lower  jaw  with  about  three  feet 
of  mono  line.  Supervisor  S.  Carlyle  Sheldon  and  District 
Warden  Raymond  Hoover  figured  we  might  be  able  to  describe 
the  type  of  knot  tied  so  some  angler  could  be  advised  how  big 
the  big  one  was  that  got  away. — District  Warden  Norman  E. 
Ely  (Erie). 

# 

District  Warden  Clifton  E.  Iman  (Butler  and  Beaver)  re- 
ports while  stocking  trout  in  Bradys  Run,  Beaver  County,  a 
sportsman  carrying  fish  told  him  he  saw  some  fish  in  the 
! stream  he  could  not  identify.  Checking  the  fish  I found  they 
were  gizzard  shad,  all  around  10  inches  long,  new  to  Beaver 
I County. 


—Scranton  Times  ))hoto  hij  Bol)  Jenniniis 

DISTRICT  WARDEN  STEPHEN  A.  SHABBICK,  Wyoming 
County,  has  been  awarded  the  "Warden  of  the  Month"  citation 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  for  the  third  straight 
month  in  state-wide  competition.  Presenting  the  award  and  a 
color  plaque  (from  left)  are  H.  Clair  Fleeger,  Honesdale, 
Regional  Warden  Supervisor,  and  Gerard  Adams,  Hawley, 
President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission.  The  award 
is  based  on  promotion  of  the  Commission's  official  magazine, 
PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER. 


Si.x  men  were  fishing  behind  a large  windbreak  on  Pre.'iiue 
Isle  Bay,  Erie  County,  having  a lot  of  fun.  The  tlay  wa>  cle.ar. 
rather  warm  for  late  winter.  Perch  were  biting  regularl\ . Sud- 
denly, from  behind  the  windbreak.  District  Warden  Norman 
Ely  appeared.  The  usual  routine  of  checking  licenses,  inspect- 
ing the  catch,  etc.,  was  completed  and  friendly  exchange  of  li.-li 
stories  was  featured.  Warden  Ely  told  them  oi  trout  >tream.' 
scheduled  for  stocking  in  Erie  County,  new  boating  acce.'.^  area 
and  how  swell  it  was  to  be  outdoors.  The  fishermen  fully  agreed 
and  then  Ely  sprang  the  tra]).  With  a sly  grin  \\  arden  L.l\ 
asked  the  men  if  they  had  ever  heard  of  a magtizine  >alesman 
selling  subscriptions  out  on  the  ice.  d'he  tishermen  laughed 
heartily  with  a big  "NO  I”  Ely  produced  his  subscription  book 
for  the  PENNS^  lA  ANIA  .W'tiLER.  .\fter  the  looks  oi 
surprise  faded  from  their  faces,  ^\’arden  Ely  just  wtilked  awa\ 
with  $6  and  three  subscriptions.  Talk  about  ILVRD  SELLl — 
Warden  Supervisor  S.  Carlyle  Sheldon  (Northwest  Region). 

# 

District  Warden  Clarence  W.  Shearer  i \ enango  i report' 
he  has  had  more  assistance,  more  sportsmen  out  fi'r  stocking 
the  streams  this  year  than  any  jicrioil  in  hi'  memory. 

# 

Sucker  fishing  in  the  Allegheny  River  has  been  very  good 
with  many  of  these  fish  taken  near  Tionesta,  Hunter  Station 
and  East  and  West  Hickory.  Warmer  weather  gets  both  angler 
and  fish  in  the  mood.  District  Warden  Norman  L.  Blum 
(Forest  and  Clarion). 
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PINNED  . . . and  now  District  Fish  Warden  Leland  Cloos 
(Tioga)  is  a new  "Girl  Scout."  Sharon  Boyce  of  Girl  Scout 
Troop  160  of  Wellsboro,  Pa.,  makes  him  an  honorary  member 
of  the  troop. 


Wellsboro  Girl  Scouts  Prove  Good  Sports 

I )espite  a torrential  downpour  and  flooded  highways, 
a dozen  Girl  Scouts  of  Troop  160  of  Wellsboro  kept  an 
ai)pointment  with  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
to  stock  1,950  trout  in  Aspah  Run,  recently.  Special 
arrangements  had  been  made  with  the  Fish  Commission 
by  District  P'ish  Warden  Leland  Cloos  for  delivery  of 
the  trout. 

.\lthough  the  road  from  Asaph  to  the  headwaters  of 
the  creek  was  under  water  in  many  places  and  covered 
with  several  inches  of  slush  ice  in  the  shaded  areas,  the 
scouts  followed  the  state  nursery  truck  and  members  of 
the  Ansoniti  Rod  and  Gun  Club  without  hesitation. 

Due  to  the  flooded  condition  of  the  creek  and  the 
danger  of  the  girls  slipping  into  the  rushing  current, 
long-handled  nets  were  used  to  transfer  the  trout  from 
the  state  truck  to  the  creek. 

'I'he  scouts  formed  a chain  around  the  truck  to  the 
edge  of  the  water  to  keep  from  slipping.  After  the 
stocking  was  completed,  the  girls  were  invited  to  the 
Ansonia  Motel  where  the  Ansonia  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
had  prepared  a hot  dinner  for  them. 

Leland  Cloos  was  presented  a scout  badge  and  named 
an  honorary  member  of  the  scout  troop  in  appreciation 
for  his  cooperation  with  the  project. 

Cloos  said  the  Wellsboro  Girl  Scouts  were  the  first 
in  the  state  to  assist  in  stocking  trout.  "They  were  real 
sportsmen,”  he  said,  "To  go  through  with  the  project 
under  weather  conditions  that  would  have  kept  a lot 
of  the  adults  at  home." 


CLUB  IVHEMOS 

Potter  County  Clubs  Complete 
Nursery  Trout  Stocking 


The  following  Potter  County  Sportsmen's  Clubs  have 
completed  stocking  of  trout  from  cooperative  nursery 
waters ; Potter  County  Angler’s  Club — 25,000  brook 
and  brown  trout.  East  Fork  Sportsmen’s  Club — 6,000 
brook  trout,  Austin-Co.stello  Sportsmen’s  Club — 5,000 
brook  trout.  Roulette  Rod  and  Gun  Club — 5,000  brook 
trout,  and  Kettle  Creek  .Sportsmen’s  Club — 10,000  brook 
trout.  ; 


The  West  Chester  Fish  and  Game  Association  is  planning 
its  25th  Anniversary  celebration  in  June  with  a fine  program 
in  preparation.  Profit  from  the  Wally  Tabor  show  held  in 
March  will  be  used  to  help  with  the  expenses  of  the  Fishing 
Rodeo  for  youngsters  on  Saturday,  August  25. 


Fishermen  in  Elk  County,  spurred  to  action  by  Clyde  Pic-^ 
cirillo  and  Janies  IMcLaughlin,  organized  the  Elk  County. 
Anglers  Club  recently.  The  club  was  formed  for  the  main 
purpose  of  preserving  and  increasing  fishing  facilities  in  the 
area.  Also,  assist  in  stream  stocking,  promote  cooperative  trout 
rearing  ponds,  fingerling  program,  stream  improvement. 


Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers 
Hold  Spring  Meeting  in  Harrisburg 


James  W.  Markham,  Professor  of  Journalism  at 
k’ennsylvania  State  University,  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  spring  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Out- 
door Writers  Association.  More  than  80  representatives 
of  press,  radio  and  television  gathered  in  Flarrisburg  on 
March  31  to  hear  Dr.  Markham  discuss  "Information 
versus  Understanding.” 

The  Association  voted  to  hold  a spring  workshop  at 
Conneaut  Lake,  May  11-13,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Crawford  County  Tourist  Association.  The  three-day 
meeting  will  feature  field  trips  to  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission’s  world-famous  fish  hatchery  at  Linesville, 
the  Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Refuge  and  Museum,  and 
other  points  of  interest  in  the  area.  In  further  action, 
the  Association  voted  to  extend  an  invitation  to  the 
Outdoor  Writers  Association  of  America  to  hold  their 
1964  convention  in  Erie.  The  Greater  Erie  Chamber  of 
Commerce  will  serve  as  co-hosts  of  this  national  meet- 
ing which  attracts  over  500  writers,  broadcasters, 
artists,  photographers  and  their  families.  j 

Ralph  Widner,  Assistant  Director  of  the  State  Plan- 
ning Board,  spoke  on  “Project  70”  at  the  associa-| 
tion’s  spring  banquet,  Saturday  evening.  The  meeting’ 
was  conducted  by  Will  Johns,  of  Hershey,  Association 
president.  Other  officers  are;  Roger  M.  Latham,  Pitts- 
burgh, vice  president ; Mark  Passaro,  Allentown,  vice 
president;  LeRoy  Manning,  Prospect  Park,  treasurer;' 
and  Dave  Fisher,  Allentown,  secretary.  ' 


id 


Outdoor  recreation  is  not  the  frosting  on  the  cake;  it  is  one)| 
of  the  important  ingredients  of  life. 
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How  Long  Can  the  Forces  of  Nature  Compete  Against  the  Forces 
of  Society  Without  the  Concepts  of  Conservation  as  a Mediator? 


By  JOHN  W.  BERTHOLD,  III 

Every  American  owes  it  to  himself  to  l)e  informed 
on  natural  resources  and  their  conservation.  We  must 
be  concerned  with  the  basic  earth  materials — water, 
soil,  plants,  animals,  and  minerals — that  we  use  to  sus- 
tain our  society  and  material  culture.  The  conserva- 
tionist deals  with  two  great  groups  of  resources,  perpet- 
ual and  fugitive.  Perpetual  resources  are  those  such  as 
water,  soil,  plants,  and  animals.  These  are  the  ones 
which  renew  themselves  unless  badly  abused.  However, 
fugitive  resources  such  as  minerals  are  not  renewable 
and  serve  us  only  once.  In  this  age  of  technology, 
minerals  have  attained  pre-eminence : hut  it  is  almost 
certain  that  they  will  lose  this  position  as  each  eventually 
becomes  exhausted.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  as 
minerals  grow  scarce,  our  society  will  depend  more  and 
jmore  on  those  resources  which  can  be  renewed.  So  we 
jmust  conserve  these  renewable  resources. 

Water  conservation  begins  with  the  rain  drop.  In 
'other  words,  the  water  of  real  service  to  us  is  that 
which  falls  to  the  land  and  either  soaks  in  or  runs  off 
[the  surface.  Since  our  most  usable  water  is  always  on 
its  way  to  the  sea,  it  can  render  much  greater  service 
with  proper  management  and  engineering.  Contrary  to 
popular  belief,  ground  water  supplies  are  limited.  The 
only  way  to  maintain  them  is  to  take  out  no  more 
jwater  than  goes  in.  Unless  we  do  this,  we  will  eventually 
jpump  the  land  so  dry  underneath  that  we  shall  be 
iforced  to  change  our  whole  scheme  of  water  supply, 
j Our  losses  of  soil  have  been  drastic,  and  the  con- 
tinuing losses  are  great.  We  cannot  recover  soils  eroded 
away,  but  we  can  hold  and  fortify  those  soils  which 
remain.  More  people,  urban  and  rural,  must  see  the 
relationship  between  soil  conservation  and  individual 
well-being.  They  must  learn  that  the  soil  supports  all 
of  us  and  is  necessary  for  our  survival.  Economic  sys- 
:cem  dictates  conservation  of  natural  resources.  As  our 
jnation  expanded  and  became  more  settled  both  ge- 
ographically and  politically,  one  might  say  it  reached 
maturity  and  lost  the  rash  impetuousness  of  youth. 
■With  this  maturity  came  moderation  of  extravagance 
and  a realization  of  the  depreciation  of  natural  re- 
sources. Men  could  no  longer  travel  to  a fresh,  new 
[environment.  They  would  have  to  improve  the  one  they 
'had  defaced.  So,  men  turned  to  new  frontiers  more 
ehallenging  and  rewarding  than  those  known  to  the 
pioneer — the  modern  frontiers  of  conservation. 

! Because  of  past  and  present  necessity,  the  modern 
i:onservationist  has  come  into  existence.  He  is  a leader 
who  advances  society  by  participating  in  group  activity 
|to  achieve  results  favorable  to  conservation  and  the 
benefit  of  all.  Conservation  then  becomes  a collective 
isndeavor,  elevating  the  individual  and  the  group  where- 


JOHN  BERTHOLD,  III,  age  16,  winner  of  Pennsylvania  Fed- 
eration of  Sportsmen's  Club's  top  essay  award.  An  eleventh 
grade  student  at  Susquehannock  High  School,  he  is  a member 
of  the  National  Honor  Society.  His  future  plans  are  uncertain 
but  he  hopes  to  enter  an  engineering  college  in  the  fall  of  1963. 
Music  and  amateur  radio  are  his  hobbies. 

in  each  participant  helps  the  nation  by  helping  himself. 
If  simple  conservational  practices  such  as  turning  off 
a running  water  faucet  or  switching  oft  a light  in  an 
empty  room  are  followed  by  Americans,  nature  and 
society  will  be  forever  coalesced  in  harmony. 

Our  country’s  future  depends  upon  wise  use  of  our 
natural  resources  today.  We  can  keepi  our  economic 
leadership  only  by  following  this  policy.  If  we  allowed 
abuse  and  waste  of  natural  resources  to  continue,  we 
would  not  only  lose  our  material  standing  but  our 
democratic  freedoms  as  well.  Since  many  losses  of 
natural  resources  are  complete  and  final,  we  must  take 
the  utmost  care  not  to  deplete,  knowingly  or  unknow- 
ingly, our  natural  wealth. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  very  near  future  our  excessive 
population  will  eat  itself  right  out  of  existence.  Con- 
servation is  the  only  solution  to  this  probable  assump- 
tion. A'ith  our  great  abundance  of  natural  wealth  con- 
trolled by  a scientific  method  of  conservation,  we  will 
hold  the  key  to  the  future,  one  far  beyond  the  currents 
of  shifting  politics.  AT  must  also  realize  that  conserved 
resources  not  only  guarantee  strength  with  which  to 
defend  attack ; they  provide  an  assurance  of  prosperitv 
after  the  attack  is  ended.  Conservation  must  attack  the 
cause  of  calamity  and  not  the  calamity  itself.  It  must 
seek  out  causes  in  time  to  prevent  consequences. 

It  must  be  understood  that  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
serve one  natural  resource  without  regard  to  the  others 
because  all  natural  resources  are  intimatelv  related  to 
our  environment.  Therefore,  we  must  not  make  the  mis- 
take of  engaging  in  specialized  conservation  of  one  re- 
source while  being  oblivious  of  the  ones  closelv  related 
to  it. 

One  can  easily  see  then,  that  conservation  is  a verv 
(Concluded  bottom  page  20) 
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"Jackie  . . . 

BRACKET  FOR  OARS 

By  DON  SHINER 

/\  )S'l'  hel[)ful  (le\'ice  for  (iar>  can  he  fashioned 

from  a common  wire  clotlies  lianger.  l^end  the  wire  to 
form  a U’-shaped  bracket  to  liold  the  oar,  with  the 
curved  handle  hooking  over  the  boat  side  (see  illus- 
tration). When  you  stop  rowing,  drop  the  blades  of  the 
oar^  into  these  wire  brackets.  The  oars  are  then  sus- 
l)cnded  out  of  your  way.  These  brackets  hold  the  oars 
nicely  when  the  outboard  is  in  operation  instead  of 
letting  oars  drip  water  inside  the  boat  or  on  equipment 
on  the  boat  floor. 

Actually,  the  common  clothes  hanger  can  he  adaj)ted 
lo  innumerable  uses  for  the  fisherman,  h'or  exanijile, 
by  bending  the  bottom  horizontal  wire  int(j  a series  of 
'callops,  ,^imilar  to  a garden  rake,  it  becomes  an  ex- 
cellent lure  holder  for  the  (|uick-change  artist.  The 
scalloped  teeth  will  keep  the  lures  separated  and  pre- 
vent liooks  from  tangling.  Again,  the  curved  handle 
])ermits  hooking  to  the  boat  side. 

A wire  clothes  hanger  can  he  made  into  a gaft  for 
l.anding  huskv  walleyes  and  pike.  Mold  the  curved  hook 
ill  one  hand  while  grasjiing  and  stretching  the  bottom 
horizontal  wire  into  a long  handle.  The  curved  hook 
can  then  be  used  to  gill-land  the  catch. 

I'his  same  gaff  will  assist  in  freeing  a snagged  lure. 
The  bent  hanger  becomes  an  extension  to  your  arm 
when  reaching  down  into  the  ])ond  to  unsnarl  a I'lug 
or  s))Oon. 

'The  hanger  can  be  made  into  a bracket  for  a flash- 
light so  the  light  may  he  propped  on  the  boat  seat 
during  night  fishing  episodes.  In  this  way,  your  hands 
are  free  to  untangle  a backlash,  unhook  a bass  or  apply 
mosiiuito  dope. 

This  common  wire  clothes  hanger  can  also  furnish  a 
dandv  rod  holder  when  fishing  from  the  stream  lianl-:. 


CURVED  HANDLE  fits  well  over  the  boat  side,  while  the  bent 
hanger  supports  the  blade  of  the  oar.  Oars  are  held  out  of 
your  way. 


Prize  Winning  Essay  (concluded) 

By  JOHN  W.  BERTHOLD,  III 

necessary  part  of  our  modern  life.  However,  the  worst 
obstacle  to  consc'rvation  is  the  ignorance  and  apathy  of 
the  public  toward  the  problems  of  our  natural  resources. 
It  IS  very  necessary  that  the  general  public  becomes 
informed  about  the  aims  and  purposes  of  conservation 
in  modern  society,  and  ,a>  a result,  take  steps  to  achieve 
good  resource  management.  The  American  citizen  will 
he  the  one  to  determine  how  well  we  conserve  our  nat- 
ural wealth  because  every  citizen  in  a democracy  is  a 
policy  maker.  The  first  aim  of  a conservationist,  then, 
should  be  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  citizen  and  to 

20 
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inform  him  about  conservation. 

It  should  become  evident  as  a result  of  the  statements|: 
expounded  herein,  that  the  concepts  of  conservation  are 
closely  intertwined  with  modern  society.  Some  type  oi 
conservation  has  always  been  in  existence  and  has. 
served  as  a basis  on  which  fo  found  and  build  society.! 
The  future  rvill  be  what  our  actions  make  it.  If  we 
continually  persist  in  waste  and  abuse  of  our  natural  i 
wealth,  we  shall  indeed  starve.  We  must  resolve  td': 
conserve  our  natural  resources  if  our  society  and  herit-d 
age  are  to  be  preserved.  I 
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BASIC  NYMPHS 

I 

I By  CHAUNCY  K.  LIVELY 

' Because  of  the  very  manner  in  which  they  are  fished. 
[ nymphs  are  subject  to  closer  scrutiny  by  the  trout  than  perhaps 
j any  other  artificial  fly.  And  as  such,  they  are  deserving  of  the 
I fly  tyer’s  best  efforts  toward  reasonably  close  imitation  of  the 
naturals. 

Most  of  our  trout  stream  nymphs  are  flattish  in  appearance 
and  sombre  in  coloration,  with  segmented  bodies  and  tiny, 
featherlike  gill  appendages.  There  are  many  materials  which 
can  be  used  to  imitate  these  features  but  particularly  suitable 
are  the  individual  fibres  of  wing  and  tail  quill  feathers  from 
the  larger  birds.  To  achieve  the  flat  bodied  effect,  so  character- 
istic of  most  of  the  naturals,  I like  to  cement  a strip  of  .025 
lead  wire  or  nylon  leader  material  along  either  side  of  the 
hook  shank,  making  a flat  underbody  over  which  any  body  ma- 
terial can  be  wound.  On  all  patterns  except  the  Stonefly  nymphs 
the  lead  or  nylon  strips  are  tapered  toward  the  rear  of  the 
hook.  It  is  advisable  to  have  a supply  of  both  the  weighted  and 


THE  MISERABLE  GOOD  TIMES 

By  MARION  LIVELY 

Come  high  water,  rain,  snow,  sleet,  and  puiikies,  the  prospect 
of  a day’s  fishing  puts  one  in  expectation  of  having  a good 
time ; and  one  of  the  charms  of  fishing  is  that,  because  you 
expect  to,  you  do  have  fun  even  under  the  most  adverse  cir- 
cumstances. Much  as  one  enjoys  remembering  the  day  he  lost 
that  monster  trout  that  had  him  out  on  his  backing  four  times, 
or  the  tremendous  battle  that  eighteen-inch  brownie  put  up  on 
that  featherweight  rod,  or  that  steadily  rising  eight-incher  that 
was  so  selective  that  it  took  an  hour  before  you  finally  netted 
and  released  him ; the  trips  that  fishermen  remember  most 
vividly  and  laugh  about  long  afterward  seem  to  be  the  ones 
where  everything  goes  wrong. 

Did  you  ever  forget  the  lunch  or  drive  seventy  miles  only 
to  have  to  turn  around  and  start  over  because  someone  forgot 
his  license — or  the  rod  case?  . . . Ever  fish  in  gloves  because 
it  started  to  snow  on  what  started  out  to  be  a lovely  April 
day?  . . . Have  porcupines  spend  the  night  chewing  holes  in 
your  new  tent  ? . . . Drive  a hundred  miles  to  find  your  pet 
stream  spilling  out  of  its  banks  because  there  had  been  a cloud- 
; burst  the  night  before?  And,  because  hope  springs  eternal  and 
fishermen  are  ever  optimistic,  you  say  . . . (no,  let’s  face  it.  I’m 
the  one  who  usually  utters  the  fateful  words),  “Let’s  go  over  the 
mountain  to  Such-and-Such  Creek.  It  probably  didn’t  rain  over 
there.”  It  did.  And  it  did  over  the  next  mountain,  too.  So  you 
stop  and  fish  awhile  anyway,  because,  after  all,  that’s  what  you 
came  for,  didn’t  you?  All  right — so  you  didn’t  catch  any  fish 
that  day,  but  you  know  they’re  there  and  there  is  always  a 
better  day  ahead.  And  you  did  find  a beaver  dam  and  see  your 
first  bald  eagle  . . . and  everyone  sang  all  the  way  home. 

: You  got  pretty  good,  too,  because  you  had  lots  of  time  to 

practice ; that  mountain  hopping  had  taken  you  a long  way 
j from  home.  Somehow,  it  turned  out  to  be  a wonderful,  hilarious 

’ day ; a good  day  to  tuck  away  and  bring  out  to  relive  on  some 

cold  winter  evening. 


unweighted  versions  of  each  pattern  on  hand  in  order  to  take- 
advantage  of  varying  stream  condition^.  For  easy  identification 
I tie  off  the  heads  of  my  weighted  nymphs  with  colorefl  silk 
and  the  unweighted  with  white  silk. 

Utilizing  the  same  general  design,  the  five  Ijasic  nymph  pat- 
terns shown  in  the  accompanying  microphotos  reiiresent  imita- 
tions of  specific  naturals,  but  each  can  be  easily  modified  in 
dressing  to  imitate  other  related  species  as  well. 

Dressings  for  these  nymphs,  listed  in  tying  sequence,  tire  as 
follows : 


1.  Banded  Stonefly  Nymph 
Hook — Size  10,  4x  long 

Tails — Two  short  curved  fibres  from  duck  wing  quill — dark 
brown 

Ribbing — Fine  yellow  floss 

Abdomen — Two  center  ribs  from  large  ginger  backles  with 
fibres  stripped.  Wind  to  thorax  position,  tie  oft',  and  coat 
back  only  with  brown  lacquer.  \\'hile  lacquer  is  still 
tacky  wind  floss  ribbing  forward 
Wing  Case — Section  of  gray  goose  quill 

Legs — Six  dark  brown  fibres  from  duck  wing  cpiill — set  in 
cement. 

Thorax — Dubbing  of  tawny  Australian  Opossum  fur 

The  Banded  Stonefly  Nymph  is  a favorite  for  big  trout  and 
sbould  be  fisbed  in  boulder  strewn  pocket  water  and  where 
heavy  riffles  spill  into  the  head.s  of  deep  pools. 


2.  March  Brown  Nymph 

(Turn  PiUU') 
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2.  March  Brown  Nymph 

Hook — Size  12,  3x  long 

Tails — Three  dark  brown  wing  quill  fibres 

Abdomen — Dark  brown  condor  quill  fibre 

Wing  Case — Section  of  gray  goose  quill 

Thorax — Dubbing  of  mixed  brown  seal  and  beaver  fur 

Legs — Fibres  of  grouse  breast  feather — tied  as  throat 

The  same  dressing  on  size  12  regular  shank  hook  makes  a 
good  Cahill  nymph.  And  by  changing  the  thorax  to  a dubbing 
of  Cross  fox  fur  on  a No.  12  regular  hook  you  will  have  a 
Hendrickson  nymph. 


3.  Ginger  Quill  Nymph 

Hook — Size  12,  regular  shank.  Underbody  is  wound  over  with 
golden  brown  tying  silk 
Tails — Three  wood  duck  fibres 

Abdomen — Dark  cream  fibres  of  condor  tail  feather 
Wing  Case — Gray  goose  quill  section 
Thorax — Dubbing  of  fox  or  Australian  Opossum  fur 
Legs — Partridge — tied  as  throat 

When  wet,  the  light  condor  body  material  becomes  semi- 
translucent  and  allows  the  brownish  underbody  to  show  through. 


4.  Isonychia  Nymph 
Hook — Size  12,  4x  long 

Tails  Three  short  brown  wing  quill  fibres.  Draw  each  fibre 
through  thumb  and  forefinger  to  get  a webby  effect 
Abdomen — Dark  brown  condor  quilly  fibre 
Wing  Case — Gray  goose  quill  section 
Thorax — Dubbing  of  dark  ;>rown  seal  fur 
Legs — Grouse — tied  as  thro-^i 

This  is  the  nymph  of  the  “Lead  Wing  Coachman”  and  should 
be  fished  near  the  edges  of  pools  when  the  flies  are  hatching.  By 
tying  this  pattern  on  a size  10,  4x  long  hook  and  using  mink 
for  thorax  dubbing  it  becomes  a Green  Drake  nymph. 


Dog  With  Taking'  Ways 
Irks  Anglers 


Fish  in  the  West  Branch  of  the  Conococheague  Creek,  Frank- 
lin County,  have  a champion  in  a young  German  shepherd  dog 
that  patrols  (unofficially)  the  banks  of  the  stream  in  the  vicinity 
of  Williamson.  If  an  unfortunate  sucker  winds  up  on  the  stringer 
of  some  fisherman  it  won’t  be  because  the  dog  warden  isn’t 
"j  ohnny-on-the-spot.” 

Three  anglers,  Ray  Salmon,  Frank  Reed  and  John  Cramer, 
went  fishing  for  suckers  recently.  Their  worm  can,  unattended, 
was  neatly  removed  by  the  pup.  Later  he  came  back  and  took 
the  lid  to  the  can. 

Ne.xt  trip,  the  same  anglers  returned  to  the  same  location, 
laid  down  their  rods,  prepared  to  fish.  Same  dog  saw  his  chance, 
rushed  up,  grabbed  Reed’s  rod  and  took  off ! Dangling  line 
caught  in  some  brush  and  the  owner  was  barely  able  to  re- 
trieve his  rod. 

The  trio  then  fished  with  one  eye  on  their  lines,  the  other 
peeled  for  the  purloining  pup. 


Pymatuning  Agreement  Reached 

Pymatuning  Reservoir  will  be  open  to  fishing  with  creel  limits 
on  three  species  of  game  fish.  The  Ohio  Wildlife  Council  re- 
cently approved  a five-year  agreement  setting  the  creel  limits 
on  bass,  walleye  and  muskellunge  as  the  only  restrictions  to 
taking  fish  from  the  Reservoir  on  the  Pennsylvania-Ohio  border. 

The  new  regulations  will  permit  daily  limits  of  10  each  of  bass 
and  walleye  and  possession  limits,  after  the  first  day,  of  20  each. 
The  muskellunge  daily  limit  was  set  at  2 and  the  possession  limit 
at  4.  There  will  be  no  size  limit  or  closed  season  on  these  species. 
There  will  be  no  season,  size  or  creel  limits  on  all  other  species. 

These  regulations  were  recommended  March  27  during  a joint 
meeting  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  officials.  They  were  a com- 
promise between  the  two  states  which  jointly  own  the  Reservoir. 
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Postscript  to  article  by  Robert  Bielo  on  page  4 

by  Kenneth  J.  Andrews  i 


Alost  fishermen  have  heard  tales  of  catching  fish  on  bare 
hooks,  but  very  fezo  have  experienced  such  an  occurrence.  This 
zms  my  situation  until  May,  ’6i,  when  I tried  fishing  for  herring  ; 
in  the  Delazvare  River.  These  fish  migrate  in  large  schools  up 
the  river  to  spawn  and  arc  similar  in  appearance  to  shad  except  [ 
they  arc  smaller,  usually  running  10-12  inches  in  length.  When 
hooked  they  put  tip  a good  scrap,  break  water  several  times  ; 
before  landed.  I have  landed  upwards  of  15  fish  in  an  hour’s 
time,  losing  tzvicc  that  many  because  of  their  tender  mouths. 

The  most  effective  lure  for  herring  is  a No.  6 gold-plated 
hook,  although  very  small  gold  spinners  zvork  well  at  times.  ■ 
Put  a small  split  shot  on  your  leader  about  6 inches  ahead  of  i 
the  hook  and  retrieve  as  you  zvould  a spoon,  in  spurts  and  jerks,  j 
While  these  fish  migrate  many  miles  above  Morrisznlle,  the 
best  fishing  seems  to  be  in  and  below  the  rapids  at  Morrisznlle.  \ 
Due  to  their  numerous  small  bones,  herring  have  little  value  | 
as  a food  fish,  although  some  people  pressure  cook  and  pickle  1 
them.  But,  for  fishermen  like  myself  who  would  rather  catch 
them  than  eat  them,  the  herring  has  opened  a whole  new  area  -i 
of  exciting  fishing  activity. 


Juniata  Yields  52-Pound  Carp 

A Saltillo,  Pa.,  fisherman  landed  what  may  be  the  record  : 
carp  for  Huntingdon  County.  George  Brown  of  Saltillo,  using 
an  8-pound  test  line,  landed  a 52-pound  carp  in  the  Juniata  ;j 
River  near  Mt.  Union.  The  fish  was  44  inches  long.  fl 
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Creel  Census  Reveals  Heavy 
Initial  Catch  in  Belmont  Lake 

After  repairs  to  the  dam  breast  and  building  an  access  road 
and  a sixty-car  parking  lot  had  made  Belmont  Lake  in  Wayne 
County  accessible  to  the  anglers,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission opened  it  to  public  fishing  on  June  17,  1961. 

Special  regulations  are  in  effect  on  this  170-acre  lake  whereby 
pickerel  must  be  18  inches,  bass  12  inches  and  walleye  15  inches 
before  they  can  be  creeled.  The  daily  limit  for  these  game  species 
was  reduced  to  three  each  for  pickerel  and  walleye  and  three 
for  the  combined  bass  species  (both  largemouth  and  smallmouth 
bass  present).  The  purpose  of  these  special  regulations  is  to 
provide  larger  fish  over  a longer  period  of  time  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania angler. 

A creel  census  conducted  during  the  first  nine  days  of  the 
open  season  yielded  some  startling  facts.  During  the  first  twenty- 
four-hour  period  that  Belmont  Lake  was  open,  2,868  fish  were 
caught.  This  was  an  average  of  one  fish  caught  every  thirty 
seconds ! Seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-one  fish 
reached  the  anglers’  creels  during  the  nine-day  census  period. 
Estimated  weight  of  these  fish  was  from  two  to  two  and  one- 
half  tons.  A complete  analysis  of  this  creel  census  will  appear 
in  a future  issue  of  the  ANGLER. — Terry  D.  Rader,  Regional 
Fishery  Manager,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 


I MUSKIE  FROM  TEN  MILE  CREEK  (South  Fork),  near  Bor- 
i ough  of  Waynesburg,  was  caught  last  June  '61,  by  Larry 
I Scandale,  15,  of  West  Waynesburg,  Greene  County.  The  fish 
I was  30  inches  long,  weighed  10  pounds. 


HIT  THE 

FISHING  TRAILS 

with  these  SPECIAL . . . DETAILED. . . COUNTY 
WATERHIGHWA  Y MAPS  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Note : Your  choice  of  any  county  map  free  with  every  new  or 
renewal  subscription  to  PENNSYLVANLL  ANGLER. 
(See  Back  Cover  for  special  offer.) 


Unit 

No.  Description  Price  Total 

Allegheny  35d 

Armstrong  35c 

Bedford  35e 

Berks  — 35c 

Blair-Cambria  50c 

Bradford  35d 

Bucks-Montgomery  50c 

Butler  3Sc 

Cameron-Elk  50d 

Carbon-Monroe  50c  - 

Centre  . 35c 

Chester-Delaware  ..  50c 

Clearfield  35c 

Clinton  35d 

Crawford  35d  . . . 

Cumberland-Adams  ...  50c 

Dauphin-Lebanon  SOc 

Erie  35c  - 

Fayette 35c 

Franklin-Fulton  50c 

Huntingdon  35c 

Indiana  — 35c 

Jefferson-Clarion  . 50c 

Lackawanna- Wyoming  SOc 

Lancaster  .. . . . . 35c 

Lawrence-Beaver  . 50c  

Lehigh-Northampton  SOc 

Luzerne  . 3SC 

Lycoming  ....  35(' 

McKean  ..  350 

Montour-Northumberland  . ...  50c 

Perry-Juniata-Mifflin  50C 

Pike  - 35c 

Potter - 35c 

Schuylkill  ..  3Sc 

Somerset  35^*  — 

Sullivan-Columbia  50c 

Susquehanna  35d 

Tioga  35d 

Union-Snyder  - 50c‘  

Venango-Mercer  SOc 

Warren-Forest  ...  . SOc  

. ...  Washington-Greene  . . SOc  

Wayne  35c 

Westmoreland  . — 35(‘  

York  — 35c 

Total  Cost  - — 

Plus  4%  Pa.  Sales  Tax 
Amount  of  Order 


Please  send  to : 

Name  

Address  - . - 

Town  

Make  check  or  money  order  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission. 

Mail  to— PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 
HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Cash  sent  at  your  own  risk.  STAMPS  NOT  ACCEPTABLE. 
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A cedar  tree  hanging  desperately  to  the 
side  of  a rock  blufF  known  as  "Council 
Cup,"  near  Wapwallopen,  Luzerne  County. 
Strong  winds  and  more  than  one  tempest 
have  twisted  it  to  a corkscrew  shape.  This 
"look  out"  is  on  North  Branch  of  Susque- 
hanna River  affording  one  of  the  many  out- 
standing scenic  views  of  Pennsylvania. — 
Photo  by  Don  Shiner 


CLIP  HERE 


Enclosed  is  $2.26  for  the  FULL  CREEL  shown  on  inside  back  cover: 

1)  One  (1)  year's  subscription  (new  or  renewal)  to  the  PENNSYL- 
VANIA ANGLER. 

2)  Copy  of  Pennsylvania  Fishes. 

3)  Free  copy  Reptiles  and  Amphibians  of  Pennsylvania. 

4)  Free  Pennsylvania  Walers-Highway  Map  (County  of  your  choice). 

5)  Pocket  card  to  determine  age,  weight  of  fish  you  catch. 

Please  send  to: 

Name 


Address  . 


Town 


Indicate  Free  Map  choice  county  

Make  check  or  money  order  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission 

Mail  to— PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 
HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Cash  sent  at  your  own  risk.  STAMPS  NOT  ACCEPTABLE. 


OUTDOOR  CAMERA  FANS!  . wed  like  to 

print  your  “Picture-of-the-Month,”  giving  you  a byline 
and  sending  it  around  the  world  with  the  PENNSYL- 
VANIA ANGLER.  Send  us  your  5 x 7 or  8 x 10  glossy  [ 
(black  and  white  only)  prints  of  any  outdoor  subject 
relative  to  fishing,  boating,  stream  life,  scenic  water- 1 
scapes  including  the  beautiful,  the  odd  and  the  unusual. 
Prints  should  include  on  the  back:  Information  on 
where  taken,  when,  plus  other  data  useful  for  iden- 
tification. All  reasonable  care  will  be  taken  in  handling, 
returning  those  we  do  not  select.  Copies  of  the  AN- 
GLER issue  in  which  your  “Picture-of-the-Month”  ap- 
pears will  be  sent  to  you.  Send  all  prints  to  the  Editor, 
PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER,  Pennsylvania  Eishi 
Commission,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  1 
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Regular  Fish  Wardens  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


Chief  Fish  Warden — W.  W.  Britton,  Harrisburg. 


Phone  Hbg.,  CEdar  8-5151,  Ext.  2077 


Name 

NORTHWEST  REGION 

Sheldon,  S.  Carlyle  

Abplanalp,  J.  Richard  

Blum,  Norman  L 

Corey,  Kenneth  G 

Ely,  Norman  E 

Hoover,  Raymond  L.  

Iman,  Clifton  E 

Shearer,  Clarence  W.  

NORTHCENTRAL  REGION 

Buck,  John  I.  

Aley,  Kenneth  

Ambrose,  Bernard  D.  

Antolosky,  Paul  

Cloos,  Leland  E 

Fry,  Richard  W.  

Miller,  William  R.  

Ogden,  Lester  C 

Shortess,  Lee  F.  

Williams,  Wilbur  

Wilson,  Lloyd  

NORTHEAST  REGION 

Fleeger,  H.  Clair  

Bartley,  Joseph  E 

Hazen,  James  F 

Lazusky,  Walter  G.  

Litwhiler,  Charles  C.  

Noll,  G.  Max  

Ohlsen,  Frederick  W.  

Persun,  Willard  G 

Reynolds,  Harland  F 

Shabbick,  Stephen  A.  

Yoder,  James  F.  

SOUTHWEST  REGION 

Jones,  Minter  C.  

Banning,  James  H.  

Baughman,  Claude  B.  

Davis,  Dean  R.  

Dick,  Joseph  S.  

Discavage,  Anthony  

Euliano,  Bert  

Henderson,  Sam  F.  

Kulikosky,  Frank  A.  

Paulakovich,  Stanley  

Walker,  Arthur  L.  

SOUTHCENTRAL  REGION 

Corbin,  Harold  

Carnell,  Bryce  

Karper,  Thomas  B.  

Long,  C.  V.  

Mcllnay,  William  E 

Owens,  Richard  

SOUTHEAST  REGION 

Ogden,  John  S. 

Barnhart,  B.  F 

, Bednarchik,  Raymond  A 

Betts,  Robert  M.  

Burkhart,  Walter  J 

Lech,  Anthony  J.  

I Martin,  Paul,  Jr.  

Sickles,  Norman  W.  

Witt,  Miles  D 


Address  and  County 


Telephone 


1212  E.  Main  St.,  Conneautville : Regional  Warden  Supervisor  3033 

R.  D.  7,  Mercer:  Lawrence  and  Mercer  Co 1344-J 

Tionesta:  Forest  and  Clarion  Co.  PLymouth  5-3585 

18  N.  Main  St.,  Clarendon:  Warren  Co.,  Warren  RAndolph  3-9498 

134  W.  1st  St.,  Waterford:  Erie  Co SWift  4-5571 

R.  D.  3,  Conneautville : Crawford  Co.  - 3364 

300  Belle  St.,  Evans  City : Butler  and  Beaver  Co 6080 


Box  236,  Cooperstown : Venango  Co.  HEmpstead  9-2981 


P.  O.  Box  150,  Lock  Haven:  Regional  Warden  Supervisor  — 748-7162 

Galeton:  Potter  Co.  - - 159 

P.  O.  Box  3,  Ridgway : Elk  County  — PRospect  2-3151 

320  E.  Bishop  St.,  Bellefonte : Centre  Co.  ELgin  5-9681 

Middlebury  Center  : Tioga  Co.  74 

600  Walnut  St.,  MifHinburg:  Snyder  and  Union  Co WOodland  6-4024 

416  W.  6th  St.,  Emporium : Cameron  Co.  4455 

316  Turnpike  Ave.,  Clearfield:  Clearfield  Co POplar  5-8330 

P.  O.  Box  622,  Williamsport : Lycoming  Co.  323-9683 

R.  D.  1,  Smethport : McKean  Co 656-R-l 

Box  546,  Lock  Haven  : Clinton  Co 748-4474 

Box  64,  Honesdale:  Regional  Warden  Supervisor  253-3724 

Tafton : Pike  Co.  Hawley  226-3508 

46  Fairview  Ave.,  Mt.  Pocono:  Monroe  Co.  TErminal  9-9922 

714  Kossuth  St.,  Throop : Lackawanna  Co HUnter  9-9985 

Numidia:  Columbia,  Montour  and  Northumberland  Co 799-2734 

2 Church  St.,  Montrose:  Susquehanna  Co.  149-M 

P.  O.  Box  163,  Jim  Thorpe:  Carbon  Co.  325-3037 

R.  D.  1,  Towanda:  Bradford  & W.  Sullivan  Co.  ANdrew  5-2947 

P.  O.  Box  445,  Honesdale:  Wayne  Co 253-0724 

61  Franklin  Ave.,  Tunkhannock:  Wyoming  Co — TErrace  6-7836 

R.  D.  1,  Sweet  Valley:  Luzerne  and  E.  Sullivan  Co.  GReenleaf  7-2331 


R.  D.  2,  Somerset:  Regional  Warden  Supervisor  6913 

1003  Grandview  Ave.,  Connellsville  : Fayette  Co MArket  8-1871 

805  Walnut  St.,  Roaring  Spring:  Blair  Co.  384 

R.  D.  4,  Punxsutawney  : Jefferson  Co.  938-9372 

Box  64,  Friedens:  Somerset  Co.  Somerset  7763 

Box  528,  Kittanning  : Armstrong  Co Liberty  2-4021 

559  Country  Club  Rd.,  Washington : Washington  and  Greene  Co . B.Aldwin  5-5263 

R.  D.  2,  Greensburg : Westmoreland  Co.  TEinplc  4-4143 

Box  232,  Ebensburg  : Cambria  Co.  GReenleaf  2-9321 

Box  241,  Oakmont : Allegheny  Co.  \'An  Dyke  8-7819 

365  Ben  Franklin  Rd.,  North,  Indiana:  Indiana  Co.  ...  . 465-7155 


521  13th  St.,  Huntingdon:  Regional  Warden  Supervisor.  . . Mitchell  3-0355 

R.  D.  1,  St.  Thomas:  Franklin  and  Fulton  Co.  . EMpire  9-2511 

Box  92,  Mt.  Holly  Springs:  Cumberland  and  W.  Adams  Co.  HUnter  6-5141 

East  Waterford:  Juniata  and  Perrjr  Co.  REdfield  4-4151 

203  W.  Barclay  St.,  Bedford : Bedford  Co 623-6529 

504  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Huntingdon:  Huntingdon  and  Mifflin  Co.  Mitchell  3-384<) 

1130  Ruxton  Rd.,  York:  Regional  Warden  Supervisor  . 2-3474 

R.  D.  1,  Elizabethville : Dauphin  and  N.  Lebanon  Co.  ENdieott  2-8413 

300  W.  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Downingtown : Chester,  Delaware  and  S.  Berks  Co.,  ANdrews  9-3054 

2272  Manor  Ridge  Dr.,  Lancaster : Lancaster  and  S.  Lebanon  Co.  EXpress  3-6247 

P.  O.  Box  2,  West  Point:  Montgomery  and  Philadelphia  Co.  . . OXbow  9-9426 

420  Hess  St.,  Schuylkill  Haven:  Schuylkill  and  N.W.  Berks  Co.  . 385-1922 

201  Wynwood  Rd.,  York:  York  and  E.  Adams  Co.  . 47-6511 

1249  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Emmaus : Lehigh  and  N.E.  Berks  Co 967-1283 

R.  D.  1,  Leithsville,  Hellertown : Northampton  and  Bucks  Co 838-9566 


0^  Swing  Into  Spring  With ... 

S 1)  One  year  subscription  to  the  Pennsylvania  Angler 

" 2)  Copy  of  the  popular,  interesting  PENNSYLVANIA  FISHES 

" 3)  County  of  your  choice  PENNSYLVANIA  WATERS-HIGHWAY  MAP 

4)  Copy  of  the  colorful  PENNSYLVANIA  REPTILES  & AMPHIBIANS 

5)  Pocket  card  for  determining  at  a glance— the  weight,  age,  of  your  catch 

$2.26  for  All  Five-Clip  Coupon  on  Page  24 
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Fast  Reporting 


Important 

In  Pollntion  Control 

By  ALBERT  M.  DAY 

Executive  Director 


Pollution  of  Commonwealth  waters  is  one  of  the 
major  problems  faced  daily  by  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission personnel.  With  more  than  45,000  miles  of 
flowing  streams  in  Pennsylvania,  constant  patrol  of  all 
these  waters  is  both  physically  and  economically  im- 
possible. 

The  assistance  of  the  people  in  immediately  reporting 
all  cases  of  new  pollution,  either  to  a fish  warden  or  a 
regional  sanitary  engineer  of  the  Health  Department, 
is  of  vital  importance  in  the  control  of  pollution. 

The  causes  of  fish  kills  may  disappear  within  min- 
utes, certainly  within  hours.  Immediate  reporting  pro- 
vides the  state  agencies,  in  most  cases,  with  their  only 
possible  chance  of  tracking  the  source  of  a killing  sub- 
stance. When  the  source  is  found,  the  Sanitary  Water 
Board  will  be  able  to  take  action  to  prevent  similar  kills 
in  the  future  and  the  Fish  Commission  will  take  action 
to  recover  damages  for  the  fish  killed. 

Fish  wardens.  Health  Department  sanitary  engineers 
or  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  who  have  been  trained 
in  the  proper  method  of  taking  water  samples  all  can 
gather  evidence  needed  to  pinpoint  the  source  of  pollu- 
tion. These  water  samples  are  necessary  to  establish 
Fish  Commission  claims  for  damages  to  fish  and  other 
acjuatic  life,  and  to  provide  the  Sanitary  Water  Board 
with  information  needed  to  prevent  future  similar 
pollution. 

Fish  Commission  field  personnel  have  been  provided 
with  a standard  procedure  to  be  used  in  estimating  fish 
kills  by  pollution.  The  use  of  a uniform  method  of  com- 
puting tlie  numbers  and  species  of  fish  killed  by  pollu- 
tion has  become  extremely  important  in  the  securing 
of  voluntary  eoniributions  in  settlement  of  fish  kills. 
The  steps  taken  by  fish  wardens  in  estimating  the 
value  of  fish  kdled,  in  brief,  are  as  follows: 

If  the  kill  occurs  on  a small  stream  or  the  polluted 
area  is  less  than  three  miles  in  length,  if  possible,  an 
accurate  count  of  tn?  deari  fish  is  made.  The  numbers 
and  sizes  of  the  cliin. -enl  species  are  listed.  In  larger 
streams,  a uniform  u ..;-edure  has  been  developed  for 
estimating  the  fish  killed. 


Data  used  in  estimating  larger  kills  includes  upstream 
and  downstream  limits  of  the  affected  water,  the  dis- 
tance between  these  points  and  the  ultimate  dimensions 
upon  which  the  area  of  kill  will  be  based. 

A detailed  inventory  of  all  dead  fish  is  made  in 
sample  areas  throughout  the  length  of  the  kill  zone. 
The  total  number  of  each  species,  according  to  size 
groups,  can  be  calculated  and  the  final  fish  kill  value 
worked  out  from  the  Fish  Commission  price  list.  This 
price  list  is  based  on  average  commercial  values  of  fish 
in  1961.  Typical  examples  of  prices  for  fish  are:  trout, 
7 to  9 inches — 47  cents;  trout  over  18  inches  are 
charged  for  at  the  rate  of  $1.75  per  pound.  Bass  from 
6 to  8 inches  are  listed  at  $1  each.  Walleyes  10  to  15 
inches  are  valued  at  $1.50  each.  The  price  list  also 
includes  pan  fish,  catfish,  eels,  suckers  and  minnows. 
No  charge  is  made  for  carp  or  river  quillback. 

During  the  three-year  period,  1959  to  1961,  a total 
of  239  pollution  cases  was  settled.  There  were  184  of 
these  settled  by  voluntary  contributions  for  a total  of 
$65,606.84,  and  55  by  prosecutions  for  a total  of 
$9,782.50.  While  a majority  of  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions were  in  the  amount  of  $100  each,  some  of  them 
amounted  to  more  than  $5,000. 

The  Department  of  Justice  at  present  is  handling  a 
Fish  Commission  claim  for  $58,504.50  in  damages 
against  the  Glen  Alden  Mining  Corporation  for  a fish 
kill  in  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River. 
Fish  Commission  and  Health  Department  personnel 
have  referred  all  data  which  they  have  gathered  to  the 
Attorney  General,  who  is  handling  the  case. 

Every  possible  effort  is  made  to  avoid  the  stocking 
or  restocking  of  streams  where  fish  kills  have  occurred 
until  such  time  as  there  is  reasonable  assurance  that 
pollution  kills  will  not  again  occur.  However,  with  the 
more  than  45,000  miles  of  streams,  it  is  not  possible  for 
Commission  personnel  to  check  on  the  water  conditions 
of  each  individual  stream,  particularly  during  the  spring 
months  when  the  heavy  trout  stocking  program  is 
carried  out. 
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Susquehanna  Fishways 


Survey  Team  Reports 


By  RUSSELL  S.  ORR,  Chief 

Conservation  Education-Public  Relations  Division 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


'I'hc  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  received  the 
initial  rejtort  of  the  Susquehanna  River  fishway  sur- 
vey on  May  9.  Rough  drawings  of  the  proposed  struc- 
tures were  received  earlier  in  the  week. 

"W’e  are  very  happy  with  these  plans  and  the  report, 
which,  according  to  Alilo  C.  Bell,  consulting  engineer  on 
the  project,  ‘at  this  time  indicate  that  from  structural 
and  operational  standpoints  fishway  systems  are  prac- 
tical,’ ” said  Albert  M.  Day,  executive  director  of  the 
Commission,  in  a statement  to  the  press. 

"W  hile  no  co>t  data  has  been  submitted  on  the  pro- 
posals, we  are  very  pleased  that  the  study  so  far  has 
cost  the  Commission  only  $26, ,^69  of  the  $75,000  au- 
thorized by  the  Legislature  for  the  project. 

"d'his  substantial  saving  was  made  possible  because 
our  consultants  were  able  to  use  the  extensive  Federal 
fish  study  facilities  at  Pjonneville  Dam  on  the  Columbia 
Iviver.  Exiteriments  there  were  conducted  during  the 
shad  run  last  spring  and  additional  data  will  be  as- 
sembled during  the  shad  run  which  is  on  there  now. 
The  shad,  which  have  done  so  well  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
were  originally  trans])lanted  some  60  years  ago  from 
the  x'ktlantic  Coast,”  said  Day. 

Harlan  B.  Holmes,  consulting  biologist  of  the  sur- 
vey team,  planned  to  arrive  in  Pennsylvania  in  mid- 
May  to  make  on-the-spot  observations  of  the  shad  run 
in  the  Su^(|uehanna  and  ])robably  the  Delaware  River, 
according  to  Day. 

The  report,  as  written  by  Bell,  follows: 

MILC^  C.  BELL 
Consulting  Engineer 
Box  39 

Mukilteo,  Wkash. 


Air.  Albert  M.  Day 
Executive  Dl 


May  8,  1962 


ommission 


reel  or 

Pennsylvauiri  i-isb  : 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Dear  Air.  Da\- : 

As  I discu'i-ed  wuli  you  over  the  telephone,  you  are 
being  sent  by  <air  exijre.'^  copies  of  the  plans  for  fish- 
ways for  the  three  major  dams  on  the  Susquehanna 
River.  In  the  final  form  these  drawings  will  be  sub- 
mitted substantially  as  they  now  appear  in  their  work 


form.  You  will  note  that  the  sheets  are  not  all  of 
uniform  size  and  that  the}^  are  un-titled  and  un-dated. 
The  quantities  and  work  items  are  shown  and  are  now 
being  re-checked;  therefore,  please  treat  these  as  pre- 
liminary, subject  to  modification  and  standardization 
of  items  based  upon  the  re-check. 

In  order  to  insure  that  the  structures  will  fit  into  the 
areas,  a three-dimensional  layout  is  being  made  for  the 
three  major  dams;  two  of  such  drawings  are  included 
in  the  package  of  drawings.  A final  three-dimensional 
drawing  for  the  right  bank  at  Conowingo  is  almost 
completed  and  will  supersede  the  drawing  which  has] 
been  sent  to  the  Commission  in  our  first  submission. 
Some  modification  may  be  required  at  the  upper  ends 
and  the  entrances  of  all  the  fishways  based  upon  this 
year's  experimentation  at  Bonneville  Dam,  but  this  is 
a matter  of  cost  rather  than  any  added  feature.  The 
drawings  sent  are  based  upon  adjustable  weirs  for  both 
the  headwater  changes  and  the  tail  water  changes. 

The  study  of  the  velocity  conditions  concerning  the 
movements  of  fish  to  the  dam  and  through  the  pools  is 
continuing.  The  considerations  given  to  such  items] 
have  not  been  overlooked  but  the  most  direct  approach 
has  been  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  physical  struc 
tures  at  the  dam  in  relation  to  their  position  and  cost. 
In  the  final  rej)ort,  of  course,  all  factors  pertaining  to 
fish  movements  will  be  considered. 

At  this  time  I have  found  no  reason  why  fishway 
structures  cannot  be  constructed  as  shown  on  the  draw- 
ing or  closely  approximating  their  alignments.  There 
fore,  from  structural  and  operational  standpoints,  fish- 
way systems  are  practical. 

Fishway  layouts  f(jr  the  York  Flaven  Dam  are  now 
on  the  drafting  board  and  will  be  completed  shortly. 
The  item  of  locks  which  was  mentioned  in  the  first 
review  report  is  now  being  given  structural  considera-j 
tion  and  will  follow. 

While  submitting  quantities,  I am  hesitant  to  submit 
prices  until  all  of  the  schemes  have  been  thoroughly 
checked  in  order  that  these  comparative  costs  not  he 
accented  unduly  until  the  biological  and  physical  find- 
ings are  fully  integrated  in  the  final  report ; however, 
the  list  of  materials  and  work  items  will  give  some  com- 
parison between  the  schemes  which  have  been  studied.  | 
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Following  is  a list  of  features  which  have  been  con- 
sidered in  the  preparation  of  the  plans: 

1.  A review  has  been  made  of  all  the  submitted 
drawings  by  the  companies  and  a composite  drawing 
prepared  covering  the  essential  features  of  the  struc- 
tures which  will  affect  the  fish  facilities. 

2.  Hydrographs  as  related  to  gage  height  for  each  of 
the  tail  races  and  spillways  have  been  prepared  and 
submitted. 

3.  A field  survey  has  been  made  of  the  rock  structure 
at  the  abutments  of  each  structure  to  insure  that  the 
structures  proposed  are  feasible. 

4.  Cross  sections  have  been  prepared  for  the  various 
forebays  and  for  typical  cross  sections  in  the  pools.  The 
purpose  of  this  is  to  determine  the  potential  leading 
velocity  gradients. 

5.  Consideration  was  given  to  the  construction  of 
barrier  dams  below  two  of  the  main  structures.  In  this 
regard,  it  is  obvious  that  at  Safe  Harbor  Dam,  a barrier 
dam  in  the  spillway  channel  is  not  practical. 

6.  A review  has  been  made  of  all  available  literature 
concerning  the  passage  of  shad,  striped  bass  and  At- 
lantic eel  in  fishway  structures.  In  this  regard,  within 
only  the  last  week  we  have  received  information  from 
Ireland  concerning  their  use  of  fish  locks  in  passing 
elvers.  Time  has  not  permitted  the  reproduction  of  the 
drawings  and  analyzing  the  success  of  the  structures 
there  and  on  the  continent  by  using  locks. 

7.  At  Conowingo  Dam,  layouts  have  been  perfected 
for  the  tail  race  and  for  the  spillway.  This  required 
four  individual  trials  for  the  right  bank  fishw'ay  to  de- 
termine the  most  practical  alignment  for  this  structure. 
Two  layouts  have  been  made  for  the  spillway  section  in 
order  to  obtain  the  best  alignment.  At  this  point,  while 
not  completely  abandoned  for  consideration,  the  barrier 
dam  has  not  been  fully  perfected  as  it  appears  that  the 
fishway  would  be  the  most  direct  approach  and  would 
require  less  discussion  with  the  company  in  presenting 
an  overall  plan  for  fish  passage. 

8.  At  Holtwood  Dam  twm  layouts  have  been  made 
for  the  tail  race  to  obtain  the  most  reasonable  alignment 
associated  with  wheel  discharge  and  the  piercing  of  the 
non-overflow  section  at  the  powder  house  or  through  the 
protective  dam  betw^een  the  tail  race  and  the  s])illwav 
channel.  Two  layouts  have  been  made  for  the  right 
bank.  Proposal  two  is  the  preferred  scheme  as  ju-oposal 
one  would  require  the  blocking  of  sufficient  crest  length 
as  to  raise  the  head  water  .58  feet  at  250,(X)0  cfs.  Pro- 


posal two  would  not  cause  am  r;ii>e  ;ind  would  not 
re(iuire  any  gating  to  mtiintain  the  ])reseut  pool  rai>e  at 
the  variou.s  flow  le\’els.  A btirrier  dam  h;is  been  con- 
sidered for  this  spillwa}’  and,  while  not  ab.'mdoned,  ha-- 
been  set  aside  so  that  a cf)mmon  :ip[)roach  can  be  made 
to  each  of  the  dams. 

9.  At  Safe  Harbor  the  structunil  layout  has  been 
more  straightforward  as  two  fishways  were  cou>idered 
to  be  the  best  approach  for  this  dam.  A layout  ha,-'  been 
perfected  for  the  spillway  and  for  the  tail  race. 

10.  At  York  Haven  Dam  work  has  been  st.arted  only 
this  week  on  developing  a fishwav  system  for  the  com- 
plex of  spillway  areas  and  power  house  relation,"hip>  of 
the  International  Paper  Company  and  the  Fdison  Flec- 
tric  Company. 

11.  Auxiliary  water  will  he  recjuired  to  opertUe  the 
iihhways  at  the  three  lower  dams  and  the  layouts  con- 
template the  use  of  low  head  j)umps  to  sui)plv  the  water 
for  any  tail  race  facility.  At  all  the  spillway  structures 
gravity  water  is  being  provided.  The  reason  for  this 
choice  is  that  the  loss  of  power  would  be  at  a minimum 
under  this  arrangement  for  conditions  of  regulateil 
flow  (all  through  the  power  house)  and  during  the 
periods  of  .s])ill  when  there  is  surplus  water. 

12.  Beginning  this  week  lavouts  are  being  made  for 
a possible  lock  structure  at  Conowingo  Dam. 

13.  The  initial  trapping  and  hauling  facilities  sub- 
mitted on  the  first  plans  sent  the  Commission  have  been 
revised  to  include  a means  of  separating  desirable  and 
undesirable  sj)ecies  and  a means  of  returning  fish  to 
the  river.  As  the  Commission  was  first  advised,  onlv  one 
such  structure  will  be  designed  for  the  reason  tb.it 
similar  structures  could  be  pro\ided  in  connection  with 
the  fishway  entrances  at  each  or  anv  of  the  three  lower 
dams. 

14.  As  prewiously  re])orted  a canal  sy>tem  has  been 
laid  out  extending  from  Cf)uowingo  to  .Safe  Harbor; 
the  initial  drawings  as  sent  remain  unchanged. 

15.  A tentative  schedule  of  (juantities  ha\e  been  i>re- 
|)ared  for  the  best  alignment  of  structuivs  found  lor 
the  three  lower  dtuns.  These  re(iuire  re-checking. 

16.  A stud\’  of  the  methods  of  the  regulation  of  the 
s])illwa\’S  will  ha\e  to  be  made  in  order  tb.at  the  com- 
panies would  coo))erate  in  tbe  oi)eration  of  the  \ anon- 
gates  to  m.aintain  the  most  attr;icti\e  spill  .adjaciait  to 
the  fishwa\'  entrances  during  llu'  li-b  pa-sage  sea-on. 

.Sincereb  \ours. 
/s/Milo  C.'lVll 
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KUHNS,  Fairview,  holds  two  lake-run  rainbows. 
The  larger  fish,  caught  in  Elk  Creek,  was  30  inches  in  length 
and  weighed  12  pounds.  The  smaller,  taken  in  Trout  Run, 
weighed  four  pounds  and  was  24  inches  in  length. 
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By  BILL  WALSH  | 

In  the  Erie,  Pa.,  Times-News  r 


RAINBOW  ROW — that’s  the  name  we  give  to  that  j 
collection  of  streams  that  spill  their  waters  out  of  north-  |«i 
western  Pennsylvania’s  chimney  corner  down  into  the  j 
rich  depths  of  Lake  Erie.  The  “rainbow”  refers  to  : 
trout,  of  course.  For  if  there’s  a rainbow  as  long  as  ■ 
your  leg  in  your  fishing  dreams,  your  chance  of  hooking  i 
into  a fish  of  that  size  is  pretty  good  in  that  magic,  | 
spawning  part  of  the  year  when  smelt-fat  rainbows  bull  i 
up  the  shallows  into  the  fishing  pools. 

No  one  is  certain  how  it  all  started — the  appearance 
of  rainbows  from  Lake  Erie  in  these  streams.  Doubtless 
many  a trout  stream  that  empties  into  any  of  the  Great 
Lakes  has  received  trout  stockings  that  included  rain- 
bows. Those  in  Erie  County  in  years  past  usually  got 
all  brook  trout  but  a rainbow  or  two  could  have 
slipped  in. 

At  any  rate,  some  dozen  years  ago,  there  they  were 
— not  in  great  numbers  but  enough  of  them  to  make 
folks  take  notice.  Local  fishing  lore  says  that  giant 
rainbow  trout  visited  these  streams  long  before  that  and  . 
that  an  occasional  sucker  fisherman  would  bag  one  with 
net  or  spear. 

Research  folks  in  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
began  ])utting  two  and  two  together  and  have  since 
come  up  with  a big  plus-four  that  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly important. 

Like  most  research,  it  had  some  trial  and  error.  The  : 
first  stockings  of  hatchery-reared  rainbows  in  these 
streams  were  principally  fingerlings  in  large  numbers.; 
Lfope  was  that  a sufficient  number  would  survive  in 
the  streams  and  go  down  into  the  lake  as  adults,  answer- ' 
ing  the  “travel”  urge  so  common  to  the  rainbow. 

These  attempts  were  not  without  some  success  hut 
by  1957  researchers  were  dissatisfied  with  results.  They 
reasoned  that  insufficient  numbers  of  the  fingerlings 
survived  the  normal  hazards  of  the  first  year  of  life.: 
They  switched  to  a policy  of  stocking  adult  rainbow 
trout — better  equipped  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Such 
ish  measure  8 to  10  inches  when  planted.  After  a year  or 
two  in  the  lake,  these  fish  are  showing  up  in  the  streams 
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|of  Rainbow  Row  as  the  kind  of  trout  any  angler  would 
jsend  away  to  the  taxidermist. 

The  growth  of  these  rainbows,  once  they  turn  tail  out 
|of  the  streams  and  run  into  the  lake  is  nothing  short  of 
phenomenal.  Lake  Erie,  the  shallowest  and  the  warmest 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  is  also  the  richest  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  nutrients  of  fish  life. 

One  can  only  surmise  that  the  adult  rainbow  grows 
sleek  and  fat  on  the  vast  hordes  of  smelt  that  populate 
the  lakes  as  well  as  on  other  fish  that  get  in  the  trout's 
way. 

Several  fish  stocked  in  Erie  County’s  Rainbow  Row 
have  been  found  below  Niagara  Falls.  (Rhers  have 
ibeen  taken  in  Ohio  streams — indicating  migration  both 
|east  and  west  or  perhaps  in  some  kind  of  pattern 
around  the  lake  and  back  again. 

Out  of  the  realm  of  conjecture  are  the  fishing  record.^ 
of  several  Erie  County  fishermen  who  have,  through  the 
application  of  patience  and  know-how,  arrived  at  some 
successful  fishing  techniques. 

One  of  the  most  persistent  and  successful  of  the>e 
is  George  Kuhns,  of  Bear  Creek  Road,  Fairr  iew,  who 
kept  a record  between  April  15  and  May  8,  1961.  Thi> 
report,  which  speaks  louder  than  many  words,  is  kejjt 
by  stream,  date,  number  of  fish,  and  length.  M’eights 
were  not  religiousl}-  recorded  but  generallv  a 23-inch 
fish  l)egms  to  hit  the  scales  at  or  near  the  five-pound 
nark. 

The  record  shows  33  trout  landed  during  that  period. 
Except  for  opening  day,  there  were  no  rainbows  under 
15  inches  and  the  biggest  measured  a whopping  27 
inches.  Thirteen  trout  exceeded  20  inches. 

Fourteen  of  the  fish  were  taken  from  Trout  Run 
(seven  on  opening  day),  12  from  Wkdnut  Creek,  six 
from  Elk  Creek  and  one,  a 26-inch  monster,  from 
*2rooked  Creek. 

I Another  angler,  John  Oshlick,of  4141  Crestmont  Ave- 
hue,  Erie,  Pa.,  kept  a record  of  fish  he  caught  in  Trout 
(Run  in  one  week’s  fishing.  He  caught  nine  fish — one 
jvvas  28";  two  were  24";  two  were  16":  one  was  15"; 
:\vo  were  14"  and  one  was  11". 

All  were  lake-run  rainbows.  The  14-.  15-,  and  16-inch 
ash  were  8 to  10-inch  fish  stocked  just  the  year  before. 


Iv.  \’.  Keller,  who  kept  a record  of  fi>hing  acli\  itie.' 
from  April  17  through  April  22,  1960,  ran  up  thi' 
record  in  Crooked  and  A’alnut  Creeks:  eight  trout  17 
to  27 inches  and  IjJ  to  8j4  pound,". 

Some  of  the  ’hows  are  bigger,  too.  Larry  Drake,  of 
Irrie,  took  a 31-inch  fish  that  weighed  11  pound",  ft 
was  caught  on  Aiiril  20,  1961,  in  Mkdnut  Creek. 

A shorter  fish,  taken  by  George  Kuhn"  following  hi" 
first  report  weighed  12  [Kiunds.  It  lueaMired  30  inche." 
in  length.  Both  the  11-  and  12-pounder  were  known  to 
be  four-year-old  fish. 

Not  all  anglers  keep  record",  of  coui^e.  4'lie  com- 
[)lete  catch  from  Rainbow  Row  in  anv  one  vear  will 
[irobably  never  be  known.  Nor  will  all  angler,"  be 
jiatient  enough  to  master  the  trickery  of  bringing  big 
fish  out  of  the  pools. 

Largely  it’s  a matter  of  learning  the  iiooL  likelv  to 
harbor  the  big  ones  and  (loatitig  salmon  egg"  endle.""l\' 
by  until  a lunker  gets  the  urge  to  gulp  ’em  down.  Then, 
of  course,  it’s  a matter  of  tackle  and  landing  know-how 
liecause  the  springtime  rainbow  i"  a fighting  fool  thal 
comes  exploding  out  of  the  water  in  a manner  that  let" 
vou  know  you’re  in  for  a recit.ation  of  \our  angling 
ABC’s. 

Some  ha\  e been  taken  on  die  lowl\-  night  crawler,  loo. 
.\nd  the  minnow:  and  the  "iiinner  ; and  the  ])lug  : auil 
on  and  on.  .A"  in  bass  fi"hiug,  ;m  ;mgler  U"Uall\'  calcluv" 
the  most  fish  on  the  kind  of  terminal  tackle  he’"  nio"l 
familiar  and  expert  with.  That’,"  up  to  each  ti"henu;m. 

The  streams  in  Rainbow  Row  are  the  1 ‘eunsyK  ania 
])ortions  of  Conneaut  Creek,  Raccoon  Creek,  Crooked 
Creek.  Elk  Creek,  Walnut  Creek.  Trout  Run,  Twelve 
Mile  Run,  ( Irch.ird  Beach  Run  and  'r\\aail\-  Mile  Run. 

It  goes  without  "aying  they’re  attracting  more  local 
fishermen  e\-ery  yetir.  (.Rit-of-tow  uers,  too,  .are  learning 
about  them  and  it  is  common  knowledge  th.at  an  angler 
will  travel  hundreds  of  miles  to  catch  ;i  trout  in  tlu' 
Iwo-foot-or-longer  category.  The  attraction  of  down- 
state  and  out-of-state  fishermen  to  these  w.aters  would 
h;ive  the  effect  of  lengthening  Erie’s  tourist  season  .and 
bringing  new  “tourist”  trade  into  the  cit\-  ,at  a time 
when  it’s  usually  at  low  ebb. 

Those  are  the  streams  and  the  li"h  of  “R.ainbow 
Row.”  The  rest  is  up  to  vou  1 
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KEEN  BUSS  and  JACK  MILLER 
Fishery  Biologists 

Benner  Spring  Fish  Research  Station 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


This  family  is  represented  by  the  sunfishes,  crappies 
and  tlie  Idack  basses.  They  are  spiny-ray  fishes  with  a 
spinous  anterior,  and  a soft-ray  posterior,  dorsal  lin. 
'These  fish  have  deep,  narrow  bodies  and  usually  a char- 
acteristic color  pattern.  However,  due  to  hybridizing 
of  the  sunfishes  there  are  many  variations  as  to  distinct 
structural  and  color  patterns.  For  example,  the  bluegill 
and  the  pumpkinseed  often  cross  and  the  resulting 
young  are  difficult  to  classify. 

The  suntfsh  group  are  nest-builders  which  reproduce 
in  the  spring  or  summer  months.  The  saucer-shaped 
nests  are  tended  hy  the  male  until  the  eggs  hatch.  After 
this  the  fry  are  usually  shepherded  by  the  adult  until 
old  enough  to  fend  for  themselves.  The  mortality  among 
the  A’oung  is  high,  but  the  tremendous  reproductive 
capacities  of  these  fish  usually  keep  waters  that  are 
adapted  for  these  species  well  stocked. 

These  fish  are  important  to  the  anglers  as  pan  fishes. 
Since  they  eat  chiefly  insects,  crustaceans  and  other 
fishes,  they  take  bait  such  as  worms,  flies  and  other 
artificials  equally  well  according  to  prevalent  conditions. 

The  sunfish  family  is  native  only  to  the  North  Amer- 
ican continent.  Sunfishes  fall  into  three  maior  groups, 
the  true  "Unfishes  ( bluegill,  green,  redbreast,  longear, 
pumpkiii'-eed,  bluespotted,  warmouth  and  rock  bass), 
ihc  crapjiic'  (black  crappie  and  white  crappie)  and  the 
black  ba>>es  ( largemouth  and  smallmouth). 

Ihc  ruck  bass  (AinhlopUtcs  ntpesiris)  is  a robust 
fish.  1 lu-  color  i.s  dark  olive  with  dark  mottlings.  The 
>idc-s  have  a bra^^3•  reflection.  It  sometimes  has  a blotch 
on  the  gill  flap  which  i'-  tipped  with  white  or  gold. 
Maximum  ^ize  i>  abrait  12  inches.  The  rock  bass  is 
distributed  state-wi'F-  with  the  best  populations  usually 
in  the  larger  bas>  rivcr>. 

The  green  sunfish  iLcpowis  cyanellus)  is  a short 
stock}  fish  usually  an  ohve-grcen  color  with  a brassy 


tint  on  the  lower  sides  and  belly.  The  maximum  size  is 
about  9 inches.  This  fish  is  distributed  throughout  the  ’ 
state. 

'The  warmouth  ( Cliaeiiubryttlius  gulosus)  is  brownish 
in  appearance  and  superficially  resembles  the  rock  bass. 
The  color  varies  from  olive  to  gray  with  mottled  mark- 
ings on  sides  and  back.  The  maximum  size  is  about  11  I 
inches.  The  warmouth  is  rare  in  Pennsylvania  but  is 
occasionally  found  in  Lake  Erie  and  the  Allegheny  ; 
River  drainage. 

The  redbreast  sunfish  (Lepomis  auritus),  sometimes 
called  yellowbelly  sunfish,  usually  is  yellow  on  the  sides 
with  the  belly  surface  between  the  pectoral  fins  a dark 
yellow,  or,  in  breeding  season,  a red  color.  The  maxi- 
mum size  is  about  12  inches.  It  is  found  only  in  the 
Atlantic  drainage  with  the  largest  population  usually  ' 
in  the  bass  rivers. 

The  pumpkinseed  (Lepomis  gibbosus)  is  one  of  the 
most  common  sunfishes  in  Pennsylvania.  It  closely  re- 
sembles the  hluegill.  The  body  is  light  olive  with  a 
sprinkling  of  various  colored  spots  on  the  sides.  On  the 
cheeks  are  wavy  blue  bars.  Maximum  length  is  about  , 
10  inches  and  it  is  found  state-wide. 

The  bluegill  (Lepomis  macrochinis)  has  a wide 
variety  of  colors.  This  coloration  will  vary  from  trans-  | 
parent  pale  yellow  to  a dark,  metallic  blue.  Often  6 to  8 j 
vertical  bars  are  visible  on  the  sides  of  this  fish.  Maxi-  i 
mum  length  is  about  12  inches  and  it  is  found  state-wide.  J 

The  longear  sunfish  (Lepomis  megalotls)  is  highly 
colored  with  a basic  olive  color  tinted  with  orange  spots. 
The  maximum  length  is  about  4 inches.  This  fish  is 
rare  in  Pennsylvania  and  is  found  in  the  Lake  Erie 
and  Allegheny  River  drainage. 

The  bluespotted  sunfish  (Enneacanthus  gloriosiis)  is 
a uniquely  colored  fish  with  the  basic  body  coloration  ( 
varying  from  light  olive  to  almost  black.  The  spots  onj 
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the  body  follow  a detiiiite  lateral  pattern  and  range 
from  light  }’ellow  to  dark  blue.  [Maximum  length  i> 
about  4 inches.  This  sunfish  is  found  in  the  .\tlantic 
drainage. 

The  white  crappie  (Ponioxis  annularis)  is  a thin- 
bodied fish  with  sides  of  silvery  olive  grading  to  green 
or  brown  on  the  back.  The  maximum  size  is  probably 
about  18  inches  and  it  is  distributed  throughout  the 
state. 

The  black  crappie  (Ponioxis  nigroinaciilatus)  is  sim- 
ilar to  the  white  crappie  in  color,  but  the  bodv  is 
deeper  in  proportion  to  the  length.  [Maximum  size  is 


about  It)  inches  and  it,  too,  ha.-^  a >tate-wide  distribution. 

The  smallmouth  bass  (Microptcnis  iloloinicuj  ba^  a 
brownish  cast  to  the  body  with  vertical  dark,  olivaceou,- 
bars.  Maximum  length  is  about  24  inche.^.  It  i>  found 
state-wide  and  usually  in  large  numbers  in  tbe  major 
rivers. 

The  largemouth  bass  (Micro ('terns  saUnoidcs ) i.-  a 
distincti\e  green  colored  h.-'b  with  a dark  lateral  b;ir  of 
black  blotches.  The  bodv  of  the  larger  ti.'h  is  u.'UalK’ 
more  robust  than  the  smallmouth.  Maximum  size  is 
about  26  inches.  It  is  found  state-wide  usually  more 
predominatelv  in  lakes  than  in  river.'. 


Mouth  Beyond  Front  of  Eye: 


Rock  Bass — 

1.  Red  Eye 

2.  Six  spines  on  anal  fin 


Green  Sunfish — 

1.  Heavy  lips  and  large  mouth 

2.  Three  spines  on  anal  fin 

3.  Black  blotch  on  dorsal  and  anal  fins 


Warmouth — 

1.  Eye  reddish 

2.  Three  spines  on  anal  fin 

3.  Spots  on  dorsal  and  anal  fins 

4.  Teeth  on  tongue 
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Distinguishing  the  Sunfishes  of  Pennsylvania 


Mouth  Not  Beyond  Front  of  Bye: 


Redbreast  Sunfish — 

1.  Gill  flap  black,  long  and  narrower  than  eye — no  red 

2.  Pectoral  fin  short  and  round 


Pumpkinseed — 

1.  Gill  flap  black  with  bright  red  tip 

2.  Pectoral  fin  long  and  pointed 


Bluegill — 

1.  Broad  black  gill  flap— no  red 

2.  Pectoral  fin  long  and  pointed 

3.  Black  blotch  on  dorsal  fin 
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The  Croppies: 


White  Crappie — 

1.  Six  anal  spines 

2.  Six  dorsal  spines 

3.  Spots  usually  in  7 or  9 bars 


Black  Crappie — 

1.  Six  anal  spines 

2.  Seven  or  eight  dorsal  spines 

3.  Spots  scattered  irregularly 


Sun  fish  Which  Seldom  Exceed  Four  Inches  in  Length: 


Bluespotted  Sunfish — 

1.  Gill  flap  shorty  black  spot 

2.  Light  spots  form  lateral  lines 

3.  Unpaired  fins  spotted 

4.  Tail  rounded 


Longear  Sunfish — 

1.  Gill  flap  long  and  narrow,  bordered  with  scarlet 

2.  Mouth  moderately  large,  ending  under  eye 
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PLANNING  IS  THE  KEY  to  boating  fun.  This  family  makes 
final  check  of  equipment  in  preparation  for  a weekend  boating- 
camping trip.  It's  better  to  take  a little  extra  time  to  double 
check  before  leaving  home  than  to  forget  something  highly 
necessary  after  you've  arrived  at  destination. 


Common  Sense  Boating  Tips 
Every  Boatman  Should  Know 

.\  thoniugli  soaking,  loss  of  equipment  or  even  worse 
can  result  when  common  sense  boating  precautions  are 
overlooked.  To  helji  you  avoid  au  unexjiected  swim, 
here  are  a few  tij». 

When  boarding  a small  craft,  step  as  far  toward  the 
center  ;is  ])ossible  and  not  on  the  gunwale  or  edge  of 
the  boat.  It  fishing  gear  or  other  e(|ui])nient  is  to  l)e 
loaded,  it  should  lirst  be  [)lace<l  on  tbe  edge  of  the  pier 
where  it  c;m  be  e.asily  readied  after  you  have  botirdcd 
tbe  boat.  When  two  or  more  jieople  .are  ]>resent,  it’s 
best  lor  one  to  board  the  lioat  atid  have  the  other  pass 
the  e(|uipment  to  him. 

W eiglit  ol  ])assengers  and  e(|uipment  should  be  dis- 
tributed ex’enly  throughout  the  boat.  This  will  keep  the 
bo.at  1 roll!  listing  to  one  side,  plowing  or  scjuatting.  A 
full  fuel  tank'  jilaced  toward  the  bow  will  help  stabilize 
a boat  wben  only  one  jierson,  sitting  at  the  stern,  is 
abi  lard. 

It  _\'ou  must  stand  in  ;i  small  float,  do  so  carefully. 
I'et't  should  be  sjiread  and  knees  slightly  lient  to  absorb 
a sudden  roll  or  pitch  of  the  boat.  .Tbove  all.  keej)  both 
1 eet  'oliilly  f)ii  the  iloorboards.  Avoid  having  two  or 
'uore  p('o|ilc  stand  in  a small  boat  at  the  s.ame  time. 
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Start  Making  Your  Plans  Now  I 
For  a Season  of  Boating  Fun  I 

As  an  occasional  relaxation  tonic,  a lazy  unplanned  j 
cruise  down  a meandering  river  is  hard  to  beat.  But  as  j 
a steady  diet,  this  type  of  unorganized  boating  often  I 
tends  to  become  a bit  routine.  Most  boatmen  have  found 
that  their  boating  is  more  fun  when  they  have  some  j 
sort  of  ])lan  in  mind.  i 

Like  many  other  weekend  skip[iers,  you  probably 
have  several  ideas  for  things  you  would  like  to  do  this 
summer.  Perhaps  you’ve  already  decided  that  this  year  j 
for  sure,  you’re  going  to  take  a few  of  those  weekend  | 
cruises  your  boating  friends  continually  talk  about.  For  j 
this  kind  of  boating,  planning  is  an  absolute  necessity,  f 
“Cruising,  whether  all  hands  share  the  cabin  and  i 
cockpit  or  spend  the  nights  ashore  in  a tent,  is  one  of  j: 
the  very  best  of  whole-family  activities,”  says  the  b 
Evinrude  Boating  Foundation  in  its  i)ublication  “Out- 
board  Boating  Skills.”  “It  is  interesting,  instructive  jj 
and  restful ; sometimes  exciting,  very  rarely  dull.  One  i ] 
goes  to  new  places,  meets  new  people,  picks  up  new  ij 
ideas  and  acquires  a broader,  firsthand  knowledge  of  ' 
our  country.”  | 

But  before  setting  out  on  a weekend  cruise  in  strange  ; 
waters,  you  will  want  to  find  the  answers  to  several  t 
questions.  You’ll  want  to  know  such  things  as  the  best  ^ 
])lace  to  launch  your  boat,  where  to  make  convenient  i 
fuel  stojis,  recommendations  for  overnight  lodging  and  | 
tips  on  good  w^ater-front  eating  places.  You  may  be  j 
able  to  get  this  information  from  friends  who  have  i 
made  the  trip  or  you  can  consult  booklets  and  maps  | 
published  by  state  and  local  agencies.  Most  states  have  ■ 
this  information  available  and  supply  it  through  de-  p; 
partments  of  conservation  or  boating.  Perhaps  your  || 
local  marine  dealer  has  the  material  or  can  tell  you  jj 
where  to  get  it.  bj 

In  addition  to  this  information  on  services  and  ac-  | 
commodations,  you  may  want  to  .study  a few  navigation  . 
charts.  Almost  every  large  body  of  water  has  been 
charted.  Charts  and  cruise  guides  can  be  obtained  from 
several  sources  including  some  of  the  major  oil  com-  | 
panics.  No  doubt  your  local  library  has  a catalog  listing 
the  sources  of  boating  information  for  all  parts  of  the  ; 
country. 

If  you  find  the  idea  of  frequent  cruises  appealing, 
consider  the  possibility  of  joining  a boating  club.  Most  •! 
of  these  clubs  are  very  active  and  have  something 
planned  for  every  weekend  during  the  boating  season.  ■ 
Thev  also  have  regular  meetings  and  schedule  various 
activities  during  the  off  season. 

Planning  can  be  almost  as  mucb  fun  as  doing.  And 
especially  when  it  comes  to  cruising  strange  waterways, 
you’ll  find  that  jilanning  is  the  key  to  an  eventful  and  I 
fun-filled  trip. 

P F N N S V 1.  V A N I A A N C I,  F R 
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iBoat  Buying  Tips 

Buying  a boat  is  as  simple  as  buying  a car  and 
should  be  approached  in  the  same  manner.  As  in  Inn- 
ing a car,  ask  yourself  two  cjuestions  ; for  what  use  is  it 
. intended  and  how  many  people  must  it  safely  carry? 

I With  these  questions  in  mind,  shop  seyeral  marine 
1 dealers  in  vour  area  to  see  what  each  has  to  offer. 

I Price  is  certainly  important,  but  don’t  sacrifice  quality 
and  features  to  saye  a few  dollars.  Boating  rigs  are 
usually  purchased  through  time  payment  plans  and 
I most  dealers  will  help  c'ou  by  making  the  arrangements 
i for  financing. 


Apply  Boat  Numbers 
In  Approved  Manner 

, Enforcement  officials  haye  asked  boat  owners  to 
: follow  a definite  pattern  of  applying  registration  num- 
; hers  to  their  boats  in  the  future  in  order  that  the 
j numbers  are  more  legible. 

j Letters  should  be  clearly  separated  from  numbers. 
The  correct  method  of  applying  the  numbers  would  be 
‘with  a spacing  such  as  \YC  1962  EiM.  Naturally,  the 
, color  of  the  numbers  should  contrast  with  that  of  the 
. boat  hull,  and  the  solid  color  of  the  number  should  be 
at  least  three  inches  in  height. 


When  boarding  a small  boat,  step  to  the  center  of  the 
boat  and  not  on  the  gunwale.  You’ll  stay  drier  that  way. 


Beware  of  “bargain”  life  preseryers.  Unless  they 
carry  a Coast  Guard  approyed  label,  you  may  be  told 
I to  replace  them  before  you  eyen  gel  on  the  water. 


OWEr^  FOX 


Start  Season  With 
Boat  Shipshape 

Y’hether  your  boat  was  stored  inside  or  outdoor> 
last  winter,  it  will  probably  require  a little  elbow  greU'C 
to  make  it  shipshape  in  preparation  for  the  fast  ap- 
proaching boating  season.  Depending  upon  the  tyjie  of 
construction  and  material  used,  certain  j)r(jcedure' 
should  be  followed.  The  boat  manufacturer  can  best 
answer  specific  f[uestions  that  will  apjdy  to  mo>t  out- 
board boats. 

A’ith  the  boat  tilted  up  and  the  drain  plug  remo\cd. 
wash  both  the  interior  and  exterior  with  warm  water 
and  a mild  detergent.  Tf  the  boat  was  kept  in  the  water 
last  season  and  was  not  cleaned  before  putting  it  into 
storage,  it  may  take  some  doing  to  remoye  clinging 
growth  from  the  hull.  The  blade  of  a putty  knife,  a 
wire  brush  and  steel  wool  can  be  u>ed  effectiyely  for 
this  purpose.  A clean  smooth  liottom  is  yery  im])ortant 
in  getting  the  best  performance  from  a boat. 

Hardware  should  be  checked  for  corrosion  and  jiit- 
ting.  A good  polish  will  usually  restore  most  of  the 
lustre,  but  in  some  cases  badly  damaged  hardware 
may  ha\e  to  be  replaced.  Especially  if  the  boat  is  used 
in  salt  water,  bright  metal  hardware  and  trim  should  be 
waxed  or  polished  freciuently  throughout  the  season. 

Eriui])ment  should  be  thoroughly  inspected  at  the 
beginning  of  each  season.  Faulty  life  i)reseryers  may 
make  good  seat  cushions  but  they  won’t  be  of  much  use 
if  you  siuldenly  need  them  to  keep  you  afioat  in  an 
emergency.  Life  preseryers  and  jacket>  do  not  last 
forever.  Replace  them  as  soon  as  they  f.ail  to  do  their 
intended  job. 

An  anchor,  if  you  can  keep  from  losing  it,  should 
last  a lifetime.  Anchor  lines,  howeyer,  arc  a different 
story.  They  should  be  checked  periodically  for  rot  and 
fraying.  You’ll  find  your  liiies  will  last  a lot  longer  if 
they  are  dried  thoroughly  before  being  put  away. 

Inspect  the  steering  system  for  loose  cables  aiid 
IHilleys.  For  maximum  control,  cables  should  be  tight 
and  free  of  excessiye  wear.  A frayed  cable  will  some- 
times Ifind  and  make  steering  difficult. 

Don’t  oxerlook  the  electrical  system.  Make  "ure 
running  lights  and  other  accessories  are  o|)erating 
]>roperly  and  the  wiring  is  in  good  condition.  If  your 
boat  is  e((ui])ped  with  an  automotiye  type  battery,  check 
for  cracks  and  corrosion  on  the  battery  and  cables.  It’^ 
a good  idea  to  start  the  season  with  a fully  ch.irged 
battery. 

Your  trailer  will  also  reepiire  some  prei)aration.  In- 
spect the  tires  for  wear  and  see  that  they  are  jxroixerly 
inflated.  Pull  the  wheels  and  check  the  bearings.  Water 
will  sometimes  get  past  the  seals  and  cause  the  bearing 
to  rust.  \\  heel  bearings  should  be  repacked  at  least 
once  each  year. 

Be  sure  the  rollers  turn  freely.  A few  droi)s  of  oil 
will  help  keep  them  free.  Also  check  and  lubricate  the 
coupling  mechanism.  Tf  the  trailer  is  e<|uii)j)ed  with 
lights,  a thin  coating  of  waterproof  grease  will  protect 
the  sockets  from  corrosion. 
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LARGEMOUTH  BASS  FRY  ROUNDUP 

rhoio  Story  by  Jofmuy  Xickhis 

These  scenes  of  a Pyinatnning  project  conducted  by  pcr'onncl 
of  the  Linesville  Hatchery,  Pennsylvania  b'i>h  L'oinini-"ion,  sliow 
how  largeinoutli  bass  fry  are  rounded  up.  ’I'he  xauing  ba>s  are 
brought  from  the  lake,  placed  in  tanks  until  a full  truckload  i- 
accpiired,  then  they  are  transferred  to  other  hatcheries  and  held 
until  they  reach  tingerling  size,  usirdly  2 to  a inches.  They  are 
then  removed  and  stocked  in  public  waters. 

1)  Like  Florida  Seminoles,  Commission  employes  work  through 
dense  aquatic  growths  of  Pymatuning.  Man  in  bow  keeps  sharp 
eye  out  for  schools  of  bass. 

2)  Bass  fry  scurry  for  cover  at  approach  of  netters. 

3)  Bob  Smith  about  to  dig  in  for  a try  with  the  net. 

4)  The  fry,  as  seen  in  an  aquarium,  compared  with  a penny  for 
size. 

5)  Netted  bass  mixed  with  much  vegetation. 

6)  Sea  of  lily  pads  hampers  work  but  this  is  where  the  try  are. 

7)  Netted  bass  are  placed  in  tubs. 

8)  Tubs  full,  boats  meet  tanker  craft  for  trip  to  hatchery. 

9)  After  unloading,  netters  go  back  for  another  tub  load. 

10)  Tanker  boat  heaves  to  for  another  tub. 

11)  Tubs  loaded  in  Commission  trucks. 

12)  Tubs  are  unloaded  into  hatchery  holding  pools. 

13)  Fry  find  temporary  quarters  at  hatchery  until  dispatched  to 
other  hatcheries. 

14)  Ardent  bass  fiisherman  Bob  Smith  displays  a fine  specimen 
caught  at  Franks  Point,  Pymatuning  Lake. 


Muskellunge— Northern  Pike— 
Walleye— Pickerel  Season 
Now  Open  in  Pennsylvania 
Inland  Waters 

'I'he  fishing  season  for  innskellunge,  northern  pike, 
walleye  and  ])ickerel  opened  on  Alay  12  on  inland 
waters  of  the  Commonwealth,  h'ishing  for  these  s]>ecies 
will  remain  legal  until  midnight,  March  14,  1963. 

.Size  and  creel  limits  governing  the  taking  of  these 
s]>ecies  in  inland  waters  are  as  f(.)llows:  muskellunge, 
2 ]>er  day,  minimum  length — ,10  inches;  northern  pike, 
(>  per  day,  minimum  length — 20  inches:  ])ickerel  and 
walleye,  6 of  e;ich  s]>ecies  per  day,  minimum  length — 
1 ,s  inches. 

d'he  walleye  is  found  in  the  large  rivers,  the  Dela- 
ware, Juniata,  Susquehanna  and  Allegheny.  They  are 
aCo  ])resent  in  many  lakes,  and  excellent  fishing  for 
lhi>  s])ccies  i^  found  in  large  lakes  and  reservoirs  such 
a>  I ’ym.'ituning,  C'onneaut  and  Wallenpau])ack.  Although 
fishing  is  best  in  the  larger  rivers  and  lakes,  some  small 
lakes  ])rovide  walleye  fi.shing. 

If  you  re  interested  in  fishing  for  nothern  pike  in 
Pennsylvania,  some  good  fishing  can  he  enjoyed  in 
Conneaut  Lake,  Conneaut  Alarsh  and  Canadohta  Lake 
in  Crawford  County.  In  Mercer  County,  Otter  Creek, 
Sandy  Creek,  Neshannock  Creek  and  Sandy  l^ake  pro- 
\ide  ])ike  fishing.  Some  northerns  are  caught  in  French 
Creek  and  the  Allegheny  River  in  Venango  County. 
i’res(|ue  Isle  Hay  on  Lake  Erie  is  another  j)opular  ]uke 
water.  In  adflition  to  these  waters,  northerns  were  in- 
troduced in  Crooked  Creek  blood  Control  Reservoir 
in  .Armstrong  County;  Clade  Run  Lake,  Huller  County; 
•Sugar  Lake,  Crawford  County;  Ifaton  Reservoir,  birie 
County:  .Somerset  Lake,  .Somerset  County;  and  the 
Youghiogheny  Flood  Control  Reservoir. 

I he  ])ickerel  is  one  of  the  most  j'opular  game  fishes 
of  the  northeastern  ]>ortion  of  the  Commonwealth.  ])ar- 
ticularly  in  the  Pocono  region.  ,'\n  inhabitant  of  many 
of  the  lakes  and  streams  which  are  tributaries  of  the 
Susf|ueh;inna  and  Delaware  Ru'ers,  this  pdce  is  not 
found  in  the  western  counties  which  lie  in  the  Alle- 
gheny drainage. 

1 he  range  of  the  muskellunge,  which  was  originall}' 
confimsl  to  waters  mostly  in  the  northwestern  region 
of  the  state,  h.as  been  extended  to  include  some  45 
water  areas  in  32  counties,  as  a result  of  fish  manage- 
ment work  done  by  tbe  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission, 
Legal  size  muskies — 30  inches  or  more  in  length — 
have  been  taken  from  most  areas  where  plantings  have 
been  made  for  fonr  or  more  years. 

I he  C omnu.^sion  s nuwkellunge  stocking  program 
was  stai  ted  on  an  exjierimental  basis  with  the  stocking 
of  only  840  fingerlings  in  1653.  ddfis  has  now  been  ex'^ 
tended  to  the  point  wheie  more  than  20,000  fingerhng's 
are  being  released  each  vear. 

.Although  we  have  not  yet  seen  ].ositive  evidence  that 


Memo  to  Anglers— 
Summary  of  Inland  Waters 

Seasons,  Sizes  and  Creel  Limits 

BASS,  largemouth  and  smallmouth — June  16 — opening 
day. 

Minimum  length — 9 inches.  Number  allowed  for  one 
day — 6 (combined  species). 

WALLEYE  AND  PICKEREL— opened  May  12. 

Minimum  length — 15  inches.  Number  allowed  for 
one  day— 6 (each  species). 

MUSKELLUNGE— opened  May  12. 

Minimum  length — 30  inches.  Number  allowed  for 
one  day — 2. 

PIKE,  Northern — opened  May  12. 

Minimum  length— 20  inches.  Number  allowed  for 
one  day — 6. 

SUNFISH,  all  species — open  year  around.  No  minimum 
size. 

YELLOW  PERCH 
CRAPPIES,  ROCK  BASS 
CATFISH,  SUCKERS 

Number  allowed  for  one  day — 50  of  each  or  50 
combined. 

BAIT  FISH  AND  FISH  BAIT — open  year  around.  No 
minimum  size. 

Number  allowed  for  one  day— 35  each,  50  combined. 


the  muskellunge  are  reproducing  in  their  new  locations, 
because  of  the  excellent  growth  being  shown,  we  have 
good  reason  to  hope  natural  reproduction  will  take  place. 

The  Commission’s  muskellunge  program  is  described 
in  a booklet.  “Pennsylvania’s  Aduskellunge  Program.’’ 
Author  of  the  booklet  is  Keen  IFiss,  fishery  biologist 
of  the  Commission’s  Henner  Spring  Fish  Research 
Station.  The  booklet  is  free  upon  request  to  the  Con- 
servation Education  Division,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission, Harrisburg. 

The  water  areas  in  the  state  where  muskellunge  now 
are  to  be  found  are  as  follows : 

NORTH  WEST  REGION  : Presque  Isle  Bay,  Con- 
neaut Creek,  Edinboro  Lake,  Lake  LeBoeuf,  LeBoeuf 
Creek  and  LTnion  City  Reservoir  in  Erie  County;  Cus- 
sewago  Creek  and  Conneautee  Creek  in  Erie  and  Craw- 
ford Counties:  French  Creek  in  Erie,  Crawford  and 
Venango  Counties;  Drakes  Mill  Dam,  Canadohta  Lake, 
Conneaut  Lake,  Pymatuning  Reservoir  and  Sugar  Lake 
in  Crawford  County ; Shenango  River  in  Mercer  and 
Lawrence  Counties ; Sandy  Lake  in  Mercer  County ; 
Big  Neshannock  Creek  in  Lawrence  County;  Allegheny 
River  in  Venango,  Forest  and  Warren  Counties;  Tio- 
nesta  Reservoir  and  Tionesta  Creek  in  Forest  County; 
Brokenstraw  Creek  and  Connewango  Creek  in  Warren 
County ; and  Connoquenessing  Creek  in  Butler  County, 

NORTHCENTRAL  REGION:  Hills  Creek  Dam 
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in  Tioga  Comity ; Bald  Eagle  Creek  in  Clinton  and 
Centre  Counties ; Black  IMoshannon  Dam  in  Centre 
County;  and  Middle  Creek  Dam  in  Snyder  County. 

NORTHEAST  REGION:  North  Branch  of 'the 
Susquehanna  Riyer  in  Bradford  and  M’yoming  Coun- 
ties; Lake  Jean  in  Luzerne  County;  Gouldsboro  Lake 
in  M’ayne  and  Monroe  Counties ; and  Lower  Promised 
Land  Lake  in  Pike  County. 

SOUTHWEST  REGION  : Allegheny  Riyer  in  Clar- 
ion and  Armstrong  Counties  ; Dutch  Fork  Lake  and 
Canonsburg  Lake  in  ^^’ashington  County;  South  Fork, 
Ten  Alile  Creek  in  Greene  County ; and  Somerset  Lake 
in  .Somerset  County. 

SOUTHCENTRAL  REGION : Raystown  Dam  in 
Huntingdon  County;  Shawnee  State  Park  Lake  and 
Gordon  Lake  in  Bedford  County  ; and  Opossum  Lake 
in  Cumherland  County. 

SOUTHEAST  REGION:  Safe  Harbor  Dam  in 
Lancaster  County ; York  Hayen  Dam  and  Goyernor 
Pinchot  State  Park  Lake  in  York  County ; Brandywine 
Creek  in  Chester  County ; Green  Lane  Reseryoir  in 
Montgomery  County ; and  Unami  Creek  in  Bucks 
County. 


OUTDOOR  BOOKS... 

“MAN  AGAINST  MUSKY,”  by  Howard  Levy  (The  Stack- 
pole  Company,  Harrisburg,  Pa.). 

Now  here  is  a gentleman  who  writes  softly  but  carries  a big 
baseball  bat ! Certainly  this  is  not  the  only  equipment  Mr.  Levy 
uses  to  catch  big  muskellunge  he  so  simply  describes  in  his 
new  book.  He  declares  . . . “if  you're  not  a trout  fisherman, 
in  fact,  if  you’re  not  a fisherman  at  all,  I caution  you  . . . 
DANGER  AHEAD,  PROCEED  AT  YOUR  OWN  RISK! 
Keep  your  eyes  ahead,  never  look  to  right  or  left,  if  you  stop 
long  enough  to  look  around,  get  some  ideas  . . . you're  a lost 
soul !” 

The  author  begins  by  admitting  he  has  been  infected  by  a 
rare  germ  defying  all  antibiotics  . . . that  he  is  a musky  fisher- 
man, and  has  been  since  1931.  How  he  got  started  on  the  musky 
kick  and  the  long  road  to  musky  success  may  be  just  the 
avenue  for  an  angler’s  short-cut  to  “musky  madness.” 

Air.  Levy  keeps  a sort  of  diary  but  he  writes  not  by  items 
but  by  rounds.  As  an  example,  in  part:  "Round  No.  2:  Satur- 
day, July  8,  1944.  Cloudy,  threatening.  This  incident  which  cov- 
ered an  afternoon’s  casting  by  Joan,  Lawrence  Ruttan  and  me, 

. . . resulted  in  5 'lunge  boated  and  one  large  fish  lost,  all  the 
action  occurring  within  the  hours  of  3 and  4 p.m.  . . .” 

The  baseball  bat  previously  referred  to  is  used  by  the  author 
to  tap  a musky  gently  on  the  noggin  after  he’s  boated  and 
again  it  is  a minor  piece  of  equipment,  considering  the  straight- 
forward account  of  the  tackle  used.  With  the  stepped-up 
muskellunge  program  in  Pennsylvania,  I think  this  book  is  just 
what  was  needed  all  along.  As  the  author  goes  on  to  say  . . . 
“the  muskellunge  fisherman  is  an  unique  misfit  in  this  great 
army  of  sports  fans,  for  his  Christmas  morning  may  never  come, 
or  at  the  very  best,  might  come  only  after  long  years  of  waiting.” 
Recalling  the  words  written  by  an  editor  of  a sports  magazine 
• . . “if  you  catch  a musky,  of  any  size,  you  are  a very  Iuck>- 
person.  If  you  catch  a muskellunge  of  20  pounds  or  over,  you 
can  consider  yourself  most  fortunate.  But,  Brother,  if  you 
ever  land  a musky  30  pounds  or  over,  you  belong  to  one  of  the 
most  exclusive  fraternities  in  the  sports  world !” 


BIOLOGY  BRIEFS 

Have  You  Slipped  on 
Any  Diatoms  Lately? 

By  DANIEL  H.  HEYL 

Regional  Fishery  Manager 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 

o UR  wonderful  sport  of  fishing  i>  not  witlumt  it-  hazard-. 
.Among  other  things,  we  occasionally  have  to  contend  with 
bad  roads,  rattlesnakes  and  slippery  rock.-.  The  latter  i-  the 
suliject  of  this  discussion. 

Do  you  ever  wonder,  after  a day’s  fishing,  -lipjiing  .and 
sliding  from  one  place  to  another,  just  \\h:it  made  tho-e 
miserable  rocks  that  way.  Well,  certain  biologists  have  -t tidied 
this  phenomenon  and  have  come  up  w ith  some  intere-ting  linding-. 

Public  Enemy  Number  One  among  the  "slippery  rock  causer-” 
are  the  diatoms.  Diatoms  are  the  tiny  single-celled  algae  la 
primitive  [dant  form)  mostly  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  I'hey 
are  commonly  found  attachetl  to  rocks  and  other  bottom  material 
in  the  streams  throughout  the  state.  These  tiny  plant-,  which 
sometimes  encrust  the  rocks  of  a stream  in  great  nnmhei  -.  make 
the  surface  of  the  rocks  slippery. 

While  they  often  make  walking  in  streams  difficult,  they  are 
a very  important  source  of  food  to  many  aquatic  insects.  Ma>- 
flies  and  stoneflies,  which  are  important  trout  foods,  depend  a 
great  deal  on  diatoms  for  food.  By  simple  deduction,  then  we 
can  see  that  if  diatoms  are  scarce,  trout  food  may  al-o  lu 
scarce  and  the  resulting  permanent  trout  population  will  he 
fewer  in  number  and  smaller  in  size.  Generally  speaking,  streams 
which  have  the  most  fertile  waters,  the  most  stable  tlow.-  and 
bottoms  have  the  greatest  number  of  diatoms. 

Diatoms  are  sensitive  to  pollution,  particularly  acid  mine 
drainage  and  industrial  pollution.  In  streams  recei\ing  pollution 
the  diatom  population  is  invariably  changed.  .V  slight  pollution 
will  remove  the  least  tolerant  specie-  to  pollution  tir-t.  In- 
creased pollution  will  eliminate  more  and  more  species  until 
finally  in  the  case  of  severe  pollution  virtnall_\'  all  of  the  diatom- 
will  have  been  destroyed.  A’ou  seldom  sliii  in  a stream  polluti'd 
with  acid  mine  drainage. 
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Commission  Officials  Inspect 
Lehigh  Steelhead  Project 

-Photo  Courtesy  Allentown  Morning  Call 

The  prosjK'cls  of  establishing  annual  runs  of  steel- 
head  trout  in  the  Lehigh  River  and  it^  major  cold- 
water  tributaries  as  well  as  the  beauties  of  Allentown's 
parkwav  sv>tem  were  the  main  conversational  pieces 
during  a recent  tour  of  state  and  local  conservation 
peo])le.  The  tour  moved  along  the  Little  Lehigh,  Cedar 
Creek  and  Joixlan  J’ark  areas. 

Heading  the  inspection  trij).  made  in  a chartered  bus, 
were  ,\lbert  Al.  Day,  executive  director  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania b'i.sh  Commission;  Ray  Williams,  of  Last  P>angor, 
area  fish  commissioner;  and  Xorinan  Sickles,  of  Lhn- 
maus,  district  h.sh  warden. 

Re])resentati ves  from  the  local  conservation  groups 
were;  Mark  Passaro,  Alorton  Ah  \^.  White,  Calvin  J. 
Kern.  ITm  Roth.  R.  P.  Stimmel,  Alike  Fedorak.  Jimmy 
llierv.  Rav  Alover,  and  Charlie  lleimbach.  ( Ifficially  on 
hand  for  the  Citv  Parks  Dejiartment  were;  Dr.  Samuel 
I'enstermacher,  cit\'  councilman;  and  Joseph  (lacken- 
bach.  suiierintendent  of  jiarks. 

.Asked  whether  steelhead  trout  have  a possibility  of 
establishing  themselves  here  on  the  east  coast.  Day  said 
that  it  was  a 50-50  chance.  At  the  jiresent  time  there 
are  about  8,000  steelhead  trout  being  raised  at  the  local 
hatchery  for  liberation  in  the  Lehigh  River  and  its 
major  cold  water  tributaries. 

I he  eggs,  through  the  Fish  Commission  and  AA’ash- 
ington  State  Dei>artment  of  Came  were  obtained  from 
spring  run  fish  last  year,  'fhey  were  fiown  east  and 
hatched  at  tlie  Fish  Commission's  ]dant  at  Jdeasam 
Alount  in  AN’ayne  County.  The  young  fish  were  then 
transferred  to  the  local  hatchen-  last  October. 

.At  present  time  the  young  steelheads  are  from  three 
to  five  inches  in  length.  The  fish,  when  released,  should 
be  about  8-10  inches.  They  are  expected  to  make  their 
way  down  the  Big  Lehigh,  into  the  Delaware  River  and 
then — if  they  can  survive  pollution  blocks — into  the 
.Atlantic  Ocean. 

If  successful,  these  fi^h  would  return  in  about  four 
years  to  their  place  of  stocking.  .Steelheads  of  a four- 
year  run  average  from  eight  to  twelve  ])ounds. 

.Another  batch  of  steelhead  eggs  is  now  being  hatched 
by  tbe  Fi'h  Commission  at  Pleasant  Alount  Hatchery. 
1 he,^e.  and  others,  are  to  be  transferred  to  the  local 
hatchery,  ihi'.  fall.  AA  hile  the  I'ish  Commission  ]U‘o- 
\ddes  the  hatching  facilities  and  keeps  the  young  fish 
tor  scwr.al  montlw.  the  major  cost  of  care  and  feeding 
is  borne  by  the  Lehigh  County  Fish  and  Game  Pro- 
tective -Association. 

luT'c-]  car  Program 

Ihe  slocking  ])rogr;im  is  l)eing  continued  for  a period 
of  h\'e  years  to  see  whether  or  not  steelhead  trout  cvill 
take  hold  in  eastern  waters.  The  fact  that  Atlantic  shad 
and  striped  liass  have  taken  hold  in  the  Pacific  rvaters 
when  ti ans]ikantefl  from  tlie  east  ocean  may  prove  re- 


ALBERT  M.  DAY,  executive  director,  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  inspects  trout  netted  from  the  cold  spring  run 
at  the  former  Trexler  trout  farm.  Watching  are  Morton  V.  V. 
White,  director,  Lehigh  County  Federation  of  Sportsmen's 
Clubs;  Don  Jacobs  (holding  net);  and  Mark  F.  Passaro,  presi- 
dent of  the  Lehigh  County  Fish  and  Game  Protective  As- 
sociation. 

ciprocal  when  the  steelheads  from  western  waters  are 
])lanted  here  in  the  east,  concluded  Day. 

Also  carefully  watching  the  local  experiment  is  Fish 
Commission  member  Ray  AA’illiams,  of  East  Bangor. 
It  was  through  AAdlliams’  insistence  that  the  local  ex- 
])eriment  was  finally  a])proved  by  other  members  of  the 
Commission. — Charles  A'clif  in  the  Morning  Call,  Allcn- 
lu7on. 


Fish,  Wildlife  People  May 
Have  Voice  in  New  Road  Lanes 

Streams  would  lie  reserved  for  fish  and  fishing  if 
Congress  adopts  companion  proposals  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  House  Public  AAMrks  Committees, 
wdiich  would  require  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior’s 
approval  of  ‘‘all  surveys,  plans,  specifications,  and  esti- 
mates” for  the  federal-aid  highways  systems,  the  AAHld-- 
life  Alanageinent  Institute  reports.  The  bills,  S.  27G7 
by  Senator  Lee  Aletcalf  (Mont.)  and  PI.R.  10269  and 
H.R.  10453  by  Congressmen  Henry  S.  Reuss  (AVis.) 
and  Arnold  Olsen  (Mont.),  seek  to  give  fish  and  wild- 
life interests  a voice  in  selecting  routes  for  highw^ays 
constructed  wdth  federal  financial  assistance. 

State  fish  and  game  departments  seldom  can  convince 
highw^ay  planners  that  new-  roads  should  avoid  stream' 
beds,  that  gravel  should  not  be  dredged  from  streams 
for  construction  purposes. 
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CLUB  MEMOS 

New  officers  chosen  by  the  Wissahickon  Valley  Watershed 

Association  recently  were : Ernest  G.  Enck,  president ; Robert 
McLean,  vice  president;  Philip  H.  Ward,  III,  secretary;  and 
Thomas  Dolan,  lY,  treasurer.  The  association's  Second  Annual 
Conservation  Award  this  year  went  to  Arthur  F.  Loeben, 
Montgomery  County  Planning  Director. 


The  PENNSYLA’ANIA  ANGLER  staff  joins  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association  in  mourn- 
ing the  loss  of  loyal  member  and  conservationist,  Jack  iMagruder. 
Although  in  failing  health  he  was  on  duty  at  the  Alarch  Sports- 
men’s Show  in  Philadelphia  and  managed  to  attend  the  80th 
Anniversary  Banquet  of  the  club.  He  will  be  missed  in  all 
state  conservation  circles. 


In  the  Sportscaster,  monthly  bulletin  published  by  the 
Perkiomen  Valley  Sportsmen's  Association,  j.  Edward  Iloutz, 
Editor,  included  the  following  sketch  : For  many  years  we  had 
fished  with  this  guy,  one  of  the  greatest  all-around  fishermen 
this  nation  ever  has  had.  In  his  60-odd  years  of  fishing  he  caught 
tons  of  fish  on  artificial  lures. 

We  should  have  suspected  something  by  the  way  he  chose  ties 
which  clashed  discordantly  with  his  attire,  but  we  didn't.  But 
one  day  we  discovered  be  was  totally  color  blind  . . . couldn't 
tell  red  from  gray. 

So  we  said,  “Hey,  wait  a minute.  Why  do  you  take  all  that 
time  to  paw  over  and  study  your  lures  before  t}-ing  one  on,  to 
fool  a fish,  if  you’re  color  blind?" 

His  answer,  "Oh,  I’m  not  choosing  a color,  I'm  picking  a 
lure  with  the  most  teeth  marks  !" 

Think  on  this  one  a bit,  we  have  many  times  since ! Fishermen 
can  conjure  up  very  odd  appivjaches. 

Mark  Passaro,  president  of  Lehigh  County  Fish  and  Game 

Protective  Assn.,  has  appointed  a new  committee  for  studying 
and  advising  on  special  club  projects  under  chairmanship  of 
R.  P.  Stimmel.  Other  members  are;  Charles  Nehf,  Mort  White, 
Larry  Knoblach,  Charles  “Jack"  Houser,  Robert  Plarr,  /\1 
Bortz,  Joseph  Gackenbach,  Boyd  Walker,  Bob  W'essner,  Wil- 
liam Reimert  and  Zeke  Witwer.  Also  appointed  was  a new 
club  librarian.  Mrs.  Thomas  Beidler  was  named  to  keep  a 
permanent  record  of  all  club  activities. 


The  York  County  Federation  of  Sportsmen's  Clubs  held 
their  annual  banquet  on  April  10  at  Emigsville  with  more  than 
250  persons  in  attendance.  Eddie  Schneider  and  Gil  David  were 
in  charge  of  the  affair.  Pennsylvania  I'ish  Commission  Regional 
Warden  Supervisor  John  Ogden,  District  Warden  Paul  Alartin 
and  PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER  editor,  George  Forrest, 
attended. 


Fred  C.  Dutt  has  been  appointed  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
West  Chester  Fish  and  Game  Association.  He  replaces  J.  Clyde 
AIcMullen  who  has  been  acting  secretary  but  left  his  post 
because  of  pressure  of  other  duties. 


According  to  reports  memberships  of  the  Lehigh  County  Fish 
and  Game  Protective  Association  continued  to  climb  ahead  of 
last  year’s  figures.  President  Mark  Passaro  was  pleased  with 
the  club’s  progress  the  past  year.  A young  lady  turned  up  for 
the  fly  tying  classes  sponsored  by  the  club  and  Instructor  Joe 
Samusevich  reports  she  is  doing  very  well.  The  course  is 
offered  to  both  boys  and  girls  at  no  fee  but  each  student  buys 
his  own  equipment  and  materials. 


Junior  Conservation  Comp 
Enrollment  Near 

High  school  boys  from  all  sections  of  I ’enns}  lv;ini;i 
will  he  enrolled  again  this  summer  at  the  junior  Con- 
servation Camp  to  Ite  held  at  .Ctone  \’;dlev.  ne.ar  Cni- 
versity  Park. 

The  camp,  which  was  first  held  in  1948,  is  sponsored 
by  the  1’enn.sylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen's  Clubs, 
an  affiliate  of  the  National  \\  ildlife  Federation,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Pennsylvania  State  Cniversiiy. 

Charles  W.  Stoddart,  Jr.,  director  of  continuing  edu- 
cation for  the  College  of  Physical  education  and  .\th- 
letics  at  the  Cniversity,  continues  to  serve  as  <lirector 
for  the  camp. 

He  e.xplains  that  the  camp  is  open  to  hoys  who  are 
freshmen  or  sophomores  in  high  school  during  the  enr- 
rent  academic  year  and  wdto  have  not  previotisl}'  .at- 
tended the  camp. 

The  Divisions  of  the  1^'ederation  have  been  assigned 
tpiotas  for  the  following  dates : Southwest  and  Stnith 
Central,  July  1 to  14;  Northwest  and  North  Central, 
July  15  to  28;  Southern  and  Northeast,  July  29  to 
^Vugust  1 1 ; .and  Central  and  Southeast,  August  12  to  2o. 

Wdiile  the  majority  of  Itoys  who  will  attend  will  be 
sent  by  the  Divisions  of  the  Federation,  there  are 
vacancies  for  other  boys  who  may  be  sponsored  1>\ 
women’s  clubs,  garden  clubs,  and  other  comservation 
agencies. 

The  purposes  of  the  program  are  to  enable  bo_\  s to 
learn  the  conservation  or  wise  use  of  our  natural  re- 
sources— soil,  forests,  water,  minerals,  and  wildlife  ; to 
profit  from  a rich  camping  experience  while  studying 
conservation  education  ; to  prepare  for  citizenship  and 
service  in  home  communities;  to  learn  to  live,  work, 
and  play  together;  to  develop  interests  in  outdoor 
hobbies  atid  activities ; and  to  prepare  young  leaders  in 
the  conservation  education  of  the  various  communities 
of  the  state. 

It  is  hoped  that  boys  attemling  the  camp  will  become 
leaders  in  conservation  activities  in  their  home  ;ire;i>. 

The  program  includes  lectures  and  field  trijis  which 
deal  with  such  phases  of  conservation  education  a--  wild 
plant  and  animal  food,  stream  pollution  and  purilica- 
tion  of  water,  reforestation,  tree  planting,  forest  man- 
agement, stream  improvement  and  fish  hatchery  prob- 
lems. soil  and  land  caiiabilities,  farm  planning,  farm 
fish  ponds,  farm  and  forest  game  and  habitat,  minend 
resources  of  I’enusylvania,  reclamation  of  himls,  erosion, 
and  meteorology. 

In  addition,  firearms  satety,  firing  on  the  range,  lly 
and  bail  casting,  archery,  and  fly  tying  are  t;mght. 


The  Chambersburg  Rod  and  Gun  Club  and  Radio  Station 
WCBG  are  again  sponsoring  the  animal  children's  trout  fishing 
rodeo  on  June  23  at  Fort  McCord,  in  Dennis  Creek,  I'ranklin 
County.  All  children  are  welcome  to  attend  according  to 
.Maynard  Burkett,  chairman  of  the  Rodeo  Committee  of  the  club. 


Nothing  begins  big.  Great  things  grose  out  of  small  things. 
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STREAM  NOTES 


At  1 p.ni.  on  April  20  I assisted  in  stocking  trout  at  North 
I’ark  Lake.  While  patrolling  the  lake  at  5 p.m.  the  same  day  I 
saw  Lou  Deviek,  Verona  angler,  land  a 16-inch  rainbow.  I 
noticed  this  fish  had  a distended  stomach  and  -when  it  was  cut 
open  it  contained  42  salmon  eggs  of  assorted  colors,  d night 
crawlers,  1 minnow  and  1 red  worm.  Now  here  was  a fish 
that  really  ])ut  on  the  feed  hag,  averaging  one  bait  every  6 min- 
utes.— District  Warden  Stanley  Paulakovich  ( .\llegheny ) . 

# 

District  Warden  Kenneth  Aley  (Potter)  found  from  2 to  8 
inches  of  snow  over  his  area  opening  day  of  trout  season.  One 
angler  suggested  ditching  the  rods  for  skiing  or  something.  On 
the  night  of  .April  27,  last,  Kichard  Pmrrous,  of  (laleton,  caught 
a 2,1-inch  eel  out  of  Pine  Creek  near  .\nsonia.  Pa.  This  is  the 
first  eel  taken  in  this  area  in  years.  Ilow  the  eel  got  into  the 
creek  is  a good  ciuestion. 

# 

While  on  [latrol  along  the  shoreline  at  Pymatuning  Lake, 
I checked  a Joseph  Gelormini,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  He  had  been 
trying  at  the  lake  for  muskies  for  five  years,  never  a bit  of 
luck.  On  .\[iril  27,  1962,  he  hooked  a musky  using  a large  chub 
for  hail.  He  landed  the  fish,  continued  fishing.  He  had  another 
hit  and  was  doing  very  well  until  he  got  the  fish  close  to  shore 
but  lost  it.  Here  was  five  years  of  effort  and  no  hits  when  all 
ol  a sudden,  two  hits,  one  fish  landed:  it  was  tagged  by  the  Fish 
Commission,  according  to  Hatchery  Superintendent  Sheryl 
Hood,  in  .\iiril,  163k. — District  Warden  Raymond  Hoover 
(tf  raw  ford  ). 

# 

Sle\  e W asko,  ol  Puller,  Pa.,  after  trying  for  35  years  for  a 
big  trout  finally  nailed  a 24j4“incli  brown  trout  in  Beai' 

Creek.  Wasko  told  District  Warden  Clifton  E.  Iman  (Putler 
and  Peaver)  the  trout  had  4 hooks  in  its  mouth  when  he  landed 
it.  Look>  like  a ,guy  should  just  keep  on  trying. 

# 

I )onald  .Motter  and  Carl  Rodgers,  of  Oil  City,  Pa.,  were 
lishing  together  hut  on  opposite  banks  of  Lower  Two-AIile  Run, 
\ enango  County,  on  opening  day  of  trout  season.  They  were 
both  Using  salmon  eggs  and  each  had  a strike  at  the  same  instant. 
I‘..u'h  hooked  a trout  . . . the  same  trout!  An  8-inch  rainbow 
had  taken  the  baits  of  both  fishermen. — District  Warden  Clarence 
W.  Shearer  ( Venango) . 

# 

Hunng  the  week  of  .April  23rd  the  shad  made  an  initial 
appearance  in  the  tidal  areas  of  the  Delaware  River,  on  their 
wav  u]islream  to  sjiawn.  One  of  the  shad  experts  along  the  river 
Is  L.ii ne\  Porden,  of  \ ardley.  Pa.,  who  declares  the  catch- 
viie  I-  best  when  the  dogwood  blossoms  open  along  the 
oil.  e ( omii\  banks  oi  tlie  river.  Edward  Balderston,  of  the 
w".'!  m .Ciiorlsmen’.s  Clubs,  claims  Morrisville  top 
''^■‘‘''"1'  ’ uHiing  had.— District  Warden  Miles  D.  Witt 

I X I iri  lia: : ipi  I III- ! tuck-  i . 


District  Warden  Joseph  Bartley  i Pike)  believes  the  June- 
bei  I ,\  tiee  w.is  righlly  renamed  when  someone  tagged  it  with 
.kliad  Lush.  \\  e have  been  keejiing  close  watch  on  the  shad 


1 un  this  year  and  the  Shad  Pu^h'’  came  in  bloom  on  April  28. 
1 saw  the  first  shad  caught  on  April  2,S  at  Lackawaxen.  The 
shad  run  looks  very  fine  this  season  and  thev  must  certainly  he 
Itching  to  lie  caught.  While  fishing  with  Game  Protector 
Lnetski  and  Trooper  Edwin  Le.irce  at  Milford,  Kriefski  had 
a shad  up  fi)  the  boat  but  whi'n  I rooper  Pearce  tried  to  net  it. 
It  dove,  missed  the  net.  AT-t,  when  the  net  was  brought  up  it 
contained  another  shad  1 


FISH  WARDEN  HONORED.  Charles  Litwhiler,  veteran  Dis- 
trict Fish  Warden  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  v\/as 
honored  recently  by  the  Keystone  Fish  and  Game  Association 
at  a testimonial  dinner  held  at  Shamokin.  Presenting  a gift  to 
Litwhiler  are  Ralph  Klinger,  left,  and  Elery  Newbury,  presi- 
dent and  secretary,  respectively,  of  the  sportsmen's  club.  The 
400  persons  attending  heard  an  address  by  Warren  W.  Singer, 
assistant  to  the  executive  director  of  the  Fish  Commission. 
The  Hon.  Maynard  Bogart,  vice  president  of  the  Commission, 
and  H.  Clair  Fleeger,  Northeast  Regional  Warden  Supervisor, 
were  guests  at  the  dinner. 


While  checking  a trout  fisherman  and  his  son  recently  he 
told  me  the  following  story.  As  he  was  driving  along  the  stream 
he  noticed  a blue  jay  in  the  middle  of  the  road  attempting  to  fly 
but  obviously  in  distress.  He  stopped,  caught  the  jay  and  dis- 
covered it  had  swallowed  a fish  hook  with  a worm  on  it  and 
the  leader  attached  to  the  hook  had  wrapped  around  one  of  its 
wings,  binding  it  so  flight  was  impossible.  He  cut  the  hook 
from  the  leader,  untangled  the  jay  bird  and  released  it.  LOSE 
A HOOK  . . . SPARE  A BIRD  !-District  Warden  Willard 
G.  Persun  (Bradford). 

# 

The  operator  of  a diner  told  me  he  overheard  two  trout 
fishermen  discussing  their  action  and  one  said  he  had  caught  a 
fairly  nice  trout  that  day.  But  when  he  dressed  it  out  the  flesh 
of  the  fish  was  all  pink  inside  and  figuring  it  had  some  disease 
or  another,  threw  it  away.  The  diner  owner  asked  me  just  what 
was  the  trouble  with  that  trout.  I stated  that  these  are  the 
kind  I like  to  catch ! — District  Warden  Willard  G.  Persun 
(Bradford). 

# 

Francis  Kemp,  outdoor  writer  of  the  ITuntingdon  Daily  News, 
has  been  doing  good  trout  business  on  Standing  Stone  Creek 
according  to  District  Warden  Richard  Owens  (Huntingdon- 
Alifflin).  Don  Shoemaker,  of  Lewistown,  took  two  brown  trout 
from  Alusser  Run  at  McA^eytown,  23  and  18  inches. 

# 

Southcentral  Regional  Warden  Supervisor  Harold  Corbin 

tells  of  an  angler  he  saw  wading  the  stream  in  leisurely  fashion,  • 
hoping  for  a strike  but  little  concerned.  He  had  a small  transistor 
radio  strapped  to  his  person  listening  to  a baseball  game  as  he 
moved  down  the  creek.  It’s  hard  to  tell  just  what  would  have 
happened  if  he  would  have  hit  into  a big  trout  while  somebody 
hit  a home  run  on  the  radio ! 
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District  Warden  Kenneth  G.  Corey  (Warren)  says  there  is 
no  end  to  a warden’s  duties.  The  opening  of  trout  season  in  Ids 
areas  was  greeted  by  a covering  of  3-4  inches  of  snow.  Anglers 
were  standing  around  fires  like  deer  hunters  on  a cold  day. 
There  were  the  usual  wet  feet  but  one  man  asked  me  to  pull 
off  his  boots,  then  help  him  into  his  car.  then  start  the  motor, 
then  the  heater.  Then,  as  I was  driving  along  the  stream  I was 
hailed  by  a lady  fisherman  who  asked  me  to  unlock  her  car 
door  because  her  hands  were  so  cold  she  couldn't  get  the 
kev  in  the  lock ! 

# 

Charles  F.  Dietz,  of  York,  Pa.,  revealed  to  District  Warden 
Paul  Martin,  Jr.  ( York-E.  Adams),  his  economical  method  of 
transporting  live  bait  in  warm  weather.  He  uses  a small  rubber 
tube  leading  from  his  bait  bucket  in  the  rear  seat  of  his  car. 
While  driving  along  he  occasionalh-  blows  through  this  tube 
and  guarantees  the  bait  will  be  alive  and  peppy  when  you 
arrive  at  your  favorite  fishing  hole. 

# 

I talked  to  a lot  of  people  fishing  around  Conneaut  Lake 
recently  who  told  me  it  was  the  first  time  they  had  fished  in 
years.  They  read  so  much  about  fishing  in  the  newspapers  they 
decided  to  buy  a license  and  again  get  in  the  game.  With  pan 
fish  really  putting  on  a good  show,  nobody  was  disappointed. 
I observed  more  nonresident  licensed  anglers  this  season  than 
ever  before.  Conneaut  Creek,  only  14  miles  from  the  Ohio  line, 
had  32  Ohio  cars  parked  along  a five-mile  stretch  on  the  second 
day  of  the  season. — Regional  Warden  Supervisor  S.  Carlyle 
Sheldon. 

rf 

Most  people,  says  District  Warden  Paul  Martin,  Jr.,  when 
apprehended  violating  a fish  law  always  have  a reason.  While 
patrolling  the  Susquehanna  by  boat  with  Special  Fish  M'arden 
Marshall  recently,  we  were  handed  these  two  explanations  on 
the  same  day : One  man  apprehended  with  two  smallmouth 
bass  in  his  fish  bag  explained  ...  "I  am  going  to  return  them 
and  kept  them  only  because  I caught  them  twice  and  wanted  to 
keep  them  from  bothering  my  lines.”  Another  angler  found 
fishing  without  a license  figures  . . . ‘T  don't  need  a license  to 
fish  here  because  Fm  in  tidewater.”  His  son  and  daughter-in- 
law  with  him,  both  had  licenses. 

# 

Bernard  Zukus,  state  trooper  stationed  in  Bedford  County, 
told  District  Warden  William  E.  Mclinay  (Bedford)  that  while 
he  was  cleaning  a brown  trout  he  found  a filter  from  a cigarette 
in  the  stomach  of  the  fish.  Even  the  fish  are  becoming  “filter- 
conscious” in  their  smoking  habits  these  days. 

# 

I was  seated  at  the  Fish  Commission  display  at  the  sports 
show  in  Bellevue  April  10,  when  two  small  boys,  about  7 years 
old,  stood  in  front  of  the  adjoining  Game  Commission  display 
of  mounted  hawks  and  other  Pennsyh’ania  birds  including  the 
ruffed  grouse,  wood  duck.  They  gazed  in  awe  at  the  wonders 
of  nature.  After  minutes  of  silence  one  small  boy  turned  to 
me  and  asked  . . . "Hey,  Mister,  is  them  pigeons  alive?" — 
District  Warden  Stanley  Paulakovich  (Allegheny). 


A body  of  water  is  like  a farm.  The  water  and  the  plant  life 
in  it  are  the  pasture,  the  animal  plankton,  the  cows  and  fish 
are  the  predators.  To  manage  a farm  on  land,  it  is  necessary 
to  control  the  factors  in  production  to  attain  good  yields.  This 
is  relatively  simple  because  one  person  owns  the  land  and  will 
usually  do  what  is  necessary.  On  public  waters  the  picture  is 
different.  Instead  of  one  owner,  there  are  thousands,  each 
participating  in  the  cropping. — IVisconsin  Conservation 


Old  Ugly  and  the  Persnickety  Bass 

By  CHAUNCY  K.  LIVELY 

Se\’I',RAL  years  ago  I was  hugging  the  shoreline  of 
a small  lake  and  hooked  a good  bass  Ijack  in  the  reed- 
along  a shallow  bay.  .\s  1 unhooked  the  l.'a-"  two 
freshly  caught  dragonfly  nymphs  fell  from  hi>  yawning 
maw.  The  bass  was  released  but  one  of  the  nymphs  wa- 
put  in  a small  bottle  and  brought  home  to  ])o."e  a^  a 
model  at  the  fly  tying  yise  as  I tried  to  make  an  imita- 
tion of  him. 

Two  attempts  were  made  with  dilterent  comhination- 
of  materials  before  I had  what  I felt  wa."  a reasonable 
imitation  of  the  natural.  But  as  I looked  at  the  ih>i>- 
eyes  and  bulging  abdomen  of  the  new  fly  1 could  think 
of  no  name  more  appropriate  for  him  than  Old  Ugl}'. 

Then  I got  to  thinking  about  nymphs  and  bass  tind 
about  how  successful  some  of  the  bait  boys  were  with 
hellgrammites  on  the  Allegheny,  so  I decided  to  try 
to  tie  an  imitation  of  this  biggest  of  all  aquatic  nymi)hs. 
the  Dobsonfly  larya. 

The  first  attempt  at  tying  the  hellgrammite  was  a 
lucky  one  and  it  looked  just  right.  Or  as  right  as  ;i 
hellgrammite  is  supposed  to  look,  which  isn't  \er\-. 
From  a purely  aesthetic  standpoint  he  didn't  e\en  look 
as  good  as  Old  Ugly.  So  naturalb'  he  was  christened 
kfld  Double  Ugh'. 

Well,  the  Old  Ugly  brothers  rode  around  with  me  for 
(juite  a while  before  they  tyere  used.  In  fact,  they  were 
all  but  forgotten  until  the  following  summer  when  our 
family  spent  a week  at  a Crawford  County  lake  in 
sweltering  weather. 

Bass  bugging  was  good  as  long  as  _\  ou  were  out  on 
the  lake  from  before  daybreak  until  9:00  and  again 
from  early  eyening  until  after  midnight.  Xaturally 
we  took  adyantage  of  these  two  daily  (and  nightly) 
sessions  but  there  was  a yoid  of  about  ten  hours  during 
the  day  when  the  bass  were  down.  And  ;is  long  as  there 
are  good  bass  in  the  lake  who  wants  to  settle  for  less 
than  an  eighteen-hour  Ashing  day?  Fishing  is  relaxation 
and  we’re  there  to  relax,  aren’t  we  ? 

Anyway,  it  wasn’t  until  the  third  day  that  1 got 
smart  enough  to  remember  Old  Ugly  in  my  kit  and  we 
set  out  at  high  noon  to  giye  him  his  baiitism.  Well,  the 
results  were  sometimes  more  than  gratif_\  ing.  ,\11  we 
had  to  do  was  find  a good  pocket  in  the  pike  weeds,  let 
C)ld  Ugly  settle  to  the  bottom,  start  a slow,  twitching 
retrieye  and  . . . zing  . . . fish  on  ! W e c;mght  all  man- 
ner of  bass,  big  perch,  hig  hluegills  ami  big  crappies. 
Old  Ugly  didn’t  come  up  with  any  really  big  bass  but 
we  got  some  good  ones  ;md  these  were  bonus  fish  which 
furnished  some  fine  fly  rod  sport. 

Old  Double  Fgly.  the  hellgrammite.  has  paid  his  way. 
too.  He  has  bailed  me  out  se\  eral  times  when  the  moody 
smallmouths  of  the  Allegheny  Ri\er  ;q)parently  were 
haying  nothing.  Drifting  him  across  and  down  a riffle 
helow  a certain  hig  tril)Utary  has  seldom  failed  to 
produce  bass. 

One  of  the  problems  in  tying  the  big  nymphs  is 
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achieving  a flattish  body  without  building  up  too  much 
bulk.  A solution  was  reached  by  cutting  an  underbody 
of  the  general  shape  of  the  natural  from  the  thinnest 
>heet  cnp])er — the  kind  usuallv  found  in  hobby  shops. 
The  underhody  is  cemented  underneath  the  hook  shank, 
bound  lightly  willi  tying  silk,  and  the  hnishing  ma- 
terials are  applied  over  this  form.  The  nvmphs  can 
then  be  completed  as  follows: 


i 

1 


OLD  UGLY  . . . Dragonfly  nymph. 

l:look:  Size  No.  8 — lx  long. 

Tails : Two  gray  goose  quill  libers — very  short. 
l)Ody;  Dubbing  of  dark  mole  fur. 

Ribbing:  Nylon  monofilament  dyed  black. 

Wing  Case:  Section  of  gray  goose  quill. 

Regs:  Gray  goose  (juill  fibers  set  in  cement. 

Ryes:  'I'ie  two  knots  in  a strand  of  black  chenille  about 
Rs"  apart  and  tie  in  at  head.  Clip  off  ends  of 
chenille  and  coat  eves  with  cement. 


OLD  DOUBLE  UGLY  . . . Hellgrammite. 

Hook:  .Size  No.  6 lx  Iona 

O * 

Tails:  Two  crow  ciuill  fibers — very  short. 

Lateral  I'ilainents  and  Legs:  Crow  (luill  fibers  set  in 
cement. 

Body:  Dubbing  of  brownish  black  angora  yarn. 
Ribbing:  Black  nylon  monofilament. 

I ha^■e  to  keep  the  Old  Ugly  brothers  in  a separate  box 
in  my  bass  kit  because  none  of  the  other  flies  will  associ- 


ate with  them.  But  that’s  all  right  for  I have  a theory 
that  ugliness  attracts  ugliness  and  this  is  why  the  bass 
are  so  fond  of  them.  k)id  you  ever  look  an  adult  bass 
scjuarely  in  the  puss?  He's  not  going  to  win  any 
beauty  prizes,  either. 


BODY  FORMS,  cut  from  thin  sheet  copper.  Top,  dragonfly 
nymph;  bottom,  hellgrammite. 


FISHSNG  PHASES 


By  MARION  LIVELY 

It  seems  that  most  fishermen  go  through  a certain  sequence 
in  their  fishing  careers.  First,  the  beginning  angler  wants  to 
catch  fish,  lots  of  fish,  and  hy  any  legal  means.  It’s  not  much 
fun ; the  day’s  a failure  if  he  doesn’t  catch  more  than  last  time, 
d'hen,  as  he  becomes  a little  more  sophisticated  about  fishing, 
comes  the  urge  to  catch  a really  big  fish,  a trophy.  The  fisher- 
man spends  his  days  tracking  down  every  rumored  monster 
wliile  passing  up  lots  of  sporting  size  fish,  and  more  likely  than 
not  comes  home  empty-handed.  At  last  comes  the  day  when 
these  urges  for  multitude  and  magnitude  have  been  somewhat 
satisfied  and  he  reaches  the  final  phase — he  wants  to  catch  fish 
on  his  terms.  And  then  the  fun  begins  ! 

In  his  quest,  through  the  years,  he  has  tried  all  methods  of 
fishing,  and  has  found  there  is  one  that  gives  him  more  pleasure  j 
than  any  other.  So  that’s  the  way  he’ll  fish — and  those  fish  are 
going  to  be  tricked  into  being  caught  the  way  he  wants  to 
catch  them.  There  are  many  esoteric  refinements  of  this  phase : 
dry  fly  purism,  fishing  only  to  the  rise.  I haven’t  gone  quite 
that  far  hut  I do  plead  guilty  to  being  a light  fly  rod  addict. 

So  come  June  and  bass  season,  my  bass  rods  stay  in  their 
cases  and  my  two  lightest  trout  rods  come  along.  The  lines  are 
changed  over  to  torpedo  heads  to  help  get  those  small  but  wind- 
resistant  hair  bugs  and  cork  poppers  out.  . . . Now  I’m  not  sure 
that  hugging  is  always  the  best  way  of  fishing  for  bass.  In  fact, 
on  a gusty  day  when  the  wind  catches  my  bug  and  whacks  me 
on  the  back  of  my  head  a couple  of  times.  I’m  sure  that  it’s  not ! « 
But  when  the  calm  days  come  and  when  the  river  is  low,  it's 
the  most  productive,  the  most  exciting  kind  of  bass  fishing  I ; 
know.  The  smallmouth  is  such  a rough,  tough  character  that  i 
hooking  one  on  light  tackle  is  like  having  a tiger  by  the  tail.  You  : 
ought  to  give  it  a try  sometime — you  might  join  me  in  my  : 
addiction  ! 
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,eHOOt*S  OUT! 


® ® ® and  it's  summertime  and  the  fishin'  is  easy.  Thousands  of  our 
Junior  Pennsylvania  anglers  will  be  off  to  the  rills  and  brooks  and  streams.  Fishing  just  comes  naturally  to  boyhood  and  it  still 
clings  and  gives  many  hours  of  joy  and  contentment  through  the  green  years,  through  the  lean  years,  in  all  of  the  years  a man 
has  left  to  him  it  is  many  things  ...  a challenge  and  a balm  all  at  the  same  time.  And  ...  in  the  rocking  chair  days  a man 
has  his  memories  and  he  can  still  have  fun  in  his  reveries. — Don  Shiner. 


BIG  BROTHER  shows  little  brother  the 
catch,  unhooks  him  for  a look-see. 


:.L  OF  THE  STREAM  is  loud  and 
:lir  to  a boy.  This  one  has  confiscated 
i mild  form  of  pilfering)  his  Dad's 
'lining  rod. 


LITTLE  GUY  examines  the  catch  closely 


YEP  . . . that's  his  belly. 


YEAH  ...  and  that's  his  tail. 


"HIS  MOMMY'S  lookin'  for  him  so  I'l 
put  him  back.  No,  I ain't  gettin'  m’ 
pants  wet!" 
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An  assortment  of  bobbers  avail- 
able to  fishermen. 

1.  Plastic  spin  bubble  bobber. 

2.  Adjustable  casting  bobber. 

3.  Quill  float. 

4.  Plastic  pencil  float. 

5.  Pine  pencil  float. 

6.  Plastic  spin  bubble. 

7.  Plastic  stick  float. 

8.  Cork  stick  bobber. 

9.  Cork  pear  float. 

10.  Clip  type  plastic  ball  (large). 

11.  Clip  type  plastic  ball  (small). 

12.  Cork  stick  float. 

13.  Cork  ball  float. 


. . . 

BACK  TO  THE  BOBBER 

By  DON  SHINER 

One  little  item  of  tackle  that  adds  a certain  something  to 
fishing,  perhaps  a backward  thought  to  boyhood,  and  seldom 
mentioned  in  print,  is  the  hohher.  It  can  be  a hollow  plastic  ball, 
a partially  crumbled  bottle  cork,  a short  piece  of  two-by-four 
lumber.  The  telltale  rings  around  this  little  bobber,  signaling 
a fish  is  stealing  the  bait,  have  been  responsible  for  millions  of 
ski])ped  heartbeats.  A bouncing  bobber  is  guaranteed  to  stir  a 
(In  iwsy  fisherman  into  instant  action.  Ask  any  growing  hoy. 
He  just  knows  that  a bobber  puts  more  fun  into  fishing  than 
all  the  other  modern  fishing  inventions  combined. 

How  long  has  it  been  since  YOU  were  privileged  to  watch 
the  antics  of  a bobber?  Alost  of  us  have  long  since  bypassed 
this  phase  as  kid  stuff,  concentrating  our  attention  on  the  more 
so])histicated  methods  of  angling.  Few  fishermen  are  content 
to  spend  a lazy  afternoon  along  a stream,  awaiting  the  bobber 
to  puppet  the  actions  of  a nibbling  fish. 

Today,  the  bobber  is  no  longer  a discarded  bottle  cork.  Today, 
there  are  designs  to  fit  every  occasion  found  astream  and  some 
bobbers  designed  with  the  fishes  of  Pennsylvania  in  mind. 

The  carp,  an  extremely  wary  foe,  is  not  easy  i)rey  with 
just  any  type  tackle.  This  mud-plowing  monster  is  super 
sensitive  to  ‘ drag  ’ placed  on  the  line  when  dining  on  a tasty 
tidbit.  To  calm  his  nerves,  a large  (pnll,  from  the  South 
An;erican  porcupine,  is  used  for  a float.  This  (juill  is  much 
laiger  than  those  found  on  the  Pennsylvania  porky,  though 
these,  too,  are  adequate  in  size  for  bobbers  especially  wdien 
trout  fishing  with  tiny  caddis  and  stone  fly  larvae  baits.  The 

long  slendei  quill  will  stand  erect  and  submerge  without  any 

noticeable  dra.g. 

1 he  long,  thin  pencil  float  is  designed  for  pickerel  and  bass 

fishing  with  minnows.  These  fish  are  also  sensitive  to  drag 

when  dashing  fiom  the  dining  table.  The  pencil  offers  little 
resistance. 

1 he  newer  clear  plastic  models  are  de.signed  for  fly-fishing 
with  spin  equipment.  A'ith  the  bubble  partially  filled  with 
water,  the  weightless  dry  dy  can  he  cast  to  feeding  trout  without 


alarming  the  quarry  by  the  invisible  object  that  dropped  into 
the  drink. 

The  popular  plastic  push-button  floats,  ranging  in  size  from 
a tiny  blueberry  to  an  oversize  orange,  are  preferred  when 
angling  for  pan  fish  and  catties  during  the  day.  These  newer 
models  have  devices  which  permit  snapping  on  or  off  the  line 
in  a jiffy.  The  cork  ball  floats  fall  into  this  category.  At  night, 
with  visibility  from  a lantern  almost  nonexistent,  there  are 
bobbers  equipped  with  battery  and  bulb  that  blink  whenever  a 
catty  pulls  the  string.  At  least  one  model  blasts  an  eerie  whistle 
when  the  whiskered  cat  toys  with  the  food. 

Several  floats  arc  of  the  self-adjusting  type.  That  is,  the 
bobber  slips  freely  down  to  the  hook  to  permit  casting.  Then, 
when  the  bait  and  bobber  drop  into  the  water,  the  line  runs 
through  the  hollow  bobber  and  stops  when  it  touches  a pre- 
tied knot,  thus  permitting  the  bait  to  dangle  at  a pre-determined 
depth. 

The  angler  should  stock  several  different  designs  in  his  tackle. 
When  a fish  fingers  the  bait  but  departs  after  the  first  nibble, 
it  is  often  best  to  switch  to  a different  style  bobber  before 
changing  baits. 

Bobbers  are  not  limited  only  to  fishing.  Snap  a sizable  bobber 
to  your  knife  or  car  keys  just  in  case  these  fall  overboard. 
Instead  of  sinking  out  of  reach,  the  bobber  will  keep  them  on 
the  surface. 

Discover  a real  hot  spot  for  bass?  Accidentally  drop  the  out- 
board over  the  boatside?  A hobbered  line  will  mark  the  location 
so  that  it  is  possible  to  find  that  exact  spot  again.  In  the  absence 
of  a bobber,  use  a photo  flash  bulb,  an  inflated  toy  balloon,  or  a 
rolled  piece  of  cork  lining  from  the  tray  in  the  tackle  box. 

Spend  an  afternoon  getting  re-acquainted  with  bobber  fishing. 
Return  once  again  that  boyhood  delight  watching  a little 
bobber  dance  across  a mirrored  pond  surface.  Tuck  a bobber 
in  your  ])ocket  and  go  fishing. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE — Some  while  ago  the  editor  received 
an  article  plus  Kodachrome  transparencies  on  the  West 
Chester  Impounding  Dam,  no  address  nor  identification 
enclosed  by  writer  or  photographer.  Can  someone  claim 
this  article? 
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Spinning  for  Bass 

When  spinning  came  to  popularity  one  of  the  first 
groups  to  take  to  the  art  in  a serious  way  was  the  bass 
angler.  There  had  long  been  a gap  between  the  heaviest 
fly  rod  lures  and  the  lightest  that  could  be  cast  with  a 
casting  rod.  A few  experts  solved  the  problem  with 
free  spooling  reels  and  light  tournament  rods  l)ut  they 
were  beyond  the  skill  of  some  and  were  expensive  be- 
yond their  utility^.  At  that  time  the  plugs  suitable  for 
this  tackle  were  limited.  The  very  opposite  is  true  today. 

For  the  guidance  of  the  beginner  we  will  discuss  some 
lure  types  that  are  worthy  of  a place  in  the  angler's  kit. 
All  lures  fall  roughly  under  one  of  the  following  classes  : 
First,  bottom  lures ; second,  the  sub-surface  type  that 
works  at  any  depth  from  just  below  the  surface  to  ex- 
treme depths  ; third,  the  surface  lures.  Most  anglers  pre- 
fer to  fish  this  type  and  sometimes  stick  to  them  when 
other  lures  would  be  more  productive. 

Within  the  last  few  seasons  there  has  been  placed  on 
the  market  a number  of  plastic  lures  imitating  min- 
nows, crayfish,  eels,  and  many  other  varieties  of  acpiatic 
life.  Some  of  them  come  equipped  with  lead  heads  and 
weedless  hooks.  Their  effectiveness  is  truly-  remarkable. 
In  the  same  group  are  lead-headed  jigs  with  feather, 
bucktail  and  pork  rind  trailers.  They  are  effective  when 
bounced  along  the  bottom  in  short  jerks  and  allowed  to 
settle  to  the  bottom  between  movements.  One  company 
manufactures  a pork  eel  that,  when  attached  to  one  of 
these  jigs  and  fished  slowly,  will  coax  out  the  wariest 
bass  to  test  its  edibility'.  One  of  these  black  eels  or  a 
' plastic  night  crawler  with  a weedless  spoon  to  guide  it 
I through  the  underwater  grass  jungles  or  slither  it  across 
! the  tops  of  the  pad  beds  will  stir  bass  to  action,  espe- 
I cially  at  dawn  or  dusk  of  hot  days. 

I Sub-surface  lures  that  will  float  at  rest  and  depend 
! on  reel  pressure  to  bring  them  down  seem  to  work 
best  when  reeled  slowly^  The  sinkers  need  fast  reeling 
to  bring  out  their  effectiveness.  A friend  of  mine  uses 
a small  sinking  plug  with  propellers  fore  and  aft.  He 
' keeps  his  rod  tip  low.  At  times  even  plunging  it  be- 
|i  neath  the  surface  reeling  with  such  speed  his  reel  han- 
l‘  die  is  a blur  and  the  lure  fairly  buzzes  through  the 
i water.  He  has  success  all  through  the  season. 

A jointed  pikie  minnow  is  one  of  the  lures  that  is 
effective  not  only  for  bass  but  also  for  members  of  the 
pike  family. 

There  are  several  curved  lures  of  glass,  plastic,  metal 
and  wood  that  have  the  virtue  of  working  even  when 
reeled  at  slow  speeds.  This  is  a good  teaser  and  gives 
The  angler  a change  of  pace  from  the  faster  working- 
lures.  It  is  the  lure  to  use  where  there  are  a number  of 
i species  present.  The  author  has  taken  most  of  the  fresh- 
water game  fish  on  plugs  of  this  ty'pe.  This  plug  has  one 
undesirable  feature  that  sometimes  causes  the  angler 
some  vexation.  The  hooks  have  a habit  of  fouling  the 
line  when  cast  for  considerable  distance  especially  if 
} there  is  a breeze. 


.Spoon  t}-pe  lure,>  do  ii(.)t  seem  to  he  ellecli\-c  on 
bass  as  they  are  on  members  of  the  [)ike  lamily.  Mass 
will  strike  a spoon  occasionall)',  especial!}-  il  the  trailer 
hook  is  decorated  with  a rublier  skirt  or  jiork  rind. 

The  mortality  among  the  sinking  and  sub->urface 
lures  is  so  great  it  almost  preclude,-'  their  use  at  night 
or  when  the  visibility  is  limited.  .Some  w-;iter',  clear  of 
>nags  and  obstructions,  produce  large  siiecimens  afler 
dark. 

iMost  anglers  prefer  to  fish  surface  lures  for  the 
same  reasons  a trout  angler  fishes  the  dry  ll}-.  The  lure 
can  be  seen,  the  strike  observed;  the  plav  of  the  fish  at 
the  surface  is  better  enjoyed  by  the  angler.  Fi.-'h  recog- 
nize the  fact  they  are  more  conspicuous  at  the  surftice 
and  accordingly  reluctant  to  expose  themselves. 

Surface  lures  bear  little  resemblance  to  natural  food 
but  attract  by  the  commotion  they  cause  in  the  w:iter. 
This  fuss  and  ado  serve,  in  a n-ieasure,  to  hide  the  fact 
the}’  are  artificials.  Thev  can  be  rough  1\-  classed  as 
jiaddlers,  plunkers  and  swimmers.  IMost  surface  lures 
are  more  effective  in  dim  light  or  after  d;irk.  .'sometimes 
the  darker  the  night  the  better  the  catch. 

There  is  one  lure  with  metal  arms  that,  when 
drawn  through  the  water,  rolls  from  side  to  side  re- 
sembling a swimmer  using  the  overhand  stroke.  There 
are  times  when  bass  cannot  resist  its  appeal.  The  writer 
had  the  experience  one  evening  of  casting  this  lure  to  a 
surface  disturbance.  The  bass  rolled  twice  to  il  then 
was  hooked  on  the  next  try.  When  the  fish  was  landed 
there  was  the  tail  of  a good  sized  catfish  jn'otniding 
from  its  mouth  leaving  little  room  for  the  hooks  to  find 
lodging. 

*Vmong  the  paddlers  the  well  known  jitterbug  is  a 
favorite  of  night  fishermen.  This  does  not  inipl\-  it  will 
not  work  during  the  da}'.  Not  only  do  bass  take  it  well 
but  members  of  the  pike  famil}-  seldom  jiass  il  bv. 
Trout,  especiall}'  rainbows,  often  find  something  at- 
tractive about  it. 

Plunkers  are  the  No.  1 lures  for  surface  fishing  and 
will  often  serve  to  take  a fish  that  has  refused  all  else. 
They  work  well  where  the  trees  o\-erhang  the  ri\  er.  t'ast 
far  back  under  the  overhang,  twitched  genll\-  at  long 
inteiwals,  will  often  bring  an  unexiiected  strike,  ( hie  of 
the  finest  afternoons  of  bass  fishing  1 ha\  e e\  er  enjoved 
came  when  the  sun  came  out  to  beat  dow  n on  the  ri\-cv 
after  a summer  thunderstorm.  I'he  beat  made  it  so 
uncomforttible  we  moved  the  boat  into  tlie  "hade  of  the 
willow  s.  It  seemed  all  the  hass  w ere  also  seeking  shade. 
.\  ])Opper  or  plunker  cast  anx  where  met  with  an  en- 
thusiastic reception.  We  cast  and  fought  tish  all  the 
steaming  afternoon.  Next  morning  the  shade  of  the 
willows  did  not  produce  ;i  single  legal  fish. 

Manv  companies  manufacture  a cri|)|iled  minnow  sur- 
face plug  with  spinners  at  the  front  and  rear  to  cause 
a surface  flurrv  when  it  is  jerked.  The  paint  job  is 
such  that  about  half  the  belly  and  half  the  hack'  scale 
show'  as  it  lies  in  the  w'iiter.  This  is  another  lure  that 
can  be  used  w’ilh  some  success  during  the  dax’  but  fish 
it  S-L-O-M’ ! — Albert  Shiiiniicl 
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In  this  piece  of  driftwood,  if  your  imagina- 
tion is  sharp,  you  might  discern  the  head 
of  a PTERODACTYL,  extinct  pre-historic 
(crossword  puzzle)  bird.  This  oddity  was 
found  by  William  Levan,  of  Nescopeck, 
Luzerne  County,  while  fishing  Lake  Jean  in 
Ricketts  Glenn  State  Park.  The  apple  was 
added  by  the  photographer  to  show  size. 


— Photo  by  Don  Shiner 


OUTDOOR  CAMERA  FANS!  we'd  like  to  print  your  “ Picture-of-the- 
iUonth,”  glvuuj  you  a byline  and  tending  it  around  the  world  with  the  PltNNSYL- 
\'AN1A  ANGLER.  Send  us  your  5 x 7 or  8 x 10  glossy  (black  and  white  only) 
prints  of  any  outdoor  subject  relative  to  fishing,  boating,  stream  life,  scenic  water- 
scapes including  the  beautiful,  the  odd  and  the  unusual.  Prints  should  include  on 
the  back:  Information  on  where  taken,  when,  plus  other  data  useful  for  identi- 
fication. Ail  reasonable  care  will  be  taken  in  handling,  returning  those  we  do  not 
select.  Copies  of  the  ANGLER  issue  in  which  your  “Picture-of-the-Month” 
appears  will  be  sent  to  you.  Send  all  prints  to  the  Editor,  PENNSYLVANIA 
.VNGLER,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  Plarrisburg,  Pa. 


CLIP  HERE  FOR  46-MAP  BASS  SEASON  SPECIAL 


Send  me  immediately  postage-paid  THE  BASS  SEASON  MAPS  SPECIAL 

Enclosed  is  $5.20  (includes  Pa.  Sales  Tax) 

To: 

Name 

Address 

Town 


Make  check  or  money  order  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission 

Mail  to— PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 
HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Cash  sent  at  your  own  risk.  STAMPS  NOT  ACCEPTABLE. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


Bass 
Season 
Special ! 


Pennsylvania  Waters-Highway  Maps...  All  Counties  Except  Phila. 


46  - MAPS  - 46 


FULL  SET 


FOR  ONLY 


$5.00 


FULL  SET 


Plus  4 per  cent  Pa.  Sales  Tax . . . We  Pay  the  Postage 


If  purchased  singly  the  set  costs  you  $18.95 


You  save  $13.95  with  this  offer! 

Send  Bass  Season  Map  SPECIAL  ORDER  BLANK  on  Page  24  opposite. 
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Governor  Lawrenee  Urges  Uoiiimon-Seiise 
Water  Safety  Rules  Be  Observed 


Governor  david  l.  Lawrence  m-ged  aii 

Pennsylvanians  to  observe  extreme  caution  this  sum- 
mer while  indulging  in  water  sports,  and  to  confine  their 
activities  to  places  with  supervision  and  protection. 

Taking  note  of  two  recent  weekend  drownings  in  the 
State,  Governor  Lawrence  said : 

“Swimming,  boating,  and  other  forms  of  water  recrea- 
tion all  too  often  result  in  unnecessary  fatalities. 

“I  regret  deeply  the  loss  of  life  caused  by  the  two 
weekend  drownings,”  the  Governor  stated,  “and  I hojie 
that  similar  tragedies  will  he  avoided  on  Pennsylvania 
streams  a,nd  lakes  during  the  coming  months. 

“With  more  and  more  people  engaging  in  water 
sports  every  year,  the  common-sense  rules  of  water 
safety  must  be  heeded  as  never  before.  Reckless  boating- 
practices  must  be  replaced  by  consideration  for  others 
on  the  water  and  respect  for  the  potential  danger  of 
the  water  itself. 

“Swimmers  must  learn  that  when  they  take  chances 


by  swimming  in  uni)rotected  areas  they  oudar.ger  them- 
selves as  well  as  others  on  the  beach,  and  often  liriii" 
grief  to  those  close  to  them.  I most  seriousI_\-  urge  tha. 
swimming  he  confined  to  such  places  as  state  park>. 
county  and  municipal  pools  and  lakes,  and  other  area^ 
providing  supervised  protection  to  bathers. 

"We  are  especially  proud  of  the  excellent  safety 
record  which  has  been  established  on  the  beaches  of 
Pennsylvania's  state  parks.  They  are  patrolled  by 
trained  and  experienced  lifeguards.  Pennsylvanian.', 
who  take  advantage  of  these  facilities  are  far  less  likely 
to  show  up  in  the  drowning  statistics  at  the  end  of  sum- 
mer than  those  who  plunge  into  waters  which  are  un- 
safe and  unprotected. 

"W  e are  intent  upon  making  this  a safe  summer  in 
our  rivers  and  lakes,  and  1 have  asked  the  Deivirtmcnt 
of  Eorests  and  Waters  and  the  h'ish  Commission  to 
continue  to  stress  the  need  for  safety  practices  in  and 
near  the  water  and  to  enforce  the  rules  of  safety  with  a 
constant  diligence.” 


IVational  Safe  Boatiug  H'eek 


Following  is  the  text  of  President  Kennedg’s  booting  oeeh  proelamotion 


WHEREAS  many  millions  of  our  fellow  countrymen 
are  engaged  in  recreational  boating ; and 
WHEREAS  increasing  public  participation  in  this 
iiealthy,  outdoor  sport  has  emphasized  the  need  for 
greater  attention  to  courtesy  and  safety  to  minimize 
boating  incidents  of  the  type  which  often  lead  to  boating 
mishaps ; and 

WHEREAS  concerted  community  action  is  required 
nto  attain  the  goal  of  making  boating  one  of  the  safest 
yfamily  sports ; and 

I WHEREAS,  in  recognition  of  the  value  of  maintain- 
■ing  high  safety  standards  on  our  waterways,  the  Con- 


gress, by  a joint  resolution  apiu'oved  June  4,  ISaS  {72 
Stat.  179),  has  retiuested  the  President  to  proclaim  an- 
nually the  week  that  includes  the  h'ourlh  ol  July  a.' 
National  Safe  Boating  Week: 

NOWg  THEREEORE,  1,  jUllX  Iv  K KN  X K1  )V, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby 
designate  the  week  hegiimiug  July  1,  Pk>2,  as  X'aliona' 
Safe  Boatiug  Week. 

In  pursuance  of  the  objectives  of  this  Proclamation, 
I urge  all  persons,  organizations,  and  ( Im  ernmeutal 
agencies  interested  in  recreational  boating  and  safety 
afloat  to  publicize  and  observe  National  .^aU-  Boating 
Week. 
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P E N N S Y L V .4  N I A A N G E E R 


SAFE  BOATING  WEEK,  observed  July  1 to  7,  1962,  this  little 
fan  takes  inventory  of  her  family's  boating  safety  and  con 
venience  accessories.  Items  include:  a boat  hook,  hand  puTip, 
fhermos  jug,  buoyant  cushions,  flares,  paddle,  radio,  lantern, 
fire  extinguisher,  anchor,  extra  line,  tool  kit,  first-aid  kit,  extra 
gas  tank,  spare  propeller  and,  just  for  fun  . . . water  skis. 


DEVIOUSLY,  this  couple  is  not  using  common  sense.  The 
/vcman,  standing  with  one  foot  on  the  gunwale,  has  already 
I'aken  the  first  step  to  an  unexpected  dunking.  To  keep  the 
3oat  level  and  more  stable,  the  man  should  be  sitting  toward 
:he  other  side. 


SAFE  SKIING,  DISC  RIDING  can  be  enjoyed  by  almost  everyone  using 
a little  common  sense  and  a proper  life  jacket  for  the  skier  and  boater 
alike.  Young  people  think  this  sport  is  the  MOST! 


lULY— 1962 


PICNIC  BREAK  for  this  party  of  boating  enthusiasts.  Landing  on  shore 
or  beach  you  can  stretch  out  the  legs,  swim,  gambol  about.  Time  out 
like  this  can  break  up  the  monotony  of  a long  planned  cruise. 


Inviting  Guests  to  Come  Along  Con 
Moke  Your  Boating  More  Fun 

Lan(llubl)ers  aren’t  a l)ad  breed.  Skipper,  it’s  just  tliat 
they’re  not  “in  the  know”  when  it  comes  to  boating.  l^)Ut 
this  doesn’t  mean  they  are  not  eager  to  learn.  You  can 
do  your  land-locked  friends  a real  favor  hy  sliowing 
them  what  boating  is  all  about. 

Let’s  consider  your  neighbors  down  the  street.  Per- 
haps it’s  a couple  you  have  known  for  some  time  and 
whose  company  you  have  always  enjoyed.  Why  not  ask 
them  to  he  your  guests  for  a day  of  boating  fun.  Chances 
are  they  would  be  more  than  happy  to  accept  your  in- 
vitation. P)Ut  since  it  will  he  a new  experience,  it’s  only 
fair  to  give  them  a short  run-down  on  what  they  can 
e.x])ect  and,  in  turn,  what  you  will  expect  from  them. 
.\o  doubt  they  will  welcome  any  helpful  suggestions 
you  can  make. 

I'irst  of  all,  gir’e  them  the  word  on  boating  attire. 
I'-xplain  the  importance  of  wearing  soft-soled  shoes.  Not 
only  are  they  more  slip  proof  but  they  will  also  be  easier 
'lu  the  boat  finish  and  upholstery.  Kncourage  your 
gue-;t:-  te.  wear  comfortable  and  informal  clothing.  Re- 
mind them  to  take  along  a jacket  or  sweater  as  the 
temperature  on  tlv-  v.  ater  is  often  quite  a bit  cooler  than 
on  land.  Suggest  a v’-or  cap  and  sun  glasses  to  protect 
them  from  t;;;-  reflection  of  the  sun  on  the  water. 

To  show  them  appreciation,  3mur  friends  may  ask  if 
there  is  something  they  can  bring.  If  they  want  to  help, 
suggest  that  they  furnish  the  lunch.  From  past  ex- 
perience, you  will  probably  be  able  to  recommend  the 
type  of  food  that  will  be  most  suitable.  Or  perhaps  they 
will  oflfer  to  buy  the  gas  when  it  is  time  to  refuel.  Often, 


it’s  wise  to  accept,  for  in  so  doing,  you  will  help  set 
them  at  ease  by  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  graciously 
express  their  gratitude. 

After  your  guests  have  had  a chance  to  observe  for 
a while,  they  may  appreciate  a turn  at  the  wheel.  Re- 
member, they  probably  know  nothing  about  boat  han- 
dling so  be  patient  while  they  are  learning.  Never  let 
an  inexperienced  operator  drive  a boat  in  a crowded 
area.  Wait  until  you  are  iu  open  water  and  then  keep 
a close  eye  on  your  student. 

Their  outing  will  be  more  enjoyable  if  you  take  the 
time  to  point  out  areas  of  interest  and  explain  some  of 
the  fundamentals  of  boating  and  boat  handling.  If  your 
guest  was  interested  enough  to  accept  your  boating  in- 
vitation, he’s  probably  interested  in  learning  more  about 
the  sport. 

Share  your  boating  fun  with  others.  You’ll  both  en- 
joy it  and,  who  knows,  maybe  your  landlubber  friend 
will  liecome  interested  enough  to  l>uy  his  own  rig  and 
l)ecome  a future  cruising  mate. 


Check  Boat  Laws  and  Equipment  i 

With  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Boating  Act  of  1958,  states 
were  required  to  set  up  rules  and  regulations  governing  recrea- 
tional boating.  In  most  cases,  these  laws  call  for  nothing  more 
than  common-sense  precautions.  However,  there  seems  to  be 
some  confusion  among  boatmen  in  interpreting  the  laws. 

In  Wisconsin  last  year,  for  example,  arrests  by  conservation  | 
authorities  were  up  about  1,000  over  the  previous  year.  Half  of 
the  increase  was  due  to  the  failure  of  boatmen  to  carry  the  | 
required  number  of  life  preservers  and  a large  percentage  in-<  | 
volved  nonresident  boaters.  Regulations  vary  with  different  •.{ 
states  so  before  leaving  for  an  out-of-state  boating  trip,  it’s 
wise  to  check  the  laws  pertaining  to  the  state  you  plan  to  visit 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLE! 


{ 

il 


Ir  HOUSEBOAT  ON  PONTOONS  is  a sort  of  lazy-dazy  livin'  out 
on  the  water.  Cruising,  snoozing  and  trolling  the  live  long 
day  is  heavenly. 


GETTING  HUNGRY?  . . . well,  step  inside  that  houseboat  on 
pontoons,  have  a refreshing  lunch  and  drink,  take  a nap 
or  watch  TV  ...  all  the  comforts  of  home  plus  all  the  pan- 
orama of  the  outdoors.  Some  deal,  huh? 


Popularity  of  Pontoon  Boats  Up 
As  Result  of  Their  Versatility 

Providing  the  deck  space  of  a yacht  at  the  price  of  a 
runabout,  pontoon  boats  have  become  increasingly  more 
ipopular  within  the  last  few  years.  Whether  interested 
i in  cruising,  fishing,  swimming  or  just  having  fun,  many 
Ijlboatmen  have  found  this  type  of  boat  to  be  ideal, 
jlj  Pontoon  boats  are  basically  rafts  mounted  on  steel  or 
( jaluminum  floats.  They  are  usually  equipped  with  side 
yirails  and  a colorful  canvas  or  vinyl  canopy.  Most  are 
fltted  with  a steering  wheel  and  remote  motor  controls 
ijfor  ma.ximum  ease  of  operation.  In  addition  to  this  basic 
quipment,  boarding  ladders  and  diving  hoards  of  either 
the  springboard  or  trampoline  type  can  be  added  to 
nake  the  boat  a mobile  swimming  and  diving  raft. 

Because  of  their  roominess,  pontoon  boats  are  often 
•ised  as  party  boats  for  entertaining  guests.  Food  and 
[t| leverage  coolers  can  be  easily  stowed  aboard.  A table 
and  chairs,  along  with  a barbecue  grill  and  plenty  of 
rood  set  the  stage  for  an  informal  dinner  party.  Or, 
vith  the  addition  of  a transistor  radio,  it  can  easily 
become  a floating  dance  party.  After  an  evening  of  fun, 
;he  host  can  start  a quiet  outboard  motor  and  treat  his 
quests  to  a relaxing  moonlight  cruise, 
i Pontoon  boats  can  be  powered  b}'  various  sizes  of 
putboard  motors.  Since  speed  is  usually  not  important, 
■most  owners  prefer  to  use  a relatively  small  engine  and 
l^utboard  motors  ranging  from  5^  to  18  horsepower 
ire  most  popular.  On  large  pontoon  boats,  especially 
louse  boats  or  cabin  models,  outboard  motors  of  75 
lorsepower  or  more  are  sometimes  used.  But  for  an 
iverage  16-  to  20-foot  model,  a 10-horsepower  motor  is 
isually  considered  to  be  sufficient. 

For  fishing  on  quiet  waterways,  many  anglers  have 


found  a pontoon  boat  to  be  just  the  thing.  There  i.' 
plenty  of  room  to  allow  several  fishermen  adequate 
space  to  dangle  a line,  and  even  have  a fish  fry  if  they 
desire. 

Pontoon  boats  equipped  with  large  outboard  motors 
are  sometimes  used  to  pull  water  skiers.  Flowever,  since 
they  require  a greater  turning  radius  and  take  longer 
to  pick  up  speed  than  do  more  conventional  type  boats, 
they  are  not  particularly  well  suited  for  this  purpose. 

Although  special  trailers  are  available,  large  pontoon 
craft  do  not  lend  themselves  to  frequent  trailer  trijw 
and  launchings.  As  a result,  this  type  of  boat  has  ap- 
pealed mostly  to  people  who  live  on  the  water  front  or 
have  boat  mooring  facilities  available. 

If  you're  looking  for  a big  boat  with  a small  indce 
tag,  consider  a pontoon  boat.  Whatever  it  lacks  in  .-iieed 
and  mobility,  it  will  more  than  make  up  in  fnn. 


State  Stream  Map  Available 

The  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  State 
stream  map  is  again  available  for  purchase  after 
having  been  temporarily  out  of  print  for  revisions. 

The  up-dated  map.  re-iudnted  by  the  Forest.-- 
and  Waters  Ibepartment,  shows  the  .State's  ina.jor 
river  basins  in  detail  and  all  signifleant  trihntaries 
of  Pennsylvania  rivers.  It  also  shows  the  mo,-t 
recently  constructed  reservoirs  throughout  the 
Commonwealth. 

The  wall-size  stream  map  ma_\'  he  purchased 
from  the  Division  of  Documents,  Publications  Bu- 
reau. 10th  and  [Market  Streets,  Harrisburg,  for 
26  cents. 
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With  Coaching  and  Experience— 

Youngsters  Can  Be  Good  Boaters 

If  your  home  is  blessed  with  a typical  teen-ager, 
sooner  or  later,  Dad,  you  can  expect  boating  to  become 
;i  topic  of  discussion.  If  you  now  have  a boat,  you  can 
look  forward  to  junior  popping  the  question,  “Dad, 
bow  al)out  letting  me  take  the  l)oat  out  by  myself 
today  ?" 

1 1 ow  much  does  a new  boat,  suitable  for  all-purpose 
family  use,  including  teen-age  water  skiing,  cost?  The 
price  range  is  wide  depending  on  just  what  you  want 
but  to  narrow  it  down  a bit,  a lightweight  14-foot 
aluminum  runabout,  equipped  with  steering  and  remote 
motor  controls  will  often  list  at  less  than  $500.  An  18 
horsepower  outboard  motor  runs  al)Out  $425.  Add  a 
good  trailer,  and  for  not  much  over  $1,000,  you’ll  have 
a sporty  rig  well  suited  for  a variety  of  family  uses. 

Xcnv  let’s  consider  the  other  situation — you’ve  got  a 
boat  and  vour  teen-age  son  asks  to  use  it  Ijy  himself. 
Before  you  come  back  with  a quick  answer,  it’s  best  to 
give  it  some  serious  thought.  Age  does  not  necessarily 
determine  boat  handling  ability,  yet,  an  unqualified 
voungster  should  not  be  allowed  to  operate  a boat  with- 
out proper  supervision.  Assuming  you  have  taught  your 
teen-ager  the  l)asics  of  boating  and  be  has  bad  some  ex- 
l)crience  behind  the  wheel,  ask  yourself  several  ques- 
tions. 1 )oes  be  understand  the  principles  of  boat  han- 
dling? Does  be  abide  by  the  boating  “rules  of  the  road’’? 
Does  be  respond  well  to  various  situations?  Does  he 
show  concern  for  the  safety  of  passengers  and  other 
boatmen?  Is  be  responsible  in  other  matters?  If  you 
can  honestly  answer  “yes"  to  every  question,  your 
youngster  is  probably  qualified  to  operate  the  l)oat  with- 
out supervision. 

Boating  is  a wholesome  pastime  that  should  be  en- 
couraged among  young  folks.  In  connection  with  related 
sports  such  as  water  skiing,  swimming  and  disc  riding, 
it  offers  the  youth  an  opportunity  for  physical  develop- 
ment. Using  the  boat  will  teach  him  the  meaning  of 
responsibility.  Boating  will  also  give  him  a chance  to 
learn  more  about  nature  and  the  out-of-doors. 

(.)f  course,  not  all  teen-agers  are  “hims.”  Perhaps  you 
have  a daughter  who  thinks  boating  is  “the  greatest." 
With  modern  equipment,  even  the  most  petite  teen-age 
girl  has  no  difficulty  in  handling  a boat.  Not  too  many 
years  ago,  operating  an  outboard  motor  often  called  for 
the  ingenuity  of  a mechanically  minded  male.  But  the 
situation  has  changed  and  today,  boating  and  boat  driv- 
ing appeal  to  men  and  women  alike. 

Before  giving  a youngster  your  final  approval,  set  up 
a few  rules  and  stress  the  importance  of  having  them 
followed.  Unless  you’re  equally  familiar  with  the  boat 
handling  capabilitie.-  friends  who  will  no  doubt  be 
included,  it’s  best  that  .hey  not  be  allowed  to  operate 
the  boat.  In  due  event  of  a mishap,  you  are  the  one  who 
will  be  held  liable.  For  added  safety,  insist  that  the 
entire  “crew”  wear  life  jackets  while  aboard  the  boat. 
Make  it  clear  that  any  “horseplay”  will  result  in  the 
loss  of  future  boating  privileges. 


SCUBA  DIVING  is  fast  becoming  a top  sport  with  Pennsyl-  | 
vania  outdoorsmen.  SCUBA  means  "self  contained  under-'| 
water  breathing  apparatus."  A good  base  boat  like  this  trim  I 
craft  is  equipped  with  a sturdy  boarding  ladder. 


Trailer  Boating  Easy  and  Popular 

The  majority  of  outboard  boat  owners  dock  theirr|f 
boats  in  their  back  yards,  relying  on  their  cars  and  boak', 
trailers  to  take  rigs  to  the  water.  ?. 

Boat  trailers  today,  if  used,  maintained  and  rigged;,; 
jn-operly,  add  very  little  driving  time  to  trips  and  little 
extra  wear  on  the  car.  They  also  allow  boating  enthu- 
siasts to  visit  and  explore  lakes  and  rivers  throughout  i 
the  United  States  and  neighboring  countries  in  addition  I 
to  those  in  their  own  locales.  4 

\¥hile  trailering  a rig  is  simple,  there  are  a few.l 
things  to  keep  in  mind  before  heading  off  on  the  high-  'j 
ways  with  trailer  behind  for  the  first  time.  Insurance  ; 
is  important.  Check  with  your  agent  to  see  that  youi  ■: 
boat  insurance  covers  the  rig  while  in  transit.  >; 

Protect  your  equipment  from  damage.  Make  surekj 
the  boat  is  tied  down  securely.  Either  tie  the  motor' 
down  so  it  cannot  bounce  from  sudden  bumps  or  loci 
it  in  the  tilt  position  for  the  same  reason.  Cover  the 
motor  with  a canvas  hood  if  traveling  over  dusty  roads  :! 

Proper  location  of  the  boat  and  motor  on  the  trail ei  |j 
is  important.  If  the  rig  is  balanced  properly  with  aboul  ' 
50  to  60  pounds  more  towards  the  front,  it  will  trai-f 
the  car  better  and  exert  less  drag.  Whether  state  la\^ 
demands  it  or  not,  it’s  a good  idea  to  have  tail,  brake  : 
and  turn  lights  on  your  trailer,  especially  if  you  owi 
a large  rig. 

PENNSYL  \’ANIA  ANGLEF 
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Don’t  forget  the  safety  chain  from  the  trailer  tongue 
to  the  car’s  frame  (in  most  states  it's  a law)  and  a 
side  view  mirror  on  the  car  which  reflects  a good  view 
of  the  road  behind.  Permanently  installed  frame-type 
trailer  hitches  are  safest  and  they  generally  will  outlast 
the  automobile. 

Driving  the  car  with  trailer  behind  requires  no  spe- 
cial talent,  just  common  sense.  Drive  a little  slower 
than  usual  to  allow  for  increased  braking  distance. 
Some  states  have  special  speed  laws  for  trailering.  Learn 
:hem.  When  passing,  remember  two  things  : your  vehicle 
is  probably  twice  the  length  of  the  car  alone — it  takes 
more  open  space  to  pass — and  there’s  more  drag  on  the 
engine — your  car’s  pickup  won't  be  as  good.  Swing  out 
a little  more  when  you  turn  and,  if  your  trailer  is  not 
equipped  with  turn  and  brake  lights,  signal  by  hand. 
With  boat  trailer  behind,  cars  following  might  not  be 
able  to  see  your  car’s  signal  lights. 

Backing  a trailer  isn’t  difficult  but  requires  some  prac- 
tice. Generally,  trailer  wheels  are  relatively  far  from 
rear  wheels  of  the  car,  which  makes  it  easy  to  control. 
Watch  out  for  obstacles  behind.  A low  rock  or  stump 
could  damage  your  engine. 

Keep  in  mind  that  your  trailer  will  turn  opposite 
the  direction  the  car  is  turning  when  backing.  \\  hen 
backing  your  trailer  into  the  water,  keep  your  car’s  rear 
wheels  on  solid  footing.  Some  boatmen  even  install 
trailer  hitches  on  the  front  of  their  cars  to  keep  the 
power  wheels  high  and  dry. 

Get  in  the  habit  of  checking  your  trailer  when  you 
arrive  home.  Check  the  tie-down  equipment  for  signs 
of  weakness ; see  that  all  bolts  are  tight ; check  lights 
and  tire  pressure  and  grease  wheel  bearings  and  other 
moving  parts  when  necessary.  When  the  boat  is  left 
parked  on  the  trailer  for  any  length  of  time,  release  the 
tie-down  devices.  But  remember  to  tighten  them  before 
■you  take  to  the  highways  again. 

The  use  of  precautions  plus  good  judgment  on  the 
iroad  makes  trailer-boating  almost  as  easy  as  having 
la  boat  parked  on  the  water  next  to  your  front  door. 


Outboard  Set  at  Fast  Troll 
Helps  Locate  the  Lunkers 

Fish  don’t  have  to  be  feeding  to  be  caught.  Bas>, 
especially  the  real  lunkers,  are  often  just  plain  orncr\- 
enough  to  strike  a lure  whether  they're  hungry  or  not. 
The  secret,  of  course,  is  presenting  them  with  the  right 
lure  in  the  right  manner.  But  before  you  can  do  thi'. 
you  must  first  locate  the  fish. 

Most  game  fish,  including  bass,  tend  to  school  in  deep 
holes  or  sanctuaries  according  to  the  Evinrude  i\Iotor> 
booklet,  “Outboard  Fishing.”  At  least  once  in  every  24- 
hour  period,  the  fish  will  leave  their  sanctuary  and  go 
to  the  shallows  to  feed.  In  so  doing,  they  will  alway.' 
follow  the  same  migration  route,  usually  a bar  or  ledge. 
As  a result,  larger  game  fish  will  be  found  in  one  of 
three  dififerent  but  closely  connected  areas : the  sanc- 
tuary, the  migration  route  or,  for  brief  periods,  the 
shallows. 

The  first  step  in  finding  the  fish  is  to  determine  the 
general  area  they  are  most  likely  to  inhabit.  The  con- 
figuration of  the  shore  line  is  often  a clue  to  this.  .\ 
point  of  land  jutting  out  into  the  water  will  usually 
continue  as  an  underwater  bar  and  may  well  be  a migra- 
tion route.  This  is  where  you  should  start. 

First,  cover  the  shore  line  area  off  from  the  point  of 
land  with  a small  free  running  lure.  Studies  have  proven 
that  game  fish  spend  only  about  five  per  cent  of  their 
time  in  the  shallows,  so  if  a few  casts  fail  to  produce 
a strike,  move  into  deeper  water.  Working  out  from 
the  point  of  land,  try  a bottom  bumping  spoon  plug. 
Troll  back  and  forth  over  the  area  with  your  outboard 
motor  set  at  a fairly  high  speed.  In  shallow  water,  a 
5F2-horsepower  model,  for  example,  should  be  operated 
at  from  one-half  to  full  throttle.  In  deeper  water,  slow 
it  down  a bit. 

If  vou  get  no  action,  continue  to  work  into  deeper 
water  changing  to  heavier  lures  so  as  to  keep  them  on 
the  bottom.  Troll  at  varying  but  faster  than  normal 
speeds  covering  a fairly  wide  area  off  from  the  point 
of  land.  At  some  point,  either  on  the  migration  route 
or  in  the  sanctuary  located  at  the  end  of  it,  the  fish 
will  be  found.  A strike  may  meati  yott  have  located 
the  fish.  IMark  or  remember  the  spot  and  try  atiother 
cast.  If  vou  get  another  strike,  anchor  the  boat  and 
continue  to  cast  in  the  same  area  keeping  the  lure  bump- 
in£'  on  the  bottom.  With  anv  luck  at  all,  it  won't  take 
long  to  fill  your  stringer  with  real  lunkers. 

This  svstem  of  fast  trolling  with  bottom  bumping 
lures  is  not  just  a theory  but  a proven  method  of  catch- 
ing more  and  bigger  fish.  Xaturally,  it  won't  work 
every  time  but  vou  can  be  sure  that  the  fisherman  who 
uses  it  consistently  will  do  a lot  better  than  the  one 
who  doesn't.  It's  based  on  the  fact  that  to  catch  fish, 
vou  must  first  locate  them.  And  that's  one  i^oim  no 
fisherman  will  argue. 

5|c  ;<c 

When  meeting  another  boat  headon,  bear  to  the  right, 
the  same  as  you  would  if  driving  a car. 

(More  Boating  on  Pages  i2-i;> 
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By  G.  HOWARD  GATES 
and 


CHARLES  SLATON 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Soil  Conservation  Service 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Tl  he  magic  pull  of  water  is  everywhere.  It’s  felt  hard- 
est in  areas  with  large  populations  where  access  to 
puljlic  waters  is  scarce.  More  leisure  time,  and  the  at' 
tractiveness  of  boating  and  fishing  as  a family  sport, 
have  added  emphasis  to  our  need  for  more  recreational 
water. 

In  Crawford  County  they  are  turning  a century  old 
frog  and  mosquito  breeding  swamp  into  a fishing  oasis. 
On  the  planning  board  is  a lake  3^  miles  long  covering 
600  acres.  A perimeter  up  to  200  feet  across  surround- 
ing the  lake  will  be  open  to  public  fishing.  This  is  part 
of  the  p’an  the  local  people  have  envisioned  for  the 
IMill  Run  watershed. 

Turning  the  huge  swamp  into  a lake  is  a feat  of 
engineering  skill  since  the  swamp  drains  north  into 
Mill  Run  and  south  into  Mud  Run.  Two  low  dams, 
using  29,000  cubic  yards  of  earth,  will  be  built  simul- 
taneously to  plug  both  streams.  The  area  between  the 
dams  will  foim.  one  of  the  largest  fish  and  wildlife  pools 
in  Penn  sylvan  la  under  Public  Law  566. 

The  pool  at  its  widest  point  will  be  one-half  mile  and 
will  taper  to  a minimum  width  of  500  feet  at  the  dam. 
Water  depths  will  average  above  eight  feet  with  a 
maximum  of  17  feet.  The  outer  edges  of  the  lake  will 
have  sufficient  shailov/  water  to  encourage  water  plants 
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AVERAGE  ANNUAL  FLOOD  BILL  of  $22,000  is  charged  by' 
Mill  Run  to  the  City  of  Meadville. 


A New  Lake  f 


and  provide  reproduction  areas  for  fish  and  other 
aquatic  life. 

During  periods  of  heavy  runoff,  flood  waters  will  be 
stored  in  the  lake  area.  The  lake  will  expand  to  cover 
an  additional  100  acres  of  land.  This  multiple  purpose 
site,  along  with  a single  purpose  flood  prevention  dam, 
will  provide  almost  complete  flood  protection  to  the 
City  of  Meadville  from  Mill  Run. 

The  1956  flood  in  Meadville  helped  launch  the  water- 
shed protection  and  flood  prevention  project  for  Mill 
Run.  That  year  Mill  Run  spilled  through  the  business^ 
section  of  town  causing  over  $170,000  in  damages.  In 
1948,  1949  and  1950  the  businessmen  barricaded  their 
doors  and  sandbagged  their  windows  to  keep  Mill  Run 
from  reaching  their  main  floor  merchandise. 

In  seeking  solution  to  the  perennial  floods  caused 
by  Mill  Run,  former  Mayor  Simmonnetta,  Dr.  Winslow 
and  other  residents  of  Meadville  were  directed  to  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  which  administers  the  small 
watershed  program.  In  1959  an  application  for  water- 
shed protection  and  flood  prevention  for  Mill  Run  was 
sponsored  by  the  City  of  Meadville,  Crawford  County 
Commissioners  and  the  Crawford  County  Soil  Conser- 
vation District  Directors.  A field  examination  showed 
that  there  was  a solution  to  the  problem  which  had  re- 
mained unsolved  for  many  years  in  this  area. 

PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLEF 


^ILL  RUN  put  on  its  own  show  in  the  streets  while  theater- 
goers watched  "The  Conqueror"  of  Meadville.  Prior  pertorm- 
snces  were  held  in  1948,  1949  and  1950. 


^nnsylvania 


; A p’an  for  the  watershed  was  completed  a year  later 
calling  for  land  treatment  measures  throughout  the  en- 
tire 7,000  acre  watershed.  Two  flood  prevention  dams 
were  included  in  the  plan.  One  of  the  dam  sites  was 
• Ischeduled  for  multiple  purpose  use.  This  plan  was  ap- 
cjproved  by  the  U.  S.  Congress. 

Engineers  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  estimate 
; the  average  annual  flood  damage  to  iNIeadville  from  Alill 
I Run  to  exceed  $22,000.  Alost  of  the  damages  occur  dur- 
ing periods  of  heavy  runoff  which  cannot  be  accom- 
modated by  the  pipe  carrying  the  normal  stream  flow 
under  the  city.  During  floodtime  the  water  rises  quickly 
ind  recedes  within  several  hours  leaving  the  town  coated 
with  a heavy  layer  of  farm  soil. 

This  year  the  development  of  the  multiple  purpose 
dam  got  underway.  The  needed  land  was  purchased 
from  27  landowners  in  the  lake  area  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission.  The  Commission  is  also  shar- 
ing in  the  cost  of  constructing  the  added  water  storage 
facilities  in  the  dams  which  are  for  fish  and  wildlife 
purposes  and  will  manage  the  completed  lake  for  public 
uses. 

Engineering  designs  were  jointly  prepared  by  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  and  the  Fish  Commission.  Con- 


TWO DAMS  will  convert  an  old  swamp  into  a new  600  acre 
lake.  During  periods  of  heavy  runoff  flood  waters  will  be  stored 
in  the  lake  providing  almost  complete  flood  prevention  for 
Meadville  from  Mill  Run. 


tracts  for  clearing  up  to  500  acres  and  for  constructing 
the  dams  have  been  awarded  by  the  County  Commis- 
sioners. Earth  movers  are  now  forming  tlie  dams  witli 
completion  date  scheduled  for  late  this  year. 

The  land  treatment  phase  of  the  project  is  on  sched 
ule.  Cooperators  of  the  Crawford  County  Soil  Conserva- 
tion District  are  developing  plans  for  u.'ing  divei>ion 
terraces,  strip  cropping,  waterways  aiul  tree  planting  to 
slow  down  the  runoff.  These  practices  will  airl  mate- 
rially in  reducing  siltation  of  the  lake  from  the  agricul- 
tural land  in  the  watershed. 

Businessmen  like  John  Kerr,  a jeweler  in  Mead\  ille, 
have  high  praise  for  the  project.  In  expressing  the  com- 
munity’s feelings.  John  says,  “When  our  project  i.- 
completed,  it  will  be  a new  and  pleasant  experience  to 
wake  up  during  a thunderstorm  without  wondering 
whether  to  get  up,  go  to  our  stores  and  erect  the  win- 
dow barriers  which  we  have  used  over  the  years  to  keep 
out  Mill  Run." 

The  iMill  Run  project  will  have  an  economic  benelit 
to  the  entire  area.  Both  farm  and  nonfarm  groups  will 
feel  its  effects.  Expanded  and  new  facilities  will  be 
needed  to  serve  the  expected  visitors  to  the  lake,  for 
water  has  a magic  pull. 
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Distinguishing 


I 


The  Perches 


of  Pennsylvania 


( Family— Percidae  ) 


By 

JACK  MILLER  and  KEEN  BUSS 
Fishery  Biologists 

Benner  Spring  Fish  Research  Station 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


Included  in  this  family  are  the  walley'e,  yellow 
perch,  sauger,  blue  pike  and  numerous  species  of 
darters.  The  members  of  this  family  have  an  elongated 
body^  with  two  distinct  dorsal  fins,  one  of  which  is 
spinous.  The  anal  fin  also  has  one  or  two  spines. 

The  y'ellovv  perch  and  walleye  are  found  in  lakes  and 
rivers,  the  sauger  and  blue  pike  occasionally  in  Lake 
Erie  while  the  darters  are  usuallv  considered  stream 
dwellers. 

The  perches  are  spring  spawmers,  the  spawning 
period  occurring  usually  in  April  and  May.  The  spawn- 
ing habits  are  varied ; the  yellow  perch  lay  their  eggs 
in  ribbon-like  masses  in  shallow  water ; the  walleye 
disperse  their  eggs  randomly  over  gravel  shoal  areas 
and  the  darters  vary  their  spawning  habits  according 
to  species. 


Walleya 

1.  Sharp  poir:.n^  s'  n j-;  Jewer  jaw. 

2.  Body  brassy,  yvh  r ' if,  color— not  barred. 

3.  Large  black  : j .'orlor  base  of  spinous  dorsal  fin. 


All  members  of  the  perch  family  are  carnivorous, 
feeding  on  crustaceans,  insects  and  fish.  Anglers  seek 
these  fish  by'  casting,  trolling  and  still  fishing  using  a' 
variety  of  artificial  lures  and  live  bait.  Only  the  walleye 
and  yellow  perch  enter  the  catch  enough  to  be  consid- 
ered important  game  and  pan  fish  in  Pennsylvania.  - 
The  walleye  (Stizostedion  vitreum)  is  a brassy, 
colored  fish  with  irregular  spots,  not  in  rows,  visible 
on  the  dorsal  fins.  The  walleye  is  generally  found  in, 
the  larger  rivers,  lakes  and  reservoirs  in  Pennsylvania.’ 
The  maximum  size  is  about  30  inches.  ‘ 

The  yellow'  perch  (Perea  flavescens)  varies  in  color, 
the  sides  being  yellow  or  green  with  six  or  more  vertical; 
cross-bars.  The  belly'  is  w'hite  and  the  back  usually  dark! 
green.  The  maximum  size  is  about  14  inches. 


Yellow  Perch 

1.  No  sharp  pointed  teeth  on  lower  jaw. 

2.  Six  or  more  dark  vertical  bars  on  yellow  body. 
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TROUT 


PACT  ANO  FICTION 

By 

KEEN  BUSS 

Fishery  Biologist 

Benner  Spring  Fish  Research  Station 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


In  august,  1961,  a commercial  fisherman  on  Lake  Athabasca, 
Saskatchewan,  gill-netted  a 102-pound  lake  trout,  the  largest 
of  its  kind  ever  caught.  Probably  never  in  the  recent  history 
of  fresh-water  fishes  has  a monstrous  fish  been  taken  which 
surpassed  the  old  authentic  world’s  record  by  such  great  pro- 
portions. This  fish  was  almost  39  pounds  greater  than  the 
Field  and  Stream  record  rod  and  reel  trout  and  surpassed  the 
previously  accepted  commercial  catch  by  21.5  pounds.  In  com- 
! parison,  each  new  record  of  the  king  of  fresh-water  fishes,  the 
fabulous  muskellunge,  is  usually  increased  by  only  a few  ounces 
or  pounds.  Why,  then,  was  this  lake  trout  so  much  larger  than 
all  the  previous  records?  There  is  a reason  for  this  and  also 
quite  an  unusual  story  of  how  it  was  taken,  but  first  let’s  go 
through  the  fishing  annals  of  the  past  150  years  to  learn  more 
about  the  lunker  lake  trout  of  another  era. 

It  seems  that  the  older  the  story,  the  greater  the  size  of  the 
fish.  The  first  record  of  an  exceptionally  large  lake  trout  was 
in  1836  when  a 120  pounder  was  reported  taken  from  Lake 
Huron.  Other,  more  believable  records,  don’t  begin  to  come 
i up  to  the  size  set  by  the  early  19th  Century  trout.  In  1864. 

J an  88-pound  laker  was  caught  at  Grand  Haven,  Michigan,  and 
: it  must  be  assumed  that  this  trout  came  from  Lake  ^Michigan. 
In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  in  1906  to  be  exact,  an  87- 
pound  lake  trout  was  reported  caught  on  hook  and  line  at 
Lake  Bennet,  Yukon  Territory.  In  more  recent  times,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1955,  a new  modern  record  was  set  by  commercial 
fishermen  when  an  80.5-pound  fish  was  netted  from  Lake 
Athabasca.  This  was  quite  an  incredible  record  for  the  time, 
because  the  world’s  angling  record  for  lake  trout  reported  by 
Field  and  Stream  Magazine  was  only  63.1  pounds  caught  in 
1952  in  Lake  Superior. 

It  is  very  obvious,  with  the  exception  of  the  120  pounder  re- 
ported in  1836  which  could  have  been  more  fiction  than  fact, 
that  the  102-pound  lake  trout  taken  in  1961  is  the  granddaddy 
of  them  all. 

On  August  8,  1961,  when  Orton  Flett,  an  employe  of  a com- 
mercial fishery  company,  pulled  his  gill  nets,  the  102-pound 
trout  was  caught  by  his  teeth  and  the  bony  protrusion  of  the 
upper  lip.  His  luck  was  no  better  than  the  average  rod  and 
reel  fisherman,  for  as  they  hoisted  the  huge  fish  on  board,  it 
suddenly  flopped  loose  and  took  off  for  the  deeper  waters  of 
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THIS  102-POUND  lake  trout,  taken  in  1961,  broke  all  existing 
records  for  the  species.  The  weight  of  this  fish  was  not  its 
only  unusual  feature. 


Photo  courtesy  of  E.  /.  Crossmati, 

Royal  Ontario  yiuscum.  University  of  Toronto 


this  large,  arctic  lake.  However,  it  turned  out  to  be  Flett' - 
lucky  day  and  an  unfortunate  one  for  the  lake  trout.  .\s  the 
trout  dove  for  the  depths,  it  again  became  entangled  in  the 
net  and  this  time  was  hoisted  aboard.  One  of  Mr.  Flett’s 
helpers  immediately  sat  on  the  side  of  the  fish  to  prevent  it 
from  thrashing  overboard.  With  great  care  the  two  men  finally 
got  the  trout  in  the  ice-filled  hold  of  the  boat  without  marking 
or  damaging  it.  Once  safety  back  in  port,  the  fish  was  sliipped 
to  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  where  the  biologists  made  some 
rather  startling  observations. 

In  the  first  place  this  102-pound  fish  was  a "Mr.  4 .x  4." 
It  was  only  50  inches  long  (the  63.1-pound  angling  record  wa> 
51 inches  long),  but  it  was  44  inches  in  girth.  In  other 
words,  slightly  more  than  4 feet  long  and  slightly  less  than 
4 feet  in  girth  1 The  biologists  suspected  that  perhaps  thi' 
huge  paunch  had  distorted  the  vertebrae.  Xrays  refuted  thi.' 
theory  because  the  skeleton  was  normal.  Strangely  enough, 
even  after  the  fish  was  shipped  from  Lake  .Lthabasca  tii  the 
Museum  in  Toronto,  it  still  weighed  102  pounds  and  was  49,5 
inches  long. 

.A.  careful  dissection  of  the  innards  gave  a clue,  perhaps, 
why  this  fish  grew  out  of  proportions.  The  reiiroductory 
organs  had  not  developed.  What  the  fishermen  had  caught  was 
a capon  among  fishes,  a sexless  creature  of  immense  size. 

In  the  stomach  of  this  great  fish  were  about  6 pounds  of 
rough  fish,  probably  gorged  from  the  gill  net  in  which  it  harl 
later  become  entangled.  .A.  study  of  the  scales  revealed  it' 
age  at  between  25  and  30  years. 

To  make  this  once-in-a-century  tale  more  implausible,  about 
a week  later  a 95-pound  lake  trout  was  brought  into  the  same 
fish  processing  plant  but  nobody  bothered  to  preserve  it  be- 
cause compared  to  the  102  pounds,  it  looked  small. 

.Admittedly,  this  tale  sounds  as  if  the  hot  sun  and  the  rock 
ing  of  the  boat  might  have  affected  our  minds,  hut  if  you  should 
visit  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum,  you  will  find  a painted  latex 
model  of  this  great  fish.  This  is  a fact — not  fiction  I 

NOTE:  The  author  is  indebted  to  Dr,  F,  J.  L rossman  of  the 
Royal  Ontario  Museum  and  J.  J.  Kelchcr.  Fisheries 
Research  Board  of  Canada,  for  the  records  and  ae- 
counts  of  these  large  lake  trout.  The  author  is 
resf'onsible  for  the  interpretation. 
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LITTLE  OLD  ROWBOAT  is  aboul  tne  most 
common  type  craft  on  Pennsylvania  w/aters. 
Rugged  and  safe  it  gets  you  where  you  want 
to  go  provided  you  have  the  necessary  arm 
power  to  row  'er  around. 


RUNABOUT  AND  PONTOON,  the  former  perhaps  the  most  popular  craft 
with  boaters  while  the  latter,  a comparative  newcomer,  is  gaining 
popularity  with  boaters  who  are  not  in  a hurry  to  get  much  of  anywhere 
but  prefer  comfort  and  they  really  get  it  as  you  can  see.  Both  are  used 
extensively  for  cruising  or  fishing. 


OUTBOARD  CRUISER  has  plenty  of  open  area  aft  and 
cabin  space  forward.  Fine  traveler  for  iarger  lakes, 
rivers,  this  fast  craft  is  a favorite  if  many  Pennsyl- 
vania boaters. 


RUBBER  RAFTS  are  increasingly  popular  as  "float 
trips"  gain  favor  with  Pennsylvania  boaters  and  fisher- 
men. Deflated,  they  can  be  carried  to  almost  any  point 
in  wild  territory. 


SPEED  BOATS  are  found  where  there  is 
enough  water  to  let  them  out.  Weekend  races 
draw  large  audiences  in  water  areas  set  aside 
for  this  type  of  spectator  boating  sport. 


CANOE  . . . most  ancient  of  them  all  is  still 
a good  craft  for  getting  around  inland  waters, 
narrow  channels  and  negotiating  swift  riffles. 
The  canoe  is  rapidly  coming  back  into  favor 
with  Keystone  outdoor  people. 


BIG  WATER  of  Lake  Erie,  or  the  lower  Dela- 
ware is  home  for  this  sleek  cabin  cruiser. 


KAYAK,  while  not  exactly  common  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, is  none-the-less  much  used  by  boat- 
ing enthusiasts  and  fishermen  who  like  to  go 
it  alone. 


SAILS  . . . and  who  doesn't  like  to  watch  a proud  sail- 
boat glide  effortlessly  along,  a challenge  to  modern 
seamanship  as  it  was  to  the  sailors  of  past  centuries 
before  the  mast. 


AIR  BOATS  at  Millersburg  on  the  Susquehanna,  fine 
craft  for  navigating  the  shallow,  rocky  river  where 
many  another  type  boat  could  barely  get  through  with- 
out constantly  replacing  pins. 


CAR-TOP  PRAM  is  smallest  of  Pennsylvania 
craft,  light,  easily  handled,  can  be  put  in  any- 
where but  particularly  on  shallow  river  areas 
where  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  access 
sites  are  made  to  order. 


Midday  Smallmouths 

There  is  a 200-yard  stretch  of  the  scenic  Allegheny  River 
between  Warren  and  the  site  of  the  controversial  Kinzua  Dam 
that  has  been  very  productive  for  me  this  year  during  the  mid- 
day hours,  and  just  last  week  it  provided  two  more  hours  of 
the  exciting  action  I’ve  come  to  expect  of  it. 

Pushing  through  a jungle  of  sumac  and  Virginia  creeper, 
1 reached  the  railroad  grade  which  runs  between  the  Hemlock 
Road  and  the  river's  west  bank.  I could  feel  keen  anticipation 
rising  within  me  as  I crossed  the  twin  bands  of  steel  and  skidded 
down  the  cindered  embankment  to  the  river,  arriving  on  my 
feet  for  a change. 

Quickly  assembling  my  spinning  rod,  I attached  a favorite 
lure,  one  of  the  floating-diving  models,  to  a tiny  snap  on  the 
monofilament  and  eased  into  the  shallows. 

Facing  upstream,  I cast  first  to  the  shoreline,  dropping  the 
lure  at  intervals  of  about  6 feet  toward  midstream  and  working 
it  on  the  surface  after  each  cast  until  it  was  within  20  feet  of 
me.  Steady  reeling  then  retrieved  it  the  remaining  distance 
under  the  surface  and  with  fair  action,  a maneuver  which 
sometimes  induces  a following  bass  to  strike  viciously. 

As  this  initial  stretch  is  relatively  barren  of  cover  of  any 
description,  1 wasn’t  too  disappointed  when  no  strikes  were 
forthcoming,  feeling  that  the  rocks  ahead  would  produce,  .-\ 
cast  to  the  first  boulder  bore  that  out. 

The  lure  landed  with  a tiny  “spat”  on  the  upstream  edge  of 
the  submerged  cover  and  immediately  disappeared  in  a heavy 
swirl.  I struck,  but  harmlessly,  as  a strong  breeze  had  bellied 
the  line  on  the  crosswind  cast  causing  far  too  much  slack  for 
a solid  strike  on  my  part.  Continuing  to  manipulate  the  lure, 
I hoped  the  bass  would  strike  again  as  I hadn’t  turned  him. 
The  wary  smallmouth  failed  to  hit  again,  however,  on  this  and 
subsequent  casts.  After  trying  two  other  lures  in  vain,  I gave 
up  and  moved  on. 

Just  above  here,  the  good  cover  begins;  scattered  rocks  sub- 
merged in  2-4  feet  of  water.  Remembering  the  missed  strike 
just  seconds  before,  I waited  several  minutes  for  the  wind  to 
subside  a little.  When  a lull  came,  1 cast  to  the  upstream  edge 
of  one  of  the  rocks.  Seconds  after  it  landed  the  lure  was  greeted 
with  a boiling  strike.  I didn’t  miss  this  one.  The  bass,  a fat 
and  sassy  l5-incher,  took  to  the  air  four  times  before  trying 
his  best  to  entangle  the  slender  line  in  a nearby  snag.  Finally 
I netted  him  and  after  posing  for  a picture,  he  was  released, 
tired  but  unharmed. 

These  first  two  strikes  set  the  pattern;  cast  to  a submerged 
boulder  or  jumble  of  rocks  and  be  prepared  for  an  instant, 
smashing  strike.  Here  the  casting  accuracy,  resulting  from 
many  hours  of  back-yard  practice,  again  paid  off.  Some  of  the 
casts  were  windblown  and  proved  fruitless ; they  had  to  be  on 
target.  These  smallmouths  wouldn’t  follow  the  lure  at  all,  but 
struck  within  seconds  of  when  it  landed. 

Before  the  next  hour  had  elapsed,  I had  caught  and  released 
nine  good  bass,  four  of  them  in  the  14-15-inch  range.  These; 
aren’t  large  fish  in  my  book,  but  their  lack  of  size  is  compensated 
for  by  their  spectacular  jumping  ability,  always  displayed  in 
shallow  water. 

Much  of  my  success  in  this  type  of  angling  can  be  attributed 
to  my  use  of  the  silent-dive  cast  as  described  in  Charles  Fox’s 
superb  book  “Advanced  Bait  Casting.”  I will  not  attempt  to 
describe  the  cast  here,  but  it  enables  the  angler  to  drop  the 
lure  on  the  surface  with  only  a tiny  “spat”  in  contrast  to  the 
fish-frightening  splash  which  usually  results. 

Nearing  the  swift  foamy  water  at  the  upper  end  of  this 
stretch,  I switched  to  a surface  lure  with  a small  flashing| 
propeller  aft.  The  swirling  wake  of  a large  boulder  near  the 
center  of  the  narrowing  channel  drew  the  ne.xt  cast.  Reminiscing' 
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over  the  many  18-inch-plus  smalhnouths  I'd  taken  from  behind 
that  very  same  boulder  on  other  occasions,  I had  worked  the 
white  enticer  almost  to  my  feet  when  suddenly  a wake  appeared 
inches  behind  it.  Before  I could  collect  my  wits,  a bass  struck 
savagely,  splashing  me  from  10  feet  out.  Luckily  he  hooked 
himself  as  he  turned  and  streaked  for  deep  water.  However,  the 
limber  rod  and  six-pound  test  line  eventually  proved  too  much 
for  the  fine  16-incher,  and  he  slipped  quietly  into  the  waiting  net. 
Again  I snapped  a picture,  then  eased  the  barbless  hooks  from 
his  mouth  and  returned  him  gently  to  his  watery  home. 

As  a rule,  trophy  bass  or  “Old  Snifters"  as  my  friend  and 
outdoor  companion  F.  M.  “Mac”  Geer  labels  them,  evade  de- 
tection during  this  time  of  the  day,  preferring  the  solitude  and 
coldness  of  deep  water  till  they  venture  into  the  shallows  under 
the  protective  cloak  of  darkness. 

However,  the  real  battlers  of  the  species,  bass  in  the  12-16- 
inch  range,  will  provide  plenty  of  action  for  both  novice  and 
expert.  So  locate  a stretch  of  water  2-4  feet  deep  with  a good 
current  and  ample  cover,  limber  up  that  light  spinning  rod  and 
soon  you’ll  be  joining  the  growing  fraternity  of  anglers  who 
have  discovered  that  some  of  the  finest  smallmouth  bass  fishing 
can  be  enjoyed  during  the  midday  hours. — Jitn  Stevenson 


Soft  Sell  for  Softshells 


There’s  an  old  saying  along  the  Lake  Erie  shoreline  that  a 
bucketful  of  softshell  crawdads  will  get  you  a bucketful  of  bass 
most  any  time.  We  saw  a string  of  five  smallmouths  that 
weighed  over  25  pounds — taken  the  third  week  in  October — all 
victims  of  crawdads.  But  these  particular  crawdads  were  harder 
than  pebbles  under  a boy’s  feet  the  first  barefoot  day  of 
springtime. 

During  a recent  Pennsylvania  State  Fishing  Tournament  on 
the  Allegheny  River  we  served  as  a judge;  one  of  our  duties 
being  to  open  every  fish  that  was  entered.  We  opened  dozens 
of  bass,  ranging  in  weights  from  a pound  or  so  to  three  pounds. 
11  ounces.  Only  a couple  didn’t  have  crawdads  in  their  innards. 
HARD  crawdads. 

All  of  which  leads  us  to  believe  that  insisting  on  softshells 
may  be  just  one  of  those  fishermen’s  foibles  based  on  what  he 
thinks  HE  would  rather  eat  if  he  were  a fish  and  not  on  what 
the  fish  would  actually  take. 

You  can’t  argue,  of  course,  with  the  fact  that  softshells  do 
take  bass.  Nor  can  you  escape  the  fact  that  the  reason  may  be 
that  most  fishermen  won’t  use  hard  ones.  If  you  fish  with  a 
clothespin  long  enough  a bass  will  eventually  hit  it.  Even 
though  bucktails  and  other  lures  are  better. 

iMost  everyone  has  a favorite  lure  on  which  he  takes  the  most 
bass.  Chances  are  he  uses  it  the  most — makes  more  casts  with  it : 
has  learned  to  “work”  it  in  the  most  bass-tantalizin  manner.  But 
when  he  loses  it  he  gets  another  one,  sometimes  an  entirely 
different  design  and  color  pattern,  and  learns  to  use  it  equalh' 
as  well  in  time.  Same  might  be  true  with  crawdad.s — hard  or 
soft.  We  suspect  it  is. 

After  all,  the  digestive  system  a bass  has  working  for  him 
can  handle  most  anything  he  cares  to  consume — even  -hooks. 
The  hard  shell  of  a crawdad  is  no  obstacle  to  this  finny  disposal 
system  a bass  carries  around  in  his  pot  belly.  Nor  do  we  believo 


the  pincers  of  a craw<lad — hard  or  -oft  .ne  much  n'  .i  ihn  :i‘ 
to  the  bass’  formidable  jaws.  Xothinc  -hort  of  a pair  of  man 
wielded  pliers  could  do  much  dama.ee  to  this  set  of  munrhini; 
equipment  which,  some  scientist>  tell  us,  has  few  nerve  endim.’- 
and  is  probably  impervious  to  pain  anyway. 

Probably  what  is  more  important  than  the  hardnes>  or  tlu 
softness  of  a crawdad's  shell  in  fishing  for  ba'>  i'  the  size  c)f 
the  bait.  M'e  have  never  seen  a reall>-  BIG  crawdad  in-ide  ., 
fish.  In  lake  fishing  for  bass — mostly  a trolling  or  drifting-w  ith 
the-wind  proposition — we  have  used  only  the  tail  i)ortion  of 
large  crawdads  with  good  success.  But  XE\'ER  an  entire 
large  one. 

From  our  observation  we  would  say  that  a ha>b  finds  it 
mighty  difficult  to  pass  up  a crawdad  between  two  and  three 
inches  in  length.  And  he'll  not  be  too  much  interested  in  any- 
thing over  four  inches  in  length. 

And  to  steer  over  to  another  kind  of  fishing  for  a minute, 
you'll  find  that  when  bait-fishing  for  trout,  a onc-and-a-half 
inch  crawdad — hard  or  soft — is  worth  a dozen  worms.  We  have 
found  crawdads  in  trout  stomachs  time  and  time  again  when 
opening  them  up  to  see  what  they  were  feeding  on.  Walleye' 
are  not  as  susceptible  to  crawdads  as  are  bass,  hut  they're  not 
immune  either. 

By  the  time  good  autumn  bass  fishing  rolls  around.  Mother 
Nature  has  provided  an  excellent  supply  of  crawdads  of  the 
correct  size.  The  little  feller  which  was  only  three-fifths  of  an 
inch  long  in  July  is  just  about  two  inches  in  length  in  October. 
.■\  small  amount  of  effort  on  the  right  catching  equipment  reap> 
big  dividends — in  ease  of  catching  crawdads  and  in  the  later 
fishing  enjoyment. 

Most  important  tool  is  a wire  net.  L'se  metal  screen  to  fashion 
the  net  and  attach  it  to  a sturdy  but  pliable  wire  frame.  Con 
struct  it  in  the  form  of  a triangle  so  that  the  broad  part  can 
be  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  stream  you’re  searching  in  and 
the  point  ends  in  a handle.  Put  the  screened  net  BEHIND  the 
crawdad  and  he'll  back  right  into  it  when  you  threaten  to  tickle 
his  whiskers  with  a stick. 

Now  before  you  get  any  fancy  ideas  about  using  cloth  netting, 
the  reason  for  metal  screen  is  because  sometime  it  will  he 
necessary  to  place  your  net  upstream  of  the  intended  crawdad 
victim.  If  it  is  made  of  cloth  you'll  find  it  turned  inside  out  .anil 
of  no  value  in  catching  your  bait.  Even  if  you  took  tliein  all 
downstream-wise,  you'd  find  the  bass  bait  diffieult  to  remo-.e 
from  a cloth  net. 

Nighttime  will  find  more  crawdads  out  of  hiding.  A ga.'oline 
lantern  or  strong  flashlight  will  help.  l)a\  time,  simply  turn  o\er 
rocks  until  you  locate  one,  then  concentrate  on  him  until  he'- 
netted  and  start  over  again.  When  erawdtids  ;ire  “'bedding'' 
their  outer  shells  in  the  process  of  normal  growth,  the  di'carded 
shell  is  often  spotted.  Such  a place  is  sure  to  ha\e  ,i  "'oft'hell'’ 
around  somewhere. 

This  brings  to  mind  a story  we  hetird  about  a friend  of  oui' 
who  was  sent  out  to  gather  softshell  crawdads  'ome  >ears  ago. 
He  was  told  to  go  to  a certain  'tream  ;it  night:  travid  .dong 
its  banks  until  he  noticed  the  "shed”  (the  di'Cttrded  outer  >hell 
of  the  crawdad)  and  that  would  he  the  hc't  ]>laee.  He  walked 
for  miles,  later  claiming  that  the  only  shed  he  stiw  wa'  i n 
behind  a farmhouse  six  miles  u]i  the  creek  ;uul  that  there  we' 
no  crawdads  at  that  point. 

But  shed  or  no  shed — hard  or  soft  -crawdad'  tire  'till  go..' 
bass  insurance.  Don't  he  afraid  to  try  'em  either  way.-  -/'h'/f  I!  .i.'.v.' 

The  expression  "clean  as  a lehistlc"  began  in  ’he  juth  eer.:ur\ 
lehen  it  teas  a custom  for  boys  to  make  zehisries  _.f  smoefh. 
clean  sticks  or  reeds.  Once  the  inside  :eas  /n  ,"  ev  and  el.  a: 
made  a good  zehistle. 
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Su — you  think  you've  had  thrills.  Well,  maybe  you 
have.  But  I’d  argue  the  point  if  you’ve  never  been 
hooked  to  a streamlined  stream-ranging  musky. 

The  stream-reared  musky,  like  a stream-reared  small- 
mouth,  has  a built-in  fighting  quality  al.)ove  and  beyond 
that  common  to  his  lake-dwelling  brothers. 

Further  than  this,  if  you’re  doing  it  the  hard  way, 
ycju’ll  fight  him  with  your  feet  planted  on  a slippery 
stream  bottom  rather  than  sitting  comfortably  in  a boat. 

.\nd  too,  in  stream  fishing  for  muskies  the  old 
marauder  has  everything  in  his  favor.  The  fast  water, 
the  dee])  water,  every  sunken  object,  every  j)rotruding 
rock,  even  the  slimy  stones  under  your  feet  will  be 
worked  overtime  by  the  ’lunge  as  he  struggles  to  main- 
tain his  cherished  freedom. 

Vet  when  you’ve  put  in  a day  or  days  at  this  fascinat- 
ing sport  you’ll  rate  it  the  finest  fishing  you’ve  ever  had. 

And  you  don’t  have  to  drive  a thousand  miles  to  get 
to  it  either,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  Pennsylvania 
h'ish  Commission  and  good  old  Mother  Nature.  The 
• Vllegheny  River  for  the  past  few  years  has  been  truly 
a hot  spot  for  this  sort  of  angling  and  according  to 
the  fish  culturists  is  producing  enough  fry  each  summer 
to  keep  it  hot  in  this  respect  for  some  time  to  come. 

There’s  no  "best”  section  of  the  river  for  musky 
fishing,  hut  some  sections  do  rate  No.  1 with  fishermen. 

Up  around  Port  Allegany,  from  about  two  miles 


above  the  town  down  to  the  point  where  the  river 
crosses  into  New  York  State,  local  fishermen  will  tell 
you,  "The  river’s  full  of  them — just  under  legal  size.” 
Yet  a careful  check  with  the  old  musky  fishermen  up 
that  way  will  convince  you  that  more  fishermen  are 
taking  more  legal  muskies  than  they  ever  have  before, 
even  though  the  river  is  well  stocked  with  smaller  ones 
that  haven’t  yet  reached  maturity. 

From  the  ])oint  where  the  river  again  enters  Penn- 
sylvania, at  Corydon,  all  the  way  down  to  below  Frank- 
lin things  are  "a  poppin’  ” too.  Every  one  of  the  more 
than  one  hundred  eddies  in  this  stretch  of  river  supports 
a good  musky  population  and  there  are  plenty  of  them 
that  approach  "lunker"  proportions. 

In  addition,  many  of  the  side  streams  such  as  the 
Tionesta  Creek  and  French  Creek  are  contesting  the 
river’s  record  as  ’lunge  producers. 

Although  many  of  the  better  fish  are  taken  during  the 
summer  months,  there  is  no  denying  the  precept  of  the 
experienced  musky  fisherman  that  “there  ain’t  no 
fishin’  ” until  after  the  first  killing  frost.  When  the 
weather  turns  cold  it  seems  to  put  the  river  rangers  on 
a rampage  and  they’ll  hit  most  anything  that  floats, 
swims,  or  crawls. 

So  if  you’re  looking  for  a new  thrill  in  fishing — 
something  that  will  raise  your  temperature — take  a fling 
at  musky  fishing  the  Ole  Allegheny.- — -Jim  Hayes 


When  a pickerel  takes  a notion  to  feed  he  will  strike 
a lure  with  such  savagery  that  the  family  has  been 
named  the  water  wolf.  He  will  come  for  the  lure  again 
and  again.  He  has  none  of  the  shrinking  violet  manner 
that  characterizes  the  trout.  One  specimen  of  about 
three  pounds  struck  a lure  and  got  his  cheek  scarred 
for  about  tw'o  inches  when  he  missed.  Two  casts  later 
he  took  the  same  lure  and  was  landed.  A trout  under 
like  circumstances  would  have  been  off  feed  for  at  least 
the  remainder  of  that  day. 

The  pickerel  is  well  adapted  as  a predator.  He  is 
.tr'  ;imhned  for  speed,  wdth  a broad  tail  that  drives  him 

■ '’■■-.■.'ird  in  quick  sprints.  His  wide  mouth  is  armed  not 

■ on  the  jaws,  but  on  tongue  and  mouth  roof  as  well 
■>'v-  I'inniireds  of  needle  point  teeth  all  pointing  hack- 

■'  cavernous  maw.  His  dark  back,  the  golden 
" ""  '-■■■  ides  between  chain  markings,  his  wide 

- ■■  '"d,  fierce  eyes  are  trademarks  of  this 

fred.  , L- . ;e. 

■ ■ ' r-d  ijickerel?  The  answer  is  . . . al- 
most a y ■ unpolluted  water  that  is  fairly 

still  and  h.,s  of  forage  fish.  Sometimes  in 

the  nio.'t  ’ . : ’^.ces.  The  backw-aters  of  most 

trout  stream  :.a. . , a ;ew  of  these  predators.  Many 


beaver  ponds  support  a good  population,  but  his  favorite 
haunts  are  the  beds  of  lily  pads  and  pond  weed  mats 
that  grow  in  the  shallows  of  fresh-water  lakes  and  the 
backwaters  of  our  bass  rivers. 

Often  when  fishing  bass  water  we  take  pickerel  by 
conventional  methods.  He  seems  to  dislike  fast  water 
but  will  lie  in  the  eddies  at  the  side  of  a fast  chute, 
possibly  because  forage  is  sometimes  tumbled  about  by 
the  current.  Here  he  strikes  with  speed  and  force.  The 
fight  is  truly  sporting  on  light  tackle. 

My  favorite  pickerel  grounds  are  the  shallows  at  the 
upper  end  of  a deep  lake.  Flere  in  summer  and  early 
fall  the  big  ones  lie  in  the  shade,  watch  the  openings 
between  pads  and  the  edges  of  sunken  drift  logs.  Schools 
of  small  fish  congregate  here  to  take  the  sun.  At  eve- 
ning the  frogs  come  out  to  dine.  Many  times  he  will 
strike  viciously  at  any  surface  disturbance.  I have  seen 
red-winged  blackbirds  walk  about  the  pads  in  search  of 
insects.  At  times  a pickerel  will  literally  tear  a pad  to 
shreds  in  his  efifort  to  catch  the  bird,  that  leaves  with 
plenty  haste.  Small  animals,  ducklings,  frogs,  cravfish 
and  even  the  small  bullhead  with  his  protectively  sharp 
spines  are  consumed  with  relish. 

— Albert  G.  Shimmel 
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A fishing  trip  may  take  one  into  many  out-of-tlie-way  plao-' 
of  the  world,  but  it  rarely  leads  him  away  from  a plant  that 
some  anglers  think  haunts  their  sport — the  cattail.  It  grows  at 
the  edges  of  waterways  (unless  the  current  is  too  deep  or  swift  i 
practically  around  the  world.  There  are  two  .s])ecies* : one  i' 
tall  and  has  broad,  long  leaves ; the  other  is  short  and  ha- 
slender,  long  leaves.  But  both  of  them  have  those  brown,  plushy 
“tails"  atop  their  stiff,  unjointcd  stalks  . . . "like  wieners  on 
a stick,”  my  young  uns  used  to  say. 

Cattails  are  found  frequently  in  illustrations  : they're  decora- 
tive in  a stiff  sort  of  way. 

Rut  they’re  much  more  than  that.  From  bottom  to  top  they 
have  been  found  useful  by  man.  For  centuries  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope the  roots  have  been  used  for  food.  Their  roots  are  rich 
n starch.  The  tender  spring  shoots  have  been  prepared  and 
aten  much  like  asparagus.  The  young  flowering  spikes  haw 
become  soup  and  the  new  stems  are  cooked  as  greens.  The 
abundant  pollen  during  blossoming  time  has  been  used  in  bread 
making. 

And  that's  not  all.  During  World  War  I the  silky  down  of 
cat'.ails  was  used  in  dressing  wounds.  It  has  often  been  im- 
portant in  upholstering,  for  the  ripe  fruit  hairs  in  the  “tails" 
have  properties  similar  to  those  of  kapok.  The  tails  were  also 
used  to  make  artificial  silk  and  as  a substitute  for  cotton,  and 
the  stems  in  paper  making.  And  finally  in  certain  areas  of  the 
world,  the  inflammable  pollen  serves  for  tinder. 

But  to  the  typical  American  angler,  cattails  mean  nothing 
economical  . . . just  some  pleasant  local  color  for  his  angling 
outing : a place  for  marsh  wrens  ami  red-winged  blackliirds  to 
nest  and  for  the  long-legged,  great  blue  heron  to  stalk  frogs : 
a place  for  the  wind  to  gossip  softly  in  the  long,  slender 
leaves. — Carsten  Ahrens 

^Tyl^ha  angiistifolia  (narrow  leaves). 

Typha  tatifolia  (broad  leaves). 


Knots  for  Fishermen 

Courtesy  Garcia  Corporation 

The  four  knots  shown  below  are  of  especial  interest  to 
anglers.  Each  of  these  knots,  IF  properly  tied,  will  serve  ad- 
mirably. An  ordinary  overhand  knot  tied  in  monofilament  has 
less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  strength  of  the  same  line  unknotted. 
This  is  so  no  matter  how  “carefully”  the  overhand  knot  might 
be  tied.  On  the  other  hand,  the  barrel  knot  shown  below  may 
result  in  any  strength  from  about  60  per  cent  of  the  unknotted 
line  strength  to  almost  100  per  cent — depending  upon  the  care 
used  in  tying. 

The  most  important  rule  to  follow  is  to  pull  up  slowly  and 
evenly  when  drawing  a knot  tight.  The  line  should  never  be 
jerked  in  an  effort  to  assure  a tight,  snug  knot.  Another  im- 
portant rule  is  to  put  five  full  turns  around  any  standing  line. 
Fewer  than  five  turns  will  result  in  a noticeably  weaker  knot. 
No  appreciable  improvement  is  noted  when  the  number  of  turns 
is  increased  above  five. 


BARREL  KNOT  (Sometimes  called  “blood  knot”) — This  is  an 
outstanding  favorite  for  tying  monofilament  to  monofilament — 
whether  the  two  lines  to  be  joined  are  the  same  size  or  con- 
siderably different,  as,  for  instance,  20-lb.  and  40-lb.  test  Garcia 
Super-Platyl.  One  advantage  of  this  knot  is  the  smoothness 
with  which  it  passes  through  guides  and  tip-top.  The  ends  are 
trimmed  to  leave  no  spurs  showing.  Follow  steps  1,  2,  and  3 
carefully,  and  draw  the  finished  knot  up  slowdy  and  snugly. 


DROPPER  KNOT — This  knot  produces  a dropper  loop  without 
introducing  any  material  weakness  in  line  or  loop.  The  dropper 
loop  may  be  made  any  length  desired,  as  is  obvious  from  the 
sketches.  Remember — five  full  turns  for  full  strength.  Draw 
the  knot  up  slowly,  evenly,  tightly. 


SHOCKER  KNOT— When  casting  relatively  heavy  lures  with 
light  line,  there  is  a marked  advantage  in  having  a short  leacler 
of  heavier  line — enough  to  absorb  the  initial  strain  of  the  cast. 
This  "shock  leader”  should  reach  from  the  lure,  through  guides 
and  tip-top,  and  a few  turns  about  the  reel.  Here  is  the  knot 
to  do  the  job.  Remember — draw  each  part  up  slowly  and  snugly. 


IMPROVED  CLINCH  KNOT — Excellent  for  tying  lino  to 
hooks,  lures,  or  flies.  Pass  end  of  line  through  eye  of  hook  or 
swivel.  Make  five  turns  around  standing  part  of  line.  Pass  end 
of  line  between  eye  and  first  loop,  then  hack  through  big  loop, 
as  shown.  Pull  knot  up  tight — sloxely.  Cut  oft'  end  of  line,  leav- 
ing perhaps  Yi,"  of  end  extending  from  knot. 
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While  on  stream  patrol  during  the  early  part  of  the  current 
trout  season  I watched  a man  fishing  or  attempting  to  fish.  He 
would  make  a cast,  become  tangled,  lower  his  rod,  then 
straighten  out  the  tangled  mess  and  cast  again.  I watched  him 
repeat  this  several  times,  then  offered  m3'  assistance.  I dis- 
covered this  fisherman  was  blind.  Talking  with  him,  looking 
over  his  tackle  I found  his  casting  trouble  was  caused  by  the 
swivel  at  the  end  of  his  line  tliat  kept  coming  through  the  top 
guide  of  his  rod.  His  fishing  partner  then  appeared,  found  an 
oversize  bead  which  I attached  to  his  line  ahead  of  the  swivel. 
When  he  made  a cast  and  retrieved  the  line,  the  bead  now 
stopped  his  reeling  in  at  the  tip  of  his  rod  and  he  knew  he 
was  ready  for  another  cast.  1 wanted  to  see  him  catch  a fish 
but  he  had  no  luck  and  I had  to  leave.  He  thanked  me  several 
times  for  m\'  help  hut  I just  couldn't  help  thinking  I was  the  one 
who  should  be  thanking  him  for  making  my  day  a little  brighter. 
— District  Warden  Paul  Antolosky  (Centre). 

# 

A District  Fish  Warden  was  patrolling  Elk  Creek,  Erie 
County,  when  he  came  upon  a youthful  fisherman  of  about  10 
years.  When  the  warden  asked  if  he  had  any  luck,  the  boy 
proudly  produced  a stringer  of  seven  trout.  While  admiring  the 
catch,  the  officer  noticed  a second  stringer  in  the  water  with  a 
21 -inch  smallmouth  bass  on  it.  When  the  warden  asked  if  the 
fish  belonged  to  him,  the  boy  replied.  “Heck,  no.  . . . I've 
been  here  all  morning  and  that  big  fish  kept  bothering  my  bait 
so  I just  tied  him  up  for  a while.” — Special  Fish  Warden 
James  F.  Donahue. 


# 

James  Valentine,  Fairview,  Pa.,  caught  a 30-inch  muskellunge 
in  I.ake  LeBoeuf  that  had  a clipped  left  pelvic  fin.  A check  of 
the  records  indicated  this  fish  had  been  stocked  in  September 
1959  when  about  eight  inches  long. — District  Warden  Norman 
Ely  (Erie). 


LIVERY 


FISHING  SUPPLIES 

^IL 


FISHING  NEWS  buiteiu;  tsture  at  Avonia  Boat 

Livery,  Route  98  and  i.-.w  pish  Warden  James 

F.  Donahue  had  the  d v ,st  Pennsylvania  Fish 

Commission  news  release?,  ^'.  reports  and  notices 

of  fish  stockings  and  ofhe.’^  - ■ -s. 


DISTRICT  WARDEN  Walter  J.  Burkhart  (Montgomery  and 
Philadelphia),  center,  aids  in  awarding  angling  prizes  to 
(left)  Joe  High,  Flourtown,  Pa.,  and  right,  Jeff  Smith,  Erden- 
heim.  Pa.,  in  a fishing  contest  sponsored  by  Explorer  Scout  ! 
Troop  237  of  Flourtown.  The  boys  took  first  and  second  honors 
respectively  in  action  at  Erdenheim  School  lake.  Standing 
from  left  are:  William  Campbell,  scout  advisor;  Enos  M.  i 
Rich,  fishing  committee  member,  and  James  Cisco,  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

While  patrolling  Lyman  Run  Fly-Fishing  Only  Stream,  Or- 
man Dingman  reported  to  me  he  had  just  caught  a dandy.  When  t 
I asked  to  see  the  fish  he  said  he  had  killed  it  and  threw  it  j 
away.  Then  he  informed  me  he  had  hooked  a big  water  snake  ! 
on  a wet  fly. — District  Warden  Kenneth  A!ey  (Potter). 

# 

There  were  six  muskies  reported  caught  from  Perkiomen 
Creek  (Montgomery)  the  first  three  days  of  the  season.  Since 
the  opening  day  a total  of  12,  ranging  from  31  to  40  inches 
and  weighing  up  to  18  pounds,  have  been  caught  in  the  same  ( 
area.  The  Commission  stocked  Lock  Alsh  Reservoir  with  trout 
for  the  first  time  this  year.  This  w'ater  is  about  7 or  8 acres 
and  one  of  the  hardest  areas  fished  in  this  district.  I have  seen  1 
more  parents  taking  their  small  children  fishing  than  in  past  ' 
years  and  the  archers  are  busily  taking  large  numbers  of  carp.  ; 
— District  Warden  Walter  Burkhart  (Montgomery  and  Phila-  J 
delphiaj.  1 

# 

Regional  Warden  Supervisor  Harold  Corbin  is  receiving  re- 
ports from  the  streams  of  his  district  of  excellent  eel  fishing,  i 
The  elver  stocking  program  of  the  Fish  Commission  is  already  i 
producing  good  eel  fishing.  f 

# I 

While  patrolling  the  Raystown  Branch  of  the  Juniata  River  j 
I met  John  Hargnett  of  JoliQstown,  Pa.  He  had  taken  the  day  | 
off  to  fish,  bringing  with  him  bacon  and  eggs  for  lunch.  When  •! 
about  to  cook  up  a batch  he  found  he  had  forgotten  the  skillet,  j 
Perplexed,  but  only  for  a moment,  he  removed  one  of  the  hub  1 
caps  from  his  car,  washed  it  in  the  stream,  then  cooked  and  ( 

scrambled  the  eggs  in  the  hub  cap. — District  Warden  William 

Mcllnay  (Bedford). 
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New  Zealander  Visits  Commission 


Photo  by  the  Potter  Kntt  rprisr 

AT  SPRING  PRESS  PARTY,  left  to  right:  Mrs.  Marie 
Behney,  Ed  Keenan,  President,  Outdoor  Writers  Association 
of  America,  Bill  Walsh  and  Will  Johns,  President,  Pennsyl- 
vania Outdoor  Writers  Association.  Walsh  was  chairman  of 
the  two-day  Erie  event  sponsored  recently  by  the  Erie  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Fishing  jaunts  on  the  lake  were  included 
in  the  program  and  here  Will  Johns  is  recommending  a 
"taker." 


It  might  be  just  as  offensize  to  be  around  a man  zeho  ne:  ei 
changes  his  mind  as  one  zeho  nezrr  changes  his  clothes. 


—Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  photo  by  George  H.  Harrison 


DUNCAN  MACINTYRE,  member  of  Parliament  of  New  Zea- 
land, recently  visited  the  Harrisburg  offices  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission  in  connection  with  a study  being  made 
by  his  government  of  fish  cultural  procedures  in  the  United 
States.  Dr.  Albert  Hazzard,  Assistant  Executive  Director  of 
the  Commission,  who  directed  Mr.  MacIntyre  on  a tour  of 
Pennsylvania  hatchery  installations,  points  out  one  of  the 
hybrid  trout  produced  at  the  Commission's  Benner  Spring 
Fish  Research  Station,  Bellefonte. 


Little  Willie  was  asked  if  he  ever  studied  the  Bible, 

“Yes,  sir,”  he  replied. 

“Then  of  course  you  have  read  the  parables?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  Willie. 

“Good,”  said  the  teacher.  “And  will  you  tell  me  which 
parable  you  like  best  ?” 

“I  like  the  one  where  everybody  loafs  and  fishes.” 


DISTRICT  WARDEN  Frederick  Ohisen  interviewed  by  sports- 
caster  Bob  Gouldner  on  TV  at  the  Blue  Ridge  Broadcasters, 
Inc.,  studio.  Ohisen  has,  on  several  occasions  appeared  on  the 
PTVC  network  in  cooperation  with  televised  conservation 
programs. 


At  Raccoon  Park  in  Beaver  County,  about  30  boys  attend  the 
Youth  Forestry  Camp  located  there.  This  group  assisted  in  re- 
claiming Raccoon  Park  Lake  and  in  the  stocking.  Currently 
they  are  busy  with  a stream  improvement  project  on  Traverse 
Creek.  The  sportsmen’s  clubs  of  Beaver  County  have  furnished 
a speaker  or  outdoor  movies  weekly  and  buying  fishing  licenses 
for  as  many  boys  as  they  can.  The  camp  is  under  the  direction 
of  Thornton  Walker. — District  Warden  Clifton  Iman  (Butler 
and  Beaver  1. 


A Bellefonte  hatchery  truck  driver  noticed  a car  following 
him  along  a long  way.  He  stopped  for  lunch  and  the  driver  of 
the  trailing  car  also  stopped,  sat  beside  him  for  lunch.  This 
gentleman  got  around  to  asking  the  truck  driver  where  he  was 
headed  with  his  load  of  fish.  Warren  County  . . . was  the  reply. 
Pumping  the  driver  further,  the  seeker  after  knowledge  wanted 
to  know  if  he  had  some  nice  fish  on  this  shipment.  Y’hen  he 
was  told  he  had  a load  of  fingerlings  the  hatchery  truck  driver 
promptly  lost  a Buddy. — District  Warden  Kenneth  Corey 
(Warren) . 


Albert  Kellogg,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  told  District  Warden 
Raymond  Hoover  (Crawford),  while  fishing  Pymatuning  Lake, 
he  left  a minnow  bucket,  top  open,  within  25  feet  from  where 
he  was  fishing.  He  observed  a blackbird  flitting  about,  saw  it 
fly  away  with  something  in  its  mouth.  The  bird  shortly  re- 
turned and  watching  it  closely,  it  perched  on  the  edge  of  his 
minnow'  pail,  dipped  in,  took  a minnow  and  flew  off.  Mr. 
Kellogg  moved  the  bucket  closer  to  his  fishing  post  and  this 
ended  the  thievery. 
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BUOY  IN  ACTION,  it  helps  fishermen  and  boaters  avoid  the 
numerous  obstacles  and  dangerous  rocks  especially  in  the 
Susquehanna  River  areas. 
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MATERIALS  for  the  buoy  include:  Inner  tube,  bushel  bik 
broomstick,  rope,  pieces  of  wood  and  a bucket  filled  v 
hardened  cement. 
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BUILD  A BUOY 


By  DON  SHINER 

I 


o NIC  day  late  last  summer,  two  of  us  hauled  our  gear  to  the 
•at  landing,  climbed  into  the  waiting  craft  and  headed  up- 
•ir'^nm  in  the  wind  whipped  Susciuehanna  for  a day  of  small- 
mntith  b.i  ;s  fishing.  The  outboard  was  cold  and  reluctant  to  run 
■;""ilily.  We  coaxed  it  along  for  50  yards,  then  wham;  the 
prop  ^lnu'k  a huge  hidden  boulder  and  sheared  the  pin.  Those 
:il.d  ;.o  change  a shear  pin  in  a rocking  boat  know 
'i  ! i ample  task!  Oddly,  this  was  not  the  first  time 
i''  ■ thi:-  particular  rock.  On  at  least  two  other  oc- 

'''•-e.e.  e:  ■.  ilie  same  situation  occurred  under  similar 

circiire!  ■ ,w  , ; ]ii  choppy  waves  obscured  the  rocky  shoal, 
ii;ai.;in-  .i-P  r,j  accurately  judge  its  location.  The  fol- 

lo''-'"'  I'.  ree  a channel  buoy  for  all  motor  boaters 


to  av'  •'  ' 
Buoy 
reefs  -n' 
handy  m w 
also  serv : 
during  fog 
can  roped 


i : f.  a-  marking  deep  channels,  shallow 

■o  boating.  In  fact,  small  buoys  are 
wi:;  track  of  good  fishing  spots.  They 
::  Ip  locate  the  boat  dock  at  night  or 
^ buoy  can  be  simply  a gallon-size  tin 
..^nirciy  v.dth  a heavy  rock.  Frequently 


(jne  encounters  a gallon-size  glass  jug  fixed  in  much  the  same  i 
manner  The  tin  can  is  preferable.  Should  the  glass  bottle  be 
struck  by  a rock  or  a boat,  jagged  pieces  of  glass  are  scattered 
on  the  stream  bottom  to  offer  hazards  to  swimmers  and  wading 
fishermen  alike. 

I like  the  buoy  used  in  the  Berwick  region  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River,  fashioned  without  elaborate  materials  from  a 
bushel  basket,  truck  tire  inner  tube,  several  pieces  of  wood  and 
rope.  W^hoever  designed  this  particular  marker  did  an  out-  i 
standing  job  with  a minimum  of  materials.  ' 

As  the  accompanying  drawing  shows,  the  basket  is  inverted  | 
and  roped  to  the  large  inner  tube.  A broomstick  and  flag  are  1 
inserted  through  the  bottom  into  the  basket  stiffener.  The  buoy  | 
is  then  moored  with  a bucket  filled  with  hardened  cement. 

This  buoy  will  stay  afloat  for  months  without  adjustment  and, 
in  most  cases,  it  will  last  the  entire  season.  The  bobbing  basket, 
coupled  to  a large  red  burlap  flag,  captures  the  attention  of 
every  passing  boater.  It  is  an  immediate  warning  to  be  on  the 
alert  for  some  sunken  obstacle.  Several  can  be  built  from  these 
inexpensive  materials  within  a few  hours. 
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^OISJ 

By  H.  R.  WAMBOLD 

: Getting  an  eight-  to  ten-pound  carp  on  the  end  of  a fish 
I line,  at  the  fishing  arrow  end,  will  take  no  second  place  in 
angling  action ! Cuts  in  iny  hand  from  the  fishing  line  will 
verify  this  fact. 

The  sport  offers  many  variations  for  recreational  pastime, 
plus  a few  problems  which  can  easily  be  mastered.  .-Ml  in  all 
, this  is  a new  approach  to  added  fun  on  stream  or  lake. 

^ Types  of  Heads  and  Arrows 

Among  the  items  necessary  to  the  tackle  of  the  bow-angler, 

■ the  fishing  arrow  is  a mighty  important  one.  This  is  the  har- 
poon or  means  of  hooking  the  fish,  requiring  no  bait,  but  instead, 
the  steady  aim  of  the  archer. 

The  most  acceptable  arrow  used  today  is  the  solid  glass  type. 

! Choice  of  use  with  or  without  the  rubber  fletching  is  optional. 
I find  the  line  keeps  the  shaft  in  fairly  true  line  of  flight,  so 
don’t  bother  with  the  rubber  vanes.  The  solid  glass  arrow  offers 
such  features  as : weight  to  go  deeper  in  the  water,  strength  to 
i withstand  rough  action  of  the  carp,  and  the  ability  to  withstand 
,}  water  without  warpage  or  absorption. 

The  line  hole  is  found  just  ahead  of  the  nock,  through  which 
the  line  is  threaded  and  then  attached  to  the  head  on  the  pile 
- end  of  the  shaft.  This  permits  the  fishing  head  to  pull  off  the 
end  of  the  shaft  when  in  the  fish,  and  allows  the  shaft  to  hang 
<1  free  on  the  line  and  out  of  the  way. 

Getting  to  the  business  end  of  the  arrow  we  find  the  choice 
of  fishing  head  as  confusing  as  the  proper  hunting  heads  among 
archers.  One  man  swears  by  this  design,  another  tells  you  his 
is  the  best,  etc. 
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BOW  ANGLING  took  these  15-pound  carp  (one  a mirror  carp) 
in  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River.  Bob  Shabbick, 
brother  of  District  Warden  Stephen  Shabbick  (Wyoming),  used 
a Bear  Bow  with  a Great  Lakes  Holiday  98  spinning  reel  at- 
tached with  30-lb.  test  mono  line.  Arrows  must  be  kept  sharp, 
for  river  rocks  make  them  dull  when  hit.  An  aluminum  gaff 
also  comes  in  very  handy,  saves  many  arrows.  A strong  bow 
is  necessary,  for  carp  have  surprisingly  tough  hides  and  at 
times  arrows  merely  bounce  off  these  fish. 


fishing  head  should  provide  several  features,  such  as : 
proper  barbs  to  hold  in  the  soft  flesh  of  the  fish,  good  point 
design  to  permit  penetration  through  the  scaly  outer  shell  of 
the  carp,  and  a means  of  withdrawing  the  head  out  of  the  tish 
without  the  messy  job  of  cutting. 

Of  the  later  designs  found  available  today,  the  problem  of 
getting  the  head  out  of  the  fish  is  solved  in  the  following  man- 
ner ...  tip  design  which  is  threaded  into  the  ferrule  part,  and 
is  removed  by  un-screwing.  The  barbs  are  attached  to  the  re- 
movable portion,  and  when  un-screwed  from  the  ferrule  body 
will  allow  pulling  the  back  section  out  of  the  fish.  The  tip  is 
then  screwed  back  in  and  the  head  put  back  on  the  arrow, 
ready  for  the  next  shot. 

.Another  design  incorporates  a spring  action  dividing  the 
part  of  the  head  between  the  ferrule  and  the  tip.  1 he  harh>  are 
found  in  the  solid  part  between  the  two  sections.  \\  hen  the  tip 
is  screwed  against  the  ferrule  it  locks  the  barbs  into  proper 
angle  for  shooting.  .After  the  carp  is  landed  and  withdrawal  of 
the  arrow  is  desired,  the  tip  is  screwed  forward  which  allow  > 
the  barbs  to  reverse.  Pulling  the  arrow  out  of  the  carp  is  then 
an  easy  job.  This  type  head  works  best  if  cemented  or  pinned 
to  the  arrow  permanently. 

Some  heads  feature  one  barb,  while  others  have  two.  l-.ither 
(lesign  will  do  the  job,  again  a matter  of  individual  choice  in 
most  cases.  .A  fishing  head  can  be  made  from  a field  point  by 
drilling  holes  of  proper  size  at  the  right  angle,  just  at  the  end 
of  the  tapered  shoulder  of  the  point.  Then  take  two  finishing 
nails  and  clip  the  heads  and  insert  into  the  holes.  .Allow  about 
one  inch  barb  length  to  protrude,  and  drill  another  hole  to 
attach  your  line. 

Billy  Jones  Lands  Rare  Fish 

Billy  Jones,  3-vear-old  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  R.  Jones, 
of  Metuchen.  X.  J.,  had  quite  a bit  of  luck  recently  fishing  the 
farm  pond  owned  by  Air.  and  Mrs.  William  Schuster,  of  East 
Lemon.  While  his  parents  visited  the  Schusters,  Billy  fastened 
a strip  of  bacon  to  his  hook  and  threw  it  into  the  pond,  .\lmost 
immediately  he  felt  a tug  on  his  line  and  he  proceeded  to  reel 
in  the  first  catch  of  its  kind  in  those  waters  ...  a Pomeranian 
dog.  Billy  managed  to  remove  the  hook  from  the  lip  of  the 
Schusters’  pet  without  damage.  There  is  no  verification  what- 
soever that  Billy  threw  back  his  catch. 
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Scranton  Times  ph  )to 


WHOPPER  LAKE  TROUT  caught  at  Crystal  Lake  recently  by 
George  Noic.  The  fish  measured  29  inches  and  weighed  20 
pounds.  Nolc  said  he  caught  the  fish  trolling  in  60  feet  of 
water  v/ith  a Christmas  tree  lure.  Nolc  took  a 25  pound  fish 
in  the  lake  several  years  ago. 


THE  r ,D  ji;,  ;;  )4-year-old  Fred  Dean  who 

caught  this  rz-r  ; -own  trout  on  April  21  in 

Meadow  Rjn,  i.ia;  - ••  ;-gystte  County. 
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Photo  hij  the  Ambler  Gazette 


JACK  ESCHENMANN,  Shippensburg,  Pa.,  caught  this  finei 
30-inch  brown  trout  in  Big  Spring,  Newville,  last  season  thatJ 
weighed  9 pounds,  4 ounces.  The  trout  which  hit  a streamerJ 
fly  took  third  prize  in  the  fly-fishing  class.  Field  and  Stream] 
contest. 


THIS  MUSKY  took  a five-inch  chub  fished  by  John  N.  Krodel, 
Middletown,  R.  D.,  Pa.  The  37-inch  fish  was  caught  in  the 
Susquehanna  River  between  Falmouth  and  York  Haven  in  '61. 


ALLEGHENY  RIVER  BROWNIE  was  landed  after  a tough 
fight  by  Terry  Blow,  a few  hundred  yards  below  his  Coles- 
burg.  Pa.,  home.  A brass  spinner  fooled  the  24-inch,  4-lb.  fish 
and  astonished  the  former  Navy  veteran. 


E N N S T’  L A N I A A N G L E R 


A PEBBLE  WITH  PERSONALITY  . . . This  small  stone,  about  the  size  of  your  fist,  is  just  an  ordinary  fossil  stone.  But 
if  you  look  very  closely  you  suddenly  find  a lot  of  human  faces  shaped  in  the  crevices  and  bulges  of  the  stone.  Not 
merely  a single  face  but  four  are  clearly  outlined.  Maybe  the  faces  resemble  Fred  Flintstone,  maybe  a medieval  gargoyle 
or  a fisherman  who  lives  near  you.  It  all  depends  upon  your  o.vn  imagination.  Next  time  you  get  outdoors,  watch  your  step 
. . . the  very  stones  underfoot  may  be  LOOKING  UP  AT  YOU!  p/i  ifav  h\i  Don  Shiner 


f STONE  OF  MANY  FACES.  Match 
$ lose-up  views  with  the  correspond- 
rreas  marked  on  this  picture. 


AREA  "A"  suggests  a face  of  man 
growling  because  a leaping  trout  just 
tossed  the  hook! 


A "C"  suggests  "grandpa"  who  lost 
!eth  while  biting  split  shot  to  his 
"3  line. 


AREA  "D"  suggests  Snow  White's  dwarf, 
"Grumpy,"  or  is  it  a face  of  an  elephant? 


AREA  "B"  suggests  a veteran  anc 
who  developed  a flat  nose  from  press 
hard  on  the  boat  dock  to  watch  the  ] 
fish  swim  around  the  posts. 


THE  FOSSIL  STONE  of  many  fa< 
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Photo  by  Anna  J.  Irons, 
Bellevue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


This  famous  old  mill  dam  on  Slippery  Rock  Creek  in  McConnells  Mill  State  Park,  Lawrence 
County,  is  a beautiful  "Mecca"  for  all  outdoor  folks.  Located  near  the  intersection  of  U.  S. 
422  and  U.  S.  19  between  Butler  and  Newcastle,  McConnells  Mill  State  Park  preserves  this 
magnificent  gorge  created  by  the  last  glacier  during  the  Ice  Age.  A natural  area  for  hiking 
and  picnicking. 


OUTDOOR  CAMERA  FANS!  we’d  like  to  print  your  ‘‘Picture-of-tlie-Month,”  giving  you  a byline  and  sending  it! 
around  the  world  with  the  PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER.  Send  us  your  3 x 7 or  8 x 10  glossy  (black  and  white  only)  prints  ofj< 
any  outdoor  subject  relative  to  fishing,  boating,  stream  life,  scenic  waterscapes  including  the  beautiful,  the  odd  and  the  unusual.'. 
Prints  should  include  on  the  back:  Information  on  where  taken,  when,  plus  other  data  useful  for  identification.  All  reasonable  care', 
will  be  taken  in  handling,  returning  those  we  do  not  select.  Copies  of  the  ANGLER  issue  in  which  your  “Picture-of-the-Month” 
appears  will  be  sent  to  you.  Send  all  prints  to  the  Editor,  PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  Harris- 
burg, Pa.  j 


CLIP  HERE  FOR  46-MAP  BASS  SEASON  SPECIAL 


lately  postage-paid  THE  BASS  SEASON  MAPS  SPECIAL 

Enclosed  is  $5.20  (includes  Pa.  Sales  Tax) 


To 


Make  check  or  money  order  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission 

Mail  to— PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 
HARRISBURG,  PA. 


sent  at  your  own  risk.  STAMPS  NOT  ACCEPTABLE. 
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Bass 
Season 
Special ! 


Pennsylvania  JVaters-Highway  Maps...  All  Counties  Except  Phila. 


46  - MAPS  - 46 

FOR  ONLY 

FULL  SET  $5.00  FULL  SET 

Plus  4 per  cent  Pa.  Sales  Tax ..  .We  Pay  the  Postage 

If  purchased  singly  the  set  costs  you  $18.95 


Y ou  save  $13.95  with  this  oflFer ! 

Send  Bass  Season  Map  SPECIAL  ORDER  BLANK  on  Page  24  opposite. 


atiott  is.  like  a garment ...  when  it  is  dirty,  w^e  rlean 
ragged,  ire  must  patch  it:  hut  we  must  keep 
Editor. 
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A Late  Report  on  the 

SUSQUEHANNA  SHAD  STUDY 

By  ALBERT  M.  DAY 

Executive  Director 


[ witnessed  a thrilling  sight  while  on  the  \\  est  Coast 
attending  the  National  Izaak  \\  alton  League  Conven- 
tion in  Portland,  Ore.  I spent  two  days  reviewing  the 
fish  passage  study  being  conducted  by  Milo  Bell  and 
I larlan  Holmes  at  Bonneville  Dam  on  the  Columbia. 

I ^aw  thousands  of  American  shad  enter  the  big 
fishwav>  which  each  year  transport  many  thousands  of 
'almon,  steelhead,  shad  and  other  fishes  from  the  lower 
river  le\’el  around  the  power  dam  to  the  forebay  some 
t)0  feet  above.  I stood  alongside  the  pools  of  rushing 
waters  coming  down  the  fishwar's  and  saw  milling 
thousands  of  shad  and  salmon  fighting  their  way  uj) 
and  across  the  counting  board  which  rests  at  the  ui)])cr 
end  of  the  ladder.  Some  600  to  1,000  shad  are  going- 
over  the  device  everv  day,  tallied  and  recorded  by  the 
expert  ol.)servers  who  spend  eight  hours  a day  check- 
ing the  various  species  of  fish  that  swim  past  them. 
Last  vear  approximately  250,000  shad  were  counted 
through  the  station. 

About  two  years  ago  the  Pennsvlvania  Fish  Com- 
mission contracted  with  this  internationally  known 
team  of  experts  to  conduct  a study  to  see  whether  it 
might  be  feasible  to  construct  similar  fishways  at  Con- 
owingo,  Holtwood  and  Safe  Harbor  Dams  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna. They  have  been  working  on  the  project 
continuously  since  that  time  and  much  has  been  learned. 

They  are  now  finalizing  their  report.  W'e  plan  to 
have  them  deliver  it  personally  to  the  members  of  the 
k'ish  Commission  and  to  discuss  the  details  of  their 
research.  This  information  will  then  be  presented  to 
the  public. 

While  on  the  WTst  Coast  I visited  the  facilities 
where  they  have  been  conducting  their  observations  on 
the  movements  of  shad.  Holmes  and  I visited  the  hold- 
ing pond  on  Tanner  Creek  which  is  a part  of  the  fish 
hatchery  o])erated  by  the  State  of  Oregon  Fish  Com- 
mission just  below  Bonneville  Dam.  This  is  a pool 
about  one-half  acre  in  size  with  a crystal  clear  stream 
of  water  running  through  it.  Tt  is  air  ideal  spot  for 
observing  fish  in  quite  natural  environment. 

Last  year  200  shad  were  captured  in  the  fish  ladders 
of  the  Bonne\ille  Dam,  transplanted  to  the  Tanner 
Creek  pond  and  kept  under  constant  observation  by 
Harlan  Holmes,  Ivan  Donaldson,  the  fishery  biologist 
for  the  Corps  of  Engineer^  at  the  Bonneville  project, 
and  personnel  of  the  (Jregon  Fish  Commission  at  the 
nearby  hatchery. 

iMuch  new  information  was  obtained  about  shad 


habits.  They  found  that  these  fish  travel  in  schools, 
closely  bunched  together.  They  learned  that  single  indi- 
viduals alone  seem  to  panic  and  do  not  act  in  a normal 
fashion.  They  found  that  shad  are  almost  constantly 
on  the  move  instead  of  lying  quietly  at  rest  for  con- 
siderable periods  of  time  as  salmon,  steelhead  and 
trout  do. 

This  school  of  200  shad  was  kept  in  the  pool  about 
four  months  during  these  studies.  A few  spawned  and 
the  eggs  were  taken  and  successfully  hatched  at  the 
Bonneville  Hatchery. 

It  was  learned  that  shad  fear  square  corners.  When 
l)laced  in  a tank  with  such  corners,  they  battered  thein- 
sehes  against  them.  When  placed  in  a circular  tank, 
they  swam  peaceably  around  and  around. 

It  was  found  that  they  can  be  anaesthetized  for  easy 
handling  and  that  they  will  withstand  long  hauls  in  tank 
trucks  under  proper  conditions  of  temperature  and 
aeration. 

These  observations  may  seem  simple  and  unimpor- 
tant. In  reality  they  are  of  great  significance  in  both 
the  design  of  fishways  on  the  Susquehanna  and  trans- 
l)lanting,  should  shad  be  transported  upiiver  to  establish 
new  spawming  populations. 

Another  significant  finding  of  last  year’s  study  was 
conclusive  proof  that  shad  spawn  above  both  Bonne- 
ville Dam  180  miles  upstream  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  and  above  the  Dalles  Dam  another  45  miles 
upriver.  Last  year  myriads  of  young  shad  moved  dowir^ 
through  and  over  both  of  these  dams.  Holmes  and 
Donaldson  actually  captitred  several  hundred  yearlings' 
in  one  of  the  experimental  devices  at  the  Bonneville 
structure.  We  have  proof  positive  that  on  the  Coluinbiai 
shad  are  moving  both  upward  and  seaward  at  two  of 
the  major  hydro-electric  installations. 

Biological  observations  are  continuing  at  the  present 
time.  Last  year's  studies  showed  basic  patterns  of 
movement.  This  year's  study  is  designed  to  learn  more 
of  the  preferences  of  shad  in  negotiating  the  various 
steps  on  the  fish  ladders  themselves.  Individual  pooh 
are  created  by  stop  logs  some  20  feet  apart  wdtich  create 
a series  of  small  waterfalls  reaching  from  the  top  of .. 
the  ladder  to  the  river  level  below.  Salmon  normal!}-  i 
prefer  going  through  orifices  under  the  water  surface 
although  many  do  fight  their  way  over  the  top.  There 
is  uncertainty  as  to  the  preference  of  shad. 

Bell  and  Holmes  have  designed  a rather  unique  ex- 
periment to  gather  information  on  this  question.  One 
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BONNEVILLE  EXPERIMENTAL  LABORATORY  showing  ladders,  lights  and  other  labora- 
tory equipment  where  Bell  and  Holmes  studied  shad  seeking  to  solve  the  fishway  problem 
in  the  Susquehanna  River  Dams,  the  study  now  nearing  completion. 


liset  of  stop  logs  will  be  placed  in  the  fishway  with 
; orifices  or  holes  underneath  the  water  surface.  Another 
jiset  farther  down  the  fishway  will  have  no  underwater 
if  provisions.  Thus,  at  one  point  the  fish  will  pass  upward 
•’at  a submerged  level  while  at  the  other  they  will  be 
11  forced  to  go  over  the  obstruction  by  swimming  on  the 
['surface.  A set  of  expert  counters  will  observe  each 
operation.  Platforms  are  being  built  in  the  fish  ladder 
iproper  and  suspended  near  the  water  surface  for  better 
! visibility.  The  women  who  do  the  counting  will  observe 
jthe  passage  of  fish  at  each  point  during  eight-hour 
^ishifts  each  day.  Incidentally,  to  overcome  the  broiling 
isun.  Holmes  is  providing  beach  umbrellas  for  the  ladies. 
The  counts  at  these  two  points  will  then  be  correlated 
with  the  final  tally  at  the  exit  from  the  ladder  into  the 
forebay  at  the  top  of  the  fishway.  The  lady  fish  counters 
at  Bonneville  Dam  have  stumped  the  “What’s  My 
Line?”  television  experts  on  several  different  occasions. 

An  interesting  thing  about  this  study  is  the  excellent 
cooperation  that  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
and  its  consultants  are  receiving  from  all  parties  in 
this  study.  The  Corps  of  Engineers,  all  of  the  slate 
agencies  and  the  general  public  in  the  lower  Columbia 
River  area  are  keenly  interested  and  are  contributing 
itime  and  equipment  without  cost  to  us. 

Bonneville  presents  the  greatest  opportunity  for 
fishery  studies  of  any  place  in  the  United  States.  When 
the  dam  was  originally  constructed  some  7 million 
Jollars  worth  of  fish  passage  facilities  were  included. 
I Standard  ladders,  traps  and  lifts  and  special  down- 
stream migrant  facilities  were  provided. 
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Xearliy  on  the  Clackama>  River,  the  L’urtland  Cen- 
eral  hdectric  Company  has  con.^tructcd  fish  pa>r'.ige 
facilities  which  includes  the  world's  highest  and  second 
longest  fish  ladder,  an  artificial  outlet  for  down-lream 
migrants  and  a five-mile  long  aerated  ifipeline  to  bypass 
ocean-bound  fingerlings  around  the  conqianv’s  tlirec 
Clackamas  River  power  dams.  This  comi)any  has  spent 
million  dolkirs  constructing  fisher\'  facilities  which 
actually  are  the  most  extensive  tmd  imaginatix  re 
se.arch  tools  ever  made  a\ailable  to  iishery  biologi-l-'. 
All  of  these  facilities  are  a\ail;d)le  for  this  slud\-  by 
Bell  and  Holmes  without  cost  to  Penns\lvania. 

Another  interesting  thing  about  this  stud\'  is  the 
f;ict  that  on  the  Columhiti  we  are  working  with  the 
same  shad  that  we  have  on  the  Sus(|uehann;i,  tlu'  I )ela 
wtire  and  the  Hudson.  Ikick  in  1871  one  Seth  (Ireeiie 
mtintiged  to  transport  12,000  sh;id  fiw  from  the  lludson 
Ri\er  below  .-Mbtim',  X.  to  the  Sacramento  Ri\er  in 
California.  Those  fish  have  multiiylied  and  siwetul  tiu'ii 
])rogen\’  from  .San  I'rtmcisco  Ba\’  northw.ard  and  wane 
the  forebears  of  the  2.s0,000  shad  which  went  o\ cr 
Bonne\ille  last  year. 

Mr.  Bell  in  a recent  interim  report  tells  us  "from 
structural  and  operational  st.and])oints,  I'ishwav  -\stems 
are  jiracticai.”  If  our  Sus(|uehanna  shad  react  as  I -aw 
their  distant  cousins  beha\'e  at  the  lishwa\'s  ;it  Bonne- 
\dlle,  there  is  no  doubt  that  fishwa\s  here  will  be 
biologicallx'  fetisible.  The  big  (|uestion  marie  in  thi- 
whole  undertaking  is  the  jirice  tag.  'I'hi-  we  do  not 
have  :is  yet.  ddiat  important  element  remain-  to  be 
determined. 


THE  SLOBS  who  left  this  mess  on  one  of  our  public  park  sites  are  com- 
monly called  "Litterbugs."  Perhaps  not  quite  so  refined  . . . the  term 
"SLOBS"  is  far  more  appropriate. 


i 

Lei’s  Look  Once  Again  at  the  Shamefully  Unsavory  Outdoor  Habits 
of  Th  ose  Who  Destroy,  Deface,  and  in  General  Characterize  . . . 


PEOPLE  Who  Act  Like  PIGS! 


By  WILBERT  NATHAN  SAVAGE 


■'llumun  nature,”  said  the  old-timer  as  he  reeled  in 
a i^p'cted  automobile  tire,  “is  a powerful  peculiar  thing. 

hody’d  think  people’d  find  some’ers  else  to  toss  such 
truck  ’.-'ide.-s  in  a trout  stream !” 

Flawless  as  the  aged  angler’s  reasoning  certainly  was, 
our  streams  and  lakes  and  their  immediate  environs 
continue  to  serve  in  two  many  cases  as  dumping  sites 
for  just  about  anything  from  a tattered  mattress  to 
minute  but  deadly  >livers  of  broken  glass.  x\nd,  cashing 
in  on  this  modern-day  continuation  of  deplorable  be- 
havior, cartoonists  still  draw  and  sell  to  outdoor  publi- 


cations the  old  reliable  and  presently  fitting  standbys 
depicting  enraged  or  exasperated  fishermen  hauling  in 
catchy  and  sometimes  suggestive  articles  of  trash. 

But  while  the  cartoonist  cashes  checks  for  having 
graphically  poked  fun  at  such  occurrences,  there  actu- 1 
ally  is  a dearth  of  humor  in  the  situation’s  real-life 
dimension.  For  the  untidy  habits  of  the  careless  few 
most  certainly  stir  in  the  multitude  an  active  flame 
of  indignant  wrath,  and  a firm  determination  to  sup- 
port any  move  calculated  to  hasten  a day  of  reckoning, 
for  troublesome  spoilers.  (And  it  seems  that  an  active 
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crop  of  these  '‘hooray-for-me-to-hell-with-you"  indi- 
viduals is  always  with  us!) 

This  may  or  may  not  come  as  a surprise,  Init  several 
thorough  regional  surveys  once  indicated  that  while  a 
man  may  keep  a neat  lawn,  orderly  garage,  and  store 
his  fishing  gear  in  the  best  tradition,  he  occasionally 
(reason  unknozvn!)  thinks  nothing  of  throwing  a bag 
of  litter  along  a highway,  or  leaving  it  to  molder  on  the 
bank  of  a respectable  trout  stream ! 

And  a still  more  extensive  record  of  observations 
recently  proved  this  fact;  litter  is  catching.  That  is, 
people  generally  refrain  from  littering  a perfectly  clean 
park.  But  if  one  person  throws  down  litter,  the  next 
party  is  apt  to  think,  “Oh,  it  doesn't  matter  ; there's 
some  already  here” — and  plop ! goes  his  bag  of  scjuashv 
litter  on  the  ground.  The  whole  thing  begins  to  “snow- 
ball” in  a strangely  contagious  kind  of  way,  and  soon 
the  entire  recreational  space  becomes  a virtual  city 
dump ! 

But  to  put  the  real  thrust  of  concern  into  the  litter 
problem,  it  is  absolutely  wearisome  to  note  that  if  the 
unsightly  dumps  aren't  actually  in  the  water’s  edge, 
they  are  all  too  often  within  high-water  reach  of  the 
watercourse.  And,  in  far  too  many  instances,  a litter 
heap  may  threaten  a stream  already  imperiled  by  the 
encroachment  of  other  befouling  substances.  Litter 
very  often  contains  quick-to-decay  matter,  and  seepage 
or  high-volume  runoff  from  such  messes  can  only  he 
tagged  as  IXJURIOL'S  to  any  stream — particularlv 


when  the  refuse  is  rat  and  fly  infe>ted,  which  it  often  i.-  ! 

Alas,  anxious  sjtortsman  ! — there  i-  vet  another  ver\ 
serious  side  to  the  improper  di>])osal  of  litter,  l-'or  be- 
sides being  a menace  to  stream>  and  propertv  value>, 
ill-placed  rubbish  often  leads  to  a genuinely  hazardous 
situation  involving  direct  injuries  to  the  public.  Thi> 
aspect  of  the  evil  was  highlighted  in  a blistering  article 
in  a national  labor  publication  in  1961.  The  storv  told 
of  a group  of  small  children  jumping  on  what  appeared 
to  be  an  inviting  mounrl  of  pure  beach  sand,  but  which 
instead  turned  out  to  he  a pile  of  broken  glass  (dumped 
within  eleven  feet  of  a well-marked  trash  container  1 ) 
barely  covered  with  a thin  coat  of  sand.  The  re.-'Ult  was 
that  the  children  had  to  be  treated  at  a hospital  and 
also  had  to  receive  anti-tetanus  shots.  The  foot  of  one 
nine-year-old  girl  recjuired  ten  stitches.  Of  course  the 
sanity  of  those  responsiltle  for  fashioning  such  hoobv- 
traps  is  likely  to  be  questioned  in  any  circle,  but  thir- 
doesn’t  alter  the  fact  that  such  things  do  happoi  too 
often!  And  it’s  practically  an  everyday  happening  for 
swimmers  to  sustain  painful  injuries  when  thev  step 
on  glass,  sharp  metal,  and  other  harmful  objects  that 
have  thoughtlessly  been  tossed  into  the  water. 

In  seeking  out  all  the  pernicious  facets  of  the  litter 
curse,  we  finally  come  to  ponder  one  challenging  and 
profound  fact : the  wretched  condition — national,  state, 
or  regional ; along  streams,  highwavs,  or  in  parks — 
needn't  exist  at  all.  Adult  people  with  grown-up  miiids 
surely  must  know  it  is  unfair  and  unsportsmanlike  to 
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FISHERMAN'S  PARADISE?  . . . More  like  a "Junkies'  Heaven"  when 
vicious,  thoughtless  people  throw  worn-out  things  along  our  streams. 
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THE  GUNGOONS  have  been  along  here  recently  and  they 
couldn't  care  less  how  much  of  the  taxpayer's  money  goes 
into  highway  sign  replacements. 


disfigure  lan(iscajH'>,  byways  and  .strcaiu.sides  willi  as- 
sorted waste.  And  do  they  not  know  tliat  \iolation  of 
every  rule  attached  to  outdoor  eti(|uette  brings  on  in- 
censed attitudes  of  scorn  from  the  "camp  of  the  clean  !" 

For  anyone  willing  to  improve  his  outdoor  manners, 
a little  thoughtfulness  and  effort  to  properly  dispose  of 
litter  will  always  yield  a w’orthwhile  payoff  in  the 
strengthening  of  personal  pride,  peace  of  conscience, 
and  a salute  of  high  regard  from  responsible  fellow 
men.  A well-known  Pennsylvania  newscaster  put  it  this 
way:  “Your  rewards  in  life  will  always  be  in  direct 
proportion  to  your  contributions.’’ 

But  for  those  too  stubbornly  fixed  in  their  ways  to 
refrain  from  bad  deportment  in  the  great  open  spaces, 
an  instrument  of  persuasion  has  been  set  up  in  most 
states.  In  Pennsylvania  you  can  be  relieved  of  $100 
for  daring  to  be  a bit  too  daring  with  a spread-the- 
trash  crusade.  (Some  people  actually  seem  to  have  a 
mania  for  this  sort  of  thing  and  will  practice  it  re- 
ligiously in  the  face  of  even  an  impending  arrest!)  If 
you  happen  to  stray  across  the  line  into  Maryland,  the 
penalty  for  your  littering  ini(}uities  will  he  no  less  than 
$250,  And  in  \'irginia  a small  bag  of  litter  casually 
heaved  out  your  car  window  can  cost  vou  a fat  $500 ! 
(The  author  and  his  wdfe  have  made  three  trips  into 
Virginia  since  1960,  and  take  it  from  us  the  roads  we 
traveled  and  the  parks  we  visited  were  CLEAN!) 

In  a more  gentle  attempt  to  encourage  offending 
motorists  to  show'  greater  neatness  in  their  treatment 
of  highways  and  public  recreational  facilities,  hundreds 
of  organizations  have  aimed  programs  by  the  score  at 
those  responsible  for  the  widespread  litter  problem. 


Many  oil  companies  supply  auto  litter  bags;  several 
trucking  associations  have  taken  up  the  cudgel  against 
highway  litter  ; and  banks,  department  stores,  builders, 
manufacturers,  fraternal  organizations,  and  other  pur- 
poseful groups  have  frequently  united  in  drives  against 
refuse  accumulations  in  the  wrong  places.  Labor  unions 
also  have  joined  in  the  battle:  and  there  is  a national 
nonprofit  organization  known  as  Keep  America  Beauti- 
full  (99  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.)  which 
was  formed  in  1953  to  fight  the  national  litter  menace 
— and  Pennsylvania  regrettably  has  provided  a num- 
ber  of  sore-spot  targets  for  the  anti-litter  marksmen! 

Public  service  TV  film  clips,  radio  announcements, 
and  press  pleas  frequently  point  out  the  senselessness 
of  our  costly  litter  headache  (it  costs  fifty  million  dol- 
lars a year  to  clean  up  our  national  highway  litter 
alone ! ) : and  slogans  by  the  dozen  pop  up  to  remind  us 
not  to  miss  the  trash  containers  conveniently  provided 
for  refuse  in  most  public  gathering  places.  Some  of 
the  better  slogans  include:  "Annie  Doesn’t  Litter  Any 
More” — “It’s  Courteous  to  Be  Clean" — "The  Differ- 
ence Between  Litterbags  and  Litterbugs  Is  ‘U,’  ” etc. 
And  let’s  not  forget  the  church  wdiich  did  a novel  job 
of  focusing  attention  on  the  anti-litter  movement  when 
this  sign  ap])eared  on  its  premises:  "Thou  Shalt  Not 
Dump  Here!"  There  is  indeed  no  scarcity  of  ])eople 
willing  to  teach  ways  and  means  of  preventing  continu- 
ation of  the  present  pace  in  litter  scattering,  but  indi- 
cations are  that  there  is  a lamentable  shortage  of  pupils 
eager  to  learn  ! 

ddiere  is  another  unexplainalde  l)rand  of  humanity 
who  mav  or  may  not  be  litterbugs.  This  set  is  simply 
out  to  whittle,  engrave,  chisel  or  carve  anything  in 
sight.  With  gusto  they  attack  bridge  railings,  trees, 
buildings,  benches,  rocks,  and  even  the  inside  of  caves — 
the  latter  being  the  most  suitable  place  for  such  con- 
duct. They  possess  a fierce  urge  to  inscribe  names, 
initials,  and  crude  caricatures  wherever  a suitable  sur- 
face is  discovered.  Sometimes  they  get  real  funny. 
Examples:  “Cal  Chokum  From  Shamokin,”  and  “The 
Cave  Woman,’’  which  appeared  near  “The  Ghost  of 
VMlley  Forge.”  What  these  nitwits  need  of  course  is 
to  be  denied  their  Barlow's  on  a parole  basis,  and  to 
have  their  fingernails  trimmed  extra  close  before  being 
allowed  to  run  at  large ! 

Then,  naturally,  we  have  the  diggers  and  the  up- 
rooters.  They  work  at  taking  up  wild  shrubs  and  plants 
for  the  purpose  of  transplantation  at  home.  These  ' 
jokers  aren’t  particular  wdiere  they  get  their  evergreens,'  ' 
honeysuckle,  rhododendron,  etc.  State  lands  will  do;! 
so  w'ill  Federal  acreage,  or  even  private  property.  Actu- 
ally, most  of  the  stuff  they  dig  up  dies  within  a week 
or  two,  but  this  doesn’t  seem  to  deter  them  from  further 
illegal  searches  for  wild  ornamental  growths  that  could  ) 
easily  cost  them  some  real  dough  in  heavy  fines  ! 

Couple  all  this  with  the  acts  of  the  warped  demo-' 
lition  boys  and  it  isn’t  difficult  to  comprehend  that  the 
great  out-of-doors  is  steadily  being  subjected  to  a real 
beating  at  the  hands  of  Homo  sapiens  “odd-niks.” 
These  are  the  mischief-makers  w'ho  smash  and  mutilate 
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THE  CARVERS  have  been  busy  here  cutting  the  throat  of  a 
defenseless  tree.  . . . "Pete  Loves  Pat"  and  "Kilroy  Was 
Here"  are  symbols  of  decadent  minds. 


THE  DESTROYERS  just  left  here  but  nobody  apprehended 
them.  Maybe  somebody  with  an  allergy  to  picnic  tables  who 
needs  help? 


tables,  benches,  garbage  cans,  comfort  stati()n^,  entrance 
barriers,  fences,  water  fountains,  shelter>,  etc.  I hey 
also  use  firearms  to  blast  away  at  signs  and  posters, 
trees  and  even  mail  boxes.  They  take  a fiendish  delight 
in  turning  direction  markers  until  they're  utterly  mean- 
ingless : they  have  been  known  to  riddle  boats  with 
bullets,  break  pumps,  wreck  concession  stands  closed 
for  the  season,  and  demolish  park  cooking  facilities. 

Just  what  kind  of  deadly  undercurrent  moti^■ates 
such  depraved  outbursts  of  skulking  behavior  certainly 
calls  for  a better  sense  of  indulgent  understanding  than 
many  of  us  possess.  ^lost  assuredly  we  cannot  forever 
take  lightly  periodic  rampages  that  callously  mangle 
and  destroy,  \\diether  the  offenders  need  psychiatric 
care  or  that  reliable  old  deterrent  known  as  stiff  fines 
I and  imprisonment  is  not  for  the  author  to  determine. 
But  certainly  some  firm  and  effective  method  of  con- 
trol should  be  instituted  in  a crack-down  pledge  that 
would  deal  more  severely  with  the  furtive  few  who  sea- 
sonally purvey  grievous  ruin  and  sadistic  destruction  in 
places  meant  for  pleasure  and  relaxation  for  everyone. 


THE  DUMPERS  simply  brush  the  waste  food,  paper  and 
junk  off  the  table  down  the  bank  into  the  little  stream.  A "No 
Dumping  Allowed"  sign  leans  crazily  among  the  piles  of 
cooking  grease  and  tin  cans. 


* 


HOW  TO  STAY  HRY 
WHEN 

RAIN  HITS  CAMP 


CAMPING  CAN  BE  FUN,  but  it  takes  planning  and  fore- 
thought. No  camper  wants  rain  to  spoil  his  trip,  but  if  it 
comes  ...  be  ready! 


'I'his  >ummcr,  16  million  .Americans  will  shed  the 
warm  security  of  their  homes  to  try  life  out  of  doors, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  almost  all  of  them  will  ex- 
perience the  tragicomic  effect  of  being  soaked  by  a 
sudden  dunking  in  a mountain  creek,  a summer  srtuall, 
or  early  morning  dewo  The  circumstances  may  vary, 
hut  the  end  result  is  the  same — w'et  clothes  and  pos- 
sibly wet  equipment,  too. 

Minimizdng  the  effects  of  being  wet,  or  even  better, 
learning  what  to  do  to  av()id  getting  caught  in  the  first 
Itlace,  can  be  mastered,  although  it  may  appear  that 
fate  has  the  upper  hand  when  the  first  shower  sends 
you  running  for  shelter. 

Suggestion  Xo.  1 is  to  minimize  surprise  by  keep- 
ing a close  watch  on  the  weather,  l.earn  to  recognize 
the  difference  between  a frontal  storm  and  the  local 
air  mass  thunderstorm.  One  comes  on  slowdy  via  a 
gradually  darkening  sky  and  may  not  lead  to  rain  at  all. 
The  other  is  isolated,  in  effect,  and  may  deal  its  kind 
of  furious  destruction  while  the  surrounding  sky  is 
sunny  and  clear.  The  first  requires  a place  of  relative 
comfort  where  the  camper  can  wait  for  several  hours 
while  the  sky  clears.  The  second  sometimes  can  he 
dodged  altogether  hy  w-atching  for  the  dark,  diagonal 
l)atch  in  the  sky  below  the  thunderhead  which  indi- 
cates the  area  of  precipitation.  .Air  mass  thunderstorms 
can  be  spotted  by  a characteristic  anvil-shaped  cloud 
at  the  top  and  a roll  cloud  at  the  bottom-rear.  This  is 
the  trouble  area.  When  it  heads  your  way,  watch  out! 

Suggestion  Xo.  2 is  to  choose  your  camp  site  care- 
fully. Avoid  creek  bottoms  where  a flash  flood  could 
wash  you  out.  The  base  of  a cliff  could  be  a bad  spot, 
too,  because  rain  can  cause  slides  of  mud  and  even  of 
rock.  Dig  a shallow  ditch  of  two  or  three  inches  under 
the  ea\'cs  of  your  tent  so  w'ater  will  flow  awaay  from 
the  camp  site.  Position  your  camp  so  the  tent  backs  up 
into  the  prevailing  wind.  Wind-driven  rain  has  a habit 
of  working  its  way  into  even  the  smallest  of  openings 
in  tents,  raincoats,  or  sleeping  bags. 

Knowing  how  to  make  the  most  of  the  terrain  is  a 
hel]),  but  it  isn’t  nearly  as  important  as  having  good 
e(|uipment.  The  key  here  is  to  size  up  ever}'thing  that 
you  take  with  you  from  the  standpoint  of  how  it  takes 
to  moisture — either  by  firsthand  experience  in  the  rain 
or  by  home  ex])eriment  in  the  wash  tub  or  under  the 
hose.  Don’t  forget  to  sec  how  long  things  take  to  dry 
out  and  whether  they  work  as  well  after  the  ordeal  as 
they  did  when  they  came  from  the  store. 

For  example,  headgear  with  a brim  in  front  may 
k-ee[)  the  sun  out  of  your  eyes,  l)ut  it  lets  rain  run 
down  your  neck.  Choose  one  with  a brim  that  goes 
all  the  way  around. 

Sleeping  bags  filled  with  water-absorbent  materials 
such  as  cotton  or  kapok  may  take  days  to  dry  out, 
and  acetate  fillers  droop  with  moisture  and  never  really 
regain  their  loft  on  drying,  leaving  the  camper  with 
less  than  the  original  insulating  air  space.  Careful 
selection  of  a filling  material  in  a sleeping  bag  is  the 
answer.  One  material  that  keeps  its  resilience  wet  or 
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SIXTEEN  MILLION  American 
campers  will  silently  steal  away 
from  home,  set  up  their  tents  in 
the  outdoors  under  the  stars. 


CAMP 


THUNPERHEAO  HAS  ANVIL- 
SHAPED  CLOUD  AT  TOP 
WATCH  OUT  WHEN  IT  MOVES 
YOUR  WAY  HEAVIEST  I2AIN 
AND  WIND  ARE  AT  PEAK  UN 
DER  ROLL  CLOUD  NEAR  REAR 


PICK  CAMPSITE  CAREFUU-X 
AVOID  NEARBY  SLOPES  WHICH 
CAN  RELEASE  MUD  AND  ROCK 
WHEN  WET,  ALSO  PASS  UP  DRY 
STREAM  BEDS;  RIVER  BANKS  THAT 
CAN  OVERFLOW  DURING  STORM. 


HAT- SELECT  FOR  COMFORT 
WET  OR  DRY  BE  SURE  IT 
MAS  BRIM  ALL  WAY  A- 
ROUND  TD  KEEP  RAIN  FROM 
RUNNIN6  DOWN  NBCK 
DURING  thundershower. 


PONCHO  SHOULD  COME  BELOW 
KNEES  IF  TOO  SHORT  WATER  DRIPS 
ON  LEGS  FROM  BOTTOM  SEAM 
AT  NIGHT  USE  AS  GROUMD  CLOTH 
UNPER  SLEEPING  BAG. 


SLEEPING  BAG  THAT  is  filled 
WITH  VIRGIN  "DACRON"  POLYESTER 
FIBERFILL  DRYS  OUT  QUICKLY  IF 
RAINED  ON,  PREVENTS  LONG 
DELAYS  ON  TRAIL  TO  DRY  OUT. 
BE  SURE  OF  QUALITY  FILLER 
MATERIAL,  READ  LABEL  ON  BAG. 


lUuf^h'aiion  courtesy  of  E.  /.  dti  Pout  dc  Scinours  Co. 


dry,  hot  or  cold,  is  “Dacron”  polyester  fiber-fill.  No 
I amount  of  water  will  cause  a major  delay  in  drying 
' out  your  bedroll.  In  fact,  it  takes  to  water  so  easily,  it 
permits  you  to  use  a borne  laundry  to  spruce  up  the 
.1  bag  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

In  many  stores  these  bags  are  sold  rolled  in  a trans- 
parent polyethylene  wrapper.  Save  it  for  use  on  the 
trail  as  a waterproof  pouch.  If  it  wears  out,  replace  it 
with  a plastic  garment  bag,  the  kind  that  the  local  dry 
cleaner  uses.  If  this  proves  difficult  to  find,  visit  the 
local  grocery.  Be  sure  the  produce  bag  they  offer 
I hasn’t  been  punched  with  holes  for  ventilation.  Both 
1 kinds  are  light  in  weight  and  can  be  folded  up  into  a 
small  space.  The  same  material  in  the  form  of  a sheet 
three  by  six  feet  can  double  as  a ground  cloth. 

When  it  comes  to  tents,  make  your  selection  from 
models  with  a floor  that  is  sewn  in.  This  is  important 
when  ground  water  overflows  the  shallow  drainage 
ditches  just  outside  the  tent  walls.  When  storms  come 
up  in  the  night,  you  will  wish  your  tent  had  window 
flaps  that  worked  from  the  inside.  Seams,  grommets, 
and  other  small  openings  that  admit  small  rivulets  can 
! keep  you  awake  all  night  mopping  up.  Prevent  it  by 
testing  the  tent  under  the  garden  hose  in  the  hack  yard 


each  year  before  taking  it  on  the  trail. 

Few  items  of  equipment  do  more  to  promote  a feel- 
ing of  well-being  in  a rain  than  good  rainwear,  h it\- 
raincoats  mav  he  all  right  for  brief  shower^,  hut  more 
sturdy  garments  are  re([uired  for  the  outdoor  \aca- 
tioner.  i\lost  of  these  are  poorh'  ventilated,  restrict  hod)- 
movement,  or  turn  gradually  to  a "Oggy  ina>>  during 
long  showers,  Bv  far  the  he.^t  is  the  jioncho,  a >heet- 
like  garment  with  a slit  in  the  middle  for  the  head. 
You  wear  it  like  a tent,  with  the  sides  o])en  to  allow 
free  air  circulation.  On  the  tr;iil.  a [loncho  can  he  worn 
over  the  pack,  keeping  the  rest  of  your  e(|ni|)inent  dry. 
In  a boat  or  ctinoe,  it  co\'ers  the  feet  and  leg.s  and  gi\e.> 
plentv  of  freedom  for  paddling.  Be  sure  to  buy  a si/.<,' 
that  comes  below  the  knees,  otherwise  the  water  drii)- 
ping  from  the  bottom  runs  off  onto  your  legs  too  easil_\-. 

Of  course,  it  would  he  great  if  c<'impers  could  he 
spared  the  risk  of  a downpour.  The  only  wa\-  to  guar- 
antee that  is  to  stay  home  next  to  the  Are.  But  the  risk 
of  ;i  few  sinqirises  in  the  wetithcr  is  well  worth  taking 
to  gain  the  health\-  relaxation  that  onl\'  the  life  out- 
doors can  give,  especially  when  modern  equiiMiient  c;in 
go  a long  way  to  makitig  a suniiner  shower  just  a 
harmless  vacation  incident. 
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\\  ater  skiing  is  not  new.  In  fact,  it  dates  back  to 
the  flapper  days  of  the  mid-twenties  when  Fred  Waller, 
the  man  who  years  later  invented  “Cinerama,”  was 
granted  a patent  on  his  water  ski-aqua  plane  combina- 
tion. It  consisted  of  two  separate  skis  attached  directly 
to  a tow  line.  The  skier  stood  on  the  slats  in  a crouched 
position  and  balanced  himself  by  holding  two  handles, 
each  one  attached  to  a different  ski.  Needless  to  say,  it 
was  a far  cry  from  water  skiing  as  we  know  it  today, 
but  it  did  work. 

Although  for  many  years  water  skiing  was  con- 
sidered as  a sport  for  the  wealthy  playboy,  it  really 
started  to  catch  on  during  the  last  decade.  Its  increase 
in  popularity  was  due  mainly  to  the  introduction  of 
outboard  motors  that  were  more  powerful  and  de- 
pendable. Today,  water  skiing  is  the  fastest  growing 
water  sport  in  the  country  as  each  year  additional 
thousands  of  people  seeking  fun  and  adventure  decide 
to  give  it  a try.  If  you’re  one  of  these  thousands,  Tom 
Dorwin,  a former  national  champion  and  now  water 
.ski  advisor  for  the  Evinrude  Boating  Foundation,  of- 
fers a few  suggestions  to  help  you  get  off  to  a good  start. 

First  of  all,  choose  the  proper  equipment.  Water  skis 
should  be  selected  according  to  the  weight  of  the  skier 
and  the  speed  and  power  capabilities  of  the  tow  boat. 
.■\  light  skier  pulled  by  a [xuverful  outlioard  can  use 


Water  Skiing 

Offered  for 


rather  short  and  narrow  skis.  Conversely,  a 200-pounder 
will  need  skis  that  are  longer  and  wider.  You’ll  also 
need  a tow  line.  Completely  rigged  tow  lines,  made  of 
either  natural  or  synthetic  fibers,  are  available  in  the 
standard  75-foot  length.  And  all  water  skiers,  whether 
they  are  beginners  or  experts,  and  regardless  of  how 
well  they  can  swim,  should  wear  either  a life  jacket 
nr  a good  ski  belt. 

After  explaining  the  equii)inent,  here  are  the  steps 
Dorwin  has  used  in  teaching  hundreds  of  beginners 
how  to  water  ski.  First,  slip  into  the  skis.  You’ll  find 
this  easier  if  your  feet  and  the  ski  bindings  are  wet. 
.■\djust  the  bindings  so  they  feel  comfortable  and  you’ll 
be  ready  for  the  first  part  of  your  lesson,  which  will  be 
on  land  rather  than  in  the  water. 

Sit  down  on  the  skis  with  the  tow  bar  in  your  hand 
and  the  skis  about  six  inches  apart.  Your  arms  should 
be  around  your  knees  and  extended  out  straight.  Now 
have  a friend  tal-ce  hold  of  the  tow  line  and  pull  you 


ALONG  WITH  SKIS  and  a tow  line,  necessary  equipment  in- 
cludes a life  jacket  or  ski  belt.  This  applies  even  to  expert 
skiers  and  experienced  swimmers.  Putting  on  your  ski  belt 
is  the  first  step  when  learning  to  ski. 

I 

"How  To's"  I 
Beginners 

j 

up.  This  will  give  you  much  the  same  feeling  you’ll  ] 
get  as  the  tow  boat  pulls  you  in  the  water.  Repeat  this 
procedure  five  or  six  times  and  then  you’ll  be  ready 
to  try  the  real  thing. 

Leave  the  skis  on  and  wade  out  into  water  at  least 
hip  deep.  Crouch  down  and  let  the  tips  of  the  skis 
come  up  and  out  of  the  water  while  the  other  ends  rest  : 
on  the  bottom.  At  this  point,  the  tow  boat  driver  .should  : 
take  up  anv  slack  in  the  line  and  be  ready  to  “hit  the 
gas”  at  your  command.  Flold  to  tow  bar  tightly,  making  , 
sure  the  line  is  between  your  two  skis  and  not  tangled 
around  your  skis  or  legs.  As  soon  as  you  feel  you 
have  your  balance,  yell,  “Flit  it,” 

As  the  boat  starts  to  pull  you  up,  remember  your  | 
dry  land  practice  and  don’t  try  to  stand  up  too  fast. 
Once  you’re  up,  keep  your  knees  flexed  slightly,  your 
arms  out  straight  and  lean  back  against  the  pull  of  the  i 
tow  boat.  Take  it  easy  until  you  get  the  feel  of  it.  And 
this  won’t  take  long. 
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NEXT  COMES  THE  DRY  RUN.  Sit  down  on  the  skis  and 
have  someone  take  hold  of  the  tow  line  and  pull  you  up. 
Do  this  five  or  six  times. 


SLIP  INTO  THE  SKIS.  To  make  this  easier,  first  wet  your 
feet  and  the  ski  bindings.  Adjust  the  bindings  so  they  feel 
comfortable. 


GET  INTO  THE  WATER  at  least  hip  deep.  Sit  down  and  let 
the  tips  of  the  skis  come  up  and  out  of  the  water.  After  the 
driver  has  taken  up  the  slack  in  line,  yell,  "Hit  it,"  when 
you  are  ready  to  go. 


Don’t  overdo  it  the  first  time  out.  Water  skiing  puts 
a strain  on  arm  and  leg  muscles  and,  if  you’re  not 
accustomed  to  it,  you  may  feel  the  efifects  the  next 
day.  As  soon  as  you  think  you’ve  had  enough,  let  the 
driver  know  with  a prearranged  signal.  He  should  then 
make  a pass  over  the  drop  off  area,  \^'hen  you’re  in 
the  right  spot,  simplv  let  go  of  the  tow  line  and  coast 
to  a stop. 

If  at  any  time  vou  know  you’re  going  to  fall,  let  go 


WHEN  SKIING,  keep  your  knees  flexed  and  your  arms  out 
straight.  Lean  back  against  the  pull  of  the  tow  boat  and  enjoy 
the  ride.  After  a few  tries,  you'll  be  on  your  way  to  becoming 
an  expert. 


of  the  tow  line  and  drop  into  the  water  as  easily  a> 
possible.  Recover  the  skis  quickly  and  wait  to  he  picked 
up  by  the  tow  boat.  In  congested  areas,  raise  one  ski 
so  you’ll  be  seen  by  other  boat  drivers. 

According  to  Dorwin,  almost  anvone  can  learn  to 
ski.  Of  course,  some  will  be  better  th;m  others.  Hut 
with  determination  and  j)ractice,  the  average  person 
can  develop  into  a pretty  fair  skier  in  ;i  MU'i)risinglv 
short  time. 
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FOR  PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLERS  . . . more  than  340  acres  of  the  state's  finest 
fishing  waters,  stocked  and  managed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  were 
opened  to  public  tlshing  on  June  16,  1962.  More  than  2,000  hook  and  line  artists 
spilled  all  over  the  beautiful  lake  that  nestles  in  the  rolling  green  hills  of  York 
County  near  Rossville.  The  park,  constructed  by  the  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters,  already  christened  and  named  tor  the  Commonwealth's  great  conservationist 
Governor  Gifford  Pinchot,  is  a Mecca  for  outdoor-loving  folks  from  near  and  tar. 
The  2,250-acre  park  area  can  accommodate  a mass  of  picnickers,  swimmers,  boaters 
and  fishermen.  Just  about  anyone  with  bait,  a hook  and  a line  pulled  in  fish  on 
opening  day.  Cross  section  of  anglers  there  was  photographed  by  Fish  Commission 
photographer  Johnny  Nicklas. 


DAY  BEFORE  the  lake  opened. 


NICE  BASS  CATCH  by  Ralph 
Zinn,  Dover,  Pa.  . . . "You  folks 
must  have  stocked  this  heavy!" 


WHAT  A DAY!  Bruce  Davis, 
13,  of  Weigelstown,  has  plenty 
nice  string  of  bullheads,  chan- 
nel cats  and  largemouth  bass. 


HAVE  SOME  BLUEGILLS  . . . 
it  was  a great  "catchin'  " day 
for  Mrs.  Anna  Wright,  of  Eliz- 
abethtown, Pa. 


CLEANING  JOB 
for  Mom  declares 
Strohm,  age  13,  of 


OFF  SHORE  near  Rossville  fisheriv.en 
were  plentiful,  so  were  the  fish. 


ANGELA  AND  her  dad,  Ralph  Long, 
of  Wellsville,  with  two  nice  bass  and 
plenty  of  bluegills. 


BIG  BASS  by  Woodrow  Richardso 
Neil  Strausbaugh  and  Ray  Strau 
baugh,  all  of  York. 
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HEN  THE  L^KE  OPENED!  About 
,000  fishermen  in  90-degree  heat  cele- 
rated  the  opening. 


PARKING  PROBLEM  was  handled 
very  nicely  by  park  officials,  local 
and  state  police. 


ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  LAKE  at  Pin- 
chot  Park  on  opening  day,  June  16,  1962. 


S LIKE  A WALLEYE  ac- 
g to  Donald  Garber  as 
j^r-old  Steve  Lehr  holds 
K ip  for  close  inspection, 
tiishermen  are  from  York. 


YORKER  Dave  Wolf,  14,  had 
a ball  with  these  four  large- 
mouths  he  landed  in  one  hour 
and  thirty  minutes  of  fishing 
time. 


HAD  WALLEYE  BITE  . . . 
caught  same!  . . . Harlen 

Anderson,  of  Wellsville,  getting 
him  in. 


“BASS  ARE  FOR  ME  . . . but 
all  I get  are  bluegills  . . . wish 
I'd  have  gotten  a boat,"  com- 
mented Richard  Jones,  of  York, 
on  opening  day. 
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AFFAIR. ..the  Hills  at  Pin- 
lake.  Left-right  are:  Fred,  Fred, 
Rickey,  Geanna  and  Mrs.  Hill, 
near  Williamsport,  Pa. 


"GOTTA  DO  MORE  of  this,"  declared 
Ludwig  and  Helmit  Paul,  both  12. 


TIRED  PULLIN'  'EM  IN  . . . this 
unknown  angler  curled  up  in  his  boat 
for  a nap. 


A CAMPING  TRIP  is  a wonderful  experience  for  the  entire 
family.  But  to  have  the  most  fun  possible,  it's  best  to  find  a 
spot  all  your  own.  With  your  boat  "parked"  right  in  front  of 
your  camp  site,  you'll  be  ready  to  enjoy  all  kinds  of  activities. 
A boat  will  also  be  handy  for  making  daily  trips  to  pick  up 
fresh  provisions. 

If  You're  Too  Cramped  to  Camp 
An  Outboard  Rig  Is  the  Answer 

lake  an  outboard  rig,  add  a fun-loving  family, 
sprinkle  with  good  j)lanning  spiced  with  ].)lenty  of 
highlights,  and  if  camping  is  your  dish,  you’ll  have  all 
the  ingredients  needed  to  enjoy  a gourmet’s  delight 
at  a lunch  counter  price. 

Camping  has  really  caught  on  during  the  last  few 
years.  This  becomes  cpiite  evident  as  you  drive  through 
the  state  and  national  parks  where  cam])ing  is  per- 
mitted. In  fact,  it’s  now  so  popular  that  finding  a place 
to  pitch  a tent  or  set  up  a camp  trailer  in  these  parks 
is  often  next  to  impossible.  But  there’s  still  plenty  of 
room  to  stretch  out  and  enjoy  some  real  camping  if  a 
boat  is  included  in  your  plans. 

^ our  outboard  rig  is  a natural  for  camping,  right 
from  the  iime  you  start  loading  bulky  tents  and  equip- 
ment into  the  boat  before  leaving  home.  It  provides  a 
convenient  carry-all  for  eciuipment  while  making  the 
trip,  a way  to  search  out  and  select  that  perfect  spot 
and,  most  important,  the  very  nucleus  of  your  fun 
once  you  have  set  up  camp. 

hor  real  camping  enjoyment,  there’s  nothing  like 
getting  away  from  the  congested  public  sites  and  finding 
a special  jilace  all  your  own.  This  is  easy  to  do  with 


a boat.  When  you  arrive  at  the  waterway  of  your  choice, 
put  your  boat  in  the  water,  park  your  car  and  forget 
about  it.  You  won’t  need  it.  With  your  camping  gear 
tucked  neatly  under  the  deck,  cruise  the  shore  line  until 
you  find  that  perfect  spot.  Ideally,  it  should  be  a place 
far  enough  away  from  the  crowded  confusion  of  a 
public  camp  area  but  close  enough  to  the  conveniences 
of  a grocery  store,  fresh  drinking  water  and  fuel  for 
your  motor  and  camping  equipment.  Usually  these 
provisions  are  available  at  water-front  locations  and 
it’s  a simple  matter  to  make  a short  run  with  your  boat 
each  day  to  get  them. 

Camping  is  a family  affair  and  everyone  should 
have  a part  in  it.  While  Dad  and  the  kids  pitch  the 
tent  and  tidy  the  camp  site.  Mom  can  start  thinking 
about  preparing  the  first  meal.  An  open  camp  fire  is 
fine  for  roasting  wienies  and  as  a gathering  place  for 
an  evening  song  fest,  but  for  cooking  meals,  a portable 
camp  stove  is  more  practical.  A gas  lantern  or  two  will 
provide  all  the  light  you  will  need. 

The  boat,  of  course,  will  play  the  Ihggest  part  in 
making  the  trip  a success.  Camping  itself  can  soon  get 
to  he  “old  stuff’ ; but  with  a boat  along,  the  situation 
is  cpite  different  for  there  is  always  something  to  do. 
With  the  boat  in  the  water  ready  to  go  at  all  times, 
no  time  is  wasted  in  getting  ready  to  go  after  the  big 
ones  as  the  sun  begins  to  peek  over  the  horizon. 

A mid-morning  ride  on  the  water  skis  will  be  a re- 
freshing break  for  the  whole  family.  Or  perhaps  a 
swim,  with  the  boat  filling  in  nicely  as  a raft,  appeals 
to  you.  Afternoon  is  a time  to  be  lazy.  It’s  the  time  to 
gas  up  the  boat  and  set  out  for  a little  exploring, 
especially  if  your  camp  site  is  set  up  on  a river  or  on 
one  of  a chain  of  connected  lakes.  And  then  to  set  the  ,j 
day  off,  there  are  those  magic  hours  toward  evening 
when  the  cooling  water  takes  on  the  appearance  of 
polished  glass.  Nothing  is  as  relaxing  as  cruising  at  this 
time  to  the  quiet  hum  of  an  outboard  motor  as  it  slides 
your  boat  silently  across  the  water. 

Whether  you’re  looking  for  a pleasant  way  to  spend 
a weekend  or  an  entire  vacation,  give  boat  camping  a 
try.  You’ll  never  find  a better  way  to  get  a more 
profitable  return  on  your  recreational  dollar. 


Keep  the  bottom  of  your  boat  clean.  Tests  show  a definite  i 
drop  off  in  speed  of  boats  left  in  fresh  or  salt  water  over  rela-  ' 
tively  short  periods.  Fresh-water  scum  seems  harmless,  but  a i 
four-mile-per-hour  drop  in  speed  can  send  any  outboarder  to  his 
mechanic  for  a check  up  when  the  real  problem  may  be  just 
plain  old  drag. 


How  much  anchor  rope  do  you  need  ? It  should  be  at  least 
three  times  as  long  as  the  depth  of  the  deepest  water  in  which 
you  expect  to  anchor. 
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ENJOY  THE  SUN  but  don't  try  to  get  too  much  at  one  time. 
To  prevent  burning  and  at  the  same  time  get  a better  looking 
tan,  it's  a good  idea  to  apply  sunburn  lotion  to  the  exposed 
parts  of  your  body. 

Don't  Let  Sunburn  Spoil  Your  Fun 
Whether  Aboard  Boat  or  Ashore 

The  sun  makes  the  summer.  It  warms  the  air,  boosts 
tlie  water  temperature  and  extends  the  daylight  hours. 
And  sometimes,  it  even  leaves  its  mark  on  the  over- 
anxious sun-seeking  boatman.  You  can  avoid  a lobster 
red  nose  and  peeling  skin  by  taking  a few  precautions 
to  combat  some  of  Old  Sol’s  shenanigans. 

First,  keep  in  mind  that  boatmen  are  subject  to  a 
double-barreled  blast  from  the  sun.  When  sitting  in  an 
open  boat,  they  get  the  sun’s  direct  rays  as  well  as 
those  reflected  back  from  the  glittering  water.  Onlil 
you  become  accustomed  to  this,  it’s  wise  to  get  your 
sun  in  small  doses.  As  soon  as  you  think  you’ve  had 
enough,  cover  up  the  exposed  parts  of  your  body  and 
take  a few  other  safety  measures. 

If  you’re  especially  susceptible  to  sunburn,  it’s  a good 
idea  to  apply  sunburn  lotion  to  your  face,  arms,  legs 
and  other  parts  not  covered.  Lips  should  also  be  pro- 
tected. For  men,  a little  lip  ice  will  do  the  trick.  Women 
can  protect  their  lips  by  wearing  regular  lipstick. 

Sun  and  water  can  play  havoc  with  your  hair.  To 
keep  it  from  becoming  dry  and  bleached,  wear  some 
sort  of  head  covering  when  in  the  sun  for  long  periods. 
A well-ventilated  visor  cap  will  help  keep  your  head 
cool  and,  at  the  same  time,  shield  your  nose  and  face. 
Lady  skippers  often  prefer  a head  scarf  which  also 
helps  to  keep  their  hair  in  place. 

Although  you  probably  won’t  need  it  for  warmth,  a 
lightweight  jacket  should  be  taken  along  on  your  sum- 
mer boating  outings.  When  you  feel  you've  had  enough 
sun,  slip  it  on  to  protect  your  arms  and  neck.  If  you’re 
attired  in  shorts  or  a swim  suit,  take  along  a pair  of 
thin  slacks  to  protect  your  legs  in  case  the  sun  becomes 
too  hot.  And  don’t  forget  sunglasses.  They’ll  relie\e 


Precautions  Can  Prevent 
Theft  of  Outboard  Motor 

Captain  Hook  and  the  days  of  jiiracy  are  gone  but 
modern  day  thieves  still  present  a problem  for  outboard 
skippers.  Each  year  thousands  of  outboard  motors  a~ 
well  as  complete  boating  rigs  are  stolen.  In  many  case' 
the  loss  could  have  been  avoided  had  a little  extra  lU'e- 
caution  been  taken  by  the  owner. 

There  are  several  things  a bcjatman  can  do  to  di>- 
courage  theft  of  his  equipment,  say  the  peojjle  at  E\  in- 
rude  Motors  who  handle  stolen  motor  comi)laint^.  ( )n 
most  outboard  motors,  holes  will  be  found  in  the 
handles  of  the  clamp  screws  used  in  securing  the  motor 
to  the  boat.  If  the  clamps  are  tightened  so  that  both 
handles  point  downward,  a regular  lacycle  lock  can  be 
passed  through  the  holes  making  it  impossible  to  re- 
move the  motor  without  first  disturbing  the  lock. 

A boat  stored  outside  and  left  unattended  on  a trailer 
is  easy  pickings  for  a thief.  All  he  need  do  is  attach 
the  trailer  to  a car  and  speed  off.  If  von  store  your  rig 
outside,  it’s  a good  idea  to  lock  it  down  in  >ome  man- 
ner. A heavy  chain  can  be  used  to  secure  the  trailer 
to  some  stationary  object  such  as  a tree  or  po.'t.  .\n- 
other  solution  is  to  chain  one  of  the  wheels  to  the  axle. 
Anything  you  can  do  to  make  it  difficult  to  hitch  the 
trailer  wdthout  causing  a commotion  will  hel]). 

If  your  boat  is  kept  in  the  water,  it’s  a good  idea  to 
keep  the  area  lighted  at  night.  Many  thieves  are  ([uite 
bold  but  most  prefer  to  work  under  the  cover  of  dark- 
ness. A light  may  be  enough  to  keep  them  awa_\-. 

Insurance  won’t  prevent  theft  but  it  will  make  \'our 
loss  less  serious  if  it  should  occur.  It’s  onlv  good  sense 
to  have  your  rig  fully  insured  for  its  current  value  at 
all  times. 

To  establish  a record  of  ownership,  the  Lvinrude 
people  suggest  that  a new  motor  be  registered  with  the 
manufacturer  at  the  time  of  purchase.  W hen  bnving 
a used  outboard,  make  sure  that  the  bill  of  sale,  which 
should  be  kept,  includes  both  the  model  and  serial  num- 
bers of  the  engine.  If  von  should  exiierience  the  mis- 
fortune of  having  your  e(|uipment  stolen.  imincdiatcl\- 
report  the  theft  to  local  law  enforcement  ofticeis  and 
to  your  insurance  com])any. 


If  all  hoatnien  were  to  vote  tor  the  greatest  hoating  imis.inee, 
chances  are  the  guy  who  takes  too  much  time  clearing  his  craft 
from  a puhlic  launching  area  would  win  the  coute't  hy  a land- 
slide. Try  to  luit  everything  needed  in  the  boat  helore  launching. 


eye  strain  :ind  discomfort  caused  by  s(|uinting  over  tlie 
sparkling  water,  (food  sunglasses  will  also  make  it 
easier  for  you  to  see  when  driving  a boat. 

Get  out  and  soak  up  some  of  that  wonderful  and 
healthful  summer  sun,  but  don’t  trv  to  do  it  all  at 
once.  By  following  these  common  sense  suggestions, 
you  can  itrevent  ]>ainful  sunburn  and  get  a better 
looking  tan,  to(r. 
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THE  SUSQUEHANNA  RIVER  FISHWAY  study  by  Milo  C.  Bail  and  Harlan  Holmes,  now  nearing  completion,  has  been 
augmented  again  this  spring  by  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commissijn  fishery  biologist  Robert  Bielo.  Fertilized  shad  eggs  were, 
for  the  second  straight  year,  secured  from  Chesapeake  Bay  commercial  fishermen  and  transported  to  hatching  boxes 
at  scheduled  points  in  the  Susquehanna  River.  While  the  hatch  this  year  was  termed  unsuccessful  because  of  high  tem- 
peratures and  very  low  water  conditions  in  the  river,  the  previous  year's  hatch  achieved  80  to  97  per  cent  results.  Photo- 
graphs showing  how  the  shad  eggs  are  hatched  are  by  the  Fish  Commission's  chief  cameraman  Johnny  Nicklas. 


FISHERY  BIOLOGIST  Robert  Bielo 
measures  a given  quantity  of  shad  eggs 
in  a graduated  cylinder. 


EGGS  are  allowed  to  settle  to  gain  an 
accurate  reading. 


MEASURED  EGGS  are  shown  to  (left  to 
right)  Harlan  Holmes,  one  of  the  team 
of  Bell  and  Holmes  making  the  survey; 
Maynard  Bogart,  president,  Pennsylva- 
nia Fish  Commission;  and  Sunbury  news- 
paper editor,  Basse  Beck. 


INTO  HATCHING  BOX  go  the  eggs  to  mingle  with  the  waters  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna. A closa  watch  and  record  is  made  of  all  hatching  phases. 


PROPER  ADJUSTMENT  of  the  box 
keeps  the  eggs  rolling,  active  and  at  the 
proper  angle  of  tilt. 


MAYNARD  BOGART 
New  Commission  President 


JOSEPH  M.  CRITCHFIELD 
New  Commission  Vice  President 


Commission  Officers  Elected 


The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  at  its  July  9, 
1962,  meeting  held  at  Harrisburg  elected  Maynard 
Bogart,  of  Danville,  Pa.,  as  its  president  and  Joseph  M. 
Critchfield,  of  Confluence,  Pa.,  vice  president. 

Mr.  Bogart,  who  succeeds  Gerald  J.  Adams,  of  Haw- 
ley, was  appointed  by  Governor  George  Leader  to  the 
Commission  on  January  16,  1956,  to  serve  until  Jan- 
uary, 1964.  He  was  the  first  farmer  to  serve  on  the 
Commission  in  more  than  40  years  and  has  spent  a 
lifetime  in  the  outdoors. 

He  was  a school  director  for  the  \hdley  Townshij) 
Schools  of  Montour  County,  serving  in  this  capacity 
for  five  years.  His  untiring  efforts  to  promote  better 
fishing  and  hunting  throughout  Pennsylvania  have  found 
a warm  spot  with  many  Keystone  sportsmen.  He  ha> 
been  active  in  manv  ci^'ic  and  sports  groups  in  his 
community. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Louise  Parks,  of  Benton, 
Pa. : they  have  seven  children — fi\  e girls  and  two 
boys,  and  24  grandchildren. 

Mr.  Critchfield  was  first  appointed  to  the  Commission 
in  1940  by  Governor  James,  was  again  appointed  by 
Governor  Leader  to  serve  until  January,  1958,  and  was 
then  reappointed  hy  Governor  Lawrence  to  serve  until 
January,  1966. 


He  helped  organize  the  Somerset  SporlMuen's  League 
in  the  Southwest  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  hedera- 
tion  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  and  the  lurkeyfoot  (lame 
and  Fish  Association,  which  he  served  as  president 
for  25  years. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Anna  Belle  Blubaugh  : 
thev  have  four  children,  three  hoys  and  a girl.  Mr. 
Critchfield  retired  from  the  C.  .8.  Po>l  ( )ftice  Dt'part- 
ment  in  1955.  Hi.s  vitality,  action  and  concern  in  all 
])hases  of  conser\-ation  ha\e  earned  him  the  tribute  and 
respect  of  Pennsyl\ania'>  sportsmen. 

In  other  actions,  the  Comini>>ion  approxed  the  I'x- 
tending  of  the  trout  season  through  ( 'ctober  on  all 
lakes  of  more  than  10  acres  which  ha\e  been  stocked 
with  trout. 

The  Commission  also  confirmed  an  earlier  mail  x'ole 
permitting  fi>hing  on  both  >ides  of  .Spring  Creek  tiann 
the  footbridge  to  the  lower  end  ot  the  property  at 
Fisherman's  Paradise. 

It  voted  to  set  all  1963  tiahing  regukilions  at  an 
( )ctober  meeting  and  according  to  present  plans,  a 
|)ublic  hearing  is  scheduled  on  the  proposed  reg■ulalion'^ 
in  advance  of  the  Commission  meeting.  The  Commis- 
sion further  approved  a five-year  agreement  with  Ohio 
for  the  management  of  the  P\m:ituning  Reservoir. 
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Lightning  Strikes  More  Than  Once 
—in  the  Same  Place 


A LIGHTNING  KILL  of  big  fish. 


Lightning'  i.s  seldom  considered  as  a fish  killer  hnl 
under  certain  circumstances  it  can  be.  When  the  P)enner 
Spring  bdsh  Research  Station  was  first  bnilt,  many 
large  brood  trout  were  placed  in  the  jKiols.  They  were 
not  there  to(j  long  when  one  morning  after  a hard 
thunder  shower,  one  of  the  ponds  had  a number  of 
these  large  fish  either  dead  or  paralyzed.  The  fish  were 
unusual  in  that  they  had  no  sign  of  disease.  The  only 
mark  was  a single  black  stripe  down  through  the 
heaviest  portion  of  the  back.  After  an  excited  session 
of  “What  happened?’’  somebody  recalled  that  this 
same  black  streak  appeared  wdien  fish  were  hit  too 
heavily  with  an  electric  shocker.  Therefore,  it  was 
concluded  that  it  must  have  been  the  lightning  from 
the  night  before.  Subsequent  mortalities  proved  the 
theoiy. 

Lightning  is  peculiar  in  many  ways.  First  the  w^ater 
chemistry  must  be  such  that  the  water  is  a good  con- 
ductor. Also  the  lightning  hits  only  the  largest  fish 
because  they  offer  the  most  resistance  to  the  electricity. 
Lightning  in  the  ponds  cannot  be  grounded  because  it 
i^  coming  from  the  ground.  A bolt  can  hit  a tree  a 
half-mile  aAvay,  follow  down  the  tree,  race  through  an 
underground  water  course  and  then  affect  the  fish  over 
a distance  of  at  least  a half-mile. 

Ifecause  the  lightning  couldn’t  be  grounded,  it  was 
difficult  to  protect  the  large  fish  in  the  j)onds.  However, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  University  a 
system  of  cables  and  metal  ])lates  was  devised  wdhch 
would  carry  the  lightning  around  the  edge  of  the  ponds 
rather  than  through  theni.  Since  these  have  been  in- 
stalled, lightning  has  had  little  effect,  except  for  the 
Home  for  the  Aged,  who  were  recipients  of  the 
lightning-killed  fish. 

Keen  Buss.  fisJicrx  Biologist 
Pennsylvania  P'ish  Commission 
Benner  Spring  Fish  Research  Station 


THE  SPRING  HOUSE 

When  the  hot  days  of  late  summer  bring  the  promise  of 
spring’s  fulfillment,  the  country  boy  of  yesteryear,  now  a graying 
grandfather,  pauses  to  wipe  his  brow  and  remember  the  cool 
dampness  of  the  springhouse  where,  as  a child,  he  found 
asylum  from  the  heat. 

He  remembers  the  barrel  churn,  the  cream  separator  and  the 
orderly  rows  of  cream  crocks  placed  in  the  overflow  trough,  || 
each  w'ooden  cover  w'eighted  dowm  with  a stone.  He  rememhers 
how  stealthily  he  removed  the  cover,  and,  lying  on  the  damp  , 
floor,  braced  himself  with  his  hands  in  the  cool  water  to  drink 
of  that  rich  goodness.  He  then  replaced  the  cover  carefully, 
licked  his  lips  to  remove  telltale  evidence  and  rose  refreshed. 

He  would  dig  deep  into  his  overall  pocket  for  the  red  hand- 
kerchief that  held  captive  grasshoppers  to  feed  the  trout  he 
had  placed  as  a fingerling  in  the  spring.  As  the  fish  vigorously 
hit  the  insects,  the  boy  noted  with  satisfaction  its  brilliant 
colors  and  how  much  it  had  grown  under  his  care. 

Outside  the  door  he  paused  to  observe  the  lichen-covered 
phoebe’s  nest  that  blended  so  well  with  the  gray  stone  lintel 
although  the  nestlings  had  long  since  flown.  He  stopped  beside 
the  gray-flagged  steps  to  pick  a sprig  of  wild  spearmint,  savor- 
ing its  aroma  in  a meditative  sort  of  way,  and  then  anticipated  a 
generous  crust  of  hot  bread  fresh  from  the  oven  and  topped  with 
rich  butter  and  apple  mint  jelly. — Albert  G.  Shimnicl 


JUST  ONE  MORE  CAST 


By  MARION  LIVELY 

The  plaintive  cry  of  fishermen  resounds,  “Just  one  more  cast,” 
as  darkness  descends  and  storm  clouds  loom  and  dinner  gets 
cold.  Wdiich  just  goes  to  show  what  optimists  fishermen  are. 
There  is  surely  a big  smallmouth  by  that  rock  ledge  up  ahead 
or  a huge  brown  just  has  to  be  under  that  tree  root  in  the  next 
pool.  And  that  next  cast  is  the  one  that  is  going  to  take  him. 

On  a beautiful  day  last  fall  I was  fishing  for  smallmouth  in 
the  Allegheny  River.  Actually  the  water  was  too  cold  for  the 
bass  to  be  feeding  actively  but  the  water  was  low,  the  day  so 
calm,  and  the  bug  burbled  along  so  invitingly  that  I felt  sure 
any  moment  a bass  would  arouse  himself  from  his  lethargy  to  , 
snatch  it.  Not  many  did  and  certainly  not  that  hoped-for  monster, 
but  I went  happily  and  hopefully  on,  sure  that  the  big  one  that 
had  to  be  under  the  next  boulder  would  roar  up  to  my  lure. 

It  was  a good  day — the  water  was  cold,  the  sun  felt  good  beat- 
ing down  on  my  back  and  I was  filled  with  a delicious  sense  of  I 
e.xpectancy.  “Just  one  more  cast”  was  all  I needed! 

That  phrase  becomes  all  too  familiar  to  the  families  of  fisher- 
men. Several  years  ago  we  were  taking  our  daughters  on  their 
first  trip  to  a particularly  remote  camp  site.  My  husband  and  , 

I know  and  love  that  place  so  well  that  it's  like  coming  home, 
hut  arriving  as  we  did,  after  dark,  I suppose  it  did  seem  a little  . 
spooky  to  the  girls.  The  headlights  made  a tunnel  up  the  dirt  "j 
road  and  the  only  signs  of  life  were  some  shining  eyes  and  a fox  j 
scurrying  across  the  road.  The  girls  were  enjoying  scaring  j 
each  other  and  themselves  with  talk  of  bears  and  snakes.  Sud-  | 
denly,  Claudia  asked,  “Dad,  what  would  you  do  if  a rattlesnake  ' 
hit  me?”  Before  he  could  answer  .'\nne  said  drily,  “He’d  say,  ^ 
'Just  one  more  cast,  honey.’  ” 


A man  seldom  kiiozcs  zehat  he  can  do  until  he  tries  to  undo  I 
zvhat  he  did. 
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Never  Bet  on  Carp 

Can  carp  ever  be  taken  on  the  dry  fly?  As  recently  as  a year 
ago  I would  have  given  five-to-one  odds  that  it  couldn't  be  done. 
Now  let  me  tell  you  how  I lost  a crisp,  new  five  dollar  bill. 

The  friend  with  whom  I made  the  wager  got  me  up  at  the 
crack  of  dawn  and  drove  me  to  a five-acre  farm  pond.  He  tossed 
some  small  pieces  of  bread  on  the  calm  surface  and  ligged 
up  his  fly  rod. 

Within  five  minutes  a half  dozen  carp  were  on  the  surface 
feeding  on  the  bread.  My  friend  tied  a No.  10  White  Miller 
dry  fly  to  his  leader,  whipped  out  line,  and  dropped  the  fly  in 
the  midst  of  the  bits  of  floating  bread. 

Seconds  later  a 3-pound  carp  rolled  on  the  surface  and  en- 
gulfed the  fly.  My  friend  set  the  hook  and,  as  the  carp  took 
off,  he  handed  me  the  rod. 

That  carp  stripped  off  35  yards  of  line,  right  down  to  the 
backing,  and  never  stopped.  When  the  spool  showed  empty  I 
held  the  rod  tip  high  and  held  on  for  dear  life.  The  fish  came  to 
the  surface,  thrashing,  and  broke  the  leader  at  the  knot. 

I confess  my  hands  w’ere  trembling  when  I returned  the  rod 
and  handed  my  friend  his  five  spot. 

Among  sport  fishermen,  the  lowly  carp  is  not  generally  held 
in  high  esteem.  But  there  are  several  ways  of  fishing  for  Mr. 
Carp  that  make  him  as  worthy  an  adversary  as  any  fish  that 
swims. 

The  most  interesting  method  is  surface  fishing.  Known  as 
Margin  Fishing,  the  technique  was  developed  in  England.  It 
is  not  generally  known  in  this  country. 

Carp  are  primarily  hottom  feeders.  But  during  hot  weather 
they  frequently  come  to  the  surface  at  night  and  early  morning 
to  feed  on  bits  of  floating  algae.  It  is  common  to  find  them 
rolling  on  a calm  surface  at  daybreak. 

The  basic  tackle  for  Margin  Fishing  consists  of  a fly  rod 
rigged  with  floating  line  or  an  ultra-light  spinning  outfit.  The 
bait  is  a rectangular  piece  of  bread  crust  about  the  size  of  a 
book  of  matches.  This  is  cast  out  and  permitted  to  float  on  the 
surface  wdth  the  point  of  the  hook  projecting  from  the  upper 
bread  crust. 

Under  ideal  conditions,  such  as  in  a farm  pond,  it  is  possible 
to  scatter  bread  on  the  water,  get  the  carp  to  feeding  freely, 
and  drop  in  a white  dry  fly.  But  for  “wild”  carp  it's  safer 
to  stick  with  bread. 

Your  fishing  should  be  done  at  night  or  early  morning  on  a 
calm  surface  in  the  vicinity  of  surfacing  fish.  For  best  results, 
scatter  a few’  pieces  of  bread  around  the  hooked  crust  to  attract 
carp  and  whet  their  appetite  for  bread. 

When  carp  feed  on  the  bottom  they  do  a lot  of  nibbling  on 
the  bait.  Not  so  w’hen  they  are  surface  feeding.  Turning  on 
their  sides,  they  engulf  the  food  in  a gulp,  like  game  fish,  and 
keep  on  going. — Jim  Hayes 


The  carp  bites  either  at  u'orms  or  at  paste.  Of  tvorms  I 
think  the  bluish  marsh  or  meadow  worm  is  best.  As  for 
pastes,  there  are  almost  as  many  sorts  as  there  are  medi- 
cines for  toothaches.  Doubtless  sweet  pastes  are  best.  I 
mean  pastes  made  'with  honey  or  'with  sugar.  These,  that 
you  may  better  beguile  this  erafty  fish,  should  be  thro'wn 
into  the  pond  or  place  in  which  you  fish  for  him  some 
hours,  or  longer,  before  you  undertake  your  trial  of  skill 
'with  the  angle-rod.  Doubtless,  if  it  be  thro'wn  into  the 
'water  a day  or  Two  before,  at  several  times  and  in  small 
pellets,  you  are  likelier,  'when  you  fish  for  the  carp,  to 
obtain  your  desired  sport. 

— Isaak  Walton 


UacatiCH,  2.ui^ 

PENNSYLVANBA  FISH 

M.\TCH  : 

1.  Bull  Mead 

.\.  That  part  of  the  anatcjutx-  of 
his  antagonist  most  earefnlh. 
observed  l>y  a matador. 

2.  Perch 

B.  h'ormcrlx'  a wood  commonly 
used  to  hold  teams  ot  o.xen 
together  ( or  aitart ) . 

3.  Sucker 

C.  I'ancy.  but  actually  they're 
just  relatives  of  fo  eigriers 
who  came  here  in  tl;^  lS9!)'s. 

..  4.  Pike 

D.  Name  comes  from  Old  Norse, 
meaning  to  brag  or  from  the 
Latin,  tn  s'aiulcr.  altliough 
heaven  knows  it  has  s:r.all 
reason  to  do  either  1 

5.  Pumpkin  Seed 

E.  Pennsylvania's  first  roads 
were  so-called. 

6.  Bass 

h".  The  opposite  of  Conv.’rg ml 
strabismus  (cross-eyed,  to 
you ) . 

--  ..  7.  Sturgeon 

(1.  ,\  hnycr  of  gold  bricks,  a 
plumber's  helper,  or  one  who 
believes  he  sax'cs  monex'  lish- 
ing  for  his  sea  food. 

. k.  Goldfish 

11.  The  veranda  on  a bii'd's 
split-level. 

. 9.  Carp 

1.  Grandparent  ot  a I'hanksgix- 
ing  delicacy. 

10.  Walleye 

j.  It  might  be  a kniglit  for  all 
its  armor : it  provides  fare 
for  the  cocktail  party  : and  its 
sxx  im-bladder  made  isinglass, 
one  of  the  earliest  plastics! 

ANSWERS 
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OUTDOOR  BOOKS 

Beginning  With  Boats  by  David  Klein.  Thoma^  L'rowell 
Company,  432  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16.  N.  N . : 1962. 
Price  $3.95. 

This  is  a book  supposedly  written  for  yonngster.-,  with 
“average  parents  with  average  incomes."  Noliody  t|iiite  know  > 
what  average  is  but  if  you're  going  to  fool  around  lioats  even  a 
little  bit,  it'll  take  an  average  around  the  7-(l  mark  and  more. 
Darn  little  in  the  boating  game  comes  at  a discount. 

I heartily  agree  with  the  author  that  floating,  in  the  small 
boat  divisions,  is  a fine,  healthy  outdoor  sport  for  \oungsters 
with  much  leisure  time  on  their  hands,  especially  over  the  va- 
cation period.  The  hook  tells  of  many  plans,  projects  and  ideas, 
such  as  converting  a rowboat  to  sail  at  little  cost  and  the  pit- 
falls  of  building  a raft  or  boat.  It  also  goes  on  with  elKiptevs  on 
seamanship,  safety  and  teaching  a healthy  respect  lor  boats, 
water  and  weather. 

Reading  along  in  this  liook  I found  ni\self  more  and  more 
pitying  youngsters  of  the  inlands  who  often  nexer  get  the  least 
little  glimpse  of  a lake,  harlior  or  the  sea,  and  many  of  wlioin 
will  never  get  the  glorious  feel  of  a tiller. — (/'./■'. 
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"TONY  LECH  DAY"  as  recently  observed  at  Schuylkill  County  Pumping 
Station  Dam.  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  District  Fish  Warden  Lech, 
scheduled  to  retire  on  July  31,  was  presented  with  a fine  wrist  watch  and 
the  best  wishes  of  his  many  friends  by  three  area  sportsmen's  clubs. 
Those  honoring  the  warden  are  (left  to  right):  Jack  Kress,  treasurer  of 
Pumping  Station  Boosters'  Club;  Harry  Rudy,  president  of  Shenandoah 
East  End  Field  and  Stream  Club;  Deputy  Fish  Warden  Frank  Moser; 
Warden  Lech;  Joe  Machulsky,  president  of  the  Pumping  Station  Boosters; 
Joe  Dettery,  president  of  Brandonville  Fish  and  Game  Club. — Shenandoah 
Evening  Herald  Photo. 

STREAM  NOTES 

On  July  1,  Alyron  Derr,  Richland,  Pa.,  stopped  at  my  home 
for  carp  dough  recipes.  Going  through  back  issues  of  the 
PENNSYI^VANIA  ANGLER,  we  found  five.  Derr  used  one 
of  them,  went  fishing  at  Charming  Forge  Dam,  then  stopped  to 
show  me  his  catch — two  18-inch  carp  and  a snapping  turtle 
weighing  about  10  pounds  which  had  hooked  itself  in  a front 
foot.  Next  day  I got  a call  from  Derr.  He  showed  me  two 
unrusted  fish  hooks — inches  in  length  and  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  space  between  the  point  and  the  shank.  He  informed  me 
he  had  accidentally  reached  into  one  of  the  hooks  lodged  in  the 
turtle's  throat  while  cleaning  it,  then  noticed  the  other  hook 
Ijrotruding  through  the  snapper's  stomach.  Aly  only  comment 
was  . . . "starved  snapper." — Special  Fish  Warden  Lloyd  I. 
Hartman. 

# 

Cynthia  Whittingham,  8,  of  Philadelphia,  does  not  like  worms. 
She  ])ut  two  huckleberries  on  her  hook,  cast  it  into  Lake 
fdarmony  and  pulled  out  a 21  La-inch  channel  catfish  ! — Frederick 
W.  Ohison,  District  Warden,  Carbon  Co. 

# 

-\ccording  to  District  Warden  William  E.  Mclinay  (Bedford), 

more  eels  were  caught  during  the  month  of  June,  1962,  than  in 
the  last  25  years  in  Bedford  County.  It  was  quite  common  to 
check  fishermen  at  night  with  one  to  eight  eels  per. 

# 

Smallmouth  bass  have  been  at  an  all-time  high  this  season  at 
Lake  Erie.  Creek  minnows  seem  to  be  the  best  bait.  Large  perch 
of  the  lake  are  running  a close  second,  hitting  best  on  medium- 
size  emerald  shiners. — District  Warden  Norman  E.  Ely  (Erie). 


Fish  Wardens  on 
Errands  of  Mercy 

District  Fish  Warden  Stephen  Shabbick  and  Deputy 
Donald  Curtis  were  recently  patrolling  the  Susque- 
hanna  River  near  Falls,  where  they  observed  four 
youngsters  in  a rowboat. 

According  to  a news  story  in  the  July  19  edition  of 
the  Tunkhannock  Republican . two  of  the  boys  attempted 
to  swim  across  the  river,  while  their  boat  was  anchored 
near  the  opposite  .shore.  After  swimming  about  200 
feet,  and  while  still  50  feet  from  shore,  one  of  the 
youngsters  sank  from  sight.  Flis  companion  returned 
to  render  aid,  and  for  a moment  it  appeared  both 
would  be  drowned. 

The  two  law  enforcement  officers  raced  to  the  scene, 
just  in  time  to  pull  the  two  struggling  youths  from 
the  water. 

The  two  wardens  were  again  on  patrol,  this  time  at 
Lake  Winola  when  they  saw  a car  pull  up  near  the 
shore:  the  driver  emerged  from  the  vehicle  and  raised 
the  hood.  As  the  wardens  looked  on,  she  unscrewed 
the  radiator  cap,  apparently  to  check  an  over-heating 
problem.  As  she  did  so,  hot  water  and  antifreeze  cas- 
caded from  the  radiator,  scalding  her  face  and  render- 
ing her  temporarily  blind.  Shabbick  and  Curtis  rushed 
her  to  her  home  for  first-aid  and  thence  to  a physician. 

# 

Wliile  patrolling  Glade  Run,  I apprehended  a man  fishing 
without  a license.  He  told  me  he  had  the  purchase  of  a license 
high  on  his  grocery  list  for  the  following  Saturday. — District ; 
Warden  Clifton  E.  Iman  (Butler  and  Beaver).  i 


A lady  in  W^arren  County  has  something  new  in  landing  nets,  i 
Her  little  fox  terrier  hups  at  her  side  until  she  catches  a trout, 
then  jumps  in  and  retrieves  the  fish.  District  Warden  Kenneth 
G.  Corey  (Warren)  figures  this  is  no  job  for  a hard-mouthed 
retriever. 

# 

While  preparing  a food  plot  in  the  Cranberry  Glade  T.ake 
vicinity  on  Game  Lands  No.  Ill,  Somerset  County,  several 
crew  members  and  I witnessed  something  extraordinary.  \Ve 
were  caught  in  a rain  and  hail  storm  and  took  refuge  in  a truck. 
Suddenly  the  surface  of  the  lake  came  alive  with  swirling 
fish;  jumping  repeatedly,  the  fish  continued  this  action  for  10 
to  15  minutes.  We  wondered  if  they  were  striking  at  the  hail- 
stones (many  as  large  as  a quarter)  floating  in  the  water,  or 
whether  the  change  in  atmospheric  pressure  as  a result  of  the 
storm  caused  the  unusual  flurry. — Carroll  Kinley,  Southwest 
Divison  Land  Manager,  Pa.  Game  Commission. 

# 

On  a routine  patrol  of  the  Schuylkill  River  in  the  Linfield 
area  I was  checking  a fisherman  who  told  me  there  was  a large 
frog  doing  a lot  of  splashing  in  the  water  just  over  the  hank,  j 
Just  as  he  finished  telling  me  this,  a half-grown  mink  scampered! 
up  over  the  bank,  almost  ran  over  my  feet,  then  headed  back  intoi 
the  river  again.  .A.  portion  of  the  frog  was  still  in  his  mouth.  Inj 
this  county  most  mink  are  gone  guys  at  this  time  of  year.! 
— District  Warden  Walter  J.  Burkhart  (Montgomery-Phila.).l 
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Fulton  County  Lake 
Under  Construction 

Construction  of  Meadow  Grounds  lake  and  dam  site 
in  Fulton  County  is  currently  underway.  The  204- 
acre  lake,  which  will  be  developed  by  Fish  Commission 
personnel  under  the  supervision  of  Edward  Miller, 
chief  engineer,  will  be  located  on  State  Game  Lands 
No.  53  in  Ayr  Township. 

The  $197,000  project  will  be  financed  by  Dingell- 
Johnson  funds,  which  are  derived  from  excise  taxes 
on  fishing  tackle,  and  Fish  Commission  funds. 

When  the  project  is  completed  the  breast  of  the  dam 
will  have  a maximum  height  of  37  feet.  The  dam  will 
require  approximately  43,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  fill. 

In  addition  to  the  work  on  the  lake  and  dam  site, 
according  to  Cyril  G.  Regan,  chief  of  the  Division  of 
Real  Estate  and  Engineering,  the  project  also  will  in- 
clude construction  of  2 miles  of  new  access  roads  and 
improvement  of  miles  of  existing  roads.  Improve- 
ments to  the  site  will  include  parking,  sanitary,  boat 
launching  and  mooring  facilities. 

The  project,  which  is  scheduled  for  completion  in 
late  1963,  was  designed  by  the  engineering  staff  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission.  When  completed,  the 
lake  will  be  stocked  by  the  Commission.  Normally  three 
to  four  years  are  required  for  the  development  of  an 
adequate  population  of  legal  size  fish. 


Roger  Latham  Elected 
First  VP  of  OWAA, 

Seth  Myers,  Secretary 

Roger  Latham,  the  Pittsburgh  Press  Outdoors  Edi- 
tor, has  been  chosen  1st  vice  president  of  the  Outdoor 
Writers  Association  of  America.  Seth  L.  Myers,  Out- 
door Editor  of  the  Sharon  Herald,  was  elected  secretary. 
Outdoor  Editor  of  the  Shreveport,  La.,  Times,  Grits 
Gresham,  was  named  president;  Bob  Steber,  Nashville, 
Tennessean,  2nd  vice  president;  John  Gartner,  Western 
Outdoors  Editor,  3rd  vice  president ; and  E.  Budd 
Marter,  III,  treasurer. 


District  Warden  Lee  F.  Shortess  (Lycoming)  reported  he 
prosecuted  a nonresident  fisherman  who  had  purchased  a resi- 
dent license  in  early  April  but  admitted  to  fishing  in  17  states 
every  j-ear  with  resident  licenses  and  proved  his  point  by  show- 
ing the  warden  several  licenses  from  various  states. 

# 

Fishing  had  been  swell  at  East  Bangor  Dam,  Northampton 
County,  but  it  suddenly  came  to  a screeching  halt.  A vast  local 
locust  hatch  scattered  over  the  waters  of  the  dam  and  the  fish 
stuffed  themselves  in  one  great  “locust  orgy.”  It  was  all  over 
in  several  weeks  and  the  fish  were  again  willing  to  hit  ordinary 
stuff  such  as  worms,  minnows  and  artificials. — District  Warden 
Miles  D.  Witt  (Northampton  and  Bucks). 


Let  every  fisherman  remember  that  one  day  his  son  li'il! 
follou'  his  example  instead  of  his  adz'icc. 


Meet  Your  Commissioners 


RAYMOND  M.  WILLIAMS 


RAYAIOND  M.  WTLLIA^IS,  East  Bangor,  Pa., 
was  appointed  to  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  in 
August,  1959,  and  reappointed  by  Governor  David  L. 
Lawrence  in  January  of  1960  for  a term  of  eight  years. 
Born  in  Bangor,  Pa.,  in  1921,  he  attended  public  school 
and  graduated  from  Bangor  High  School,  played  foot- 
ball, baseball  and  basketball.  After  graduation  he  be- 
came active  in  civic  and  community  atfairs,  served  the 
Borough  Council,  managed  the  Little  League  organiza- 
tion, was  president  of  the  Lions  Club,  assumed  leader- 
ship in  fraternal  and  sportsmen’s  groups. 

He  became  very  active  in  the  Pennsylvania  Federation 
of  Sportsmen's  Clubs  with  leisure  time  devoted  to  the 
hobbies  of  hunting,  fishing  and  racing  pigeons.  In 
June,  1950,  he  entered  into  a business  partnership  with 
ins  brother,  Charles,  jointly  operating  the  Greenwalk 
Trout  Hatchery  located  near  Bangor. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Madeline  Johnson  ; they 
have  one  daughter,  Jackie. 

His  devotion  to  conservation  generally  and  to  better 
fishing  in  Pennsylvania  in  particular  has  been  long 
recognized  bv  sportsmen  throughout  the  southeastern 
section  of  the  Commonwealth.  His  fight  for  clear,  clean 
water,  more  boating  access  areas  and  a better  break 
for  outdoor-loving  folks,  has  won  him  a host  of  friends 
in  Pennsvlvania  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  nation. 


The  1962  “Sportsmen's  Manual  ' published  l>y  the  Clarion 
Council  of  Sportsmen's  Clubs  is  packed  with  huntiup  and  lish- 
ing  information.  It  includes  trout  stocking  in  county  -treams. 
addresses  and  telephone  numbers  of  county  fish  wardens  and 
the  supervisor,  a list  of  club  chairmen  and  liow  to  contact  them, 
plus  other  items  of  useful  information.  The  Council  i.-  compli- 
mented on  a fine  booklet. 
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A hair  packer  should  first  be  made  to 
insure  a tightly  packed  hair  body.  Cut 
^_the  handle  from  an  old  toothbrush  and 
drill  a couple  of  additional  holes  of 
different  diameters  to  accommodate  sev- 
eral hook  sizes  (See  fig.  No.  5). 


Place  a size  No.  6 long  shank  hook  in 
2—  vise  and  anchor  size  A tying  silk  or 
nylon  to  shank  in  position  shown. 


^ Place  two  dark  gray  marabou  plumes 
back  to  back  and  tie  in. 


Cut  a tuft  of  deer  or  antelope  body  hair 
from  the  hide  and  grasp  butts  of  hair 
between  thumb  and  forefinger  of  right 
hand.  Slide  hair  over  eye  of  hook  and 
position  hair  so  that  it  completely  sur- 
4—  rounds  hook  and  hair  ends  overlap  base 
of  marabou.  Maintaining  hold  with  right 
hand,  take  a complete  turn  of  thread 
around  hair  with  left  hand  and  pull 
thread  tight.  Move  thread  forward  of 
hair  and  half  hitch. 

Grasping  hook  behind  hair  with  left 
hand,  slide  hair  packer  over  eye  of  hook 
with  right  hand  and  press  hair  firmly 
back. 


Cut  another  tuft  of  hair  and  grasp  with 
left  hand.  With  right  hand,  take  a loose 
turn  of  thread  completely  around  hair 
and  slide  hair  down  thread  until  it  is 
flush  with  hook  shank.  Swing  thread  un- 
der  shank  and  over  hair,  and  pull  thread 
firmly  downward,  causing  hair  to  flair 
and  spin  around  shank.  Move  thread 
forward  of  hair,  half  hitch,  and  compress 
hair  with  packer.  This  step  should  be 
repeated  until  the  hair  body  fills  the 
hook  within  Vs  inch  of  the  eye. 

7— Whip  finish  and  lacquer  head. 

Trim  hair  body  to  a semi-flat,  oval 
g_  shape.  Bevel  top  of  body  to  eye  of  hook 
to  make  lure  ride  below  surface  film 
when  worked. 

9—  Finished  Marapole,  wet. 

)0—  Marapole  should  be  tried  in  various 
color  combinations  and  sizes. 


i 


By  CHAUNCY  K.  LIVELY 


Every  seasoned  river  bass  fisherman  has  had  the  soul- 
shattering  experience  of  seeing  a big  smallmouth  charge  into  a 
pod  of  tadpoles  in  water  so  shallow  that  the  topside  of  the  bass 
is  fully  exposed.  This  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  in  late 
summer  and  fall,  and  although  the  plug  and  spin  fisherman 
usually  has  a tadpole  lure  of  some  sort  in  his  box  to  cope  with 
this  situation,  an  imitation  suitable  for  use  with  the  fly  rod  is 
not  generally  available  unless  the  fisherman  makes  his  own. 

The  combination  of  marabou  plumes  and  deer  or  antelope 
hair  makes  an  ideal  fly  rod  tadpole  imitation  and  the  Marapole 
was  born  of  the  necessity  of  having  something  in  the  bass  kit 
to  satisfy  the  tadpole  eaters.  The  Alarapole  can  be  easily  tied 
by  following  the  step-by-step  procedure  and  photographs. 

The  Marapole  will  fish  just  under  the  surface  with  its 
marabou  tail  wiggling  frantically  when  worked  in  short  t\\  itches 
of  the  rod  tip.  Or,  if  you  prefer  to  fish  it  deep,  you  can  squeeze 
water  into  the  hair  body  and  it  will  go  down. 

The  first  Marapole  was  christened  by  my  wife  during  the 
1960  season  on  the  Allegheny  River  near  the  mouth  of  Big 
Sandy  Creek.  With  it  she  caught  and  released  some  twenty-five 
bass  in  an  afternoon's  fishing  and  it  was  enough  to  convince  us 
that  the  smallmouth  show  a liking  for  tadpoles. 

— Just  ask  any  bass. 


PETRIFIED  PUP.  ...  A rock  found  wedged  in  the  bank  of 
the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  near  the  village 
of  Wapwallopen,  resembles  a dog's  head.  The  eye,  nose,  floppy 
ears  and  general  profile  of  the  pup's  face  have  been  sculptured 
in  rock  by  an  oddity  of  nature. — Don  Shiner  photo. 


ANNUAL  CHILDREN'S  FISHING  RODEO  at  Dennis  Creek,  near  Fort 
AcCord,  attracted  an  estimated  1,600  young  participants  recently.  The 
odeo,  co-sponsored  by  the  Chambersburg  Rod  and  Gun  Club  and  radio 
tation  WCBG,  was  termed  by  officials  the  most  successful  of  any  held 
0 date. — Simpson  photo. 


PYMATUNING  LAKE  walleye  fishing  was  fabulous  for 
William  Bauer,  of  Harrisville,  Venango  County.  This  30- 
inch,  IOV'2-pound  fish  is  a sample. — Photo  by  Eddie  Gray, 
Meadville  Tribune. 
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FIVE-YEAR-OLD  Roy  Hockenberry, 
Altoona,  Pa.,  caught  this  fine  18-inch 
brown  trout  in  the  Red  Zone  above 
Bellefonte  Hatchery  on  a minnow.  It 
was  no  fluke  because  he  had  taken  a 
14V2-inch  trout  the  week  before. 


EIGHT-YEAR-OLD  Donny  Mummey, 
Zion  Grove,  caught  this  beautiful  26- 
inch,  5%-pound  brown  trout  in  Ma- 
honing Creek,  east  of  Danville,  Pa., 
on  a salmon  egg  and  night  crawler. — 
Shenandoah  Evening  Herald  photo. 


BIG  BASS,  20-inch,  SVz  pounds,  caught 
by  Charles  Cleveland  (on  right),  Asaph, 
Pa.,  at  Hills  Creek  Lake,  is  admired  by 
Timmy  and  Don  Campbell  (left  and 
center),  of  Wellsboro,  Pa. — Wellsboro 
Gazette  photo. 


WALLEYE  FISHING  WAS  HOT  for  Vin- 
cent Beige,  Meadville,  Pa.,  at  Pymatun- 
ing  Lake  recently  and  here  is  the  stringer 
of  six  dandies  to  prove  it.  — Meadville 
Tribune-Graphic  Arts  Photo. 


BIG  MUSKY,  caught  by  John  Fowler,  Williamsport  (on 
left),  at  Hills  Creek  Lake.  L.  H.  Stebbins  (on  right). 
Hills  Creek,  helps  hold  the  36-inch,  15-pound  beaut. 
— Wellsboro  Gazette  photo. 
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PUBLIC  LAW  Ao.  566 

and  the 

FISH  COMMISSIOIS’S 
PART 

Uy  ALBERT  AI.  DAY 

Executive  Director 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 

Water  is  the  most  important  natural  resource 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and  events 
of  great  significance  are  now  underway.  Real  prog- 
ress is  being  made  under  a closely  coordinated  plan 
for  the  better  use  of  our  abundant  waters.  Pennsyl- 
vania is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  foremost  states  in 
the  Union  in  the  development  and  wise  use  of  its 
water  resources. 

One  phase  of  this  plan  is  the  cooperation  of  Fed- 
eral, state  and  other  political  subdivisions  in  the 
creation  of  new  water  impounding  structures.  Under 
what  is  known  as  Public  Law  No.  566,  the  Federal 
Department  of  Agriculture,  acting  through  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  is  authorized  to  pay  a major 
portion  of  costs  incurred  in  the  construction  of  water 
control  facilities  for  the  purposes  of  flood  control, 
water  storage,  regulated  flow,  water  supply,  fish  and 
wildlife  conservation,  recreation,  and  related  uses. 

Local  agencies  (any  group  below  Federal  level) 
are  required  to  participate  by  acquiring  the  necessary 
lands  and  assuming  the  administration  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  projects  when  completed.  This  has  given 
the  Fish  Commission  an  opportunity  to  enter  into 
this  joint  undertaking  and  develop  new  fishing  areas 
at  a fraction  of  the  cost  to  Pennsylvania  fishermen 
that  would  be  needed  if  they  were  to  be  constructed 
solely  as  a fishing  lake. 

On  June  5,  1962,  at  Meadville,  Crawford  County, 
a huge  bulldozer  broke  a silver  ribbon  to  push  the 
first  earth  in  the  construction  of  an  impoundment 
across  Mill  Run  which  will  create  a 550-acre  water 
area  to  he  known  as  Tamarack  Lake.  The  Fish  Com- 
mission has  acquired  approximately  825  acres  of 
land  from  29  separate  property  owners  on  which 
the  new  lake  will  be  built.  Land  cost  to  the  Com- 
mission was  almost  $60,000  while  construction  of 
the  dam  is  estimated  to  cost  some  $43,000  from  the 
Fish  Fund.  In  addition,  another  $30,000  coming 
from  the  Fish  Fund  will  be  required  to  provide 
parking  areas,  boat  launching  and  mooring  sites  and 
other  like  facilities  to  insure  the  widest  public  use 
of  this  new  resource. 


This  is  the  Commission’s  share  of  cost  as  local 
sponsors.  It  is  estimated  the  Federal  Government’s 
share  of  cost  will  amount  to  approximately  $225,000 
for  building  the  dam.  When  completed  the  project 
will  be  administered  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission. Wide  local  support,  including  financial  as- 
sistance in  the  administering  of  contracts  and  prop- 
erty surveys,  is  given  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  Crawford  County,  the  Crawford  County  Soil 
Conservation  District  and  the  Meadville  City  Council. 

On  June  20,  1962,  a ground-breaking  ceremony 
was  conducted  in  Tioga  County  where  another  dam 
is  currently  under  construction.  This  dam  will  im- 
pound the  70-acre  Beechwood  Lake  at  a total  esti- 
mated cost  to  the  Fish  Fund  of  $128,861.51. 

Down  in  the  opposite  corner  of  the  state  from 
Meadville,  a meeting  was  held  on  June  1 in  Down- 
ingtown  between  Federal,  state  and  local  officials  to 
review  the  latest  plans  for  development  under  P.  L. 
566  of  twelve  dams  to  control  the  waters  of  the 
Brandywine  watershed.  In  this  broad  plan  which 
will  require  an  expenditure  of  more  than  $6,000,000 
for  completion,  the  Fish  Commission  proposes  to 
participate  by  acquiring  lands,  sharing  in  the  cost  of 
construction  of  the  dams  and  assuming  the  manage- 
ment of  the  water  areas  on  two  of  the  twelve  projects. 
One  on  Beaver  Creek  would  provide  some  90  acres 
of  fishing  lake  and  the  other  on  the  East  Branch  of 
the  Brandywine  will  provide  a 125-acre  lake.  Esti- 
mated cost  to  the  Commission  will  amount  to  around 
$112,145  at  present  day  prices. 

The  fisheries  management  of  the  impoundments 
being  created  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Com- 
mission and  will  provide  a vast  new  recreational  re- 
source and  insure  public  access  and  fishing  in  the 
future. 

These  examples  of  close-knit  coordination  and  co- 
operation by  Federal,  state  and  local  agencies  demon- 
state the  new  approach  in  water  management  that  is 
being  pioneered  in  Pennsylvania.  We  are  the  leaders 
in  this  field  throughout  the  United  States  and  can  be 
proud  of  the  accomplishments  to  date.  The  time  has 
long  passed  when  taxpayers  can  afford  to  have  ex- 
pensive single  use  projects  developed  when  it  is 
possible  to  pool  their  resources  for  the  benefit  of 
the  many. 

The  drawing  boards  have  an  additional  15  such 
projects  being  considered  for  construction  through- 
out the  Commonwealth  under  the  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  566.  The  others  to  follow  will  depend  upon 
solution  of  the  difficult  problem  of  financing.  All  of 
them  are  included  as  a part  of  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion’s project  for  PROJECT  70.  We  are  firmly 
convinced  that  all  will  be  good  investments  in  the 
recreational  future  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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SIXTY  SECONDS  on  this  checkerboard  background  this  flounder  struggles 
to  blend  with  the  surface  he  occupies  and  is  achieving  some  degree  of  success. 


The  Age-Old  Magic  of 


AOUATie  CAMOUFtAe 
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By  WILBERT  NATHAN  SAVAGE 


Ix  NEARLY  every  order  of  life  below  man’s  level, 
nature  uses  in  one  way  or  another  a wondrously  effec- 
tive device  called  protective  coloration.  In  operation 
this  reliable  scheme  actually  de])ends  on  nothing  more 
complex  than  the  simple  stratagem  of  blending  creatures 
into  their  surroundings.  Some  forms  of  life  have  de- 
veloped almost  flawless  hard-to-detect  colors,  and  not 
the  least  of  these  marvels  are  the  many  notable  ex- 
amples of  color  adaptation  among  fishes — both  exotic 
and  native. 


When,  under  reasonably  favorable  conditions,  we  find 
it  practically  impossible  to  follow  the  underwater  move- 
ment of  any  fish,  nature  is  clicking  precisely  as  she 
should — with  the  advantage-balance  distinctly  keyed  in 
favor  of  the  fish.  You’ve  no  doubt  glimpsed  elusive  bass, 
perch,  chubs,  or  other  fishes  darting  from  weedy  shore- 
lines to  deeper  water.  Without  the  betraying  aid  of  eye- 
catching motion  would  you  have  been  able  to  spot  them 


m 


at  all  ? 


Actually,  most  outdoorsmen  witness  nature’s  tailor- 


PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLE! 


made  camouflage  with  such  regularity  that  all  too  often 
they  totally  miss  its  purpose.  In  the  words  of  (Uie  active 
Keystone  angler:  “It  seems  that  after  a while  the  most 
extraordinary  pageants  of  nature  tend  to  become  com- 
monplace. We’re  apt  to  fall  victim  to  a frame-of-mind 
which  casually  reviews  even  the  deepest  mysteries  with 
matter-of-fact  unconcern — particularly  when  thev  are 
to  be  found  in  our  own  back  yards ! 

“A  perfect  example  is  the  vitally  significant  hut 
seldom  appraised  presence  of  every-day  camouflage 
among  native  fishes.  Willingness  to  pluck  a little  nature- 
study  knowledge  can  easily  lead  the  way  to  a better 
understanding  of  the  manner  in  which  a fish  benefits 
from  bewildering  topside  colors.  What  a difference  in 
contrast  we  see  when  a fish  in  normal  swimming  posi- 
tion suddenly  turns  belly-up.  The  exposed  light  color 
of  the  underside  is  at  once  mercilessly  conspicuous ! 
But  if  the  fish  just  as  suddenly  rights  himself  and 
swims  away,  the  observer  has  a good  op]jortunity  for 
a quick  study  of  the  protective  natural  advantages  af- 
forded by  uppermost  body  shading.  ...” 

There  is  something  curiously  automatic  about  the 
functions  of  aquatic  camouflage — something  exact  and 
punctual,  too,  in  its  artful  adaptive  secrets.  Fish  can 
become  lighter  or  darker  in  color  in  a remarkably  short 
time  if  conditions  dictate  an  urgent  need  for  such  ad- 
justments. In  crystal  clear  water  a fish  will  maintain 
a light  body  color.  But  put  him  in  fresh  water  darkened 
by  coloring  action  of  inundated  vegetation,  and  he  will 
promptly  become  darker.  Indeed,  it  almost  seems  as  if 
the  finny  creature  is  knowungly  striving  to  bring  bim- 
self  into  delicate  color  harmony  with  his  new  sur- 
roundings !* 

One  of  the  most  graphic  but  little-known  examples  of 
the  ability  of  a fish  to  adjust  its  color  to  immediate 
environmental  background  is  the  case  of  the  rainbow 
trout,  fresh  from  the  water  and  about  to  l)e  photo- 
graphed in  color.  The  color  regulating  mechanism  of 


the  lish  goes  to  work  so  rapidl\-  that,  if  ])laccd  in  a 
light  container — such  as  an  aluminum  tub — lie'll  fade 
so  fast  that  it  is  almost  alwa\  > impo>.sible  for  tbe  canu-ra 
to  record  the  true  radiance  of  natural  side  colors.  ( l■'ur 
this  and  other  information  on  fish  ctimouflage  the  author 
is  indebted  to  Keen  Buss,  h'isbery  Biologist  for  the 
I’enusylvania  Fish  Commissioti. ) 

The  chain  pickerel  is  a true  master  in  the  art  of  de- 
ceptive camouflage.  His  wonderfully  confusing  body 
trim  is  a misleading  mosaic  of  mottled  coloring.  ,\nd 
tbe  cbain-like  inlays  make  up  a jiatteru  of  markings 
that  blend  perfectly  with  waterweeds  in  wbich  tbe 
sinmky  fish  likes  to  hide.  Other  members  of  tbe  pike 
group  also  enjoy  tbe  benefits  of  superior  camouflage 
design. 

While  it  is  true  that  nature  uses  a vast  selection  of 
confusing  body  jiatterns  in  carrying  out  her  mam- 
camouflage  projects  in  the  fish  world,  the  real  trick  up 
her  sleeve  is  that  she  can  lie  virtually  as  effective  and 
astonishing  while  working  with  nothing  more  sensa- 
tional than  ordinary  solid  colors — and  drab  ones  at  that  I 

rile  plain  old  common  sucker  is  a tvjiical  solid  color 
representative.  For  certainly  his  unadorned  outline  is 
usually  tough  to  accurately  trace  in  the  hazv-amber 
water  of  shadowy  streams.  \'ery  often  the  shade  of  a 
sucker's  back  will  be  keyed  in  remarkable  perfection  to 
the  very  color  of  a stream  bed  and  the  rocks  and  sub- 
merged wood  strewn  tbereon.  But  a sucker's  bod\-  color 

*\\'ith  all  due  respect  for  the  color-changing  cai>abilitics  of 
fishes  in  general,  it  should  in  discreet  fairness  he  pointed  out 
here  that  among  certain  fishery  biologists  there  is  a feeling  that 
some  of  the  color  switches  among  fish  in  very  dark  water  may 
in  part  be  due  to  stain  of  the  outer  body  surface.  This  theory, 
however,  has  not  as  yet  been  proved,  so  for  the  time  being  we'll 
not  stray  far  from  tbe  belief  that  changes  to  dark  coloring 
among  fishes  in  dark  water  is  due  almost  entirely  to  pigment 
adaptation.  Of  course  we  do  know  that  in  the  case  of  some 
fishes,  food  does  play  a direct  and  important  part  in  the  color 
degree  of  pigmei.tation. 


ALBINO  BULLHEADS  may  blend  with  white  sand  or  pebbles  of  an  aquarium  but  on  the 
stream  bottom  the  protective  coloration  of  the  kin  in  the  middle  would  help  him  survive 
longer  in  an  underwater  world  of  color. 
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is  never  limited  to  the  matching  of  l)ackgronnd  condi- 
tions in  a single  stream.  Without  visible  effort  he  can 
vary  the  tints  in  his  pigment  supply  and  in  a short 
lime  achieve  startling  agreement  with  any  reasonable 
change  of  environment. 

Another  hard-to-see  graduate  of  the  School  of  Cam- 
ouflage is  the  dusky-bodied  bullhead.  With  his  fins  and 
upi)er  barbels  and  side  “whiskers”  moving  lazily,  the 
ravenous  old  catfish  often  takes  on  the  “mossy”  appear- 
ance of  a chunk  of  wood  from  which  assorted  water- 
weeds  have  begun  to  sprout.  He  may  even  sink  into 
the  ooze  of  a river  bottom,  with  only  his  hack  and 
heady-eyed  head  exposed.  In  this  position — particularly 
if  you  hap])en  to  l.)e  looking  straight  down — he’s  almost 
im])ossil)le  to  locate.  Even  if  you  get  an  opportunity 
for  a side-angle  glance,  his  advantages  of  immobility 
and  blending  of  body  color  with  the  surface  he  occuines, 
will  pose  a challenge  to  the  sharpest  eye. 

The  common  or  fresh-water  eel  uses  two  types  of 
camouflage.  They’re  so  transparent  when  in  the  young 
( elver)  stage  that  “laid  upon  a printed  page  they  offer 
])ractically  no  obstruction  to  reading.”  This,  of  course, 
renders  them  almost  invisil)le  to  enemies  and  food 
seekers.  When  they’re  grown,  the  color  of  the  eel  is 
determined  by  the  type  of  bottom  on  which  it  dwells. 
If  a medium-brown  color  is  called  on  as  a means  of 
protection,  that  is  what  the  eel  soon  develops.  If  a 
lighter  color  is  needed,  that  also  can  be  arranged,  and 
the  color  gauging  processes  are  rarely  out  of  fitting- 
accord  : the  eel  needs  the  right  shade — and  gets  it.  We 
may  scorn  them  and  regard  them  as  unsavory  squirmers, 
hut  they  are  well-advanced  in  the  technique  of  flawless 
camouflage. 

A color-change  artist  rating  top  i>Iaudits  is  the 
flounder,  widely  distributed  along  the  Atlaiitic  coast, 
from  Maine  to  South  Carolina.  With  readily  change- 
able skii-i  ])igment.s — yellow,  brown,  black,  and  white — 


it  can  rapidly  switch  not  only  its  color,  but  also  its 
markings  to  match  background  patterns.  Even  when 
]>laced  on  a surface  of  glossy  black-and-white  squares 
(see  photo),  the  adept  fish  will  immediately  go  to  work 
in  a diligent  attempt  to  blend  with  the  spot  he  occupies. 
At  first  it  would  appear  to  be  pure  nonsense  to  expect 
the  fish  to  start  “printing”  black-and-white  squares  on 
its  body.  But  after  a scant  sixty  seconds  on  the  blocked 
surface,  this  clever  master  of  color  adjustment  is  al- 
ready beginning  to  show  actual  splotches  of  black  and 
white — and  to  a degree  they  are  taking  on  the  order  of 
a pattern,  particularly  in  the  region  of  the  tail ! 

When  you  witness  the  uncanny  manner  in  which  the 
flounder  handles  an  “impossible”  situation  involving 
unfair  sharp  contrasts,  then  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how  conveniently  he  accomplishes  almost  perfect  color 
accord  on  such  natural  backgrounds  as  sand,  clay, 
gravel,  etc. 

Whether  used  by  common  native  fish  or  far-ofif 
bizarre  ones,  we  do  not  know  the  full  story  on  the 
“why’s”  and  “how’s”  of  the  many  complex  natural 
camouflage  arrangements.  We  do  know,  however,  that 
nearly  all  fish — excluding  the  rays  and  the  shark.s — 
have  tiny,  star-shaped  sacs  imbedded  in  their  skin. 
These  minute  cells,  called  chromatophores,  contain  pig- 
ment in  their  centers.  There  is  a different  pigment  for 
each  cell — red,  orange-yellow,  black,  etc.  The  color  may 
he  strengthened  or  weakened  on  the  fish’s  exterior  as 
pigment  is  exuded  along  the  arms  of  the  star  or  with- 
drawn into  the  center  of  the  cell.  In  the  center  the 
pigment  can  be  compressed  until  it  is  practically  in- 
visible. The  combined  action  of  the  remarkable  chroma- 
tophores, plus  a certain  amount  of  immobile  colora- 
tion in  the  fish,  and  you  have  the  set  of  patterns  the 
fish  is  capable  of  taking  on.  In  waters  where  per- 
manent color  has  distinct  advantages  in  unchanging 
conditions,  the  pigment  in  many  fish  becomes  more  or 


TROUT  SPAWNING  on  a nalural  streambed.  They  have  protective  coloration  working  so 
well  for  them  that  even  the  sharp-eyed  camera  failed  to  capture  their  outlines  in  detail 
and  could  be  mistaken  for  water-logged  limbs. 
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FRESH-WATER  EELS,  transparent  when  young,  take  on  dark  colors  in  adult  stage  to 
blend  with  color  scheme  of  lake  or  river  bottom  they  occupy. 


iless  fixed.  Any  sharply  discernible  change  ordinarily 
must  come  about  through  reasonable  time-lapse  adapta- 
tion. 

To  a very  great  extent,  aquatic  camouflage  seems  to 
be  balanced  on  the  side  of  the  hunted.  Fish  hawks, 
water  snakes,  four-footed  predators,  and  man  are  fre- 
quently fooled  by  the  compound  mingling  of  protecting 
;olors.  Carp,  for  instance,  are  such  good  blenders  that 
observers  have  told  of  seeing  fish-eating  birds  com- 
pletely foiled  when  young  carp  merged  in  a most  con- 
founding manner  into  their  surroundings.  Of  course 
many  other  common  fishes — both  young  and  old,  from 
dace  to  musky — daily  make  use  of  the  same  threat- 
thwarting  trick  when  with  effortless  facility  they  achieve 
a virtual  fusion  with  habitat  color  schemes. 

In  the  less  common  varieties  of  fish,  hard-to-detect 
!:olors  aren’t  the  only  benefits  enjoyed  by  countless 
greedy  food  seekers.  Some  finny  dwellers  of  lake  and 
ocean  are  cleverly  equipped  with  added  camouflage  ac- 
oessories — such  as  body  adornments  resembling  coral, 
weeds,  worms,  etc.  Conversely,  tipping  the  scale  in 
generous  favor  of  the  hunted,  we  find  numberless  fishes 
— particularly  the  slow^er,  smaller,  and  less  aggressive 
ones — fitting  so  well  colorwise  into  their  surroundings 
that  hungry  but  easily  sighted  marine  prowlers  may 
practically  run  their  fins  off  trying  to  locate  food — all 
the  while  being  in  the  midst  of  piscine  plenty ! 

When  fish  in  dark  waters  (or  average  water,  as  the 
:ase  may  be),  are  observed  to  be  wearing  a nattily 


proper  corresponding  shade,  you  can  safely  wager  that 
the  fitting  color  did  not  come  about  through  haphaztird 
planning.  While  the  deeper  secrets  of  the  arrangement 
remain  a mystery,  we  do  know  that  the  amount  of 
coloration  in  a fish  is  controlled  by  sight.  Normal  body 
cells  are  sensitive  to  light  impressions  received  through 
the  eyes,  and  qrigment  color  build-up  or  reduction  i' 
directly  regulated  by  the  critically  exact  process  of 
metering  light  waves  in  a delicate  eye-to-hody  .system 
of  transmission. 

When  the  right  color  relationship  between  fish  and 
haljitat  has  l)een  reached,  the  pigment  controlling  device 
suddenly  trips  itself  out  of  operation.  And  this  is  the 
part  we  don't  tpiite  understtind.  But  we  do  know  that 
when  the  principle  of  function  is  tampered  with,  chaotic 
disorder  results.  Totally  blind  fish,  unable  to  receive 
influencing  light  forces,  turn  black  shortly  after  being 
denied  their  sight.  If  the  right  eye  is  removed,  the  Icjl 
side  turns  black,  and  just  the  ojiposite  is  the  case  if 
the  left  eye  is  removed. 

On  and  on  could  go  coverage  of  the  various  aspects 
of  natural  camouflage  among  fishes.  Bttt  a detailed  ac- 
count of  all  the  known  and  vaguely  suspected  fact(u> 
in  the  vital  system  of  protection  through  coh)r  would 
require  a formal  treatise — and  a mighty  long  one  at 
that.  For  groping  speculation  on  what  we  do  not  know 
about  the  subject,  on  a world-wide  basis,  would  in  it.self 
fill  the  pages  of  enough  volumes  to  stack  a spacious 
library  shelf! 
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A Journey  With  Water 


By  EUGENE  R.  SLATICK 


D I }'ou  ever  wonder  where  all  the  water  in  a stream 
or  river  comes  from?  Surface  runoff  from  rain  can’t 
account  for  the  tremendous  volumes.  Nor  does  it  ex- 
plain the  continuous  flow  during  dry  weather.  And  why 
is  it  that  in  some  areas  wells  must  be  dug  to  reach 
water,  while  in  other  places  it  comes  to  the  surface  as 
springs?  Springs  do  create  streams  which  eventually 
merge  together  to  form  rivers,  but  what  supplies  water 
to  the  springs?  Well,  the  answers  to  these  questions 
have  to  do  with  ground  water.  But  the  c^uantity  of 
ground  water  depends  upon  the  amount  of  precipitation 
in  the  region.  The  moisture  content  of  the  air,  in  turn, 
ib  related  to  the  amount  of  water  that  leaves  the  earth’s 
surface  and  enters  the  atmosphere.  Sound  like  one 
big  circle?  It  is — and  it’s  called  the  hydrologic  cycle. 
Like  the  escapement  mechanism  of  a huge  clock,  the 


hydrologic  cycle  regulates  the  pace  of  nature.  Wher 
the  cycle  is  very  slow  the  land  becomes  parched  from 
a drought;  conversely,  if  it  speeds  up  flooding  ma} 
result.  All  of  us  have  grumbled  our  way  through  th€ 
precipitation  part  of  the  hydrologic  cycle  and  man) 
have  waded  through  the  runoff,  but  the  rest  of  the  cycle 
generally  slips  by  unnoticed.  Yet  the  whole  cycle  affect? 
our  lives  so  much  that  an  understanding  of  it  should 
be  part  of  our  general  knowledge. 

The  simplest  way  to  appreciate  the  hydrologic  cycle 
is  to  follow  the  circulation  of  water  from  the  sea  to  the 
land,  through  the  atmosphere,  and  back  to  the  sea  again. 
AVater  that  evaporates  from  the  ocean's  surface,  and 
tiny  water  droplets  tossed  into  the  air  by  waves,  are 
carried  into  the  atmosphere  by  rising  air  currents.  This 
water  coalesces  to  form  clouds ; when  certain  meteor- 


SKETCH  OF  HYDROLOGIC  CYCLE  showing  the  "normal"  water  tables  as  a dashed  line. 
The  position  of  the  water  table  when  it  drops  is  indicated  by  the  dotted  line.  Note  the 
effect  on  the  lake,  well,  river  and  spring. 
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ological  conditions  are  satisfied,  the  moisture  in  a cloud 
precipitates  as  rain  (or,  if  it  is  cold  enough,  as  snow 
or  hail). 

Several  things  happen  to  rain  when  it  reaches  the 
ground,  part  of  the  rain  falls  directly  into  streams  or 
ilakes  where  it  is  joined  by  rain  water  which  runs  off 
■the  ground  surface.  Some  of  the  water  seeps  into  the 
■ground,  while  smaller  quantities  accumulate  in  little 
puddles.  (It  might  he  well  to  mention  at  this  point  that 
water  is  the  principal  sculpturer  of  the  earth's  surface, 
but  this  interesting  role  of  water  is  not  usually  in- 
i eluded  in  a discussion  of  the  hydrologic  cycle.) 

Most  of  the  precipitation  in  an  area — indeed,  almost 
two-thirds  of  it — is  eventually  returned  to  the  at- 
mosphere by  transpiration,  which  is  the  process  by 
.which  water  vapor  escapes  from  plants,  and  by  evapora- 
I'lion  from  the  ground  surface,  ponds,  lakes,  etc. 

; Some  of  the  water  that  soaks  into  the  ground  i> 
Ijheld  near  the  surtace  where  it  is  utdized  hy  plant.'. 
(Water  that  percolates  deeper  adds  to  the  amount  of 
jground  water — a water-saturated  zone  beneath  the  land 
(surface. 

j If  you  were  able  to  slice  through  a large  section  of 
■ land  you  would  notice  that  the  water  table  (the  upper- 
hnost  part  of  ground  water)  somewhat  follows  the  con- 
figuration of  the  land,  that  is,  the  ups  and  downs  of 
i! hills.  It  doesn’t,  however,  follow  it  exactly;  the  water 
' table  doesn’t  quite  make  it  to  the  crests  of  hills,  and 
it  often  flows  out  in  valleys  and  depressions,  forming 
springs,  streams  or  lakes.  The  surface  of  a lake  or 
river  is  comparable  to  the  water  table ; in  these  in- 
stances the  top  part  of  ground  water  is  actually  above 
the  surface  of  the  land. 

Springs  have  long  been  a source  of  interest  and 
fascination ; their  origins  have  often  been  shrouded 
with  mystery.  Basically,  though,  springs  depend  upon 
two  things : ground  water  and  rock  structures.  When 
! ground  water  flows  through  cracks  in  rock  for  a long 
f period  of  time  it  carves  well-defined  channels ; when  a 
!i  channel  leads  to  the  surface  a spring  is  formed.  Springs 
( usuall}'  form  on  hillsides  or  in  valleys,  but  rarely  on 
I mountain  tops  simply  because  water  flows  from  higher 
' to  lower  elevations. 

i Since  ground  water  moves  it  continuously  deplete^- 
its  overall  storage  capacity.  Consequently,  if  ground 
water  is  not  replenished  by  rains  the  water  table  drops. 
In  effect  this  means  that  the  water  table  moves  farther 
away  from  the  surface;  channels  which  once  formed 
a spring  now  only  tap  dry  rock ; lake  levels  fall  with 
the  dropping  water  table ; water  wells  become  merel}' 
holes  in  the  ground.  Rivers  and  streams  also  shrink  in 
size,  but  as  long  as  they  are  able  they  flow  toward 
the  sea. 

I Thus,  we  have  outlined  one  journey  of  water  as  it 
follows  the  hydrologic  cycle.  You  can  blame  the  hr'dro- 
logic  cycle  for  muddying  or  drying  up  streams,  or  for 
J cancelling  your  picnic.  But  you  can  thank  it  for  streams 
1}  and  forests,  and  the  cool,  clear  water  of  a mountain 
? spring. 
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By  M.  G.  NICE 


//  you  have  a favorite  fishing  spot  right  around  home  or  an\- 
%vhcre  in  Pennsylvania  simply  write  a letter  telling  us  where  it 
i.s'  and  describe  hozo  and  zohy  it  appeals  to  yon  most.  Photographs 
\n  black  and  zvhite  -will  be  appreciated. 


CHESTER-OCTORARO  Reservoir  Dam  is  spanned  here  by 
Route  472  between  Quarryville  and  Oxford.  Camp  Tweedale, 
Girl  Scout  Camp,  is  nearby. 


BEAUTIs-UL  FISHING  WATER,  the  reservoir  dams  waters 
of  Octoraro  Creek  and  its  west  branch.  Boats  are  not  allowed 
but  wading  is  permitted.  Fine  largemouth  bass  and  pan 
fishing  here  are  popular  with  southern  tier  county  fishermen. 


Like;  most  fishermen,  I spend  too  little  of  my  time  on  week- 
ends fishing,  and  too  mucli  of  it  during  the  week  just  thinking 
about  it.  I certainly  wish  I were  able  to  reverse  this  procedure! 
'Fhen,  too,  like  most  fishermen,  I have  a favorite  fishing  spot 
that  I visit  more  often  than  any  other  place.  I would  like  to 
acquaint  you  with  this  spot  of  mine. 

Very  little  has  been  written  about  the  fishing  waters  in  my 
area.  Since  these  places  are  not  fabulous  “hot  spots,”  naturally 
they  will  not  attract  the  attention  through  articles  published 
in  nationally  known  sporting  magazines  or  by  enthusiastic 
angler  response,  as  these  other  places  have  done.  Perhaps 
writing  about  these  local  areas  will  promote  new  interest  and  i 
will  stimulate  an  increase  in  angler  response.  I feel  a renewed , 
appraisal  of  the  fishing  waters  available  in  my  area,  that  is,  in 
Delaware  and  Chester  counties,  would  be  of  value. 

My  favorite  fishing  spot  is  within  a half  hour's  drive  of  my  ^ 
home.  It  is  located  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Borough  of  Westjj 
Chester,  in  Chester  County,  Pa.  The  West  Chester  Impound- 
ing Dam  furnishes  not  only  the  community  water  supply,  but  also 
provides  excellent  bass  and  bluegill  fishing  for  the  local  anglers.  | 

This  reservoir  is  man-made.  It  is  a beautiful  body  of  water,  || 
lying  in  a small  ravine,  framed  on  three  sides  by  trees.  The 
impounding  dam  itself  lies  parallel  with  the  one  road  leading  to 
the  area.  This  high,  earthen  embankment  obstructs  a view  of , 
the  water  from  this  last  side.  Since  the  reservoir  is  so  well 
hidden  from  view,  the  quiet  atmosphere  of  the  area  is  preserved. 

The  main  entrance  to  the  reservoir  is  located  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  dam  breast.  As  you  walk  through  the  gate,  a i 
panoramic  view  of  the  lake  unfolds  before  you  and  it  is  a mag- 
nificent view.  In  the  distance,  the  spreading  branches  of  the  jl 
tall  trees  growing  close  to  the  water’s  edge  seem  to  rise  from  | 
the  watery  depths  of  the  reservoir  itself.  I have  often  stood  ; 
waist  deep  in  the  water  near  those  trees  and  breathed  in  the  I 
lake’s  beauty.  1 could  observe  the  smooth,  unruffled  surface  of  j 
the  water  spreading  all  around  me,  or  watch  a wild  duck  J, 
floating  slowly  across  its  surface.  I could  see  a fellow  fisherman  j 
waist  deep  in  water,  too,  probing  the  depths  around  him  with  j 
fly  and  line  trying  to  lure  Mr.  Largemouth  Bass  to  it,  or  j 
watch  the  bees  taking  nectar  from  the  honeysuckle  blooming  j 
on  the  bushes  that  grow  along  the  water’s  edge.  All  these  arc  j 
familiar  sights  at  the  reservoir.  | 

Edshing  at  the  West  Chester  Reservoir  is  by  permit  only.  | 
This  permit  may  be  purchased  at  the  Borough  Hall  or  obtained  j 
by  written  request  including  the  permit  fee  made  payable  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Borough  Council  of  West  Chester.  Each 
fisherman  is  given  a badge  with  his  permit.  This  badge  must  be  j 
worn  whenever  you  fish  at  the  reservoir.  The  permit  is  valid  : 
for  one  year.  | 

The  area  is  privately  policed.  Boating  is  prohibited,  as  is 
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lice  fishing.  The  reservoir  is  open  or  closed  in  compliance  willi 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  fishing  regulations. 

Since  the  use  of  boats  of  any  kind  is  prohibited,  all  fishing 
is  done  from  the  shore  or  near  the  water’s  edge  hy  wearing 
hip  boots  or  waders.  There  is  no  imposed  restricted  shore  line 
I area  arouad  the  entire  reservoir.  Any  restrictions  would  he 
i those  encountei'ed  from  natural  obstacles,  such  as  depth  of 
water,  or  dense  foliage  of  trees  and  bushes  growing  along 
the  shore’s  edge.  Obviously  then,  wearing  waders  allows 
' the  greatest  freedom  of  movement  and  permits  the  closest 
approach  to  deep  water  and  lunker  bass. 

The  wader-clad  bass  fisherman  quietly  slips  into  the  water 
and  begins  a slow  tour  along  the  shore,  casting  his  lure  into 
deep  water  hoping  to  attract  a striking  bass.  By  the  time  he 
has  made  two  or  three  casts,  probing  the  water  about  him,  he 
has  slowly  moved  forward  into  a new  area.  He  pauses  at  one 
spot  only  if  he  has  a strike  or  catches  a fish.  In  this  fashion 
the  bass  fisherman  seeks  out  those  restless  fish. 

Bass  fishing  is  usually  excellent  at  the  reservoir.  Largemouth 
bass  spawn  and  multiply  naturally  here.  I have  seen  some  of 
the  lunker  bass  caught  in  the  reservoir  and  they  have  reached 
sizable  proportions,  weighing  up  to  seven  or  eight  pounds.  1 do 
not  belong  to  the  elite  ten  per  cent  group  of  fislrermen  that 
catch  ninety  per  cent  of  the  fish.  I cannot  boast  that  I caught 
139  bass  ranging  in  size  from  nine  to  eighteen  inches  as  di'l 
one  expert  who  frequents  West  Chester  Reservoir.  But,  I can 
say  there  weren’t  too  many  times  that  I left  the  impoundment 
after  a day’s  fishing  with  an  empty  creel. 

The  reservoir  not  only  provides  excellent  bass  fishing,  but 
also  a wonderful  haven  for  kids  to  fish  for  bluegills.  IMy  son 
has  a great  time  catching  these  hungry  pan  fish.  F.ven  thougli 
we  have  caught  bluegills  w’eighing  a pound  or  more,  my  biggest 
battle  is  not  w’ith  a hooked  fish,  but  with  my  son.  I have  a hard 
time  trying  to  persuade  him  not  to  take  home  all  the  bluegills 
he  catches. 

Many  times  I have  read  articles  describing  a new  fishing 
location  in  our  state  and  I was  inclined  to  look  at  them  with 
green  eyes.  I wanted  fishing  waters  like  those  described  in  the 
articles  near  my  home.  Yes,  their  grass  looked  much  greener 
than  mine  did.  As  I gained  angling  experience  and  skill,  I no 
longer  believed  the  fishing  in  these  distant  areas  to  he  that  much 
better  than  some  of  the  fishing  waters  in  the  area  where  I live. 

Along  with  West  Chester  Reservoir  as  one  fishing  location, 
there  are  others  such  as  Springton  Reservoir  in  Delaware 
County  and  Octorara  Creek  and  Pine  Grove  Reservoir  in 
Chester  County  that  offer  fine  fishing  for  the  local  sportsman 
and  can  be  reached  without  too  much  effort  in  very  little  time. 
I think  an  increase  n angler  response  in  my  area  is  bound  to 
occur  when  prospective  fishermen  are  made  aware  of  the 
fishing  opportunities  in  their  own  back  yard.  Y'hy  don’t  you 
try  it  and  find  out  for  yourself  ? 


THE  LUCKY  BONE 

BY  BILL  WALSH 

A \\  bile  trolling  for  grouper  off  the  I lahaina,-  .>everal 
years  ago.  we  learned  that  harraenda  la  glamor  fish  a~ 
far  as  we  were  concerned)  were  considered  ’’nuisance 
fish”  to  be  hurled  back  into  the  ocean  or  cut  into  strijis 
for  bait.  (3n  Lake  Erie,  the  walleye  and  bass  troller  re- 
gards the  ntnnerotts  and  cooperative  sheepshetid  i fresh- 
water drum  ) in  the  same  light — something  to  he  re- 
moved from  the  hook  in  a time-consuming  procedim- 
that  could  better  he  spent  enticing  the  more  po[)ular  fish. 

Just  as  we  thrilled  to  catching  barracuda,  however, 
many  anglers  regard  the  sheepshead  as  a determined 
and  dogged  fighter.  They  enjoy  the  scrap  he  puts  uji — 
especially  on  light  spinning  tackle.  Although  he  won’t 
jump,  he  will  dive  and  bore  with  rugged  i>ersistcnce 
that  will  satisfy  any  angler  who  is  as  much  interested  in 
’’kicks"  as  he  is  in  taking  fish  home.  Although  the  aver- 
age fresh-water  sheepshead  in  the  Lake  Erie  fisherv  is 
al)out  15  inches  long  and  tips  the  scales  at  about  a 
pound  and  a half,  we  have  caught  them  in  the  eight  to 
ten  pound  class.  Any  fish  with  this  amount  of  muscle 
will  give  you  a fight. 

Once  yoti  hook  a sheepshead  you  will  prohahlv  land 
him — unless  you've  allowed  a weakness  to  develo))  in 
your  tackle.  Jocularly  called  a ’’Roman-nosed  trout.” 
his  mouth  structure — all  puckered  up  like  he’d  just 
sucked  a lemon — really  surrounds  the  hook  when  he 
takes  your  bait.  He  will  take  your  softshell  as  readiU' 
as  a bass  and  he  will  devour  your  walleye-intcuded 
nightcrawler  draped  on  a hook  behind  the  traditional 
June  l)ug  spinner.  He  will,  on  occasion,  al.-o  hatch 
onto  a trolled  plug. 

Folks  who  poke  tiround  old  Indian  caiu[)ing  grouud> 
report  that  in  earlier  years  sheepshead  of  between  100 
and  200  pounds  were  taken.  The  Indians  apparenth' 
regarded  the  throat  hones,  the  molar  teeth,  .and  the 
’’Lucky  Bones”  from  the  ear  as  good  medicine.  It  i> 
from  remains  of  these  hones  and  teeth  that  the  size  of 
the  primoridal  sheepshead  is  estimated. 

Today’s  angler  cait  extricate  the  ’’Lucky  Hone”  from 
a sheepshead  by  cutting  into  the  head  between  the  line 
of  the  eye  and  the  gill  cover.  It  is  a pe.arlescent  hlne- 
gray  stone — hard  as  a rock — which  maki‘s  ,an  interesting 
memento  or  conversation  piece,  i'ew  angler^  have  ever 
seen  one.  In  the  fish  it  prohahlv  has  snmelhiug  to  do 
with  balance.  In  the  angler’s  pocket,  if  it  has  anything 
at  all  to  do  with  "luck”  it  has  not  yet  been  established 
whether  this  luck  will  keep  other  sheepshead  from  cut- 
ting into  his  bait  supply  while  he’s  trolling  or  whether 
it  guarantees  that  more  will  single  him  out. 

Possibly  it  depends  on  whether  or  not  he  wants  to 
catch  more.  At  any  rate,  the  sheepshead  is  shanudes,-. 
concerning  his  reputation  as  a ‘’uou-sport”  fish  and  will 
battle  you  down  to  the  last  inch  as  though  he  is  totallv 
unaware  of  his  nndesirahilitv. 
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OCCASIONAL  STOPS  will  make  a long  boat  trailering  trip 
more  pleasant.  There  are  plenty  of  worthwhile  attractions 
along  almost  any  highway.  Even  a quick  stop  at  a roadside 
picnic  area  for  a relaxing  cold  drink  and  a few  minutes  off  the 
highway  will  be  welcomed,  especially  by  the  youngsters. 


Stogss  Add  Fun  t@  Long  Boot  Trailering  Trip 

Pulling  a lioat  trailer  a couple  hundred  miles  to  enjoy 
a >iugle  flay  of  boating  has  become  a rather  common 
practice.  With  car  and  trailer  in  good  mechanical  con- 
dition, it’s  really  <|uite  simple.  However,  like  any  long- 
car  ride,  a lengthy  trailering  trip  can  he  made  more 
])leasant  if  freqneiit  stops  are  made  at  interesting  spots 
along  the  way. 

Most  hoatn-ien  are  interested  in  taking  the  fastest, 
shortest  and  most  direct  route  in  getting  to  their  favor- 
ite boating  waters.  But  on  a long  trip,  a few  minutes 
>])ent  at  a roadside  [)ark  while  yon  have  a sandwich  and 
relax  over  a cup  of  coftee,  isn't  a bad  idea. 

-Vn  occasional  stop,  says  the  Evinrude  Boating  foun- 
dation, will  be  especially  welcomed  by  youngsters  in 
the  familv.  It  gives  them  a chance  to  stretch  their  legs 
and  release  some  of  their  seemingly  endless  energy. 
Historical  markers,  wildlife  parks,  tourist  attractions, 
or  just  pleasant  scenery  are  a few  of  the  things  worth 
stopping  to  see. 

Today’s  boat  trailers  are  practically  trouble-free,  but 
while  you  are  stopped  it’s  a good  idea  to  give  your 
trailer  a quick  check.  Make  sure  the  hitch  is  still  tight, 
the  hold-downs  are  secure,  the  safety  chains  connected, 
and  the  tires  inflated  properly. 

To  make  these  extra  stops  and  still  get  in  a full  day 
of  boating,  it  may  be  necessary  to  start  a little  earlier. 


Mix  Outboard  Fuel  Properly  for 
Best  Engine  Performance 

Check  the  oil?  Not  with  your  two-cycle  outboard. 
Instead  of  having  a crankcase  that  has  to  be  filled, 
clianged  and  checked  frequently,  the  powerhead  of  a 
two-cycle  engine  is  automatically  lubricated  by  the  oil 
mixed  with  the  gasoline. 

It’s  important,  however,  that  this  mixture  be  correct. 
E\  ery  manufacturer  includes  a set  of  instructions  with 
eacli  new  motor  sold  and  it’s  wise  to  follow  them  closely. 
But  here  are  a few  fuel  tips  from  Bill  Smale,  Evinrude 
Motors’  chief  engineer,  tliat  apply  to  all  two-cycle  out- 
board motors. 

When  filling  an  empty  fuel  tank,  pour  in  about  one 
galkm  of  gas  and  add  the  recommended  amount  and 
type  of  oil.  Then  fill  the  tank  with  gasoline.  This  allows 
the  fuel  to  mix  properly.  When  adding  fuel  to  a par- 
tially filled  tank,  first  estimate,  or  measure,  the  amount 
of  fuel  already  in  the  tank.  Add  the  correct  amount  of 
oil  and  then  put  in  the  gas.  Your  estimate  should  be  as 
close  as  possible,  for  if  you’i'e  skimpy  with  the  oil,  the 
engine  will  not  he  lubricated  properly.  On  the  other 
hand  if  yon  put  in  too  much  oil,  the  engine  will  smoke 
and  the  spark  plugs  will  foul  causing  poor  engine 
performance. 

Trying  to  save  fuel  from  one  year  to  another  is  false 
economy.  Fuel  left  over  at  the  end  of  the  season  should 
he  thrown  out.  Old  gasoline  is  often  contaminated  with 
varnishes  and  has  lost  its  ability  to  vaporize  properly.  If 
used,  hard  starting  and  a clogged  fuel  system  can  result. 


Some  families  even  enjoy  starting  at  the  crack  of  dawn 
and  then  stopping  ofif  at  a roadside  picnic  area  to  eat  a 
hearty  outdoor  breakfast. 

Whether  you’re  an  early  bird  or  a late  sleeper,  you 
will  find  that  a few  extra  stops  can  make  a long  trailer- 
ing trip  more  pleasant.  If  nothing  else,  you’ll  arrive 
relaxed  and,  as  a result,  enjoy  your  boating  even  more. 
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Tips  on  Buying  Used  Motors 

With  more  veteran  boatmen  moving  up  to  larger 
;l)oats  and  motors,  plenty  of  good  used  boating  eqnip- 
' ment  is  now  available.  Buying  your  pre-owned  equip- 
ment from  a reputable  dealer  is  best,  however,  since 
you’ll  know  it’s  been  carefully  checked  over  to  give  you 
imany  hours  of  carefree  enjoyment  on  the  water. 

[ Here  are  a few  tips  to  keep  in  mind  when  selecting 
a used  outboard  motor  to  measure  its  relative  worth : 

Compression — Grasp  the  starter  rope  and  pull  the 
motor  over,  checking  the  “pull”  and  “bounce"  as  the 
motor  turns  over. 

Crankcase  bushing — Check  for  excessive  dirty  oil  ac- 
cumulations on  the  armature  plate;  an  indication  of 
faulty  upper  bearing  assembly. 

Cylinder  condition — Remove  spark  plugs  and  by  using 
a pencil  flashlight  peer  into  the  cylinder  head,  checking 
for  excessive  carbon  accumulation  which  will  ultimately 
affect  the  performance  of  the  motor. 

Propeller  bushing — Exert  up-and-down  pressure  on 
the  propeller  shaft  and  look  for  seepage  around  the 
propeller  shaft  seal  . . . excessive  up-and-down  play  or 
seepage  indicates  a worn  bushing. 

While  the  motor  is  idling,  check  wiring  for  cracks 
in  insulation,  abrasions  and  breaks ; fuel  connections 
and  gasoline  line  for  leaks:  and  the  smooth  running  of 
the  engine. 

If  you  have  the  opportunity,  take  the  motor  out  tor 
a run  before  you  buy  it  to  check  acceleration,  idling 
and  general  performance. 


Water  Is  Good  Photo  Subject 


Time  and  Companionship  Are  Gifts 
A Boy  Treasures  Most 

.Shiny  toys  that  money  can  buy  are  soon  outgrown  and  for- 
gotten liy  a young  boy.  But,  Dad,  your  son  will  never  forgvt 
a day  that  you  give  him. 

Sure,  you’re  busy.  On  Saturday  morning  the  grass  need> 
mowing,  the  car  has  to  be  washed,  or  maybe  the  garden  could 
stand  a little  weeding.  Perhaps  it's  your  day  tor  golfing.  But 
think  for  just  a moment — when  it  comes  right  down  to  it.  are 
any  of  these  things  so  important  they  can't  be  overlooked 
occasionally  to  give  the  day  to  your  growing  bo>-  : 

In  the  hubbub  of  even  the  most  hectic  workaday  routine, 
there’s  got  to  be  some  time  set  a.-.ide  for  every  father  and  son  to 
get  together,  alone,  to  really  hecome  acquainted.  You  know 
your  hoy,  you  say.  Do  you?  How  long  has  it  been  since  the 
two  of  you  romped  together,  went  fishing  or  sat  down  for  a 
"man  to  man"  talk?  Growing  boys  have  a habit  of  changing 
their  ways  and  ideas  pretty  fast.  .-\nd  during  this  time  you,  Dad, 
are  the  only  one  who  can  shape  your  son  into  the  kind  of  man 
you  want  him  to  be. 

Devote  a few  special  hours  to  your  boy  each  week.  Maybe 
they  can  be  spent  dangling  a couple  of  fishing  lines  over  the  side 
of  a boat,  or  lazily  cruising  a meandering  river  while  you 
unravel  some  of  the  secrets  of  nature  a young  boy  finds  so 
confusing. 

-\11  through  life  the  bo.v,  and  later  the  man,  has  a natural 
desire  to  want  to  make  something  go.  .-Vt  first  it’s  a stroller, 
then  a tricycle  and  eventually  an  automobile.  But  somewdiere 
in  the  cycle  is  the  desire  to  drive  a boat.  With  you  sitting  along- 
side. there’s  no  reason  why  your  young  boy  shouldn’t  he  given 
a turn  at  the  wheel  and  a chance  to  he  “captain."  Xo  doubt,  it 
will  be  an  e.xperience  he’ll  never  forget. 

M’hy  not  give  it  a try,  even  if  just  this  once.  Put  everything 
else  aside  and  tell  your  boy  that  next  Saturday  will  he  his  day. 
.\nd  when  you  see  that  gleam  in  his  eyes,  you’ll  agree — he’ll 
never  appreciate  anything  as  much  as  a day  that  you  give  him. 


Taking  pictures  from  a boat  poses  some  problems 
not  encountered  by  the  camera  fan  ashore,  but  the  re- 
sults make  it  well  worthwhile.  Here  are  a few  tips  that 
should  help  you  in  capturing  the  highlights  of  some 
of  your  days  afloat. 

Adjust  your  exposure  to  compensate  for  the  greater 
reflection  of  light  from  the  water.  Use  a Alter  to  over- 
come the  additional  ultraviolet  rays  present  over  bodies 
of  water.  To  catch  the  action  of  water  and  spray,  set 
your  shutter  at  a fast  speed.  Keep  your  equipment  dry 
by  wrapping  it  in  a plastic  bag  when  you  have  it  aboard. 


Color  Tells  Depth 

River  depth  is  usually  indicated  by  the  color  of  the  water. 
In  general,  deep  water  is  dark  and  shallow  water  is  light  in 
color.  In  a straight  stretch  of  river  the  water  is  usually  deepest 
in  the  center,  wdiereas  in  a bend  you  can  e.xpect  the  deeper 
water  to  be  to  the  outside. 


You  may  have  the  right-of-way  rules  of  the  water  down  pat. 
hut  another  boatman  might  not.  Don’t  gamble  that  the  other 
fellow  recognizes  your  right-of-way  on  the  water  . . . slow  down  ! 
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Ttccu  /4ccc^  ^ccUc^ed  m *Dam 


A BOAT  LAUNCHING  AND  FISHING  ACCESS  SITE  on 
Raystown  Dam  in  Huntingdon  County,  recently  completed  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  was  dedicated  July  25J 
The  new  facility  includes  a boat  dock  for  loading  and  un-' 
loading  purposes,  parking  space  for  more  than  75  cars  and 
trailers,  and  sanitary  facilities,  according  to  Cyril  G.  Regan, 
chief  of  the  Commission's  Real  Estate  and  Engineering! 
Division. 

Access  to  several  miles  of  excellent  boating  and  fishing  j 
waters  is  being  made  available  to  the  public  through  this 
site.  The  area  also  provides  1,350  feet  of  shore  line  fishing. 
All  improvement  work  on  the  area  was  done  by  Fish  Com- 
mission personnel  under  the  supervision  of  Edward  Miller, 
Chief  Engineer. 

The  10V2-acre  site  is  located  approximately  10  miles  from 
Hesston. 

Albert  M.  Day,  executive  director  of  the  Commission; 
Commission  President  Maynard  Begart,  of  Danville;  and 
Commission  Vice  President  Joseph  M.  Critchfield,  of  Con- 
fluence, participated  in  the  dedication. 


MAIN  SPEAKER  at  dedication  was  Albert  M.  Day,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 


CUTTING  RjBBON  officially  opened  new  access  area.  Those 
participatio  ig  -eft  to  right:  Albert  M.  Day,  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Pennsyivt:'  ' Fish  Commission;  Mrs.  Bernice  Corbin, 
property  owner,  .^.egional  Warden  Supervisor  Harold  Corbin; 
Commission  P o.  J;-;-  Maynard  Bogart;  Commission  Vice 
President  Joseph  - N -rchfield;  and  Dewey  Miller,  member, 
Pennsylvania  Ga.iie  Nc:  r 'ission. 
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ADDRESSING  medication  gathering  is  Commission  Vice  Presi- 
dent Joseph  I'A.  Critchfield. 


I‘  H N N S 't'  L \ A N I A .\  N G L E K 


Raystown  access  area  site  as  work  was  begun. 


After  completion  of  construction. 


One  of  finest  launching  ramps  in  the  state  pleases  boaters. 

Scenes  of  beautiful  waters  of  Raystown  Dam,  a fishing  and  boating  paradise  in  Huntingdon  County. 


A quick  look  at  a few  facts  will  show  why  old  yellow  spots 
comes  in  the  small,  economy  size  in  heavily  hshed  waters. 
But,  a longer  look  will  show  how  you  can  have  the  maximum 
in  fun  with  pike  no  matter  how  short  the  distance  is  from  his 
ugly  snout  to  the  tip  of  his  tail. 

The  answer  to  pike  pleasure  is  to  travel  light.  Spinning- 
offers  the  best  opportunity  to  produce  the  most  excitement  in 
pike  waters,  W'ith  very  light  casting  equipment  a fair  second. 

fly  rod  would  be  even  better,  but  the  manner  of  fishing  for 
pike  precludes  the  use  of  one  exceiit  in  unusual  cases.  And, 
should  a really  big  fish  happen  along,  the  angler  may  come  to 
grief  trying  to  land  it.  Although  it  is  not  recommended  for  use 
on  pike,  I have  known  anglers  who  landed  some  whopping  big 
northerns  that  banged  into  a fly-rod  lure  meant  for  other  fish. 

As  a fighting  fish,  the  pike  stacks  up  much  better  pound  for 
pound  than  it  does  inch  for  inch.  For  it  requires  a lot  of  length 
to  produce  much  muscle.  Get  that  length  coming  toward  you, 
and  it  is  tough  for  any  but  the  larger  pike  to  get  a toehold  in 
the  water.  Even  the  really  big  ones  often  come  in  like  a log 
until  they  see  the  boat  or  net.  Consequently,  the  pike’s  repu- 
tation as  a fighter  has  suffered  from  reports  of  piscators  who 
never  give  him  a chance  to  do  battle.  These  same  fellows,  who 
think  nothing  of  using  a 5X  tippet  against  a two-pound  brown 
trout,  will  offer  a pike  no  heavier  a mmithful  of  metal  rm  a wire 
leader  attached  to  a 20-pound  test  nylon  line. 

There  is  no  attempt  here  to  place  a pike  in  the  same  class  as 
trout,  but  it  is  an  effort  to  give  the  nasty  natured  cannibal  hi> 
just  dues  as  a tackle  buster. 

A light  rod  and  line,  which  allows  a pike  to  have  his  head, 
makes  angling  for  him  a real  pleasure.  Not  only  will  the  Slim 
Jims  keep  the  line  singing,  they  will  frequently  dance  a tune 
to  the  music.  The  irksome  sting  of  a tiny  lure  in  a pike’s  lip 
does  little  more  than  feed  his  terrible  temper.  .\nd,  what  is 
sweeter  to  a true  angler  than  to  have  a mass  of  mad  muscle 
slashing  up  the  slough  on  the  end  of  a line  which  might  break 
at  any  moment ! 

1 never  had  a pike  take  to  the  air  until  I started  fishing  for 
them  with  light  tackle.  Previously,  the  fish  were  always  fighting 
against  the  pull  of  the  line  as  I dragged  them  through  the 
water.  Now  I fight  against  the  pull  of  the  fish  as  they  try  to 
drag  me  through  the  water.  And,  while  most  of  my  associations 
with  pike  on  the  little  lures  with  light  tackle  have  been  with 
juveniles  of  the  species,  up  to  eight  pounds  in  one  bundle  have 
come  my  way.  This  is  by  no  means  a big  pike  but  it  is  certainly 
a big  thrill  on  the  end  of  a sliver  of  glass  with  nothing  more 
than  an  oversize  horsehair  holding  us  together. 

To  those  used  to  casting  or  trolling  club-sized  plugs  and 
heavy  spoons  for  pike,  the  question  immediately  arises  whether 
or  not  pike  will  interest  themselves  in  spinning-size  lures.  They 
will.  One  of  the  best  catches  of  pike  in  the  seven-  and  eight- 
pound  class  I’ve  ever  made  came  on  a trout  spinner  I use  in 
Pennsylvania  streams.  They  were  only  among  the  largest.  Many, 
many  more  pike  in  the  four-  to  six-pound  class  took  the  little 
spinner.  True,  pike  were  plentiful  in  this  particular  water,  but 
the  spinner  took  the  largest  pike  competing  against  standard 
casting  spoons  and  plugs. 

Choice  of  equipment  today  allows  the  use  of  the  smaller 
casting  lures  with  spinning  tackle.  Keep  in  mind  always  that 
it  is  the  angler  himself  who  can  make  the  difference  between  a 
good  lure  and  a bad  one  in  the  way  he  uses  it. 

Little  lures  actually  increase  the  chance  to  score  against  pike, 
especially  where  the  fish  hug  the  shore  line  or  work  the  shallows. 
Heavy  lures  must  frequently  be  drawn  too  fast  to  give  the  pike 


-KEITH  SCHUYLER 

a chance  to  make  up  his  mind.  The  little  flashers  can  be  bounced 
around  in  a comparatively  few  inches  of  water,  giving  a reluctant 
lish  a chance  to  say  grace  and  tuck  in  his  napkin  before  trying 
to  gulp  the  bait  fake. 

T’nis  business  of  slow  presentation  of  a lure  for  pike  is  worth 
special  comment.  Too  often  anglers  w'ork  spoons  much  too  fast. 
With  rare  e.xception,  a slow  retrieve  will  bring  best  results. 
This  is  especially  true  with  the  little  lures  normally  used  with 
spinning  equipment.  Equally  important,  a maximum  of  action 
at  the  beginning  of  the  retrieve  is  frequently  the  margin  between 
success  and  failure. 

Repetition  of  cast  is  another  clue  to  success  in  pike  fishing. 
Afany  times  it  is  the  second,  third  or  fourth  cast  in  the  same 
direction  which  finally  produces  results.  The  smaller  the  lure, 
the  more  important  it  is  to  make  sure  that  any  pike  in  the  area 
have  a chance  to  see  it.  It  is  much  better  to  spend  a half  hour 
working  a bay  which  looks  good  than  it  is  to  cover  a half  mile 
of  shore  line  in  the  same  time. 

Those  who  may  be  inclined  to  go  along  with  what  has  been 
said  to  this  point  might  still  have  a question  that  blocks  their 
full  acceptance  of  it.  What  happens  when  you  snag  onto  a really 
big  fish  ? Will  the  little  hooks  hold  ? 

The  answers  to  these  two  questions  are  directly  proportionate 
to  the  skill  of  the  angler.  Barring  the  chance  that  the  pike  might 
become  fouled  in  heavy  weeds  or  under  a sunken  log,  there  is  no  I 
reason  beyond  the  usual  ones  that  the  fish  should  not  be  brought 
to  net.  Whereas  the  larger  hooks  on  casting  lures  often  take 
purchase  in  the  thin  cheek  or  jaw  parts  of  the  fish,  and  wear 
holes  through  which  the  barb  can  easily  slip  if  slack  line  is 
allowed,  the  tiny  trebles  usually  attach  themselves  to  the  tough 
lip  or  jaw  hinge. 

Personally,  I don’t  recommend  very  light  tackle  in  water 
littered  with  debris  in  the  form  of  heavy  grass  or  brush  piles 
and  logs.  These  conditions  more  frequently  result  where  man- 
made lakes  have  been  created.  Even  natural  lakes  usually  have, 
a number  of  windfalls  to  occasion  a certain  amount  of  hazard. 
Fitting  tackle  to  the  water  is  an  individual  proposition  based 
upon  good  judgment.  I know  some  excellent  pike  water  where 
a fellow  would  look  foolish  with  light  tackle.  Yet,  other  lakes 
are  clean  enough  to  permit  the  use  of  featherweight  equip- 
ment on  the  biggest  fish  available. 

There  is  no  intent  here  to  carry  this  business  of  light  tackle  j 
to  the  point  of  foolishness.  Pike  are  wicked  fighters  when  given 
half  a chance,  and  you  will  not  be  able  to  prevent  their  wild 
rushes  with  a thin  thread.  Either  there  must  be  sufficient  room 
to  play  the  fish  to  a happy  conclusion,  or  there  must  be  enough 
strength  in  the  tackle  to  confine  its  activities  to  an  area  where 
the  same  development  can  be  enforced.  ■ 

In  the  matter  of  lures,  the  best  procedure  is  to  stick  to  those 
which  produced  best  for  you  in  casting  size.  Most  of  the  better 
ones  are  produced  in  spinning  models.  Among  them,  of  course, 
is  the  red  and  white  spoon,  always  a killer.  Spoons  of  all  types, 
are  among  the  best  pike  lures  produced.  Spinners,  either  alone 
or  with  streamer  attachments  are  fine.  Plugs  are  fair.  Among 
the  best  that  I have  found  are  the  ones  with  the  metallic  finishes. 

But,  no  matter  what  the  lure,  you  will  come  away  with  a new 
respect  for  Esox  lucius  on  light  tackle.  Whether  or  not  you 
catch  big  fish  becomes  unimportant.  By  fitting  your  tackle  to 
the  fish  available  you  will  find  the  game  just  as  satisfying  and 
thrilling  regardless  of  the  number  of  pounds  you  are  leading’ 
around. 

Your  sport  is  measured  in  the  time  it  takes  to  bring  a 
fish  to  net ; not  in  how  long  it  hangs  over  your  fireplace. 

E N N S \ L V .4  N I A AN  G L E R 
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I'S  IN  FASHIONING  this  sinker  hook.  1.  Four-inch  wire  with  "U"  bend.  2.  U-bend  turned 
iiook,  3.  First  kink.  4.  Second  kink.  5.  Third  kink.  6.  Closed  hook.  7.  Bend  for  foot.  8.  Ex- 
id  bend  for  foot.  9.  Bend  to  form  clip. 


A PAIR  OF  long-nose  pliers  will  place 
the  bends  nicely  in  the  .024-inch  stain- 
less wire. 


QUICK  CHANGE  SINKER  SYSTEM 


By  DON  SHINER 


Changing  sinkers  to  meet  varied  conditions  found  astream 
can  be  a problem.  This  is  especially  true  when  removing  a 
number  of  split  shot  from  the  line,  or  when  changing  from  one 
size  lead  weight  to  a size  larger  when  trolling.  From  Leo 
Schoenig,  of  Pittsburgh,  comes  an  ingenius  solution  to  this 
sinker  problem. 

Leo  has  designed  a sinker  hook  to  secure  a lead  sinker  to 
the  fishing  line,  yet  the  hook  permits  the  line  to  run  freely 
through  the  eyelet  at  all  times.  This  can  be  important  when 
bait-fishing  for  bass  when  a husky  bronzeback  seizes  the 
bait  and  runs.  Then,  when  changing  your  style  of  angling 
from  bottom  to  drift-fishing,  this  little  clasp  prevents  damage 
to  lines  when  removing  split  shot  or  other  types  of  heavy  sinkers. 
The  sinker  can  be  put  on  again  or  taken  off  again  quicker  than 
you  can  say  “scat.” 

Leo’s  sinker  hook  is  made  from  .024-inch  stainless  wire.  .\ 
four-inch  length  of  wire  is  bent  in  various  steps  to  form  the 
clasp.  Long-nose  pliers  become  the  best  tool  for  fashioning 
this  sinker  aid  from  the  stout,  rust  proof  wire. 

The  base  of  the  clasp  is  unsnapped  like  a safety  pin  to  hold 
a bass-casting  or  other  type  sinker.  Another  clasp  can  be  fitted 
with  one  or  two  heavy  BB-shots  or  even  smaller  size  weight. 
These  are  tucked  away  in  the  tackle  box  until  a sinker  is 
required.  At  that  time,  the  monofilament  line  is  slipped  under  the 
spring  clip  on  the  upper  section  of  the  clasp  and,  in  Leo's 
words,  “You’re  in  business  to  fish  on  the  bottom  or  gain  more 
casting  distance.” 

This  “quick  change  sinker  system”  has  real  merit,  and  will 
play  a most  helpful  role  in  smallmouth  bass,  trout,  carp  and 
sucker  fishing.  Leo  suggests  that  you  experiment  with  this  little 


ri.- 


THE  COMPLETED  sinker  hook  with 
sinker  in  place  and  clasp  snapped  over 
fishing  line. 


sinker  aid  and  fill  the  day  with  more  fishing  and  less  fussing 
when  changing,  untangling  or  removing  sinkers  from  your  line. 

When  Leo  first  demonstrated  this  quick-chaiige-sinker-elasi). 
I encouraged  him  to  go  into  production  and  market  this  product. 
.A.  package  of  three  or  four  would  sell  readily  to  anglers.  Hut 
he  would  have  no  part  of  this  suggestion. 

He  answered,  “To  put  them  on  the  open  market  takes  time 
and  an  endless  amount  of  effort,  for  which  I am  not  suitetl 
anymore.  When  a person  reaches  his  70th  milestone  and  enjoys 
fishing  as  much  as  I do,  then  it  would  be  almost  a crime  to 
make  money  for  a thought  that  can  be  shared  with  others.  1 
have  passed  out  quite  a number  of  these  clasps,  and  feel  it  i- 
far  better  to  assist  others  and  make  friends  than  to  make 
money  for  a simple  gadget  such  as  this.  It  puts  one  on  a better 
footing  in  life  and  puts  his  mind  at  ease.” 

I can’t  help  feeling  that  Leo  Schoenig  has  developed  a won 
derful  philosophy  toward  life  as  well  as  a fine  little  fishing  aid  ' 
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By  W.  T.  PATTERSON 


The  old  adage,  “the  grass  is  greener  on  the  otlier  side  of  the 
fence,”  was  without  a doubt  written  with  fishermen  and  hunters 
in  mind  . . . especially  the  fishermen.  To  paraphrase — “Breathes 
there  the  fisherman  with  soul  so  dead  who  never  to  himself  hath 
said,  ‘the  fishing  must  be  better  in  some  other  state  or  region.’  ” 

Yes  indeed!  I’ve  made  five  trips  to  Wisconsin  in  search  of  a 
monster  muskel lunge.  Canada  has  been  graced  with  my  pisca- 
torial presence  and  the  now  famous  waters  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  have  been  figuratively  lashed  into  a froth  with  count- 
less casts  and  hundreds  of  fishing  hours,  but  when  all  is  said  and 
done  I’m  glad  to  be  back  on  the  waters  of  the  Keystone  State. 

Try  our  muskellunge  waters  in  western  Pennsylvania  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  with  the  vim  and  vigor  you  put  forth  on  an 
out-of-state  trip  and  you  will  be  in  for  the  surprise  of  your 
fishing  lifetime.  Especially  if  you  confine  your  fishing  to  late 
June  or  September  and  October.  We  too  have  produced  muskel- 
lunge in  the  thirty-  to  fifty-pound  class,  but  they  take  the  same 
amount  of  hard  work  and  time  that  you  would  spend  elsewhere 
on  a fishing  vacation. 

What  about  our  walleyed  pike  and  bass  iisbing? 

'Fhe  Outdoor  Y'riters  of  America  voted  the  Dale  Hollow 
Waters  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  as  the  outstanding  bass 
and  to])-notch  walleye  waters  of  the  country.  I wonder  how 
many  of  these  writers  have  spent  any  concentrated  fishing  time 
on  the  drainage  waters  of  the  .Susiiuehanna,  .\llegheny  or  Dela- 
ware Rivers,  or  on  Pymatuning  Reservoir  or  Lake  Erie?  True, 
it  is  doubttul  that  we  will  break  any  world's  records  on  walleyes 
and  smallmouth  bass  but  these  species  of  fish  are  found  in 
abundance  in  all  of  fhe  previously  mentioned  waters  and  they 
are  of  creditable  size.  There  are  walleyed  ])ike  in  the  ten-  to 
fifteen-pound  class  in  our  state  waters  and  smallmouth  l>ass  in 
the  five-  to  eight-pound  class.  Show  me  a walleye  si>ot  that  will 
equal  the  production  of  that  where  the  Allegheny  River  and 
Tionesta  Creek  join  and  I'll  admit  defeat,  but  until  then  1 will 
maintain  that  a concentrated  fishing  effort  in  your  own  “back 
yard"  will  produce  fishing  that  will  more  than  satisfy  your 
ex|)cctations. 

In  the  realm  of  northern  ]fike  we  miist  award  our  medals  to 
Canaria  and  jMinnesota,  but  only  with  reluctance.  ()f  late,  the 
northern  pike  have  been  appearing  in  ever  increasing  numbers 
and  size  in  French  Creek,  Sandy  Lake,  Conneaut  Lake,  the 
■Mlegheny  River  and  Sandy  Creek,  in  addition  to  Erie  Bay. 
You  can  take  twelve-  and  fifteen-pound  northerns  in  our  waters 
and  there  are  undoubtedly  some  in  the  twenty-pound  class  and 
upwards.  True,  they  are  not  as  common  as  in  the  waters  of 
Minnesota,  Canada,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  but  they  are  here! 

I wonder  just  how  many  Pennsylvania  fishermen  really  devote 
much  time  to  northern  pike  fishing  ? Again,  may  I suggest  that 
a concentrated  effort  on  tliis  species  in  the  aforementioned 
waters,  in  the  western  ])art  of  our  state,  will  produce  some 
surprising  results. 


OWE  SI  F»,FOX 


What  about  trout  fishing? 

Well,  if  you  are  the  type  fisherman  who  fishes  for  meat  and 
moans  about  the  poor  stocking  then  there  isn’t  much  use  in 
concentrating  on  our  trout  waters.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
like  to  fish  for  trophy  size  trout,  or  for  the  sport  of  fishing,  then 
we  have  just  what  you  desire  in  the  way  of  trout  fishing.  A 
trout  fishing  trip  to  the  Fish  Commission's  fishing  waters  on 
Young  Woman’s  Creek  in  Clinton  County  will  leave  you  with 
little  desire  to  fish  anywhere  but  on  these  waters  for  your 
trout  fishing  pleasure. 

If  you  are  after  trophy  sized  trout  then  put  away  all  your 
newfangled  spinning  lures  and  fancy  “doodads”  and  get  out  the 
old  minnow  bucket  and  start  spinning  a minnow  in  the  twilight 
and  hours  of  darkness.  You  will  not  break  any  world’s  records,, 
but  we  do  have  plenty  of  brown  and  rainbow  trout  feeding  at 
night  in  our  recognized  trout  streams  that  will  weigh  in  at 
eight  and  ten  pounds. 

What  else  does  the  Keystone  State  have  to  offer  the  “home- 
bound"  angler? 

If  it  is  a fight  you  want  without  the  spectacular  aerial  display 
of  the  snook  or  smallmouth  bass  then  let  me  suggest  that  you 
will  get  the  battle  of  your  life  from  our  lowly  carp.  Hold  it ! j 
Uncurl  that  lip  and  lower  your  nose  just  a trifle.  I’ll  throw  a 
dry  fly  with  the  best  purist  and  flip  a spinning  lure  with  the 
most  avid  addict  of  this  branch  of  fishing,  but  for  a thumb- 
burning, rod-bending  battle  I will  take  a ten-  or  twelve-pound' 
carp  over  a muskellunge  any  day  of  the  week.  True,  there 
isn't  much  honor  in  landing  a carp,  but  I have  just  the  faintest 
suspicion  that  most  fishermen  who  malign  the  carp  have  never 
handled  one  on  a twelve-pound  test  line  and  light  action 
casting  rod  or  a spinning  outfit. 

If  you  really  want  to  test  your  skill  and  develop  a case  of 
“miner’s  w-rist”  try  a ten-pounder  on  a fly  rod!  So,  if  it  is  the' 
sport  of  playing  a fish  that  you  want  then  we’ve  got  all  the  action 
you  will  care  to  handle  in  the  controversial  "import." 

Let  me  add,  if  you  are  too  highbrow  for  the  carp  then  ajjply 
the  same  tackle  to  the  channel  catfish  of  our  streams  and  lakes. i 
Either  species,  carp  or  catfish,  will  leave  you  rather  lini])  at  the 
end  of  the  battle  and  the  catfish  is  delicious  eating  without  the 
celebrated  “pine  plank”  formula  for  the  carp.  In  fact,  the  carp, 
particularly  the  roe  properly  prepared,  makes  a welcomel 
addition  to  any  table.  ] 

Now,  Brother  Angler,  I do  not  have  any  resorts  to  wager, 
on  your  piscatorial  success,  but  of  this  I am  certain  . . . dollar, 
for  dollar,  mile  for  mile  and  hour  for  hour  you  will  have  just 
as  good,  if  not  better,  fresh-water  fishing  in  your  own  state 
if  you  will  give  it  the  same  concentrated  effort  that  you  expend 
on  those  out-of-state  jaunts.  If  you  don’t  believe  me  then  conic 
along  to  Timbuctoo  this  summer  or  fall.  Yep!  I'm  still  after  that 
big  musky,  but  one  thing  is  certain  . . . I’m  always  glad  to 
be  back ! 
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I ^044>Ul  Outdoor 

I CANOE  ADVENTURE 

i By  THAD  BUKOWSKI 

I; 

'i 

; It  was  only  by  chance  I met  the  I’enn  State  Uutin^ 
SClub  (Scout  Post  No.  32)  one  day  along  the  Slippery 

iRock  Creek,  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  most  heautiful  hvil 

also  most  treacherous  streams. 

Though  within  15  miles  of  New  Castle  and  less  than 
1 , ^ 

pO  miles  north  of  Pittsburgh  this  turbulent  creek  drops 
off  at  a rapid  rate  along  its  course  amidst  gaant  houlders. 
{its  iirdescribable  beauty  is  still  unconquered. 

f 

The  lure  of  adventure  was  undoubtedly  behind  the 
Outing  Club’s  desire  to  “run”  the  course  of  the  creek 
with  their  canoes. 

While  making  the  rounds  to  check  trout  fishermen 
jas  Outdoors  Writer  for  the  New  Castle  News,  I came 
iacross  the  club  along  the  stream’s  course.  They  had 
traveled  over  300  miles  from  State  College,  Pa.,  to 
the  creek.  When  located  at  the  Heinz  Camp  Bridge, 
along  the  creek’s  lower  stretches,  they  declared  they 
had  enough  adventure  for  one  day. 

Three  of  the  canoes  with  their  occupants  flipped 
completely  and  were  swamped  along  the  course  of  the 
dangerous  rapids.  No  one  was  hurt.  All  wore  life 
jackets. 

“We  have  been  doing  this  on  various  streams  over 
the  state,”  said  Tom  Southworth,  one  of  the  canoeists, 
when  asked  why  the  group  was  at  Slippery  Rock  Creek. 

“We  camped  the  night  before  at  the  Bucoco  Scout 
Camp  near  Harrisville,  Pa.,  then  started  on  the  creek 
at  10:00  a.m.,  finished  at  4:30.” 

It  was  the  toughest  canoe  tri|)  the  grouj)  had  ever 
made. 

According  to  Dave  Guss,  one  of  those  upset,  creek> 
are  classified  from  number  one  to  six  with  number  six 
considered  impassable  for  canoeing. 

They  rated  the  Slippery  Rock  No.  5 after  the  finish 
of  the  journey,  with  good  reason.  xA.  number  of  fisher- 
men helped  them  fish  out  their  paddles  and  right  their 
craft  along  the  way. 

Mac  Heebner,  another  memher,  said  the  fivesome 
came  to  the  Slippery  Rock  after  an  eight-man  rubber 
raft  group  from  Pittsburgh  informed  them  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  waters  between  Rose  Point  and  Heinz 
Camp  along  the  creek.  Aluch  of  this  area  includes  the 
recently  created  McConnell’s  Mill  State  Park. 

Only  spot  where  the  group  made  a portage  was  at 
McConnell’s  Mill  Dam  over  which  water  spills  dan- 
gerously. 


PADDLE  BREAK  along  the  Slippery  Rock. 


All  li\  e agreed  this  stretch  of  the  Slippery  Rock  was 
by  far  the  most  heautiful  stream  the\'  had  ever  seen. 

One  of  the  five  ad\enlurers,  Dave  Kurtz,  who  is 
doing  graduate  work  in  electricity  at  Penn  State,  imule 
ihe  journey  with  one  leg  in  a cast.  He  broke  it  the 
previous  winter  in  a skiing  accident  and  the  cast  was 
still  on. 

The  young  adwnturers  go  on  a trij)  every  weekend. 
They  have  already  made  journeys  on  the  Loyalsock. 
Black  and  Red  Moshannon,  Fishing  Creek  and  the  Kish. 

.\dviser  for  the  group  is  Tom  Smvthe,  who  is  an 
assistant  professor  in  agronomv  at  the  school. 


OUTDOOR  BOOKS 

All  About  Cawpiii;/  by  \\’.  K.  Mcrill.  I'lie  Stackiiole  Com- 
pany, Telegraph  Press  I’uilding,  llarrishnru.  Pa.:  Pkii.  Prire 
:f3.95. 

Respite  tlie  fact  that  this  hook  is  somew  hat  slanted  to  the  i>aek 
Itorse,  hack  trail  camper.  I found  much  of  interest  to  tlie  one- 
or  two-nigliter  of  these  parts.  The  author,  a park  ranger  since 
1947,  served  with  the  h'orest  .Serxice  ;md  the  California  Re- 
partment  of  Fish  and  Came. 

The  book  includes  a subject  close  to  m\-  thought->  when  it 
gives  facts  and  advice  on  auto  and  trailer  camping,  an  outdoor 
adventure  ballooning  fast  on  the  .\merican  camping  scene.  In 
addition  I find — canoeing  and  camping,  hiking,  sacldle  and  pack- 
outfit  camping,  desert  and  snow  camping,  trail  ciaft  and  ]>ath- 
finding  (took  me  back  to  my  Second  Class  Scout  days’)  : camp 
cookery  (some  good,  some  bad,  some  indifferent  as  camp  cook- 
ing goes',  packaged  foods,  cc|uipment  check  lists,  first-aid 
survival,  safety  and  how  to  handle  fires.  Nice  sketches  through- 
out. Should  sell  at  this  popular  iirice. — I'. 
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OLD  WATER  WHEELS  much  like  old  covered  bridges  are 
slowly  passing  on  in  a new  age  of  power  and  thrust  to  the  stars. 


Water  Wheels 

I like  witer  wheels  and  old  mills,  and  1 am  always  on 
the  lookout  for  them.  For  although,  as  with  covered 
bridges,  every  year  takes  its  toll,  there  is  a goodly  num- 
ber still  operating  on  Pennsylvania  streams.  They  may 
not  be  as  up-to-date  nor  as  glamorous  as  a nuclear  power 
plant,  but  they  can  do  a good  job  grinding  meal  and 
generating  electric  power  and  even  pumping  water. 

It  is  in  connection  with  this  latter  task  that  I have 
seen  some  ingenious  installations.  They  have  all  been  in 
Lancaster  County,  most  of  them  in  the  Amish  country 
east  of  Lancaster,  but  I don’t  doubt  that  there  are 
similar  plants  in  other  places,  too.  These  installations 
are  small  and  don’t  reciuirc  much  head ; that  is,  there 
doesn’t  have  to  be  much  drop  as  the  water  passes 
through  the  wheel. 

The  wheels  are  not  large,  some  no  more  than  two 
feet  in  diameter,  few  of  them  more  than  four  feet.  The 
wheel  is  mounted  in  the  stream  so  that  the  water  passes 
under  it  rather  than  over  as  is  usually  the  case.  A crank- 
on  the  shaft  is  so  attached  to  a vertical  rod  that  the  rod 
moves  up  and  down  as  the  wheel  turns.  This  rod  is,  in 
turn,  attached  to  an  elbow-like  piece  which,  when  rocked 


back  and  forth  by  the  rod’s  movement,  pulls  a wire 
which  is  strung  along  a pole  line  to  the  house,  some- 
times a thousand  feet  or  more  away.  Here,  a similar 
contraption  changes  the  pull-pull  of  the  wire  to  the  up- 
and-down  movement  of  a pump  piston,  and  the  farmer 
has  water  from  his  well. 

You  might  ask  the  Amish  farmer,  who  is  inherently 
opposed  to  things  mechanical,  just  how  this  is  different, 
other  than  in  size,  from  the  huge  hydroelectric  plants 
on  the  nearby  Susquehanna  River,  and  why  doesn’t  he 
use  electric  power  from  these  plants  with  a whole  lot 
less  fuss.  He  probably  won’t  be  able  to  explain  the  dif- 
ference, and  he  won’t  mudi  care.  He  does  know, 
though,  that  he  can  go  to  his  mailbox  without  fear  of 
finding  a bill  for  electricity. 

There  are,  of  course,  larger  water  wheels  than  these, 
and  they  are  many.  Some  have  been  in  operation  for  a 
long  time.  John  Fitz,  who  does  a thriving  business 
in  building  water  wheels  at  Hanover,  told  me  about  a 
year  ago  of  a 12-foot  diameter  wheel  that  was  installed 
at  Briar  Creek  near  Berwick  in  1895.  It  is  still  running. 
Fitz  water  wheels,  incidentally,  are  not  only  used  in 
Bennsylvania  and  nearby  states.  They  can  be  found  in 
Canada,  Mexico  and  Central  America,  and  some  have 
been  shipped  to  Africa  and  even  as  far  away  as  New' 
Zealand. 

But  the  water  w’heel  we  are  apt  to  hnd  in  I’ennsyl- 
vania  will  most  likely  he  grinding  grain.  If  the  next 
water-powered  mill  you  see  is  grinding  corn,  by  all 
means  buv  a bag  of  the  meal.  It  will  make  delicious 
corn  muffins  and  griddle  cakes.  The  slowly  turning  mill- 
stones produce  a corn  meal  which  for  flavor  cannot  be 
equalled. — John  T.  Starr 


On  the  NATURE  TRAIL 

As  I rested  by  a pool,  I noticed  a water  strider  ski  across 
the  placid  surface.  The  film  bent  but  didn’t  break,  and  as  the  in- 
sect danced  about  it  threw  grotesque  shadows  on  the  clean  ^ 
l)ottom. 

Suddenly  from  above,  like  manna  from  heaven,  a dotted 
ladybird  beetle  tumbled  into  the  pool.  Now  the  water  strider  is 
a true  bug,  has  a long  dagger-like  beak  for  a mouth.  The 
beetle  has  sidewise-working,  chewing  mouth  parts. 

As  soon  as  the  beetle  hit  the  surface,  the  strider  was  upon 
him,  had  rolled  him  over,  and  had  found  a suture  in  the  ' 
thorax  through  which  the  long  beak  found  its  way.  The  beetle 
lunged  forward,  clamping  the  beak  of  the  strider  in  the  vice-  , 
like  grip  of  his  jaws.  Neither  insect  could  get  away  from  the  ! 
death-to-the-finish  grip  of  the  other.  I 

A rippleless  eddy  carried  them  ever  so  slowly  around  the  i 
pool ; then  they  were  swept  into  the  more  important  currents  j 
which  carried  the  grim  pair  over  and  down  the  numerous 
changing  patterns  of  the  creek. — Carstcn  Ahrens.  ! 


Spring  is  a lovely  maiden;  Summer  a radiant  bride;  but  '■ 
Autumn  is  a tomboy  whose  occasional  quietness  is  more  alarm- 
ing than  his  noisest  escapades. 
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By  H.  R.  WAMBOLD 


Picking  the  teasing  roll  of  the  dorsal  fin  as  it  cuts  the  water 
out  about  thirty  yards  from  shore,  judging  the  right  place  to 
put  your  arrow,  a good  shot  and  you  usually  have  a fighting 
carp  on  your  line ! 

Never  sell  this  old  mud  lover  short  of  being  a fighting  fish, 
especially  when  he  has  a fishing  arrow  through  him  and  you 
are  trying  to  pull  him  in  broadside ! 

Bow  Angling  Reels 

To  get  that  arrow  out  there  accurately,  and  make  that  hit 
when  the  carp  is  rolling,  demands  a comhination  of  line,  reel, 
and  arrow. 

Line  drag  is  one  of  the  handicaps  which  the  bow  angler  faces. 
This  is  governed  by  the  type  reel  and  line  used  by  the  archer. 

The  ease  with  which  the  line  can. play  out  and  follow  the 
arrow  in  flight  is  mighty  important.  Back-lashes  and  bird’s  nests 
are  one  thing  that  the  bow  angler  cannot  tolerate,  for  this  will 
mean  a lost  arrow  in  most  cases. 

Most  bow  anglers  carry  one  of  two  types  reels,  either  the 
closed  face  “shoot-off’’  design,  or  the  open  face  “shoot-through’’ 
type.  Line  in  either  type  of  reel  is  wrapped  around  the  drum, 
and  is  stripped  in  a free  spool  manner  when  the  arrow  is  shot. 

iMost  such  commercially  marketed  reels  come  equipped  with 
50  feet  of  nylon  line  of  around  70-pound  test.  I personally 
prefer  to  have  around  75  feet  on  my  reel,  for  I like  to  try  the 
long  shots  rather  than  the  ones  right  in  front  of  me. 
j In  winding  the  line  on  whatever  type  of  reel  you  use,  remem- 
I ber  to  wind  from  back  to  front.  .V  fouled  line  when  shooting 
can  either  bring  the  arrow  hack  your  way,  or  find  it  zipping 
away  minus  the  line. 

Spinning  reels  are  a perfect  setup  for  the  bow  angler.  The 
monofilament  line  offers  least  line  drag,  while  the  reel  assures 
no  line  fouling.  ^Mounted  on  the  bow  with  the  reel  handle  away 
from  the  arrow  rest  or  shooting  side  of  the  bow,  fast  proper 
I retrieving  of  the  line  is  foolproof.  Thirty-pound  test  mono- 
j filament  line  should  haul  in  any  carp  without  breaking. 

A Fezv  Don’t’s  to  Remember 

If  you  are  shooting  an  “off  the  reel”  type  and  switch  to  an 
open  or  “shoot  through”  type  reel,  don’t  do  like  I did  the  first 
morning.  The  “shoot  through"  type  requires  that  you  have  the 
line  loop  come  off  the  spool  and  through  the  reel  to  the  nock  of 
the  arrow  (see  sketch).  I merely  had  my  line  loop  come  off  the 
spool  and  back  to  the  nock,  as  on  the  closed  face  type.  The 
result  was  that  my  shot  only  took  one  look  off  the  reel  and  cut 
itself  on  the  mounting  arm. 

If  you  use  a spinning  type  reel,  don’t  do  like  my  buddy  did 
...  he  forgot  to  push  the  button  to  free  cast  spool.  Man,  does 
that  line  crack  when  it  tears ! 

Always  have  the  line  loop  on  the  outer  side  of  your  bow 
hand  when  you  are  ready  to  shoot.  If  you  should  have  it 
inside  the  hand  holding  the  bow  will  not  allow  it  to  strip  off 
the  spool,  and  can  give  you  a nasty  line  cut  to  boot ! 

Slide  your  carp  ashore  when  you  bring  them  in,  lifting  them 
clear  of  the  water  might  just  have  them  come  free  from  the 
dead  weight.  At  the  same  time  a quick  flop  might  have  the 
line  cut  your  fingers. 


“You’re  on  your  own  hook,”  . . . is  an  expression  from  the 
early  days  of  fishing  on  the  Grand  Banks.  A record  was  kept 
of  each  man’s  catch,  and  since  the  fishing  zeas  by  hook  and  line 
It  zoos  said  that  men  were  “on  their  ozvn  hook.” 


COOKERY 

By  J.  ALMUS  RUSSELL 

PICKEREL  CROQUETTES 

Temperature — 390  deg.  Pahr.  for  Time — 2 minutes 
4 cups  cooked  flaked  fish 
2 cups  thick  white  sauce 
2 teaspoons  parsley 
salt,  pepper,  paprika 
1 teaspoon  lemon  juice 
1 cup  dried  sifted  cracker  crumh' 

1  egg 

1 tablespoon  water 

Mix  together  the  flaked  fish,  white  sauce,  parsle.w  and  season- 
ings to  taste.  Chill.  Shape  into  conical  croquettes.  Roll  in  silted 
cracker  crumbs.  Then  roll  in  egg  and  water,  heaten  togetlier. 
Roll  again  in  cracker  crumhs.  Cln'll  before  frying  in  deep  fat. 
Drain  on  absorbent  paper. 


BAKED  PICKEREL  IN  TOMATO  SAUCE 

Temperature — 325  deg.  /■'ahr.  for  lime — 25  minnte> 

2 one-pound  fish,  dressed 
4 tablespoons  butter 

1 minced  onion 

3 minced  tomatoes 
salt,  pepper,  paprika 

teaspoon  rosemary 
1 teaspoon  minced  parsle\’ 
watercress 

Place  fish  in  a baking  pan.  Pour  over  them  a Tomali<  .s'auee 
made  as  follows : 

Fry  tlie  minced  onion  in  melted  butter  until  brown.  .\dd  the 
minced  tomatoes ; then  seasonings  to  taste,  including  tlie  rose- 
mary and  parsley.  Bake  fish  as  directed,  stirring  occasionally  to 
prevent  fish  from  sticking  to  the  pan.  .Serve  on  a hot  platter 
surrounded  hy  the  satice.  (larnish  with  watercress. 
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VETERAN  FISH  WARDEN  C.  V,  Long  (left)  receives  the 
acclaim  of  a host  of  friends,  gifts  and  a certificate  of  service 
at  recent  testimonial  dinner  held  in  his  honor.  Among  those 
honoring  the  retiring  warden  are:  (left  to  right)  District 
Warden  Richard  Owens;  W.  W.  Britton,  Chief,  Law  Enforce- 
ment, Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission;  Commission  member, 
John  Grenoble;  Judge  Paul  S.  Lehman,  Mifflin  County;  and 
Joseph  M.  Critchfield,  vice  president,  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission. 


C.  V.  Long,  Veteran  Warden,  Retires 

( )ne  hundred  and  seventy  outdoor  jieople  came  to 
honor  C.  V.  “Charley”  Long  at  a testimonial  dinner 
held  in  his  honor  recently  at  Alilllin,  Pa. 

Warden  Long,  of  Ifast  Waterford,  served  30  years 
as  a Fish  Warden  with  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission in  Perry  and  Jninata  counties.  The  countless 
gifts  he  received  from  fellow  workers,  sportsmen  and 
friends  represented  a badge  of  honor  and  respect  due 
this  fine  gentleman. 

judge  Paul  S.  Lehman,  of  iMifflin  County,  was  the 
main  speaker,  telling  representatives  of  the  Pennsyl- 
\ ania  State  Police,  Department  of  Forests  and  W’aters, 
the  Game  and  Fish  Commissions,  and  sportsmen’s 
clubs  of  the  excellent,  long,  faithful  services  and  devo- 
tion to  duty  of  Warden  Long.  Other  speakers  were  At- 
torney Charles  Kugier,  New  l-Uoomfield : Fish  Commis- 
sion vice  president,  Joseph  M.  Critchfield;  Warren  W. 
Singer,  Assistant  to  the  Executive  Director,  rej)resent- 
ing  Albert  i\L  Day,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission. 

William  \\'.  liritton.  Chief  of  Law  Enforcement, 
presented  Long  with  a certificate  and  fellow  enforce- 
ment officer.  District  Warden  Richard  Owens,  pre- 
sented gifts.  Chairman  for  the  dinner  arrangements  was 
Regional  Fish  Warden  Supervisor  Flarold  Corbin, 
Huntingdon.  Hon.  John  W . Grenoble,  Fish  Commission 
member,  was  toastmaster. 


Scouts  Work  to  Improve  Trout  Fishing 

102  Boys  Move  Rock,  Construct  Devices 
On  Butler  Stream 

Boy  Scouts  from  10  Allegheny  Council  troops  re- 
cently worked  two  days  in  bathing  suits  and  sneakers 
to  construct  stream  improvement  devices  on  more  than 
two  mites  of  the  Little  Connoquenessing  Creek,  But- 
ler County. 

W’orking  under  the  direction  of  Ralph  W.  Ahele 
and  Scout  leaders,  the  102  boys  moved  tons  of  rock  to 
construct  “V”  type  weirs  and  other  devices  to  improve 
trout  fishing  in  the  stream. 

Idle  deflectors  and  dams  averaged  two  feet  above 
'-tream  level. 

Fruops  represented  in  the  stream-improvement  proj- 
ect were:  230  and  238.  Conestoga  District:  147  and  87. 
Chartiers  District;  563,  Silver  Tip  District;  154,  Guya- 
suta  District;  304  and  83,  Admiral  Perry  District;  64. 
Montour  District:  and  266,  Fort  Neglev  District. 


STREAM  NOTES 

District  Warden  Richard  Owens  ( Huntingdon-Mifflin ) be- 
lieves the  fingerling  trout  program  this  season  has  every  reason 
to  be  successtul.  On  July  31,  1962,  15,(100  brown  trout  fingerlings 
were  stocked  in  approved  streams.  Bill  Lightner  and  Lane 
Crubb,  of  McConnellstown,  commented  on  the  size  and  overall 
good  condition  of  the  fish. 

# 

Koon  and  Gordon  Lakes  are  producing  some  big  largemouth 
bass  this  season,  with  8-8G  and  9-pounders  reported.  Gordon 
Lake  also  produced  one  32-inch  muskellunge.  Shawnee  Lake 
produced  quite  a number  of  bass  in  the  4-5-pound  class  and 
pickerel  are  showing  in  the  20-24-inch  class. — District  Warden 
William  E.  Mclinay  (Bedford). 

# 

According  to  old-timers  the  water  in  Tioga  County  streams 
has  been  the  lowest  ever  for  this  time  of  year.  No  doubt  a lot 
of  trout  were  lost,  the  woods  are  full  of  raccoons  and  by  the 
number  of  tracks  along  the  dwindled  streams,  they  are  having 
a royal  feast — District  Warden  Leland  E.  Cloos  (Tioga). 

# 

Plucking  a sassy  grouse  isn’t  the  best  way  to  get  a feather 
in  your  cap  ...  as  District  Fish  Warden  Ray  Bednarchik 
(Chester,  Delaware  and  S.  Berks)  and  Game  Protector  Ed- 
ward Fasching  learned  the  hard  way.  Both  officers  bought  new 
sports  hats  on  the  way  to  meet  truck  with  shipment  of  fish  for 
stocking.  Stopping  at  a point  to  discharge  fish  Warden  Bed- 
narchik spied  a grouse  walking  brazenly  around  the  truck  to  the 
amazement  of  the  stockers.  Game  Protector  Fasching  who  had 
earlier  wished  for  a feather  in  his  new  hat,  eyed  the  grouse  with 
a malicious  gleam  in  his  eye.  He  scooped  up  the  bird  and  quickly 
plucked  several  feathers  for  his  hat.  The  grouse  promptly  slashed 
out  in  all  directions  with  its  beak,  broke  loose  and  ambled  indig- 
nantly down  the  road  with  a mighty  disgusted  gleam  in  his  eyes ! 


CHANGED  ADDRESS?  ? ? Promptly  notify  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission  both  old  and  new  address. 
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CLUB  NOTES 


CONNELLSVILLE  Worm  Fishing  Club  officers,  left  to  right: 
W.  J.  Burnsworth,  recording  secretary;  Arthur  Wilkey,  pres- 
ident (also  known  as  King  of  the  Yough  River);  and  Ernest 
Bowers,  secretary.  George  Yothers,  vice  president,  was  absent 
when  photo  was  taken. 

More  tight  lines  for  more  Youghiogheny  River  anglers  were 
in  store  as  the  Connellsville  Worm  Fishing  Club  again  stocked 
the  Connellsville  area  of  the  river  with  walleye,  smallmouth 
bass,  panfish  and  other  fish  at  five  different  locations.  These 
fish  were  purchased  from  club  dues  plus  a donation  of  fish 
from  Frank  P.  Kropsic,  Jr.,  at  Laurel  Hill  Hatchery.  On 
May  8 and  11  the  club  received  4,000  bullheads  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission  from  the  Delaware  River  with  the 
assistance  of  Fish  Commission  member,  the  Hon.  R.  Stanley 
Smith  of  Waynesburg,  Pa. 

# 

Stanley  Youkonis,  15,  of  Allentown,  was  selected  to  repre- 
sent the  Lehigh  County  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association 

at  the  Pennsylvania  Junior  Conservation  Camp  from  August  1 
to  the  25th.  Young  Stan  has  been  very  active  in  club  work  and 
plans  to  make  game  management  or  forestry  his  career. 

# 

The  West  Chester  Fish  and  Game  Association,  Inc.,  recently 
celebrated  its  25th  Anniversary.  Organized  in  1937,  the  group 
was  called  originally  the  West  Chester  Anglers’  Club  but  later 
changed  to  its  current  name.  The  club  has  grown  over  the  years 
to  a place  in  state  leadership  that  is  envied  by  many  sportsmen’s 
organizations  in  the  commonwealth. 

# 

Scanning  the  .-Mlegheny  River  I noticed  a boat  that  appeared 
low  in  the  water.  Through  field  glasses,  to  my  surprise,  1 
counted  seven  people  in  one  small  aluminum  boat.  I called  them 
in,  found  too  few  life  preservers  aboard.  Three  of  the  passengers 
were  small  boys  not  over  10  years  of  age.  The  operator  admitted 
liis  foolhardiness  and  said  he  never  gave  it  a thought  until  I 
waved  him  in. — Kenneth  G.  Corey,  District  Warden  (W'arren). 

# 

District  Warden  Raynacnd  Hoover  (Crawford)  reports  two 
Meadville,  Pa.,  men  were  fishing  from  a boat  on  Lake  Erie  for 
miallmouth  bass.  One  man  had  a hit  and  was  reeling  in  the 
looked  fish.  His  companion  started  to  reel  in  his  line  to  get  it 
3ut  of  the  way  so  his  partner  could  play  his  fish.  On  the  way  in 
le  also  got  a hit  and  when  both  a:’.glers  got  their  lines  to  the 
loat,  one  fish  had  both  lures  in  its  mouth  ! 


The  Jump  Plugs 

Many  of  our  most  effective  lures  are  product'  of  e\olution. 
Some  keenly  observant  angler-craftsman  altered  an  e.xi'tin;.; 
lure  to  meet  a specific  need. 

Bait  fish  habitually  bask  at  the  surface.  Cripples  tlurry  at  the 
top,  interspersed  with  periods  of  stillness.  L’lider  either  condition 
they  are  vulnerable  from  below. 

The  JUMP  PLUG,  manufactured  by  at  1 east  a halt  dozen 
firms  under  various  trade  names,  evolved  from  the  old  crippleh 
minnow  imitation,  with  s[)inners  fore  and  aft.  The  JUMP  I LU(i 
is  a thin  cigar  shape  with  a single  propeller  at  the  rear  and 
hooks  placed  far  back  so  that  the  plug  sits  either  vertically  or 
at  a forty-five  degree  angle.  The  belly  contour  of  the  plug  varic' 
with  the  manufacturer.  One  has  a step  resembling  the  hull  of  a 
hydroplane.  Another  has  a sweeping  up-curve  at  the  head.  Still 
another  is  equipped  with  a wobbling  scoop  that  rolls  it  from  'ide 
to  side.  In  size  they  vary  from  tiny  ones,  one-si.\teenth-ounce 
midgets  to  six-inch,  two-ounce  giants. 

The  most  productive  finishes  seem  to  be  gold  and  silver  scale, 
frog  and  black. 

JUMP  PLUGS  are  effective  on  bass,  pike,  pan  fish  and  even 
take  an  occasional  trout.  They  delight  the  angler  by  bringing 
surface  strikes  during  the  day,  when  other  surface  plugs  are 
generally  not  effective. 

'Fhey  produce  best  in  comparatively  shallow  water.  Depths 
of  four  feet  or  less  is  the  rule  although  they  will  occasi<jnally 
bring  up  fish  from  greater  depths.  Cast  to  a selected  si)ot,  allow 
the  plug  to  remain  until  all  signs  of  surface  disturbance  have 
died  away.  With  a barely  perceptible  movement  of  the  rod  tip 
rock  the  plug  a time  or  two  causing  the  propeller  to  flash,  .\gain 
allow'  it  to  lie  still.  Repeat  the  rocking  motion  at  shorter  inter- 
vals that  gradually  build  up  the  tempo  of  motion. 

.‘V  short  jerk  will  cause  the  plug  to  jump  dear  of  the  water 
.-Vgain  allow  the  plug  to  rest  and  repeat  the  performance.  Mem- 
bers of  the  pike  family  wdll  slash  at  it  furiously.  The  bass  gener- 
ally swdm  up  and  take  it  w-dth  a minimum  of  surface  commotion 
although  an  occasional  specimen  splashes  spectacularly.  .\  good 
JUMP  PLUGGER  will  sometimes  take  ten  minutes  to  fish 
out  a single  cast.  His  score  will  be  impressive  compared  to  that 
of  the  more  impatient  angler  wdio  keeps  his  plug  on  the  move. 

The  JLAIP  PLUG  is  effective  in  both  lakes  and  riser'.  It 
takes  fish  even  where  currents  carry  it  some  distance  between 
manipulations.  It  raised  and  hooked  the  largest  smallmouth 
bass  the  author  ever  saw  in  Pennsylvania  waters.  Unfortunately 
the  sharp  limestone  ledges  of  the  pool  worked  to  the  advantage 
of  the  fish.  Incidentally  the  water  was  slightly  colored  at  the  time. 

Recently  our  morning  catch  of  largemouth  bass  were  all 
taken  after  we  had  attracted  their  attention  with  a ])ork  chunk. 
Fished  separately  neither  lure  produced  but  in  combination  the\ 
were  deadly.  L’sed  after  other  lures  have  aroused  the  fish  is  a 
little  technique  worth  knowing. 

.\fter  sundown  JUMP  PLUGS  continue  to  produce  although 
the  action  is  speeded  up  considerably.  This  type  of  idug  is  ex- 
cellent when  the  old  reliable  lures  cease  to  charm  fish  and  you 
wish  something  different. — Albert  G.  Shiniwel 


Catching  owls  is  getting  to  be  a habit  with  flerbert  Hawley, 
of  Corry,  Pa.  This  season  Hawley  had  another  horned  owl 
sw'oop  upon  his  lure  and  attempt  to  carry  it  otf  but  was  un- 
successful. Last  ye-ar  an  owl  that  attacked  his  lure  ended  u|'  in 
Harrisburg  and  a bounty  paid  to  Hawley.  Says  Hawley  . . 
"It’s  a great  battle  to  land  an  owl  on  a fishing  rod  . . . hut  I’ll 
be  careful  . . . that  LeBoeuf  Creeper  is  a great  owl  taker  on 
French  Creek!" — District  Warden  Norman  Ely  (Erie). 
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I )ear  Sir  : 

While  fisliing  the  Juniata  I'tiver  I caught  a 4j4-pound  gold 
fish  which  1 am  having  mounted  and  1 am  sending  you  a photo- 
graph of  the  fish  for  use  in  the  PENNS\’LVANI A ANGLER. 

Joseph  Longacre, 
Ledford,  Pa. 

Son-y.  Mr.  Longacre,  wc  have  trouble  re  [producing  black 
a)id  zehitc  photos  for  the  ANGLER  from  a color  shot.  But 
it's  a darn  nice  ft.zh. 

Dear  Sir: 

Here’s  my  subscription  to  the  PENNSYLVANIA  AN- 
GLER. While  I'm  about  it  I would  like  to  commend  you  fel- 
lows for  putting  out  such  a top  quality  publication  like  the 
".\NGLER."  I look  forward  anxiously  each  month  for  the 
next  issue.  I can’t  think  of  a better  magazine.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  remaining  bargains  during  these  days  of  higher  and 
higher  prices.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 

James  E.  Pecker,  Jr., 
Corry,  Pa. 

Well  thank  you.  Air.  Becker! 

^ 

Dear  Sir: 

'I'he  $2  charge  for  my  new  PENNSYL\L-\N1.\  ANGLER 
'uhscription  is  still  the  best  buy  of  any  fishing  magazine.  Keej) 
up  the  fine  work. 

Carroll  John  Irvin, 
Erie,  Pa. 


Dear  Sir: 

Please  renew  my  subscription  to  the  ANGLER.  I intend 
to  catch  some  big  walleye  and  bass  from  the  northern  Sustiue- 
hanna.  I’ve  read  and  re-read  “Trolling  for  Walleye’’  and  float 
fishing  stories  on  the  river  many  times  and  made  my  first  sortie 
last  fall  as  per  your  instructions.  I was  greatly  impressed  with 
Grace  Calvert’s  friendliness  and  the  scenery  along  the  river. 
Enclosed  is  a photo  of  a 5L2-pound  smallmouth  bass  I caught 
in  June,  1961,  at  Dauberville  Dam,  Berks  County.  If  any  of 
the  members  of  your  staff  can  add  any  advice  on  fishing  the 
Susquehanna  or  Delaware,  I’d  be  happy  to  hear  from  them. 
Good  luck  in  your  efforts  to  improve  fishing. 

NEIL  VALANTY 
Dauberville,  Pa. 

Old  customers  alu’ays  nice  to  have  aboard  . . . keep  reading 
the  ANGLER.  Mr.  Valanty.  for  those  Snsqnehanna  and  Dela- 
zcare  articles. 

* * * 

Dear  Editor: 

Shortly  after  reading  the  realistic  and  interesting  article  en- 
titled “Wired  Stocking  Areas’’  by  Joseph  Boccardy,  Fish  Man- 
agement Biologist,  Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
which  appeared  in  the  Alay  issue  of  the  PENNSYLVANIA 
ANGLER  I was  prompted  to  write  to  you  with  a few  thoughts 
of  my  own  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Expand  “wired  stocking  areas’’  to  every  stream  in  Penn- 
sylvania, but  carry  it  further  than  described  by  Mr.  Boc- 
cardy. Stock  every  fish  “ ‘under  wire’  but  permit  ‘fly-fishing 
for  fun  only’  in  these  areas.” 

2.  Alake  use  of  modern  earth-moving  equipment  in  our 
streams  to  provide  holes  and  dam-pools  in  which  fish  can 
thrive.  It  would  amaze  all  of  us  to  learn  how  cheaply  this 
could  be  done. 

3.  Build  a pond  in  every  likely  spot  that  can  be  found.  There 
are  thousands  of  such  spots  in  our  state. 

I trust  you  will  publish  these  thoughts  in  your  magazine  so 
more  fishermen  can  think  about  and  comment  on  them. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Matthew  J.  Hrebar 
Beaverdale,  Pa. 

:}c  * Hi 

The  pollution  of  our  environment  has  many  sources — radio- 
active zoastes,  fallout  from  nuclear  c.rplosions.  domestic  zvastes 
from  cities  and  tozvns,  and  chemical  zvastes  from  factories  as 
zvell  as  the  nezv  fallout  from  chemical  sprays — and  it  affects 
cz’cry  one  of  man’s  natural  resources.  Of  these,  zvatcr  has  become 
the  most  precious.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  earth’s  surface 
is  covered  by  its  seas,  yet  in  the  midst  of  this  plenty  zoe  are  in 
zvant.  Most  of  the  earth's  abundant  zvatcr  is  not  usuable  for 
agriculture,  industry,  or  human  consumption,  because  of  its 
hcazy  load  of  salts,  and  so  most  of  the  zi'orld's  population  cither 
is  c.vpericncing  critical  shortages  of  z,a  u or  is  threatened  zvith 
them.  And  the  zvatcr  that  is  usable  h,.s  bct  amc — in  an  age  zvhen 
man  has  forgotten  his  origins  and  is  blind  lO  the  Z’cry  conditions 
that  arc  -most  essential  to  his  surz’iz'al — the  z'iclim  of  man's 
indifference. — Raciikl  Carson,  "Silent  Spring." 

* 

.Autumn  is  youthful,  mirthful,  frolicsome,  the  child  of  su'.nmer’s 
joy  . . . and  on  every  side  there  are  suggestions  of  ju venality 
and  mischief.  While  spring  is  a careful  artist  who  paints  each 
flower  with  delicate  workmanship,  autumn  flings  whole  pots  of 
paint  about  in  wildest  carelessness.  The  crimson  and  scarlet 
colors  reserved  for  roses  and  tulips  are  splashed  on  the  brambles 
till  every  hush  is  aflame,  and  the  old  creeper-covered  house 
blushes  like  a sunset. — Roger  I Gray. 
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WHOPPER  CATFISH,  34  inches,  23 
pounds,  landed  by  Frank  Shulenski,  of 
Lyndwood,  Pa.,  at  Lake  Wallenpaupack 
recently  on  live  bait.  Anglers  thereabouts 
figure  it  may  be  a record  catfish  for  the 
lake. — Ace  Hoffman  photo,  Wilkes-Barre 
Times-Leader  Evening  News. 


NICE  TROUT  caught  by  Walter  PusI,  Johnsonburg,  Pa.,  in 
the  West  Branch  of  the  Clarion  River.  The  fish  was  22V2 
inches  long,  weighed  3V2  pounds. 


DOUBLE  TAKE  BIG  TROUT  for  Lee  Dean  and  Hebron  White, 
of  Lemont,  Pa.  While  fishing  Spring  Creek,  standing  about 
five  feet  apart,  both  felt  strong  tugs  on  their  lines.  When  the 
youths  pulled  their  catch  to  shore  they  found  a 24'2-inch 
rainbow  trout  had  grabbed  both  their  hooks  and  spinners. 


RICHARD  NEARING,  Wilcox, 
Pa.,  caught  this  28-inch,  8- 
pound  walleye,  held  by  his 
daughter,  Rosalie,  in  Potato 
Creek  near  Coryville,  McKean 
County,  Pa. 


LUNKER  BROWN  TROUT  caught  by  14-year-old  Johnny 
Skarbek,  Elenara,  Pa.,  in  Big  Run,  a small  brook  trout  stream 
m Jefferson  County.  The  big  25-inch,  5-pound  fish  was  a 
"sleeper,"  for  the  stream  is  small  but  Johnny  knew  this  trout 
was  in  a deep  hole  for  several  years,  never  was  able  to  hook 
into  him.  One  day  this  spring  he  dunked  a salmon  egg  and 
the  fight  was  on,  lasted  20  minutes,  no  net! 
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— Photo  by  Paul  May,  Allentown  Morning  Call  stafF. 


— Photo  by  Harvey  R.  Franz,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
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OLD  LEHIGH  CANAL  is  a real  angling  and  boating  (no  motors)  paradise 
for  anglers  of  all  ages.  These  fine  photographs  of  the  canal  were  taken  from 
the  bank  of  the  canal  near  Freemansburg,  Pa.  This  is  an  ideal  recreation 
area  that  offers  good  fishing  for  trout,  bass,  catfish,  suckers,  bluegills  and 
pickerel.  Looks  inviting? 


- CLIP  HERE  FOR  46-MAP  BASS  SEASON  SPECIAL 


Send  me  immediately  postage-paid  THE  BASS  SEASON  MAPS  SPECIAL 

Enclosed  is  $5.20  (includes  Pa.  Sales  Tax) 


To: 


Name 

Address 

Town 


Make  check  or  money  order  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission 

Mail  to— PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 
HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Cash  sent  at  your  own  risk.  STAMPS  NOT  ACCEPTABLE. 
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Pennsylvania  Waters-Highway  Maps 
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46  - MAPS  - 46 

FOR  ONLY 


.00 


Plus  4 per  cent  Pennsylvania  Sales  Tax  ...  Pay  the  Postaye 


If  Purchased  Singly  the  Set  Costs  You  $18.95 

You  Save  $13.95  With  This  Offer 


Send  Bass  Season  Map  SPECIAL  ORDER  BLANK  on  Paj<e  21  Opposite 
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Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
Receives  Susquehanna  Fishways  Report 


By  RUSSELL  S.  ORR-Chief 

Conservation  Education-Public  Relations  Division 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  has  been  advised 
of  the  feasibility  of  fishways  around  the  dams  on  the 
Susquehanna  Ri\-er.  This  information  was  presented  to 
the  Commission  Wednesday,  August  29,  l)y  Alilo  C. 
P)ell,  engineering  consultant  of  Alukilteo,  Wash.,  and 
Harlan  P>.  Holmes,  l)iological  consultant,  of  Portland, 
Ore.  The  report  included  cost  estimates,  plans  and 
specifications  for  alternate  means  of  fish  passage  and 
biological  factors  to  be  considered. 

The  contract  between  the  Pennsylvania  h'ish  Com- 
mission and  the  survey  team  instructed  the  consultants 
to  survey  existing  fishways  for  shad  and  ()ther  migra- 
tory fishes,  make  biological  studies  required,  and  sul)mil 
comjn'ehensive  recommendations  for  the  proposed  re- 
habilitation of  migratory  fish  in  the  Susciuehanna  River, 
including  functional  plans  for  fish  facilities  at  the  dams. 

The  survey  team  thoroughly  studied  |)lans  and  speci- 
fications for  the  dams  and  power  facilities  as  well  as 
other  data  such  as  water  flow  records,  all  of  which  were 
made  available  at  no  cost  by  the  power  companie.--. 

Original  i^lanning  called  for  the  construction  of  cer- 
tain experimental  facilities  on  the  Susc[uehanna  dams. 
However,  investigation  by  Bell  and  Holmes  revealed 
that  the  facilities  of  the  huge  Federal  experimental 
laboratory  just  below  the  Bonneville  Dam  on  the  Co- 
lumbia River  between  Oregon  and  Washington  could 
be  unccI  for  obtaining  data  to  be  applied  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna fviver  project.  They  found  that  nearly  all 
conditions  ever  likely  to  exist  on  the  Susquehanna 
could  be  simulated  at  Bonneville.  By  utilizing  these 
facilities,  many  of  which  could  be  altered  ([uickly  and 
economically,  the  survey  work  has  been  greatly  expe- 
dited at  a substantial  saving  to  the  Commission. 


While  the  bulk  of  the  experimental  laboratory  work 
was  conducted  in  the  West,  numerous  coordinated  tests 
have  been  run  on  the  Susquehanna.  An  intensive  study 
of  the  river  from  Conowingo  Dam  in  Maryland  to  the 
New  York  State  line  was  conducted  by  Fish  Commis- 
sion personnel,  under  the  direction  of  Regional  Fishery 
Manager  Robert  J.  Pnelo.  The  research  into  the  water 
conditions,  fish  life  and  other  biological  factors  of  the 
watershed  is  an  integral  part  of  the  overall  survey. 

Biologist  Holmes  also  carefully^  studied  all  historical* 
reports  concerning  the  migration  of  anadromous  fisk 
in  the  Sus(|uehanna  River,  as  well  as  other  waterways. 
He  has  stated  that  these  reports  furnish  ample  evidence 
that  the  ujrper  reaches  of  the  Susquehanna  River  orig- 
inally supjrorted  large  populations  of  shad.  These  fish 
made  long  migrations  to  their  spawning  grounds.  Hi 
also  reported  that  such  evidence  supports  hope  that 
provided  ecological  conditions  remain  favorable  anc 
assistance  is  provided  for  passage  over  the  dams,  il 
would  be  possil)le  to  restore  these  runs  of  fish. 

“It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  race,  or  races,  of  shad  that 
formerly  si)awncd  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Suscjue- 
hanna  have  long  since  been  exterminated,  and  the  an- 
cestors of  the  shad  that  now  reach  Conowingo  Dam 
for  many'  generations  have  made  a very  short  migratior 
into  fresh  water.  Therefore,  success  in  re-establishmeni. 
of  shad  in  the  Susquehanna  may  require  transplantatioi 
from  a race  that  normally  makes  a long  migration,’ 
said  Holmes. 

A shad  egg  hatching  project,  which  was  requested  by 
Bell  and  Holmes,  is  being  conducted  by^  Fish  Commis- 
sion personnel  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bielo.  It  i; 
expected  to  expedite  the  development  of  a strain  ol 


Survey  Team  of  Milo  C Bell  and  Harlan  B.  Holmes  Advises  Commission 
of  Cost  Estimates,  Plans  and  Specifications,  Biological  Factors 
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SUSQUEHANNA  RIVER  FISHWAYS  REPORT  is  presented  to  Commission  President  Maynard 
Bogart  (left)  and  Executive  Director  Albert  M.  Day  by  engineering  consultant  Milo  C.  Bell 
and  biological  consultant  Harlan  B.  Holmes. 


American  shad  which  will  instinctively  attempt  to  re- 
turn to  spawning  grounds  located  in  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  Susquehanna. 

: The  report  recommends  that  the  work  of  rehabilitat- 
ing shad  in  the  Susquehanna  River  be  continued  and 
'enlarged.  In  addition  to  the  hatching  of  eggs,  trans- 
'.planting  adult  shad  which  can  be  held  in  schools  and 
'artificial  propagation  of  shad  until  a new  “race”  has 
•been  established,  also  have  been  suggested. 

The  consultants  have  advised  that  the  key  project  in 
the  fishways  program  would  be  the  one  located  at  Cono- 
wingo.  This  dam,  although  owned  by  the  l’hiladel])hia 
Electric  Company,  is  located  in  Alarj-land.  They  hace 
suggested  that  many  objections  which  may  be  raised 
could  be  overcome  by  actually  constructing  and  operat- 
ing a fish  collection  and  hauling  system  at  Conowingo, 
and  planting  the  desired  species  into  the  upper  river 
areas.  Shad  should  first  be  introduced  into  the  upper 
watershed,  thus  providing  for  a return  of  adults  seek- 
ing passage  above  Conowingo  Dam.  A trapping  facility 
at  Conowingo  would  demonstrate  clearly  that  the  species 
involved  are  capable  of  finding  and  traveling  through 
a fishway.  From  this  facility  fish  initially  could  be  de- 
livered to  suitable  spawning  and  rearing  areas  above 
the  four  dams.  During  this  period  it  also  would  be 
possible  to  establish  a finite  survival  rate  on  the  success 
of  downstream  passage  through  the  turbines  and  spill- 
ways. 


Experimental  groups  of  adult  fish  from  the  plantings 
could  be  introduced  into  the  Conowingo,  Holtwood  and 
Safe  Harbor  pools  to  demonstrate  the  ability  of  these 
fish  to  navigate  through  changed  river  areas.  In  the 
event  that  there  was  found  to  be  a differential  in  ])as- 
sage  within  the  various  pools,  a decision  then  could  be 
made  as  to  the  need  of  bypassing  the  fish  around  aii\ 
or  all  reservoirs.  .Alternate  means  are  provided  in  the 
report  to  accomplish  this.  Should  passage  through  the 
pools  prove  satisfactory,  the  actual  form  of  fish  i)assage 
facility,  whether  fish  ladder,  fish  lock  or  barrier  dam, 
could  then  be  determined. 

The  report  states  that  the  initial  "iruclure  ;it  Coiio- 
wingo  should  take  substautiallv  the  form  ;is  recom- 
mended since  the  cost  of  jiroviding  tem])onirv  experi- 
mental facilities  ahead  of  auv  |)ermaueiil  structure 
would  be  sufficienth'  great  to  m.ake  such  ;m  aiiproach 
undesirable. 

While  the  coiisult;mts  do  not  recommend  the  full 
development  of  fish  facilities  at  all  dams  at  the  be- 
ginning, they  ha\e  found  nothing  which  would  ])reveut 
the  construction  of  these  f.acilities  ;md  would  expect 
success  of  j)assage  of  those  fish  i)resenting  themsehc" 
for  passage  to  upri\-er  areas. 

The  Fish  Commission  w ill  thoroughh'  stiuh  the  re- 
])ort  before  making  any  recommendations  as  to  further 
steps  to  be  ttiken  in  the  de\’eloj)iuent  of  the  lishwax'. 
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Benner  Spring  Fish  Research  Station 
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T O MANAGE  any  fish  population,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  what  kind  of  fish  there  are  in  the  particular  body 
of  water,  the  relative  numbers  of  the  various  species 
and  the  rate  at  which  the  fish  are  growing.  To  get  these 
facts  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  an  adequate  sample  of 
the  total  fish  population  and  this  is  where  a problem 
arises.  In  the  past,  nets  of  various  kinds  were  used  with 
varying  degrees  of  success.  In  a stream  nets  are  of  very 
little  value  unless  the  fish  are  migrating  up  or  down 
the  stream.  Under  this  condition  various  types  of  traps 
and  fyke  nets  can  catch  a numl)er  of  fish.  However, 
these  nets  are  usually  selective  for  the  particular  species 
that  is  moving  sf)me  distance  at  this  time.  I\Iany  species 
of  stream  fish  remain  in  a relatively  small  area  and  are 
not,  therefore,  vulnerable  to  any  trap  or  net  which  is 
set  and  depends  on  the  fish  entering  due  to  their  move- 
ment. Seines  are  also  very  ineffective  in  streams  due  to 
the  uneven  bottom,  large  stones,  logs  and  other  obstacles 
which  prevent  proper  manipulation  of  the  equipment, 
d'he  same  problem  exists  in  lakes,  as  some  species  of 
fish  are  much  more  vulnerable  to  capture  by  the  various 
types  of  nets  used.  For  this  reason  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  over-estimate  the  number  of  certain  species 
present  or  to  under-estimate  the  number  of  those 
species  which  do  not  net  as  easilv. 

For  many  years  biologists  searched  for  an  answer 
to  these  problems  and  finally  found  at  least  a partial 
answer  in  the  use  of  electricity.  Both  alternating  and 
direct  current  are  used  and  each  has  its  good  and  bad 
points.  Let’s  look  at  each  type  and  see  iust  how 
they  work. 


Figure  1.  HORIZONTAL  ELECTRICAL  FIELD  in  water 
with  alternating  current. 
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I Alternating  Current 

!!  Alternating  current  is  a flow  of  electricity  in  which 
the  direction  of  flow  changes  a specifled  number  of 
times  per  second.  For  example,  60-cycle  AC  current 
changes  the  direction  of  flow  120  times  per  second,  or 
I it  flows  in  each  direction  60  times  a second;  400- 
cycle  AC  current  would  then  flow  in  each  direction  400 
times  per  second.  The  small  generators  which  the  fisher_\- 
managers  of  Pennsylvania  are  using  at  present  are  400- 
cycle  generators.  These  are  capable  of  producing  either 
115  or  230  volts.  The  voltage  used  on  a particular 
stream  depends  on  the  size  of  the  stream  and  the  con- 
ductivity of  that  particular  water.  In  use,  each  half  of 
the  circuit  is  connected  to  an  electrode,  and  the  elec- 
trodes are  immersed  in  the  water.  How  far  apart  tlie\- 
may  be  and  still  be  effecti\e  is  determined  by  the  con- 
I ductivity  of  the  water  and  the  amount  of  \-oltage  being 
I used.  The  electrode  may  simply  be  a loop  of  heavy  wire 
or  it  may  be  some  more  complex  paddle-shaped  device. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  it  takes  approximately 
three  volts  of  AC  electricity  to  stun  most  species  of 
fish.  The  size  of  the  fish  does  not  affect  the  amount  of 
electricity  needed  to  stun  it  but  the  size  does  determine 
I how  many  volts  a particular  fish  receives  in  water  of  a 
I certain  conductivity.  For  this  reason  large  fish  are  more 

1 easily  shocked  than  small  ones. 

i 

' It  is  important  to  understand  the  pattern  which  is 
formed  when  electricity  is  passed  through  water.  Figure 
1 is  a diagram  of  an  electrical  field  in  water,  showing 
the  lines  of  force  thus  generated.  The  more  lines  of 
force  that  the  fish  interrupts,  the  higher  the  voltage 
which  passes  through  the  body  of  the  fish.  In  Figure  1, 
it  can  be  seen  that  fish  x,  although  the  same  length  as 
fish  y,  interrupts  less  lines  of  force  and  therefore  re- 
mains unaffected.  The  nature  of  the  bottom  can  also 
have  a great  effect  on  the  success  of  a shocking  venture. 
Figures  2a  and  2b  illustrate  the  difference  in  the  vertical 
field  depending  on  the  relative  conductivity  of  the  water 
and  the  bottom.  In  Figure  2a,  the  water  is  a better  con- 
ductor than  the  bottom  so  therefore  the  lines  of  force 
are  crowded  into  the  water  area.  In  Figure  2b,  the 
bottom  is  a better  conductor  than  the  water  so  most  of 
the  lines  of  force  travel  through  the  better  conductor 
and  few  if  any  fish  could  be  shocked  with  this  electrode 
arrangement.  If  two  long,  flexible  electrodes,  one  float- 
ing on  the  surface  and  the  other  dragging  along  the 
bottom,  are  employed  (Figure  3a)  a very  effective 
vertical  field  can  be  obtained  and  the  effect  of  the  bot- 
tom being  the  better  conductor  is  remedied.  Grounded 
systems  (Figure  3b)  are  also  effective  under  these 
conditions. 

Just  what  effect  does  alternating  current  have  on 
fish?  When  a fish  enters  a field  of  sufficient  strength, 
it  is  stunned  and  can  be  easily  picked  up  with  a scap 
net  for  examination.  There  is  a very  strong  contraction 
of  the  muscles  of  the  body,  which  accounts  for  the 
rigid  condition  of  the  fish  when  they  are  picked  up. 
Unless  subjected  to  too  high  a voltage  and/or  retained 
in  the  field  too  long,  the  fish  recover  within  a few 


Figure  2a.  VERTICAL  ELECTRICAL  FIELD  is  a better 
conductor  than  the  bottom. 


Figure  2b.  VERTICAL  ELECTRICAL  FIELD  in  water  with 
alternating  current  when  the  bottom  is  a better  conductor 
than  the  water. 


Figure  3a.  ELECTRODE  SYSTEM  when  bottom  is  a poor 
conductor,  electric  "seine"  produces  vertical  field. 


Figure  3b.  GROUNDED  ELECTRODE  SYSTEM,  produces 
vertical  field  when  the  bottom  is  a good  conductor. 
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ininuteb  after  being  remo\ed  from  the  effective  elec- 
trical field.  Care  must  Ire  taken  not  to  use  too  high  a 
voltage  or  the  larger  fish  may  be  killed.  Hauck  ( 1947) 
reported  the  death  of  131  out  of  503  large  rainbow 
trout,  average  weight  3^4  pounds,  while  removing  them 
from  an  irrigation  canal  in  Idaho.  The  muscular  con- 
tractions were  so  severe  that  vertebrae  were  fractured 
and  even  brain  injury  occurred.  This  should  not  de- 
tract in  any  way  from  the  usefulness  of  .'\C  electro- 
fishing gear  hut  should  point  out  that  care  should  be 
taken  to  use  proper  voltages  for  this  work.  By  using 
a conductivity  meter,  it  is  possible  to  determine  voltage 
needed  in  a particular  body  of  water. 

This  care  should  be  extended  to  those  using  the 
equipment  as  well  as  to  the  fish.  It  should  always  be 
remembered  that  there  is  a potential  danger  to  the 
operators.  Non-leaking  boots  or  waders  should  be  worn 
at  all  times,  and  an  easy  and  quick  means  of  stopping 
the  How  of  electricity  l)e  within  easy  reach  of  the  oper- 
ators. Where  two  paddle  electrodes  are  used  the  flow 
can  be  stopped  by  either  electrode  carrier  by  lifting 
the  electrode  fiarm  the  water. 

Fish  shocked  by  an  alternating  current  often  appear 
rather  pale  when  taken  from  the  water.  This  is  due  to 
the  contraction  of  the  pigments  responsible  for  the 
various  colors.  There  also  appears  to  be  some  sort  of 
"hy])nosis”  after  the  current  is  turned  off  which  pre- 
vents the  fish  from  immediately  swimming  awav 
( Scheniinzky,  1941). 

In  Pennsylvania  the  two-electrode  system  is  the  most 
commonly  used.  Each  electrode  consists  of  a wooden 
handle  approximately  five  feet  long  with  a loo])  of 
heavy  wire  about  a foot  in  diameter  fastened  on  the 
end.  One  side  of  the  circuit  is  connected  to  each  elec- 
trode. In  use  the  electrodes  are  moved  through  the 
water,  usually  upstream,  and  the  fish  that  are  stunned 
around  each  electrode  and  between  the  electrodes  are 
])icked  up  with  a small  scap  net.  Figures  4,  5 and  6 
show  different  ways  of  using  this  eciuipment.  \A4iich 
method  is  used  in  any  particular  stream  de])ends  on  the 
size  of  the  stream,  the  length  of  the  area  that  is  to  he 
sampled  and  the  number  of  men  available  to  do  the 
work. 

Direct  Current 

Direct  current  is  a flow  of  electricity  in  one  direction 
onlv.  This  flow  is  from  the  negative  side  to  the  positive 
side,  or  to  use  more  technical  teniis.  from  the  cathode 
to  the  anode.  The  resulting  flow  of  electricity  is  a 
rather  smooth,  continuous  flow  and  its  ;q)plication  is 
different  from  iilternating  current.  In  use  the  electrodes 
held  by  the  operators  are  the  anodes  or  jpositive  elec- 
trodes, and  the  cathode  or  negative  electrode  is  trailed 
adong  behind  the  operators.  When  using  a small  boat  on 
streams  the  negiitive  electrode  or  cathode  is  usually  :i 
strip  of  copper  about  a foot  wide  fastened  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat  and  several  electrodes  consisting  of  a 
loop  of  wire  similar  to  the  AC  electrodes  are  the  anodes. 

1 he  reaction  of  fish  to  direct  current  is  quite  different 
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Figure  5.  WITH  GENERATOR  ON  BANK  of  stream,  amoun 
of  stream  covered  is  determined  by  length  of  electrical  cable 


Figure  4.  FOR  SMALL  SHALLOW  STREAMS,  the  generate  ^ 
may  be  mounted  on  a p^ck  board  and  carried  on  the  back 


Figure  6.  WHEN  STREAM  IS  DEEP  ENOUGH,  use  of 
boat  to  carry  generator  allows  continuous  shocking  over  i 
long  stretch.  ' 


from  their  reaction  to  alternating-  current.  The  tir>t 
reaction  of  the  hsh  i^  to  turn  their  heaths  toward  the 
positive  pole  anode  and  start  to  swim  toward  it.  Thi> 
1 reaction,  known  as  gahviiotaxis,  will  continue  until 
the  fish  either  reaches  the  anode  or  encounters  :i  cur- 
rent of  electricity  sufficiently  strong  to  cause  it  to  turn 
: -)ii  its  side  and  become  incapable  of  any  further  for- 
dvard  movement.  This  reaction  is  known  as  galvanonar- 
cosis.  Holzer  (1932)  calls  the  voltage  between  hearl 
and  tail  required  to  produce  these  reactions  "body- 
voltage"  and  for  trout  O.-l  volt  is  required  to  turn  the 
fish  toward  the  anode.  1 .2  volts  are  required  to  produce 
g'alvanotaxis  and  2.0  a'olts  are  required  to  produce 
gah’anonarcosis.  The  amount  of  \'oltage  needed  to  pro- 
duce these  reactions  varies  from  species  to  species.  .\s 
with  alternating  current  the  larger  fish  receives  a 
greater  voltage  in  the  water  than  the  smaller  ones  and 
pan  thus  be  more  quickly  and  easily  affected.  Direct 
iCurrent  has  the  advantage  of  being  less  harmful  to  the 
ifish.  The  severe,  and  possibly  harmful,  muscle  con- 
Itractions  encountered  with  alternating  current  dio  not 
occur  and  the  fish  recover  much  more  quicklv  from  a 
Idirect  current  shock.  WTen  working  in  a stream  where 
there  are  undercut  banks,  brush  cover  and  other  good 
ihiding  places  for  fish,  the  direct  current  is  much  supe- 
rior. Alternating  current  will  stun  them  wherever  the^■ 
happen  to  be  and  }'ou  may  not  be  able  to  see  them  at 
all.  With  direct  current  the  fish  swim  out  of  their  hid- 
jing  places  and  go  toward  the  anode.  This  makes  iietting 
|them  much  simpler. 

I Even  greater  anodic  attraction  ( swimming  toward 
|the  positive  electrode)  can  be  achieved  by  the  use  of 
jpulsed  direct  current.  Pulsed  current  is  achieved  b\- 
i interrupting  a direct  current  by  some  type  of  mechan- 
iical  or  electronic  switch  which  will  give  a number  of 
:periods  of  flow  of  electricity  alternating  with  periods 
jof  no  flow.  Best  results  appear  to  be  achieved  with 
from  50  to  100  pulses  per  second.  Different  species  of 
fish  differ  m the  number  of  pulses  per  second  which 
will  best  attract  them. 

So  far  we  have  talked  mainly  of  the  use  of  electricitv 

fill  streams  but  it  can  also  be  -used  effectivelv  in  lakes. 

1 

A direct  current  lake  shocker  has  been  de\-eloped  under 
the  supervision  of  the  author  with  the  helj)  of  man\- 
different  Commission  personnel  and  with  the  advice 
from  the  Electrical  Engineering  School  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Ehiiversity.  This  unit  was  designed  to 
enable  fish  to  be  sampled  or  salvaged  from  lakes  where 
the  water  is  either  naturally  stained  or  where  there  is 
a continual  plankton  bloom  which  prevents  seeing  the 
jfish  unless  they  are  In'ought  to  the  surface.  Figure  7 
is  a top  view  diagram  of  the  lake  shocker.  With  this 
equipment  it  is  possible  to  cover  about  a 25-foot  strip 
of  water.  The  main  limiting  factor  for  the  use  of  the 
lake  shocker  is  the  conductivity  of  the  water  and  depth 
of  water.  A'ith  the  present  equipment,  water  over  5 feet 
deep  cannot  lie  effectively  sampled.  Also  if  the  resistance 
of  the  water  is  greater  than  about  10,000  ohms  per  centi- 
meter cube  the  effectiveness  is  reduced.  The  lake  shocker 
operates  with  a 250-volt,  3,000-watt  DC  generator  and 
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Figure  7.  DIRECT  CURRENT  lake  shocker. 


Figure  8.  CONTROL  PANEL  for  direct  current  lake  shocker. 


when  used  at  night  an  auxiliary  generator  supplies  500-  ) 
watt,  400-cycle  AC  for  the  lights.  Power  from  this  AC  | 
generator  will  also  be  used  for  the  osicilloscope  (Figure  | 

0)  which  the  Pennsylvania  State  University  designed  and  !j 
built  for  this  work.  With  the  present  setup,  a straight  *| 
DC  power  is  available  or  by  using  a pulse  generator  ■ 
( b'igure  10),  also  designed  and  built  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University,  a condenser  discharge  of  from  ' 
10  to  120  pulses  per  second  may  be  obtained.  This 
allows  a wide  range  of  variation  for  experimental  work. 
The  main  disadvantage  of  the  present  setup  is  the  lack 
of  variation  in  the  voltage.  To  overcome  this,  it  is 
planned  to  use  an  AC  generator,  115/230  volts,  2,500 
watts,  50-60  cycles,  transform  this  to  750  volts,  control 
this  voltage  with  a Variac  over  the  range  of  0-750 
\olts,  and  put  the  reciuired  voltage  for  the  particular 
water  through  a bank  of  rectifiers  to  give  direct  current 
at  50-60  pulses  per  second.  This  arrangement  would  also 
allow  the  use  of  alternating  current  when  desired.  It 
should  l)e  understood  that  no  more  current  would  be  in 
the  water  than  at  present  Init  this  would  allow  fish  to 

1) e  shocked  in  waters  which  have  too  high  a resistance 
to  be  shocked  at  present.  For  example,  250  volts  is 
fairly  effective  in  Pymatuning  Lake,  Crawford  County, 
which  has  a resistance  of  about  8,000  ohms  per  centi- 
meter cube.  To  shock  equally  effectively  in  Black  Mo- 
shannon  Dam.  Centre  County,  which  has  a resistance 
of  about  50,000  ohms  per  centimeter  cube,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  use  750  volts.  In  both  instances  the  foot- 
voltage  distance  (that  distance  from  the  electrodes 
where  two  probes  one  foot  apart  will  cause  a deflection 
of  one  volt  on  a voltmeter)  will  be  comparable.  The 
higher  voltage  is  necessary  to  overcome  the  increased 
resistance  of  some  of  our  waters. 

A direct  current  source  for  stream  work  is  available 
from  the  generators  used  by  our  regional  managers, 
."k  small  rectifying  unit  can  be  designed  to  go  with  this’ 
generator.  With  this  small  additional  unit,  it  is  possible 
to  have  115  or  230  volts  AC  and  also  about  110  and 
220  colts  DC.  Thus  you  can  be  e([uipped  with  a very 
useful  lightweight  (total  weight  about  50  pounds) 
])iece  of  equipment  which  will  handle  most  of  the 
streams  of  the  state. 

Electricity  has  become  a very  important  tool  of 
fishery  management  and  there  will  undoubtedly  be  im-  . 
Ijrovements  in  the  near  future  which  will  make  it  even  ; 
more  useful  and  adaptable  to  the  needs  of  the  fishery 
worker. 
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Figure  10.  EXTERNAL  VIEW  of  pulse  generator  which  gives 
a condenser  discharge  at  the  rate  of  10-120  pulses  per  second. 


Figure  11.  DIRECT  CURRENT  lake  shocker  ready  for  action. 


Figure  9.  AN  OSCILLOSCOPE  and  voltmeter  are  necessary 
to  determine  the  amount  and  pattern  of  the  electricity. 
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CTUALLY,  it  is  no  basis  for  boasting.  But  it  is  a 
:urious  fact  that  waters  arising  in  Pennsylvania  become 
disbursed  more  widely  and  variously  than  those  of  any 
other  state.  Waters  of  streams,  the  sources  of  which  lav 
within  her  borders,  ultimately  reach  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
or  one  of  its  appendages  at  five  different  points  along 
[he  ea.stern  and  southern  coast  lines  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Continent. 

In  one  instance,  headwaters  of  two  streams,  the  Six 
Mile  Creek  and  the  East  Branch  of  LeBoef  Creek  in 
Erie  County,  that  are  within  a half  mile  of  each  other 
flow  into  salt  water  no  less  than  1,600  miles  apart  "as 
the  crow  flies”;  about  3.000  miles  if  vou  had  to  do  it 
by  boat. 

Six  Mile  water  rises  in  Green  Township,  about  five 
miles  southeast  of  the  city  of  Erie,  and  flows  into 
Lake  Erie,  thence  via  the  Niagara  River,  Lake  On- 
tario and  the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

LeBoef  Creek,  East  Branch,  originates  less  than  one- 
half  mile  farther  to  the  southeast  and.  by  way  of  French 
Creek  and  the  Allegheny,  Ohio  and  klississippi  Rivers, 
flows  to  the  Gulf  of  klexico. 

Even  more  worthy  of  pause  to  ponder  is 'the  area  in 
Potter  County  where,  within  a radius  of  about  one 
mile,  three  major  water  systems  are  involved. 

From  this  area,  the  water  of  the  Genessee  River 
flows  north  into  Lake  Ontario,  then  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence. Cushing  Creek  flows  soutli  and  east  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  via  Pine  Creek.  The  Allegheny  River, 
rising  near  the  town  of  Raymond,  wends  westward 
then  north  into  New  York,  then  generall\-  southward 
to  Pittsburgh,  where  it  joins  the  klonongahela  to  form 
the  Ohio  River. 


I he  water  of  the  (jenc.-'ce  thu'  u iniL  up  in  t!i<- 
N(jrth  Atlantic.  1 he  waiter  of  the  C ii-'liing  wind'  tip  in 
the  Chesapeake  Ba_v.  The  w.ater'  of  the  .\lleghem’  wiiul 
up  in  the  Gulf  of  iMexico. 

Then  there  is  anareaofeven  >maller  diameter  in  Som- 
erset County  where,  again,  three  stream>  origintite  and 
each  becomes  a part  of  separate  basin>.  Two  of  them 
draiti  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay  but  ;it  different  point'. 
One  i^  the  Ravstown  Brtinch  of  the  JunitUti  and  i>  in  the 
Susquehanna  Basin.  The  other  is  Bear  Creek  in  tlie 
Potomac  Basin,  and  reaches  the  Potomac  River  via 
Brush  Creek  and  Wills  Creek  into  klarvland.  The  third 
of  the  Somerset  streams  involved  is  Buffalo  Creek 
which  is  in  the  Ohio  Basin,  and  becomes  a ptirt  of  the 
big  water  via  the  Casselman,  the  Youghioghenv  and 
Monongahela  Rivers. 

But  if  one  were  to  stud_\-  closely  geodetic  or  Iwdro- 
graphic  maps  of  Pennsylvania,  there  likely  would  be 
found  other  near-like  instances  at  other  points  along 
the  borders  of  the  six  drainage  basins  within  the 
Commonwealth. 

Two  of  the  six  basins,  the  Erie  and  the  Genessee. 
are  part  of  the  whole  St.  Lawrence  River  system. 

Area  wise,  the  Erie  Basin  consists  of  approximatelv 
512  square  miles  and  is  entirelv  within  Pennsvlvania’s 
“chimney.”  The  Genessee  Basin  encompasses  only  96 
square  miles  of  the  Commonwealth  in  north  central 
Potter  County. 

Two  other  of  the  state’s  drainage  basins  also  have 
a common  salt  water  destination — the  Chesapeake  Ba\'. 
The  smaller  is  the  Potomac  Basin,  1,571  si|uare  miles, 
spread  through  parts  of  Somerset,  Bedford,  Fulton, 
Franklin  and  Adams  Counties.  The  larger,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  largest  of  the  six  in  Penns\'l\’ania,  is  the 
Susquehanna  Basin.  Within  it  are  20,965  st[uare  miles 
extending  westward  into  Indiana  Countv  and  eastward 
and  northward  into  Wayne  County,  actuallv  within 
about  six  miles  of  the  Delaware  River. 

The  Ohio  Basin,  tthe  second  largest  in  the  state,  fail' 
out  over  15,600  square  miles.  Its  easternmost  jioiiit  i' 
in  Potter  County,  by  way  of  the  Allegheny  River,  a' 
mentioned  earlier.  It  takes  in  all  of  the  western  ]>art  of 
the  state  to  the  Ohio  line,  between  New  5'ork  on  tlie 
north  and  jiarts  of  M est  \ irginia  and  Mainland  on  tlu' 
south,  except  that  area  of  b.rie  Count\'  which  drains 
into  Lake  Erie. 

I he  sixth  is  the  Delaware  Basin,  cox  ering  (),422 
square  miles  of  the  eastern  jiarl  of  the  state  between 
the  New  \ ork  and  Delaware  state  lines.  It  extends 
farthest  west  via  a wedge  in  Lebanon  Cotintx’,  wherein 
rises  the  Ttilpehocken  Creek.  The  TuI])ehocken’'  water' 
reach  the  saline  waters  of  the  Delaware  lla\-  \ ia  the 
.Fchtiylkill  and  Delaware  Rivers. 

To  finish  the  opening  statemenl  of  this  piece,  the 
five  different  points  along  the  North  .\merican  t'oiui- 
nent  at  which  waters  arising  in  Pennns\I\-ania  reach 
salt  water  are  ( 1 ) the  kl ississiiipi  Delta  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  (2)  the  head  of  Chesa|)eake  Baw  (3)  half- 
way down  the  west  shore  of  Chesapeake  Bav,  (4)  the 
Delaware  Bav  and  {5)  the  Gulf  of  ,4i.  l awrence. 
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Read  Owner's  Manual  After  Buying  Motor 

An  outboard  motor  is  a (|uality  piece  of  equijtment, 
enj^'ineered  so  that,  with  reasonable  care,  it  will  give 
the  owner  a maximum  of  boating  pleasure.  J’urchasers 
of  new  outboard  motors  should  take  the  time  to  spend 
,a  few  minute^  over  the  instructions  in  the  owner's 

manual  wdiich  accompanies  each  new  motor. 

d'his  manual  gives  complete  specifications  on  the  mo- 
tor, inform.ation  on  installation  and  oi)eration  of  the 
engine,  plus  a list  of  check  jjoints  in  case  minor  o])erat- 
ing  difficulties  are  encountered.  There  is  also  informa- 
tion on  the  ‘dvules  of  the  Road,"  buoyage  systems  and 
accessorv  ec|ui])ment  which  will  add  to  the  owner’s 
boating  pleasure. 


Cheek  Your  PropeHer 

.\  bent  or  nicked  propeller  will  set  up  vibrations  and  may  in 
time  result  in  serious  damage  to  the  operating  parts  of  your 
outl)oard  motor.  Losses  in  power  and  speed  are  other  effects  of 
a damaged  propeller.  Engineers  at  Evinrude  IMotors  suggest 
that  you  have  your  propeller  checked  periodically  to  be  sure 
;dl  Itlades  are  properly  pitched. 


Courtesy  Is  Key  to  | 

Waterway  Fun  for  All 

Courtesy  afloat,  observance  of  the  rules  of  the  road 
or  common  sense  boating — call  it  what  you  like — all 
add  up  to  just  one  thing — better  boating  for  everyone.j 
W hether  you're  a fisherman,  water  skier,  cruising  fan| 
or  outboard  racer,  you'll  find  your  boating  will  be  more 
fun  when  vou  know  and  practice  the  boating  rules  of 
the  road. 

Your  first  consideration  should  be  for  the  safety  of 
yourself  and  others,  ddiis  means  having  proper  equip- 
ment in  good  condition  and  ready  to  use.  It  means  re- 
specting the  rights  of  other  boatmen.  It  means  having  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  sound  boating  practices. 

Fortunately,  most  boating  rules  and  regulations  are 
based  on  common  sense  and  are  (|uickly  learned.  For 
example,  when  meeting  another  boat  head  on,  steer  to 
the  right,  the  same  as  you  would  if  driving  a car.  If  a 
boat  approaches  you  from  the  right,  it  has  the  right  of 
way:  if  from  the  left,  you  have  the  right  of  way. 

A boat  I)eing  passed  has  the  right  of  way  over  the 
one  doing  the  passing.  W hen  overtaking  another  boat 
do  so  from  either  side  but  allow  enough  room  so  the 
boat  being  passed  will  not  be  disturbed  by  your  wake. 
Powerboats  must  always  give  way  to  sailboats  and  row- 
boats except  in  a rare  situation  where  a sailboat  is  over- 
taking a boat  that  is  under  power.  Fven  in  this  case,  it's 
best  to  give  the  sailboat  the  right  of  way  since  it  is  nol 
maneuvered  as  easily  as  a powerboat. 

A boat  leaving  a slip,  wharf  or  pier  has  no  rights 
until  it  is  in  open  water.  Here  the  situation  is  com- 
parable to  an  automobile  entering  a main  artery  of 
traffic  from  a side  street. 

Boatmen  are  always  expected  to  give  aid  to  others 
in  need.  Whenever  you  see  a disabled  boat,  whether  it 
be  out  of  fuel  or  experiencing  engine  trouble,  pull  along- 
side and  offer  your  assistance.  No  doubt  you  would  be 
hap])y  to  have  others  do  the  same  for  you. 

Avoid  being  a boating  showolT.  This  type  of  boat- 
man impresses  no  one  but  himself  and  possildy  a law 
enforcement  officer.  Hot  rodding  is  always  in  bad  taste 
and  in  mo.s,t  cases,  the  mark  of  an  inexperienced  boat 
Operator. 

Show  consideration  for  others  when  at  a launching 
ramp  by  having  your  boat  ready  to  slip  off  the  trailer 
before  you  get  on  the  ramp.  Ydieii  pulling  a boat  out  of 
the  water,  get  it  on  the  trailer  quickly  and  get  off  the 
ramp  as  fast  as  possible  when  others  are  waiting.  Pull 
the  trailer  to  an  out-of-the-way  spot  to  do  your  final 
tying  down  and  tidying  up. 

Fishermen  should  be  given  plenty  of  room,  for  they 
may  have  trolling  lines  out  behind  the  boat  or  bobbers 


FISHERMEN  do  not  appreciate  being  buzzed  by  other  boats, 
jit's  only  common  courtesy  to  give  fishermen  and  all  other 
users  of  the  water  plenty  of  room  to  enjoy  their  favorite  ac- 
Itivities.  Cooperation  works  better  than  legislation  in  controlling 

,jthe  use  of  the  nation's  v/aterways. 

i 

in  the  water  anywhere  near  the  boat.  And  remember. 

■ fishermen  do  not  care  to  be  buzzed  bv  a large  boat  and 

■ rocked  by  its  wake.  In  turn,  fishermen  should  avoid 
anchoring  in  narrow  channels  and  other  passageways 
where  they  can  block  the  flow  of  traffic. 

Keep  the  waterways  and  beaches  clean  1)_\-  har  ing  a 
litter  bag  aboard  vour  boat.  Throw  all  refuse  into  the 
bag  and  empty  it  into  a receptacle  on  shore  when  you 
fhave  finished  boating. 

i These  are  fust  a few  of  the  things  that  can  make 
i boating  better  for  everyone.  For  the  serious  skipper 
I who  wants  to  learn  more  about  all  aspects  of  boating, 
the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  and  U.  S.  Power 
j Squadrons  have  set  up  excellent  instruction  courses 
which  are  held  in  manv  cities  at  various  times  of  the 
[year.  Interested  boatmen  mar'  obtain  more  information 
[by  contacting  local  or  nearby  offices  of  the  Auxiliary 
: or  Power  Squadrons. 


Starboard  and  port  refer  to  the  right  and  left  sides 
of  a boat  when  looking  toward  the  bow.  It  may  be  less 
confusing  if  you  remember  that  both  four-letter  words, 
port  and  left,  go  together. 


Outboard  Spray  Paint 

Outboard  owners  can  keep  their  motors  looking  new  by  touch- 
ing up  scratches  with  easy-to-use  spray  cans  of  paint.  Factory 
colors,  available  in  pressurized  cans,  can  be  purchased  from 
most  marine  dealers. 



Length  of  water  skis  is  determined  by  the  weight  of  the  skier, 
but  the  average  is  5 feet  9 inches  for  women  and  6 feet  3 inches 
for  men  on  standard  type  skis. 
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Mooring  the  Small  Boat 

(lulboard  owner,-  soon  di.-cover  dial  the  e\er_\ilay. 
around-the-lionie  knot  i-  not  the  answer  when  it  come- 
lo  mooring;  a boat  at  the  pier.  ( )n  the  other  hand,  they 
al-o  find  that  onlv  a imofes.-ional  sa.ilor  i-  .able  to  m.a-ter 
the  dozen  or  so  knots  recommended  b\-  expert-. 

( lutboard  authoritie-  'point  out  that  tying  u]>  to  a 
dock  is  the  boat  owner's  most  common  u.-e  for  line  and 
suggest  learning  two  .-imple  hitches. 

Fhe  first  knot  in  the  illu-tration  i.-  used  to  tie  up  to  a 
cleat.  Start  by  fir-t  passing  the  line  around  the  cleat 
under  both  horns,  then  diagonally  acros-  the  to]>  of  the 
cleat  and  then  under  the  first  horn.  Finish  up  b\-  tucking 
the  end  under  the  line  where  it  pa.--es  aero--  the  toj). 

Constant  pressure,  from  the  pulling  away  action  of 
the  boat,  insures  the  simple  cleat  knot  from  freeing 
itself.  When  readv  to  shove  off  merely  shicken  the 
pull  of  the  boat  and  the  hitch  loosen.-  tut  and  -lides  free. 
This  eliminates  fuss  to  undo  jammed  knot>. 

The  second  knot,  the  dove  hitch,  is  used  to  m.ake 
rapid  attachment  to  posts  or  piles.  This,  too,  is  simjilv 
two  loops  with  the  free  end  tucked  under.  A little  ])r;ic- 
tice  is  all  that  is  needed  to  "prepare"  the  clove  hitch  so 
that  when  the  dock  is  approached  the  loop-  c:in  be 
dropped  over  the  top  of  the  po-t.  tjuick  jerk  of 
both  ends  of  the  line  makes  it  snug.  To  make  a j)erma- 
nent  fastening  of  the  clove  hitch,  take  two  half  hilche- 
around  the  standing  end.  This  insures  against  slipping. 
— IJ’axnc  Ilcymaii 
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By  DON  SHINER 


Wlll^X  tlie  fii>t  flaming  leaf  falls  from  the  sugar 
ma])le,  it  is  the  signal  to  old-timers  to  grab  the  gear 
and  resume  drifting  lazily  across  the  wind-rippled  rivers 
for  walleyes.  Xot  only  has  this  moon-eyed  perch  re- 
'Umed  feeding  now  that  the  summer  doldrums  are  past, 
but  the  colorful  foliage  splashed  along  the  shore  line-^ 
gives  the  impression  of  drift-fishing  right  through  ;i 
Kodachrome  slide!  Tn  fact,  were  it  not  for  the  regular 
ejjisode  of  walleyes  sledge-hammering  the  lure,  one 
needs  to  ].)rick  his  arm  occasionally  with  a sharp  hook 
l<i  learn  whether  the  colorful  outing  is  fantasy  or  real. 

To  veteran  fishermen  of  I’ennsylvania  good  walleye 
Ivhing  is  .synonymoiw  with  balmv  Indian  summer 
weather,  the  odor  of  burning  leaves  and  walnut-stained 
fingers  ! 

One  sure-fire  method  for  enjoying  walleye  capers 
now  is  to  troll  or  drift  a spinner  and  bucktail,  or  a 
spinner  and  worm  or  minnow  combination  along  the 
bottom  of  a deep  river  channel  or  across  a rocky  floor 
of  a deep  lake. 

Today  an  outboard,  idled  down  to  the  slowest  speed, 
propels  the  fisherman  across  walleye  water,  yet  it  was 
(inly  yesteryear  that  anglers  powered  their  boats  man- 


ually, Using  heavy  oars  to  row  the  craft  at  a snail’s 
pace.  Or  if  the  wind  riffled  the  water  with  sufficient 
force  to  propel  the  boat,  the  oars  were  quieted  and 
the  forces  of  nature  employed  to  advantage  in  trolling 
the  lure.  In  fact,  of  all  methods  of  trolling,  this  quiet 
drifting  technique  still  remains  the  capstone  of  walleye 
fishing  for  many  serious  anglers. 

The  quietness  of  the  drifting  boat  with  only  the 
sounds  of  occasional  waves  splashing  the  boat,  of  far 
distant  shrieking  of  passing  flocks  of  crows  or  a train 
whistle,  coupled  to  the  colorful  panorama  of  shore  line 
l:eauty  endears  this  type  of  fishing  as  the  most  restful, 
relaxing  and  stimulating  of  all  outdoor  adventures. 
Yet  there  is  exciting  action,  too.  During  the  early  sum- 
mer. before  the  water  temperature  climbs  to  its  sizzling- 
summer  height,  and  now  again  during  the  autumn, 
when  the  water  slowly  descends  the  red  ladder  in  the 
thermometer,  walleyes  feed  ravenously. 

Old  Stizostcdiou  Vltrcum  prefers  a floor  of  rocks 
and  sand  in  deep  water.  Depths  may  range  from  ten  to 
thirty-live  feet.  Only  trolling  or  jig-fishing  are  suit- 
able methods  for  this  deep-water  angling.  The  lure 
must  be  kept  moving  slowly  on  or  near  the  bottom. 
The  walleye  will  rarely  move  any  appreciable  amount 
to  intercept  a passing  bait  unless  severely  plagued  by 
hunger.  Then,  when  a walleye  socks  the  bait,  quickly 
note  the  nearby  landmarks,  so  repeated  floats  can  be 
made  over  the  area.  Old  moon-eyes  is  a “school  fish,” 
and  where  one  is  encountered,  there  are  others  generally 
of  uniform  size.  Picture  for  a moment  the  excitement 
that  ensues  when  a school  of  husky  five-pounders  is 
encountered ! 

Though  walleyes  grow  to  a world’s  record  of  22 
])ounds  4 ounces  (36)4  inches  long)  this  is  an  ex- 
ceptional fish.  The  average  tips  the  scales  at  five  pounds, 
and  measures  upward  to  30  inches.  This  game  fish  is 
widely  distributed  in  North  America  and  is  quite 
plentiful  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Pennsylvania. 

\\dry  not  spend  a few  evenings  or  weekends  this 
autumn  getting  acquainted  with  this  remarkable  fresh- 
water gamester?  Try  the  pleasant  method  of  drift- 
trolling  during  the  balmy  Indian  summer  days.  Y^ou’ll 
get  plenty  of  action  and  have  a chance  to  view  the 
breath-taking  autumn  foliage  as  a bonus. 
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NOT  THE  MOST  spectacular  fighter,  the 
walleye  can  bore  down  with  authority, 
especially  as  he  nears  the  boat  or  shore. 
He  is  an  Indian  summer  fish  that  has  no 
equal  on  the  table. 


HEFTY  SPECIMEN,  this  walleye  could 
find  a good  home  in  a frying  pan  or  in 
the  oven,  baked,  with  the  trimmin's. 
Veteran  walleye  anglers  avoid  those 
sharp  teeth  and  gill  covers  which  can 
cut  you  like  a razor  blade. 


TOP  LURES  are  spinners  and  bucktails, 
spinner  and  worm,  night  crawler,  min- 
now combinations  or  these  live  baits  used 
separately  drifting  or  from  the  shore. 
Trolling  gets  the  big  ones! 


I 
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Wildlife  Conservationists  Honor 
Anniversary  of  Federal  Act 

Several  of  the  nation’s  leading  wildlife  conservation- 
ists received  special  commemorative  scrolls  in  Wash- 
ington, 1).  C.,  at  a dinner  marking  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  Pittman-Roberston  Act  providing 
Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration. 

Those  receiving  the  scrolls  in  recognition  and  appreci- 
ation for  outstanding  efforts  and  contributions  to  25 
years  of  wildlife  restoration  in  the  United  States  were: 
United  States  Senator  A.  Willis  Roberston  of  \^irginia, 
who  introduced  the  Pittman-Rohertson  Act  in  the 
Mouse  of  Representatives  of  which  he  was  then  a mem- 
ber ; Carl  D.  Shoemaker  of  Winter  Park,  Fla.,  who  was 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Wildlife, 
1930-1948,  and  who  prepared  the  draft  of  the  original 
Ihttman-Robertson  Bill ; Dr,  Ira  N.  Gabrielson  of 
Vienna,  Va.,  president  of  the  Ahldlife  Management 
Institute,  who  was  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey,  1935-1940,  and  first  Director  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  1940-1946;  Albert  M.  Day  of  Harris- 
burg, Pa.,  Executive  Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  who  was  first  Chief  of  the  Branch  of 
Federal  Aid,  1938-1942;  Robert  M.  Rutherford  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  who  was  Chief  of  the  Branch  of 
Federal  Aid,  1941-1957 ; and  Egbert  C.  Hadley  of 
Middlebury,  Vt.,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Sport- 
ing Arms  and  Ammunition  Manufacturers  Institute, 
representing  the  industry. 

Linder  Secretary  of  the  Interior  James  K.  Carr  was 
]>rincipal  speaker  at  the  dinner  honoring  all  those  asso- 
ciated with  the  passage  and  implementation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Act  which  has  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  restoration  of  many  species 
of  wildlife  in  the  United  States  and  for  placing  wildlife 
management  on  a scientific  basis.  These  were  accom- 
plished l)y  providing  funds,  made  available  from  an 
excise  tax  on  the  manufacturer’s  price  on  sporting  arms 
and  ammunition,  to  the  states  for  effective  wildlife  re- 
search and  management  programs  and  for  the  purchase 


SILVER  ANNIVERSARY  of  the  signing  of  the  Pittman- 
Robertson  Act  was  commemorated  by  a dinner  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  recently,  Albert  M.  Day  (center).  Executive  Director, 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  is  given  a scroll  in  recognition 
and  appreciation  of  his  efforts  in  wildlife  restoration  in  Amer- 
ica, by  Frank  P.  Briggs,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Fish  and 
Wildlife,  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior.  At  left  is  C.  R. 
Gutermuth,  vice  president.  Wildlife  Management  Institute. 


and  development  of  land  and  water  areas  for  wildlife. 
A total  of  $220,000,000  has  been  apportioned  to  states 
and  territories  since  the  program  began,  and  the  states 
have  contributed  25  per  cent  or  more  of  the  costs  of 
their  wildlife  restoration  projects  from  their  regular 
funds. 

Legislation  providing  for  Federal  aid  for  the  restora- 
tion of  fish  was  passed  in  1950. 


There  Bs  No  Substitute  for  Conservation 


1 HE  job  of  selling  Conservation  is  a paradox — every- 
one is  for  it  but  in  kind  of  a negative  way.  Everybody 
believes  in  conservation ; nobody  is  against  it ; but 
everybody  expects  somebody  else  to  practice  it. 

Conservation  cannot  be  accomplished  as  an  annual 
Day  or  W eek  ; it  is  rather  a day  by  day  and  a generation 
to  generation  task  for  all.  The  processes  of  growing, 
harvesting,  and  using  are  constantly  changing.  Pioneer 
conditions  and  concepts  are  not  sufficient  for  modern 
living.  The  by-products  of  modern  living  have  or  soon 
will,  force  some  extreme  changes  of  managing  major 
resources. 

Water  lodged  in  a lowland  pothole  may  he  a nuisance 
to  a farmer,  but  it  has  potential  value  to  nourish  his 


crops,  a reserve  for  drought,  to  supply  the  air  with 
humidity  and  replenish  the  deep  reservoirs.  The  con- 
cern, interests  and  rights,  therefore,  of  both  the  indi- 
vidual landowner  and  the  whole  public  must  be  the  basis 
for  land  management  and  usage. 

These  are  not  abstract  propositions,  to  be  accepted 
or  ignored  l)y  people — they  are  fundamental  and  press- 
ing daily  events-  which  must  he  solved  by  responsible 
citizens.  It’s  not  a job  for  somebody  else — because 
somebody  else  is — YOU  and  ME. 

The  management  of  the  natural  resources  is  conserva- 
tion and  there  is  NO  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  CON- 
SERVATION.— Excerpts,  Alfred  L.  Nelson,  Editor, 
Minnesota  Conservation  Volunteer. 
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Something  New  in  Outdoor  Magazines 

“Should  We  Feed  the  Birds?"  'W  Blizzard  Can 
Panic  Anyone.”  “The  Ice  Fishing  Is  Fine."  "Can  We 
Grow  Enough  Timber?”  “There’s  a W’orld  of  Beauty 
in  Your  Back  Yard." 

These  are  titles  of  just  a few  of  the  exciting  articles 
that  will  appear  in  the  charter  issue  of  NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE,  a new,  high  quality,  color  magazine  for 
outdoor  enthusiasts  to  be  introduced  this  December  bv 
its  publisher,  the  National  Y’ildlife  Federation. 

Growing  for  over  a quarter  of  a century  and  the 
largest  private  conservation  organization  in  the  world, 
with  some  two  million  supporters,  the  National  Ydldlife 
Federation  has  long  been  known  as  a leader  in  the  field 
of  conservation  education.  Its  scholarship  and  fellow- 
ship program  for  deserving  college  students,  its  publi- 
cation of  the  respected  CONSERX  ATION  NEY  S 
and  CONSERVATION  REPORT  newsletters,  its 
sponsorship  of  National  Wildlife  Y’eek,  and  its  distri- 
bution of  conservation  literature  to  thousands  of  teach- 
ers, school  children  and  other  interested  citizens  have 
won  it  broad  support  from  the  American  public. 

Now  the  Federation  is  taking  what  it  feels  to  be  the 
next  logical  step  toward  getting  the  natural  resource 
conservation  message  across  to  more  people  and,  at  the 
same  time,  broadening  its  base  of  support.  Currently 
its  operations  are  financed  almost  entirely  I)y  contribu- 
tions made  in  return  for  the  colorful  Wildlife  Conser- 
vation Stamps  and  through  the  sale  of  nature-related 
merchandise  items. 

The  National  Wildlife  PYderation’s  new  magazine — 
a bimonthly  with  a minimum  of  48  pages — will  lie  sent 
only  to  Federation  associate  members.  This  is  a new 
arrangement  whereby,  for  the  first  time,  individuals 
can  join  the  Federation  simply  by  submitting  an  appli- 
cation together  with  the  $5-per-year  fee.  In  addition  to 
six  issues  of  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE,  associate 
members  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  purchase  out- 
standing new  nature  books  at  reduced  prices — the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Book  Service — and  will  receive  a num- 
bered membership  card,  an  art  print,  an  auto  decal, 
and  other  services. 

NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  will  be  a 48-page,  top- 
quality  magazine  on  an  8j4  hy  1 1 format,  with 

at  least  two  colors  used  throughout.  Sixteen  pages  of 
every  issue  will  feature  full  four-color  reproductions  of 
the  best  wildlife  color  photography  and  art  work  avail- 
able. Printing  will  be  done  by  the  . A.  Krueger 
Company  of  Milwaukee,  printers  of  such  well-known 
scenic  publications  as  Arizona  Highways,  New  Mexico 
magazine,  and  Ideals. 

Aimed  at  everv  American  interested  in  the  outdoors. 
NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  will  be  the  first  national 
cjuality  magazine  to  approach  the  subjects  of  recreation 
and  conservation  from  the  point  of  ^■iew  of  every 
citizen — men,  women,  youth  ; individuals  and  groups : 
interested  spectators  as  well  as  active  participants ; the 
back-yard  naturalist  of  the  city  and  suburb  as  much  as 
the  far-ranging  traveler  of  the  wildest  back  country. 


Federal-State  Fishing  Personnel 
Meets  at  Bellefonte 

Public  fishing  water .s  in  I ’enn.'vlvani.a  were  >tucked 
witli  2,8vI5,400  legal  size  trout  during  1462.  d he  infor- 
mation was  released  following  a joint  meeting  of  h'ed- 
eral  and  State  fishery  personnel.  The  trout  ^tocked  in 
Commonwealth  waters  included  2,166,900  from  the 
state  fish  hatcheries,  and  459,728  from  h'ederal  hatch- 
eries located  at  Lamar,  Pa.,  and  Bowden  and  Leetown 
in  W est  \"irginia.  In  addition,  the  Federal  government 
also  stocked  208,772  trout  in  Allegheny  National  I'orot 
ami  several  other  Federal  areas  which  are  not  included 
in  the  cooperative  program, 

The  Bellefonte  meeting,  according  to  .\lbert  M.  1 )a\ , 
executive  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fi.-h  Commis- 
sion, was  held  to  provide  F'ederal  and  State  fi.'h  agenc\- 
personnel  the  opportunity  to  compare  the  results  of  the 
first  year  of  the  F'ederal-State  coojterative  trout  stock- 
ing program  in  Pennsylvania. 

George  Balzer  of  the  L7  S.  F'ish  and  Wildlife  Ser\- 
ice,  Boston,  served  as  moderator  of  the  meeting.  Repre- 
sentatives of  both  agencies  expressed  satisfaction  with 
the  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  that  prevailed  during  the 
first  year  of  the  program. 

In  addition  to  the  stocking  of  trout,  the  cooperative 
agreement  includes  biological  surveys  of  publiclv-owned 
or  controlled  trout  waters.  A rej)ort  of  this  work- 
showed  that  thirty-eight  trout  streams  were  sampled  to 
determine  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  streams.  Thi> 
capacity  is  expressed  in  pounds  of  fish  per  acre.  The 
sampling  included  the  gathering  of  chemical  and  other 
data.  These  surveys  are  being  continued  jointlv  b\- 
F'ederal  and  State  biologists. 

The  most  significant  finding  has  been  that  a majoritv 
of  streams  studied  carried  good  populations  of  native 
trout  which  are  capable  of  pro\iding  recreation  for 
many  anglers,  even  late  in  the  fishing  season.  It  wa> 
found  that  returns  to  the  angler  of  hatcher\-  trout 
planted  in  accessible,  large  streams  located  near  urban 
centers  were  very  high,  thus  suggesting  that  ])l;mting> 
of  this  type  are  better  utilized  by  the  angler',  than  trout 
plantings  in  the  smaller,  he;ulw;iter  streams. 


.-\  few  familiar  contributors  to  the  first  issue  will  be 
outdoor  writers  Mel  Ellis.  Ken  W'tirner  and  Dick  Kirk- 
patrick, and  photogra[)hers  Winston  Pope,  ( V.zie  ,8weet, 
George  Laycock,  Leonard  Lee  Rue,  111,  Karl  .Mas- 
lowski,  and  Mrs.  iMyrtle  W algreen,  F'P.8.\,  Each  is'iie 
will  fetiture  ;i  W'ashington,  D.  G..  colttmn  edited  b\-  the 
F'ederation’s  conservation  education  chief,  l.otiis  ,s 
Clajiper.  Spaced  among  the  major  articles  in  each  issiu' 
will  l)e  ])ages  of  color  art,  jihotograiihs,  short  items 
and  fun  pages  for  the  youngsters. 

Details  on  associate  membership  in  the  N;ition;il 
W’ildlife  F'ederation  may  be  obtained  b\-  writing  to; 
Magazine,  1412  Sixteenth  Street.  N.W..  Washington 
6,  D.  C. 
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By  ED  KOCH 

We  BOTH  grew  up  in  the  same  town  of  Carlisle  although  1 
had  a head  start  on  the  second  party  of  this  story.  Afy  interest, 
of  course,  has  always  been  in  the  artificial  fly,  whereas  the  other 
individual  was  concerned  with  the  real  thing.  The  individual  in 
question  lived  in  the  LeTort,  a iO-foot  wide  limestone  stream, 
and  until  this  day  neither  of  us  was  aware  of  the  other. 

1 operate  a fishing  tackle  and  fly  tying  shop  in  Carlisle.  Every 
weekend  of  the  Pennsylvania  trout  season  we  cater  to  fly-fisher- 
men from  ^Michigan,  N'irginia,  iilaryland,  \\'est  A-^irginia,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,,  Ohio,  Delaware,  Xew  Jersey,  New  York  and 
other  parts  of  Pennsylvania.  They  come  to  enjoy  the  challenge 
of  the  elusive  brown  and  brook  trout  of  the  now  famous  LeTort. 
The  weekend  of  August  11  had  started  as  usual  for  us;  we  had 
fishermen  in  from  A^irginia,  AA'ashington,  Ohio,  Pittsburgh  and 
Philadelphia.  My  partner,  Ed  Shenk,  spent  the  morning  on  the 
stream  and  released  eleven  trout  up  to  16  inches  long  and  came 
back  to  the  shop  stammering  and  stuttering  about  the  monster 
he  hooked  and  lost  in  the  wooded  section  of  the  LeTort  above 
Charlie  Ffix's  meadow. 

It  was  my  turn  on  Saturday  evening  and  I hooked  and  re- 
leased several  trout  that  were  gorging  themselves  on  a hatch 
of  flying  ants  that  appeared  on  the  stream  about  two  hours  be- 
fore dusk.  The  hatch  lasted  until  dark.  .All  of  the  visiting  anglers 
had  chance  after  chance  at  rising  trout  that  were  feeding  on  the 
tasty  morsels.  .Several  respectable  trout  were  taken  on  minute 
dubbed  fur  ants,  size  22  and  24,  no  larger  than  a tick. 

Plans  were  made  to  fish  with  the  Ohio  and  Philadelphia  boys 
the  following  morning  and  I drove  to  Charlie  Fox's  meadow 
about  five  minutes  of  seven.  The  sun  was  shining  brilliantly  and 
tbc  sky  above  was  a cloudless,  robin’s  egg  blue.  They  were  just 
rolling  out  of  their  sleeping  bags,  stretching,  yawning  and  shak- 
ing the  heavy  morning  dew  from  their  ponchos.  We  traded  trout 
talk  for  a few  minutes  while  I put  my  rod  to,gether,  slipped  into 
my  waders  and  moved  upstream  in  hopes  of  finding  Ed's  big 
trout  or  one  like  it. 

I began  casting  at  the  hath  tub  and  worked  my  way  up  through 
the  "barnyard  meadow"  that  looked  the  picture  of  an  English 
Chalk  stream.  Successful  fishing  here  requires  casting  a long 
line  with  a fourteen-foot  leader,  and  you  must  search  each  bank 


in  order  to  locate  early  morning  feeders  that  might  still  be 
working  there.  Using  one  of  Ed  Shenk's  LeTort  crickets,  a 
black  deer  imitation  of  the  jumper,  I had  several  fish  come  up, 
inspect  my  fly  and  drop  down  as  though  it  were  sprayed  with 
"fish  repellent." 

AVorking  around  the  bend  of  the  “barnyard  meadow"  and 
starting  up  the  straight  stretch  along  the  railroad  tracks  I made 
a dozen  or  more  casts  with  no  results.  I had  the  feeling  at  this 
moment  that  the  stream  was  as  empty  as  a hatchery  truck  in 
December.  Reeling  in  line  I started  upstream  checking  the  water. 
Suddenly  1 stopped  ! Lying  out  in  the  open  on  top  of  a depression 
in  the  cress  was  the  biggest  trout  I ever  laid  eyes  on.  Its  back 
was  almost  out  of  the  water.  A shiver  ran  up  my  spine  and  the 
hair  on  the  back  of  my  neck  stood  cut  like  the  hackles  of  a 
fighting  cock. 

Dropping  to  my  'knees  I cut  my  leader  in  half  and  fumbled 
with  my  fly,  trying  to  keep  one  eye  on  the  clinch  knot  I was 
tying  and  the  other  on  my  trout.  After  what  seemed  to  me  like 
an  eternity,  the  fly  was  on  and  the  trout  was  still  feeding. 
Crouched  on  my  knees  I began  working  out  line  to  gauge  the 
e.xact  distance  between  that  log-like  lunker  and  myself.  I thought 
to  myself,  "brother,  you’re  feeling  like  a condemned  man  eating 
his  last  meal."  Aly  first  cast  fell  lightly  on  the  water,  in  front  of 
and  slightly  to  the  left  of  the  trout.  The  float  was  perfect,  but 
I might  as  well  have  been  fishing  with  an  invisible  fly — the 
monster  never  moved.  Casts  number  two  and  three  were  iden- 
tical, and  1 began  to  worry.  I thought  every  minute  this  dream 
fish  was  going  to  drop  down  beneath  the  cress  and  disappear. 

Certain  that  every  cast  was  going  to  be  my  last  I decided  to 
place  tbe  fourth  one  on  the  far  side  of  the  trout,  shooting 
enough  line  to  drop  the  fly  in  front  of  the  brownie  and  keeping 
the  leader  on  the  far  side  so  that  it  would  not  float  over  its 
back  at  any  time.  After  three  or  four  false  casts  I shot  tbe  line 
forward,  releasing  it  high  in  the  air  at  about  ten  o’clock.  The 
loop  turned  over  neatly,  the  cricket  hit  the  water  barely  making 
a ripple  and  the  leader  fell  six  or  eight  inches  on  the  far  side 
of  the  brown. 

Tbe  current  moved  the  fly  slowly  and  deliberately  toward 
the  feeding  brute.  I mended  line,  preparing  for  the  strike  that  I 
had  pictured  over  and  over  again  in  my  mind  the  past  seventeen 
years  I would  someday  make  on  a trophy  trout.  The  cricket 
drifted  directly  over  its  nose  and  I saw  the  head  turn  slightly  to 
the  right,  the  mammoth  jaws  open  and  produce  a quiet  “slurp" 
that  inhaled  the  fly  ever  so  gently.  1 tried  to  pause  for  a few 
seconds  while  the  trout  submerged  with  the  fly,  then  slowly  but 
forcefully  raised  the  tip  of  the  light  rod  and  drove  the  hook  home. 

F'or  a few  moments  nothing  bapi)ened. 

Then  slowly  and  surely  it  turned  and  headed  down  stream 
|)lowing  through  the  cress,  tail  thrashing  the  water.  The  big 
brownie  Irore  for  the  hottom  with  a weight  that  seemed  un- 
believable for  a trout  in  a stream  this  size.  1 pumped  it  up  and 
it  would  dive  down,  time  after  time,  until  some  twenty-five  min- 
utes later  I turned  it  up  stream  toward  a break  in  the  grass.  I 
found  myself  waist  deep  in  water.  The  net  was  placed  and 
slowly  the  trout  drifted  back,  tail  first  into  the  net.  AAuth  one- 
third  of  the  trophy  in  the  net  I heaved  trout,  net  and  all  about 
fifteen  feet  back  in  the  meadow. 

The  fish  was  mine  1 

The  rest  was  ritual,  ordeal  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it. 
We  measured  her,  a beautiful  female  at  27l4",  weighed  her  on 
the  De-Liar  at  9J/2  pounds  and  shot  four  rolls  of  film  along  the 
hanks  of  the  LeTort  and  in  Charlie  Fox’s  meadow.  There  was 
e.xcitement,  back  slapping,  handshaking  and  story  telling,  the 
like  of  which  I had  never  seen.  As  Charlie  F'ox  and  Ed  Shenk 
said  as  they  shook  my  hand  and  congratulated  me,  “Ed,  boy, 
this  is  it,  that’s  a Once-in-a-Lifetime-Trout." 

I believed  them ! 
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Scoutmaster— Special  Fish  Warden 
Receives  Coveted  Hornaday  Award 

At  a campfire  ceremony  deep  in  the  Allegheny  Xa- 
tional  Forest,  a Pittsburgh  Boy  Scout  troop  and  it^ 
Scoutmaster  received  Scouting's  highest  award  for  serv- 
ice to  conservation.  Roger  Latham.  Outdoor  Ifditor  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Press,  presented  The  \\hlliam  F.  Florn- 
aday  Award  for  distinguished  service  to  conservation 
by  a Scout  unit  to  Troop  230,  i\It.  Lebanon,  Pa. 

In  a special  announcement.  John  i\L  Phillips,  Jr.,  son 
of  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  greatest  conservationists,  pre- 
sented to  Scoutmaster  Ralph  W.  Abele  of  Troop  230. 
the  Hornaday  Medal  for  Distinguished  Service  to  Con- 
servation by  an  individual  associated  with  Bov  Scouts 
of  America.  It  marked  the  first  time  in  the  50-vear  his- 
tory of  Allegheny  Council,  BSA,  that  the  famous  medal 
had  been  presented. 

During  the  past  three  years.  Scoutmaster  Ahele  has 
led  his  troop  of  boys,  sponsored  by  the  iMt.  Lehanon 
Presbyterian  Church,  on  an  impressive  series  of  con- 
servation exercises.  Numerous  trips  were  made  to  north- 
ern tier  counties  during  the  winter  months  to  feed 
starving  wildlife.  Other  excursions  involved  the  con- 
struction of  devices  in  stream  beds  to  speed  the  flow  of 
water  and  improve  habitat  for  game  fish.  Still  other 
trips  taught  the  boys  how  to  live  off  the  land  with  no 
other  provision  than  a small  amount  of  salt. 

The  Unit  Award  cited  the  large  numher  of  scouts  in 
the  troop  who  had  won  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission’s Conservation  Award  by  successfully  com- 
pleting requirements  for  merit  badges  in  wildlife  and 
soil  and  water  conservation. 

Abele  was  singled  out  for  his  outstanding  perform- 
ance as  a Scout  Leader  in  the  field  of  Conservation  and 
for  his  work  as  Project  Chief  on  Allegheny  Council’s 
Conservation  Committee.  Under  his  direction,  the  com- 
mittee is  developing  a comprehensive  conservation  pro- 
gram for  the  10,000  acres  of  Council-owned  lands  in 
western  Pennsylvania  and  northern  West  A^irginia. 
Abele  is  a Special  \\’arden  for  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  and  has  acted  as  liaison  between  sports- 
men’s clubs  and  Game  and  Fish  Commission  officials 
in  winter  feeding  and  stream  improvement  projects. 

The  Hornaday  Azuard  zcas  established  Ijy  the  Xeie  York 
Zoological  Society  in  honor  of  its  first  Director,  Dr.  William  T. 
Hornaday.  Hornaday  zvas  one  of  America's  staunchest  pioneers 
for  conservation  of  natural  resources,  and  early  in  this  century, 
zvith  the  help  of  John  .1/.  Phillips  of  Pittsburgh  and  President 
Theodore  Rooscz'clt,  launched  tnueh  of  the  legislation  that 
saved  the  bison,  migratory  birds  and  much  of  our  forest  land 
from  destruction  and  extinction. 


District  Warden  Clifton  Iman  (Butler  and  Beaver)  got  a note 

from  Doug  Leith.  Butler,  Pa "to  say  thanks  to  the  Fish 

Commission  for  the  wonderful  fishing  I have  enjoyed  since  the 
streams  were  stocked  the  second  time.  I had  some  fine  dry  fly 
and  nymph  fishing  for  about  a month  following  the  latter  stock- 
ings and  would  like  to  commend  you  and  the  Commission  for  a 
job  well  done.  The  trout  placed  in  Little  Creek  were  especially 
nice  and  I had  a ball  down  there  on  several  occasions.  Bear 
Creek  also  furnished  some  really  good  dry  fly  evenings." 


SCOUTING'S  HIGHEST  HONOR,  the  William  T.  Hornaday 
Award,  is  being  presented  to  (right)  Scoutmaster  Ralph  W. 
Abele  of  Troop  230,  Mt.  Lebanon,  Pa.,  by  John  M.  Phillips,  Jr., 
son  of  one  of  Pennsylvania's  finest  conservationists.  The  award 
this  year  went  to  Abele,  another  great  conservationist  who  also 
serves  as  a special  fish  warden  for  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission. — Newman  Schmidt  Photo. 


STREAM  NOTES 

I checked  C.  H.  Hanneman,  Callery.  Pa.,  h.-ihing  at  (Hade 
Run  Lake  during  July  and  he  had  one  northern  pike  inches 
long  and  a catfish  20  inches.  He  had  lost  two  other  northerns. 

— District  Warden  Clifton  Iman  (Butler  and  Beaver). 

# 

Alyron  Bortz,  of  Stoneboro,  Pa.,  has  a small  halt-acre  farm 
pond  with  some  largemouth  bass  in  it.  This  past  spring  he  got 
two  dozen  ducklings  and  put  them  on  the  pond.  Half  of  them 
disappeared.  He  later  found  the  bass  had  eaten  the  ducks.  Now  . 
the  survivors  are  nearly  full  grown  and  they  refuse  to  sw  im  on 
the  pond.  They  puddle  in  the  shallow  water  but  if  startled,  will 
immediately  heat  it  back  to  shore.  If  chased,  tlie\-  will  go  around 
the  pond  but  will  not  cross  it  in  the  deep  water.  Those  big, 
bad  bass  aren’t  going  to  get  them  like  they  got  their  relatiws 
. . . not  if  they  can  hel])  it! — District  Warden  Richard  Abplanalp 
( Mercer-Law  rence ) . 


# 

On  July  28,  while  on  motorboat  patrol  with  District  Warden 
Tony  Uiscavage  (.Armstrong)  on  the  .Mlegheny  River,  the 
lock  master  at  Lock  Xo.  7,  Kittanning,  told  the  following  stor\. 
. . . The  week  before,  the  lock  attendants  noticed  a mother 
wood  duck  with  five  young  swimming  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
lock  gates  below  the  dam.  Within  the  next  few  da\s  three  of 
the  youngsters  disappeared  and  were  a'sumed  victims  of  mus- 
kellunge.  On  July  25  the  mother  duck  and  the  two  young,  still 
unable  to  fly,  swam  into  the  lock  : the  g.ates  w ere  closed,  the 
water  level  raised  and  the  upper  gates  opened.  .Mother  duck 
and  young  swam  out.  first  case  on  record  of  duck  "locking" 
through! — District  Warden  Stanley  Paylakovich  ( Allegheny). 
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BIG  WILLOW-LEAF-type  spinner  is  tops 

1-  for  a spinner  and  fly  combination  for 
muskellunge. 

COMMENCE  TYING  long  strands  of 

2-  wool  yarn,  floss  and  tinsel  to  the  shank 
of  hook.  Hook  size  is  7/0. 


2 


2 WIND  BODY  material  in  place  and  rib 
with  tinsel. 

SELECT  longest  bucktail  or  polar  bear 
4—  hair  available.  Polar  bear  nearly  six 
inches  in  length  is  used  here. 


CUT  A BUNDLE  of  hair.  Hold  it  on  top 
5-  of  shank  near  eye  of  hook  and  wrap  ty- 
ing thread  over  this  material. 

USE  ALTERNATING  COLORS  of  hair 
to  give  a striped  effect. 


-j  LACQUER  the  root  of  the  wings  to  hold 
them  firmly  in  place. 

g_  BIND  THE  WINGS  tightly,  then  add 
Jungle  Cock  feathers  for  the  cheek. 


TIE  IN  bundles  of  fibers  from  a large 
9—  saddle  hackle.  Red  is  a good  color  to 
represent  GILLS  on  this  fly. 

COMPLETED  MUSKY  FLY.  Sure  looks 
BIG  but  it's  DEADLY! 


THE  MUSKY  FLY 

By  DON  SHINER 

Sunrise  is  the  magical  hour  for  musky  fishing.  As  the 
glimmering  rays  of  the  sun  filter  through  the  haze  on  the 
horizon,  though  still  too  dark  to  see  how  to  tie  a knot  in  the 
fishing  line,  this  is  the  hour  when  big  muskies  prowl ! Like 
tigers  waiting  in  ambush,  the  big  brutes  slam  into  fat  chubs 
that  waltz  their  morning  stroll  through  the  park  weeds,  or  into 
frogs  that  yawn  from  a night  of  slumber  on  top  the  lily  pads. 

Frequently  the  object  that  sparkles  a peek  of  midday  below, 
tantalizing  the  muskies  into  rushing  in  for  breakfast,  is  a color- 
ful bucktail  fly  and  silver  spinner  that  is  retrieved  ever  so 
expertly  by  an  angler.  Truly,  the  episode  that  follows  is  an 
electrifying  moment  for  fish  and  fisherman  alike ! 

A search  of  the  records  indicates  that  more  muskies  are 
caught  each  year  with  a spinner  and  fly,  than  with  perhaps 
all  other  lures,  including  the  much  favored  spoon  and  plug 
that  kicks  up  a healthy  rumpus  top  side.  The  spinner  and  fly, 
however,  can  not  be  midget  in  size.  It  must  be  huge — eight  to 
twelve  inches  in  length — to  give  visions  of  a suitable  sunrise 
breakfast. 

So,  this  month,  in  TACKLE  TIPS,  we  would  like  to  present 
the  klusky  Fly,  and  illustrate  how  the  most  inexperienced 
fly  tyer  can  bundle  the  feathers  and  be  off  on  the  trail  of  this 
king-size  pike. 

As  one  would  suspect,  this  giant  bucktail  is  fashioned  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  ordinary  trout  streamers.  Only  in 
size  do  they  differ.  Whereas  a No.  6 or  8 hook  is  adequate 
for  trout,  a whopping  big  7/0  or  6/0  hook  is  a must  for  the 
husky  musky. 

Steps  involved  in  fashioning  this  lure  begin  with  winding  yarn 
and  tinsel  around  the  hook  shank  to  build  the  body.  Next, 
bunches  of  polar  bear  hair,  measuring  five  to  six  inches  in 
length,  are  tied  to  the  shank  behind  the  eye  of  the  hook. 
Lacquer  the  roots  of  these  wings  to  hold  them  firmly  in  place. 
Finally,  add  a Jungle  Cock  cheek,  contrasting  material  for  a 
throat,  and  the  fly  is  complete. 

The  “willow  leaf’  design  spinner  is  the  style  most  advised 
for  muskies.  This  style  blade  is  more  impressionistic  of  a 
dashing  minnow.  A two  and  a half-inch  blade  is  not  too  long. 
Select  one  of  silver  or  one  of  gold. 

This  fly  offers  a change  of  pace  after  tying  tiny  trout  flies. 
Indeed,  it  is  almost  a radical  departure,  for  the  giant  hook 
and  pounds  of  material  provoke  thoughts  of  fishing  for  whales. 
But  a m.usky  is  a whale  of  a fish  on  anyone’s  casting  line. 

The  pattern  Musky  Fly  being  tied  here  is  as  follows ; 

Hook — 7/0,  6x  long  shank,  ringed  eye. 

Body — Wool  yarn,  topped  with  yellow  floss  and  tinsel. 

Wings — White  and  green  polar  bear  hair. 

Cheek — Jungle  Cock. 

Throat — Red  saddle  hackle  fibers. 


The  Butler  City  Hunting  and  Fishing  Club  has  receuth'  is- 
sued its  1962  handbook.  The  booklet  is  jammed  with  hunting, 
angling  tips,  regulations,  the  accomplishments  and  aims  of  the 
club  along  with  the  club  and  other  officials  directory.  It  is  a fine 
booklet  and  the  club  is  commended  for  its  issue. 


The  hook  when  not 

IN  USE  WAS  LASHED  TIGHT 
TO  KEEP  IT  SPRINGY. 


PEG  TO  KEEP  ITOPEN  . 


l^autU 

The  Indian  Was  a Master 

I think  of  the  patient  Indian  of  long  ago  who  caught  his  fish 
on  a hook  fashioned  from  a piece  of  wood  attached  to  a line  made 
of  the  inner  bark  of  cedar  trees.  The  Indian  was  a master  at  using 
wood  for  many  articles.  It  was  no  trouble  for  him  to  make  a 
hook  that  would  catch  fish. 

Hooks  were  made  from  various  types  of  wood,  but  the  best 
ones  were  fashioned  from  fir.  A large  branch  was  shaped  by 
constant  rubbing  with  a piece  of  bone.  When  the  wood  was 
smoothed  to  the  desired  thickness  it  was  cut  to  a length  of  15 
inches  and  the  cut  piece  wrapped  in  a thick  bundle  of  wild 
grasses  and  buried  in  the  hot  ashes  from  a fire,  where  it  re- 
mained for  hours  to  receive  a good  steaming.  Then  the  wood 
was  ready  to  be  bent  into  shape. 

W’hen  the  hook  was  formed  it  was  firmly  hound  to  prevent 
spring-back  and  hung  up  and  left  to  dry  in  the  sun.  .\fter  the 
hook  was  thoroughly  seasoned  it  was  rubbed  with  hot  hear  fat 
and  pitch  to  waterproof  it  and  prevent  it  from  becoming  soft 
in  the  water.  The  barb  for  the  hook  was  made  of  hone  an  1 
lashed  to  hook  with  a fine  thong  of  buckskin. 

The  Indians  made  their  lines  from  the  inner  thread-like  bark 
of  red  cedar,  which  was  pounded  until  it  formed  a sticky  tlo.'s- 
like  pulp  and  then  rolled  on  a flat  stone  witli  the  palm  of  the 
hand  until  the  thread  was  spun.  Then,  by  twisting  these  thread- 
together,  a line  was  formed  and  fastetied  to  the  hook. — Utc.ni 
Fcnficld  Fox. 
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By  H.  R.  WAMBOLD 

Shooting  into  water  presents  the  problem  of  light  refraction 
to  the  bow  angler.  The  ability  of  water  to  bend  and  distort  the 
appearance  and  the  true  location  of  any  object  within  it,  de- 
mands correction  for  this  phenomenon. 

,V  simple  experiment  to  illustrate  this  oddity  can  be  made  by 
taking  a pole  or  stick  about  one  foot  longer  than  a given  depth 
of  water,  and  sticking  it  down  into  the  bottom  in  a vertical 
position.  With  a foot  protruding  above  the  water  line  and  tlie 
water  clear  enough  to  permit  seeing  tlie  part  under  the  water, 
sight  it  from  various  angles  and  positions.  You  will  find  that 
the  part  under  water  seems  to  bend  at  an  angle.  If  you  were  to 
believe  what  you  apparently  see,  the  lower  end  of  this  stick 
would  be  at  a completely  different  place  than  it  actually  is ! 

The  depth  of  the  water  plus  the  position  of  available  light 
overhead  together  with  the  angle  at  which  you  view  the  object 
under  water  regulate  the  amount  of  light  refraction. 

Under  I To  ter  Pish  Deeepfion 

\ fish  sighted  swimming  several  feet  under  water  requires 
that  the  bow  angler  compensate  for  the  optical  illusion  in  order 
to  make  a hit. 

At  times  it  means  that  you  actually  have  to  shoot  behind  the 
fish  at  it  appears  to  be  in  the  water  in  order  to  make  a hit. 
Should  the  direction  of  the  fish  be  the  opposite  you  would  have 
to  shoot  ahead  in  order  to  put  your  arrow  where  it  counts. 

There  is,  however,  a maximum  depth  to  which  you  can  expect 
your  arrow  to  penetrate  and  still  be  effective.  Several  factors 
control  this  depth  medium  . . . w'eight  of  the  bow,  type  of  arrow, 
and  the  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  water  where  you 
intend  your  arrow  to  enter.  Attempting  to  shoot  beyond  this 
depth  will  result  in  your  arrow  yawing  and  missing  its  mark. 

Under  Jl^afer  Shots 

Although  getting  a shot  at  carp  when  they  are  rolling  on  top 
provides  top  shooting  fun,  and  tests  your  ability  to  make  a 
tpiick  and  accurate  placement  of  your  arrow,  there  are  times 
when  such  action  does  not  present  itself. 

Cruising  fish  offer  good  shooting  if  you  find  a good  spot  and 
w'ait  and  watch  for  them  to  pass  by.  Having  a fair  estimation 
of  the  depth  of  the  water  in  such  a location  is  a big  help.  Pick- 
ing a rock  or  twig  on  the  bottom  as  a guide  in  judging  how 
deep  the  fish  is  when  passing  helps  in  counteracting  the  light 
refraction  problem. 

Taking  fish  in  this  manner  is  best  from  a boat.  Moving 
slowly  so  that  you  can  spot  the  fish  ahead  of  you,  it  is  possible 
to  maneuver  the  boat  closer  before  shooting. 

Wearing  a pair  of  polarized  sun  glasses  will  enable  you  to 
filter  a lot  of  the  light  rays  when  looking  into  the  water,  and 
reduce  the  amount  of  light  refraction  considerably.  Such  glasses 
also  help  to  see  deeper  into  the  water  and  spot  the  fish  easier. 

Indian  summer  carp  bow  angling,  although  not  featuring  the 
splashing  action  of  the  spawning  run,  can  produce  top  shooting 
fun  if  you  get  into  the  coves  and  hunt  for  them  in  the  mud  flats. 
Two  men  working  together  in  a boat  can  take  turns  at  the  oars 
while  the  other  rides  in  the  bow  looking  for  the  fish.  Most  carp 
you  spot  at  this  time  are  usually  nice  ones. 


The  foot  that  is  familiar  zvHh  the  grass  belongs  usually  to  the 
man  of  a lighter  heart  than  he  zvhose  soles  seldom  zvander 
from  the  paz'cment. 


AUTHOR  WITH  an  early  morning  ten-pounder  taken  shortly 
after  daybreak  as  it  cruised  along  the  shore  line.  Reel  being 
used  is  a center  shot  type,  bow  is  a 60-lb.  H.  Hill  recurve 
fishing  arrow  of  fiberglass,  fishing  head  is  a Ben  Pierson  single 
folding  barb. 

Catching  a big  muskie  is  a “once  in  a lifetime”  event  for  most 
fishermen ; but  P>ill  Morris  of  Chestnut  Street,  Collegeville, 
doesn't  rate  in  that  category.  The  third  week  in  July,  Bill  pulled 
his  fourth  muskellunge  for  this  year  from  the  old  Perkiomen 
Creek.  Like  the  other  three,  this  one  was  caught  in  the  Perki- 
omenville  Dam  below  the  big  Suburban  Water  Co.  reservoir. 
By  the  way,  all  the  muskies  in  the  old  Perky  come  from  the 
Suburban  Water  Co.  reservoir  where  they  were  stocked  about 
four  years  ago.  Bill’s  muskie  last  week  was  36  inches  long 
and  weighed  13  lbs. 

Bruce  Shupe,  12-year-oId  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Shupe, 
Visitation  Road,  Lower  Providence  Tw]).,  landed  a 21j4-inch 
largemouth  bass  in  the  Skippack  Creek  near  his  home  the  last 
week  in  July.  Bruce  had  previously  caught  a 20^-inch  bass  in, 
the  Perky  near  Areola.  These  two  whoppers  plus  three  big; 
bass  that  his  Dad  (Howard)  caught,  made  five  big  bass,  all  over 
19  inches,  that  the  two  Shupes  (father  and  son)  have  caught' 
thus  far  this  season. — Jay  Hozvard  in  the  Sportscastcr,  Perki- 
omcn  Valley  Sportsmen’s  Assoc. 


1 feel  the  pulse  of  nature  beat ; 

The  urge  to  wander,  very  sweet; 
iVhere  leaz'es  arc  carpets  for  my  feet, — 
'Tis  autumn,  once  again! 
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One  for  the  bucket. 


A large  measure  of  patience. 


Optimist  Club  of  Harrisburg— 
Fishing  Project  1962 

As  111  mail}'  years  past  the  hshmii  proji-it  was  aaaiii  a •'Uerr-' , 
During  tliis  summer,  in  the  slion  p.-riu  1 ut  two  ni'intli',  uver 
800  boys  and  girls  were  registered  and  spent  many  linur-  Tik-'- 
day  evenings  and  Saturday  mornings  enjoying  theniselies  with 
rod  and  reel,  bamboo  pole,  hand  line  or  what  have  you,  'I'hi-, 
project  affords  an  opportunity  to  many  children  not  only  to  tish 
but  to  learn  the  types  of  fish  and  above  all  to  jiractice  sports- 
manship. 

Alany  species  of  fisli  were  caught  including  black  bass,  calico 
bass,  carp,  catfish,  sunfish  and  perch.  The  largest  fish  taken 
this  year  was  a 22k2-inch  catfish,  but  to  many  of  the  smaller 
anglers  size  means  nothing  compared  to  the  thrill  of  landing 
any  fish. 

The  club  thanks  the  City  of  Harrisburg  for  its  cooperation 
and  in  particular  the  recreation  bureau  which  helped  in  so  many 
ways.  Each  and  every  member  of  the  Optimist  Club  derives  a 
feeling  of  satisfaction  out  of  this  program  knowing  the  project 
here  has  had  the  eft'ect  of  starting  others  in  distant  cities. 

The  Harrisburg  Optimist  Club  always  appreciates  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  able  to  participate  in  bringing  this  program  to 
the  children  of  the  greater  Harrisburg  area. 


Swing  and  follow  through. 


BIG  BROWN  caught  by  15-year-old  Dennis  Snyder,  Windsor, 
R.  D.  1,  in  Fishing  Creek  below  Windsor.  The  22-inch  fish  was 
caught  on  an  imitation  rubber  worm.  With  the  successful 
angler  are  his  nephews  Bill  Snyder  (left),  12,  and  Dave  Snyder, 
8. — York  Gazette  & Daily  photo. 
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Dear  Sir  : 


My  husband  and  son  are  good  sportsmen,  have  had  many 
nice  fishing  and  hunting  trips  in  Cameron  County.  Just  a year 
ago,  my  husband  caught  two  legal  bass  on  an  artificial  lure, 
two  at  one  time.  This  year,  fishing  the  same  area  in  almost  the 
same  spot,  my  son  caught  two  legal  bass  at  one  time  on  the 
same  artificial  lure. 

Respectfully, 

Mrs.  Everett  Williams 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Lead  us  to  the  spot,  madam! 


“ Indian-giver”  goes  back  to  colonial  times.  In  those  days  the 
Indians  apparently  c.rpected  an  equivalent  for  a gift  and  if  they 
did  not  get  one  they  demanded  the  return  of  the  gift. 


Bradford  Era  Photo 


BIGGEST  FISH  HONORS  went  to  Kathy  Kleinberger,  5,  of 
West  Branch,  Pa.,  for  the  20-inch  sucker  she  caught  at  the 
annual  Bradford  Sportsmen's  Club  Kid's  Fish  Pond  contest 
held  in  Interstate  Parkway.  In  the  background  are  some  of 
the  2,000  youngsters  attending  the  angling  classic. 


By  CARSTEN  AHRENS 


Now  that  migration  time  is  here  and  our  feathered 
friends  are  all  up  in  the  air,  let’s  contemplate  in  this 
quiz  some  of  them  that  used  to  sing,  squawk,  yell,  or 
squeak  in  or  owr  the  bullrushes. 

(9  or  10  right:  MERITORIOUS.  7 or  8:  MEDI- 
OCRE. 5 or  6:  MY  GOODNESS!) 


1.  Rail 


1.  Flycatcher 
,1.  Crane 
4.  Crow 


5.  Killdeer 

6.  Hawk 


7.  Swallow 


8.  Kingfisher 


9.  Lark 


10.  Flicker 


A lot  of  these  helped  to  make 
Abe  Lincoln  famous. 

B.  The  sovereign  of  all  anglers. 

C.  Any  old  silent  movie. 

D.  Regardless  of  whether  you  like 
your  lures  wet  or  dry,  you’d 
hate  to  have  this  one  hanging 
around. 

E.  This  one  makes  a mouthful. 

F.  What  your  wife  may  call  your 
fishing  trip. 

G.  To  do  this  requires  a weapon, 
license,  usually  some  patience, 
exertion,  and  skill.  Better  wear 
something  red. 

H.  Don't  do  this  with  the  trout 
you’ve  caught  or  you’ll  run 
afoul  of  the  law. 

What  you  and  your  car  need 
on  some  of  those  bottomless 
back  reads. 

One  of  a tribe  of  Indians  . . . 
a constellation  that’s  hard  to 


I. 


J. 


see  up  North 
rooster. 


song  of  a 


•01  3 
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CLIP  HERE  FOR  46-MAP  HUNTING  SEASON  SPECIAL 


Send  me  immediately  postage-paid  THE  HUNTING  SEASON  MAPS  SPECIAL 

Enclosed  is  $5.20  (includes  Pa.  Sales  Tax) 


To: 


Name 


Address 


Town 


Make  check  or  money  order  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission 

Mail  to— PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 
HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Cash  sent  at  your  own  risk.  STAMPS  NOT  ACCEPTABLE. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


An  All-Season  Hnnting-Angling  Guide  for  Only  $5.00! 

WITH  THIS 


HUNTING  SEASON 

SPECIAL! 


Pennsylvania  Waters-Highway  Maps 

All  Counties  Except  Philadelphia 

Straight-as-a-Bullet 
Guides  to  Familiar  and 
Off-Beat  Game  Trails 

or 

Late  Season  Angling 


46  MAPS 

For  Only  $500  Full  Set 

Plus  4 per  cent  Pennsylvania  Sales  Tax . . . 

We  Pay  the  Postage 

If  Purchased  Singly  the  Set 
Costs  You  $18.95 

Yon  Save  $13.95  With  This  Offer 


Send  Hunting  Season  Map  SPECIAL  ORDER  BLANK  on  Page  24  Opposite 


[D^utnlng  z^oint 


This  issue  of  the  ANGLER  contains  a sum- 
mary of  the  work  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1962.  It 
outlines  in  considerable  detail  the  pattern  of  ad- 
ministration and  the  numerous  accomplishments. 
It  points  up  the  difficult  situation  in  which  the 
Commission  finds  itself  in  the  face  of  declining 
revenues  and  increasing  costs. 

Obviously  a brief  of  this  kind  can  bring  to  the 
readers  only  a vague  idea  of  the  many  problems 
of  this  arm  of  the  State  Government  which  car- 
ries on  a complicated  scientific  activity.  It  is 
difficult  to  recite  the  complexities  of  fishery  man- 
agement so  intricately  interwoven  with  land  and 
water  use  such  as  in  the  Commonwealth.  Fish 
must  have  water — they  must  have  good  water  if 
they  are  to  survive.  Many  of  our  streams  have 
traditionally  been  subjected  to  periodic  or  long- 
time fouling  liy  the  discharge  of  industrial  and 
human  wastes.  Pennsylvania’s  waters  still  suffer 
from  the  sins  of  the  past.  Some  of  them  are  con- 
stantly poisoned  by  acid  mine  drainage  from  deep 
or  surface  mines  where  the  owners  years  ago  re- 
moved the  coal,  then  left  the  shafts  and  pits  open. 
Now,  many  years  later,  the  citizens  of  the  Com- 
monwealth are  faced  with  the  problem  and  cost  of 
attempting  to  cure  the  economic  sins  of  long  ago. 

In  spite  of  what  at  times  seems  to  be  slow 
progress,  there  is  evidence  of  an  increasing  public 
awareness  of  the  problem.  New  industries  in  their 
consideration  of  places  to  locate  in  Pennsylvania 
are  looking  for  clean  waters.  Recreation  is  be- 
coming of  grov/ing  importance  and  must  rely 
upon  clean  waters  for  its  base.  New  reservoirs 
for  flood  control,  fishing,  boating  and  recreation 
are  moving  into  the  pattern  of  water  management. 
Cooperative  endeavors  such  as  those  encouraged 
'oy  Public  Law  No.  566  which  provides  federal 
funds  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
affords  opportunities  for  cooperation  by  the  Fish 
Commission  and  other  state  departments.  The 
Commission  is  called  upon  to  manage  and  give 
expert  advice  on  all  public  waters  within  the 
Commonwealth.  So,  we  are  gradually  making 
progress  in  this  field. 

While  we  are  moving  in  the  direction  of  cleaner 
waters  and  thereby  greater  opportunities  for 
management  of  our  fisheries,  we  are  plagued  and 
beset  by  a growing  contraction  of  our  abilities  as 
a public  agency  to  do  our  share — because  of  lack 
of  funds.  License  sales  have  consistently  dropped 
and  while  the  decline  has  tapered  off  during  the 


By  ALBERT  M.  DAY 
Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


past  few  years  the  trend  is  still  slowly  downward. 
This  has  meant  a reduction  in  revenues  to  the 
point  where  drastic  cut  backs  for  the  fiscal  year 
1962  were  decreed  by  the  Commission.  Wherever 
possible  these  were  put  into  effect  during  the 
fiscal  year  1961.  During  the  year  the  small  staff 
of  14  biologists  was  reduced  to  ten.  Fortunately, 
these  men  were  all  well  trained  and  found  little 
difficulty  in  finding  other  employment  in  the  fishery 
field  with  increases  in  salary.  Operations  at  Com- 
mission hatcheries  on  Spring  Creek  in  Centre 
County  were  reduced,  partly  as  an  economy  move, 
partly  because  of  the  continuing  pollution  prob- 
lems below  State  College.  The  muskellunge  pro- 
gram in  the  Northwest  was  reduced  as  were  op- 
erating staffs  at  all  of  the  hatcheries.  The  long 
established  and  exceedingly  popular  program  at 
Fishermen’s  Paradise  on  Spring  Creek  was 
terminated  as  an  economy  move.  Some  12,000  of 
the  large  fish  held  there  were  distributed  through- 
out the  state  and  the  Paradise  became  a fish-for- 
fun  project. 

With  great  reluctance,  the  two  stream  improve- 
ment crews  were  eliminated.  Six  warden  vacancies 
occurred  during  the  year  through  retirement  and 
death  and  were  left  vacant  with  neighboring 
wardens  spreading  their  activities  more  thinly. 
.A.11  travel  expenses  were  cut  to  a minimum. 
Ecjuipment  grows  older  and  the  physical  plant  be- 
comes more  run  down  because  of  lack  of  repairs. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania do  not  wish  this  situation  to  continue  and 
there  is  strong  hope  that  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature  will  find  some  means  of  relief.  As 
proof  of  general  interest  in  the  program  of  the 
Fi'^h  Commission,  the  Legislature  authorized  14 
new  fishing  and  boating  projects  under  the  activ- 
ities of  the  G.S.A.  These  are  scattered  throughout 
the  Commonwealth.  Also  Project  70  which  made 
its  initial  start  in  the  Legislature  included  5 mil- 
lion dollars  for  the  acquisition  of  important  land 
and  water  sites  for  the  Commission  out  of  the 
70  million  dollar  bond  issue  proposed  by  this  pro- 
gram. A Task  Force  of  the  Joint  State  Govern- 
ment Commission  has  been  giving  careful  review 
and  apparently  sympathetic  understanding  to  our 
plight. 

Thus,  while  the  picture  is  bleak  insofar  as 
funds  for  current  operations  are  concerned,  there 
is  evidence  of  a turning  point  in  general  interest 
which  should  permit  the  Commission  to  again 
move  forward  within  the  near  future. 
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Report  to  the  Fishermen 


Fish  Commission  Accomplishments 

June  1961,  to  June  30,  1962 


HATCHERY  AND  DISTRIBUTION 


ME  integrated  trout  stocking  program  between  the 
Lhiited  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission  was  introduced  in  Pennsyl- 
vania this  spring  for  the  first  time  with  very  good  re- 
sults. P)0th  from  the  standpoint  of  public  acceptance  and 
the  splendid  cooperation  of  the  two  agencies.  It  is  a 
giant  stride  in  conservative  hsh  culture.  The  result  of 
this  program  will  he  a greater  savings  to  the  state  in 
distribution  costs  and  a better  distribution  of  available 
trout  to  the  pul)lic  fishing  waters. 

hor  reasons  of  economy  and  water  quality,  a portion 
of  the  .Spring  Creek  plant  of  the  Hellefonte  hatchery 
was  closed  to  operation  after  the  trout  stocking  pro- 
gram was  completed  this  spring.  It  was  also  necessary 
to  discontinue  the  services  of  a numlier  of  personnel 
in  Propagation  as  an  economy  measure.  This  also  was 
reflected  in  the  inability  to  make  much  needed  major 
repairs  or  modern  renovations  of  the  physical  aspects 
at  any  of  the  state  hatcheries.  . 

-V  large  glass  sided  tank  was  purchased  and  put  in 
operation  for  the  first  time  in  the  trout  stocking  pro- 
gram this  spring  with  very  good  results.  It  is  also 
being  used  in  the  warm-water  species  distribution  pro- 
gram. Its  use  in  trout  stocking  was  confined  mostly  to 
the  distribution  of  the  large  so  called,  "Bonus"  trout 
that  were  made  availalde  by  the  change  of  regulations 
at  the  Fishermen’s  Paradise.  These  trout  were  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  entire  state  in  the  major  trout 
streams. 

'I'here  were  some  improvements  made  to  the  hatchery 
facilities  in  the  warm-water  stations  such  as  water 
filters  and  closed  circuit  water  circulating  systems.  New 
techniques  were  designed  in  spawn  and  sperm  taking 
at  the  warm-water  stations  which  resulted  in  better 
fertilization  of  the  eggs  thus  increasing  the  percentage 
of  hatch  in  muskellunge  and  northern  pike.  Due  also 
to  economy  measures  it  was  necessary  to  make  some 
changes  in  the  method  of  production  of  the  above  men- 
tioned species  but  in  spite  of  this,  we  were  able  to  im- 
prove any  previous  year  in  numbers  produced. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  a change  was  made  to  a 
complete  pellet  diet  with  the  exception  of  brood  stock 
at  the  trout  hatcheries.  It  is  believed  this  will  result 

-> 


in  a substantial  savings  in  fish  food  costs.  iMechanical 
sorters  are  also  being  used  at  the  various  trout  hatch- 
eries that  have  resulted  in  savings  in  time  and  per- 
sonnel. 

I'he  jar  method  of  trout  incubation  is  being  used 
100  per  cent  at  all  hatcheries,  which  also  is  a tre- 
mendous savings  in  labor. 

Enclosed  is  a summary  report  of  fish  stocked  in  the 
waters  of  Pennsylvania  which  includes  the  trout  stocked 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  Cooperative  Pro- 
gram for  the  fiscal  year  June  1,  1961,  to  June  30,  1962. 


FEDERAF-STATE  ! 

COOPERATIVE  TROUT  STOCKING  PROGRAiAl 

I 

Record  of  Trout  Stocked  by  Federal  Service — 1962  j 


Species 

N umber 

IV  eight 

Brook  Trout 

103,921 

23,085.00 

Brown  Trout 

129,491 

31,498.00 

Rainbow  Trout 

226,316 

64,531.00 

459,728 

119,114.00* 

*This  is  not  the  actual 

weight  stocked. 

as  some  of  the 

P.F.C.3’s  did  not  have  the  weight  on. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

ANGLER 

FISCAL  YEAR  REPORT 

The  following  is  a report  of  the  summary  of  the  fish  stocked  in  the  waters  of  I’ennsvlvania  during  the 
, 1961,  to  June  30,  1962,  showing  the  species,  approximate  size,  mimher  and  weights: 


Approximate 

Species 

Size 

N umber 

Sub-Total 

lJ'^ei(/ht  ill  Lbs 

iBrook  Trout 

6"  to  18" 

730,638 

226,827.32 

|3rown  Trout 

6"  to  26" 

1,149,383 

477,693.46 

Tainhow  Trout 

6"  to  26" 

683,003 

303.379.0<t 

\lbino  Brook  Trout 

10"  to  14" 

34 

2,563,058 

21.29 

^argcmouth  Bass 

4"  to  22" 

870 

337.08 

smallmouth  Bass 

8"  to  18" 

12,885 

10,680.85 

Vluskellunge 

22"  to  38" 

16 

118.78 

'ratfish 

8"  to  14" 

91,360 

48,707.00 

|31uegills 

2"  to  10" 

20,873 

5,441.16 

JlTllow  Perch 

6"  to  10" 

22,372 

4,734.05 

A’hite  Grapples 

8"  to  14" 

15,120 

14,770.00 

Black  Grapples 

6"  to  14" 

700 

256.11 

Harp 

14"  to  18" 

7,650 

15,300.00 

.^ock  Bass 

6"  to  10" 

848 

279.16 

\Vhite  Bass 

8"  to  10" 

700 

210.00 

sheepshead 

10"  to  14" 

22 

27.60 

■Minnows  (Killifish) 

2"  to  4" 

600 

2.82 

Bhannel  Gatfish 

8"  to  14" 

19.850 

10,098.50 

Bowfins 

18"  to  22" 

433 

1,623.75 

A.lewives 

2"  to  4" 

1,800 

23.40 

Brown  Bullheads 

10"  to  14" 

500 

470.00 

Chain  Pickerel 

10"  to  14" 

150 

196,749 

56.94 

Total  Adult  Fish. 

and  Weight 

2,759,807 

Brook  Trout 

Fingerling 

1 ,332,250 

4,499.31 

Brown  Trout 

Fingerling 

508,850 

2,335.75 

Rainbow  Trout 

Fingerling 

273,325 

2,114,425 

1,916.01 

1 

! Brook  Trout 

Advanced  Fing. 

48,500 

3,491.26 

Brown  Trout 

Advanced  Fing. 

60,500 

109,000 

4,121.12 

1 Total  Brook,  Brown  and  Rainbow  T 

rout  Fingerling 

2,223,425 

Kokanee 

Fingerling 

18,500 

4- 

Lake  Trout 

Fingerling 

16,000 

310.27 

•Steelhead 

Fingerling 

15,000 

49,500 

25.31 

Total  Fingerling  Trout 

2,272,925 

Northern  Pike 

Fry 

900,000 

0 

Northern  Pike 

Fingerling 

15,020 

405.80 

Eels 

Elvers 

2,750,000 

0 

Wall  eve 

Fry 

7,600,000 

0 

W'alleye 

Fingerling 

209,200 

660.15 

Bluegills 

Fingerling 

1,150 

20.69 

Largemouth  Bass 

Fry 

100,000 

0 

Largemouth  Bass 

Fingerling 

247,025 

4,441.52 

Smallmouth  Bass 

Fingerling 

43,400 

662.27 

Muskellunge 

Fry 

10,000 

0 

Muskellunge 

Fingerling 

17,770 

11,893,565 

252.02 

Total  Fry,  Fingerling,  etc. 

14,166,490 

GRAND  TOTAL  ALL  FISH 

AND  WEIGHTS 

16,926,267 

1,149,343.57 

])criod  June 
Suh- Total 

l,012.'t21/)h 


1 13,137.20 
1 , 1 2t  ),05S.8( ) 

3.751.07 

7,()1 2.3S 
1 1), 303.45 

47S.31 

U).S42.2o 


0,-142. 45 
23,234.71 
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AOIVIIIMISTRATION 

Some  of  the  most  drastic  changes  affecting  organiza- 
tion and  personnel  functions  in  the  Fish  Commission 
liistory  occurred  during  this  13-month  period. 

The  Administrative  Division  has  been  reorganized 
and  streamlined  to  provide  more  efficient  services  to 
the  public  and  the  other  divisions  of  the  Commission. 
This  was  brought  about  in  part  by  the  extensive 
austerity  program.  The  most  important  change  was  the 
abandonment  of  field  offices  staffed  with  clerical  help 
and  the  transfer  of  various  duties  to  the  llarrishurg 
office. 

The  positions  of  I’urchasing  Agent  and  Budget 
Fxaminer  were  comlhned.  All  personnel  and  payroll 
functions  were  assigned  to  a clerk  under  the  direct 
suj)ervision  of  the  Administrative  Officer.  In  this  13- 
month  ])eriod  the  Personnel  Section  ])rocessed  over  100 
se|)arate  actions  covering  appointments,  terminations, 
promotions,  demotions,  transfers,  reallocations,  crea- 
tions and  abolishments.  Most  of  these  personnel  changes 
resulted  from  the  austerity  j)rogram  instituted  by  the 
h'ish  Commission  in  August  of  1961. 

Manv  of  the  licenses  and  permits  ])reviously  issued 
in  the  field  offices  are  now  being  issued  by  the  per- 
sonnel in  the  Administrative  Division.  Although  this  is 
being  done  with  less  personnel,  rapid  service  to  the 
l)uhlic  is  being  maintained. 


Licenses  and  Permits 

Nunibcr 

Commercial  llatchery  Licenses 

310 

Xet  Permits 

324 

Scientific  Permits 

59 

Regulated  Fishing  Lake  Licenses 

252 

Draw  Down  Permits 

164 

Dvnamite  Permits 

19 

In  addition,  this  division  reviewed  and  commented 
on  a large  number  of  applications  for  channel  changes, 
pipe  line  crossings,  dam  construction  and  water  alloca- 
tions. 


RESEARCH  AND  FISH 
MANAGEMENT 

T HF  goal  of  the  Division  of  Research  and  Fish  Man- 
agement is  to  provide  more  and  better  fishing  for  the 
anglers  of  the  Commonwealth  through  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  factors  affecting  fish  life  and  through  the 
application  of  known  fish  management  principles.  The  i 
achievements  of  the  Division  for  the  1961-62  fiscal  year 
have  been  divided  into  three  categories:  (1)  Fish  Man-  , 
agement,  (2)  Fish  Culture  Research  and  (3)  General 
Fisheries  Research.  Although  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
duce the  biological  staff  by  four  men  during  the  fall  ■ 
of  1961  and  the  spring  of  1962  because  of  budgetary' 
restrictions,  important  work  of  the  Division  continued 
— though  on  a reduced  basis. 

.-Iccoinplislwioits  in  Fish  Management  U'ork 

A cooperative  trout  stockitig  program  between  the 
Lh  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  Pennsylvania  , 
Fish  Commission  went  into  effect  in  January,  1962.  ] 
In  this  cooperative  agreement  federal  and  state  hatch- j 
eries  are  now  stocking  trout  in  Pennsylvania  according  S 
to  a coordinated  plan.  During  the  first  year  of  this  j 
plan,  savings  in  truck  mileage  and  other  costs  to  the  | 
tw'o  organizations  were  effected  and  there  has  been  a | 
more  equitable  distribution  of  trout.  The  staff  at  Benner  f 
S])i'ing  Station  assisted  appreciably  in  implementing  I 
this  program.  | 

Through  the  help  of  the  Division  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment a special  creel  census  was  conducted  in  Tionesta 
Flood  Contiol  Reservoir,  Forest  County,  to  evaluate 
the  management  plan  and  to  determine  fishing  pressure 
and  fish  catches.  This  reservoir  has  consistently  been 
one  of  the  best  producers  of  muskellunge  in  the  state. 

A survey  to  determine  the  extent  of  ice  fishing  on 
northeastern  lakes  and  the  numbers  and  species  of  fish 
taken  was  continued  in  the  winter  of  1961-62  by  two 
biologists. 

Lake  Jean,  in  l^uzerne  and  Sullivan  Counties,  had 
previously  been  drained  and  chemically  reclaimed  after! 
studies  showed  unl)alanced  and  stunted  fish  popula- 
tions. Stack  dust  was  added  to  the  lake  as  a neutraliz- 
ing agent  and  the  lake  was  re-stocked  and  oijened  again 
to  public  fishing  during  the  summer  of  1961.  Good  fish- 
ing during  the  first  open  season  resulted  from  this  fisln 
management  work. 

Stream  and  lake  surveys  to  determine  the  suitability, 
of  waters  for  trout  or  warm-water  species  were  couh 
tinned.  Separate  investigations  were  made  of  15U 
streams  and  45  lakes  or  ponds.  Many  of  the  stream 
surveys  were  of  a “trouble  shooting’’  nature  to  de- 
termine whether  these  waters  were  suitable  for  trout 
stocking.  Lake  surveys  were  more  comprehensive  and 
included  such  basic  studies  as  fish  populations,  water 
chemistry  and  physical  conditions.  Fish  management  [ 
plans  or  reports  were  prepared  for  the  waters  surveyed,  t 

Two  experiments  were  continued  to  test  the  utiliza-  " 
tion  of  hatchery-reared  trout  when  stocked  near  areas  lii 
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3t'  heavy  human  population  in  easil}-  accessible  waters 
where  trout  fishing  opportunity  was  at  a minimum.  In 
the  first  experiment,  five  lakes  holding  warm-water 
species  in  southwestern  Pennsylvania  were  stocked 
just  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  season  and  thereafter 
weekly  for  six  weeks.  In  the  second  experiment,  trout 
were  stocked  one  or  more  times  during  the  open  season 
in  accessible,  lower  portions  of  streams  which  had  not 
been  stocked  with  trout  before.  Although  complete 
creel  censuses  were  not  possible,  fish  wardens  reported 
high  interest  and  relatively  high  catches  in  these  plant- 
ings. Utilization  of  hatchery  trout  by  anglers  is  proli- 
ably  much  higher  in  these  non-trout  waters  than  in  the 
less  accessible  and  smaller  headwater  trout  streams. 

Angler  interest  in  the  muskellunge  is  increasing  each 
year  in  Pennsylvania  due  to  the  Fish  Commission  s 
plan  over  the  past  few  years  of  introducing  this  liig 
game  species  into  more  than  thirty  waters  where  the\ 
did  not  formerly  occur.  In  practically  every  water 
where  they  were  introduced,  muskellunge  over  thirty 
inches  (the  minimum  legal  size)  were  being  taken  by 
anglers  after  a period  of  two  or  three  years.  I est  net- 
ting by  the  biological  staff  showed  excellent  survival 
and  growth  of  these  muskellunge  which  were  planted 
as  fingerlings. 

Commission  biologists  continued  to  make  pie-im- 
poundment studies  at  potential  dam  sites.  Compre- 
hensive fish  management  plans  were  prepared  for  lakes 
built  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Forests  and  Waters,  the  U.  S. 
Corps  of  Army  Engineers  and  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service. 

Biologists  again  assisted  the  Division  of  Propagation 
and  Distribution  in  obtaining  northern  pike  and  muskel- 
lunge breeders  in  Lake  Erie  by  means  of  a big  water 
electro-fishing  unit.  By  means  of  this  equipment  breed- 
ers are  caught,  stripped  and  returned  to  the  lake 
unharmed. 

A limited  number  of  public  demonstrations  were  con- 
ducted in  several  parts  of  the  state  with  electro-fishing 
I gear  to  give  anglers  an  opportunity  to  actually  see  the 
I fish  in  their  favorite  streams.  As  many  as  200  observers 
I attended  some  of  these  demonstrations. 

[ In  order  to  determine  how  the  Susquehanna  River 
I can  support  better  fishing,  two  biologists  spent  con- 
! siderable  time  on  the  mam  stem  and  the  North  and 
: West  Branches  determining  water  quality  and  making 
studies  of  the  fish  populations  and  the  factors  affecting 
them.  Information  obtained  is  being  used  currently  in 
the  U.  S.  Corps  of  Army  Engineers’  six-year  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  Susquehanna  River.  A study  of 
the  effects  of  acid  mine  drainage  on  the  W est  Branch 
of  the  Susquehanna  River  and  its  tributaries  was  con- 
tinued. 

The  biological  staff  cooperated  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Health  in  numerous  stream  pollution 
cases  during  the  period.  The  most  important  of  these 
was  the  pollution  on  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River,  where  by  virtue  of  previous  biological 


studies,  it  was  possible  to  make  an  accurate  assessmeni 
of  the  loss  of  fish  and  fish  habitat  due  to  pollution. 

The  contrihutions  of  the  Division  to  public  relation.- 
activities  continued  and  increased  maiu’fold.  Lectiirc- 
and  displays  were  presented  to  many  sportsmen 
groups,  Bov  Scouts,  service  clubs  and  othei  oiganiza- 
tions.  The  demand  for  special  instructional  program- 
for  teachers,  junior  conservationists  and  professional 
societies  increased.  The  stall  at  Benner  Spring  con- 
ducts over  fifty  tours  annually  for  fisheries  workers  and 
others  from  many  states  and  foreign  countries. 

Miscellaneous  work  accomplished  in  fish  management 
included  assistance  to  the  team  of  Bell  and  Holmes  who 
were  preparing  plans  for  fish  passage  facilities  at  the 
lower  Susquehanna  River  dams,  assistance  to  the  I . 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  their  study  of  the  success- 
ful shad  run  up  the  Delaware  River  in  1961  and  1962, 
participation  in  the  tri-state  study  of  the  Delaware 
River,  attendance  at  several  meetings  with  other  states 
to  develop  uniform  regulations  and  fish  management 
plans  for  boundary  waters,  aging  of  fish  scales  sent  in  by 
fishermen,  assistance  to  the  Division  of  Real  E-tate  and 
Engineering  in  planning  types  and  locations  of  stream 
improvement  devices  and  furnishing  materia!  to  the  Di- 
vision of  Conservation  Education  for  use  in  "l-ishing 
and  Boating  in  Pennsylvania"  and  other  publications  a- 
well  as  preparation  of  numerous  displays. 

.Iccomplishiuciits  in  fish  Culture  Kcscarcli 

Important  contributions  to  research,  management, 
fish  culture  and  conservation  education  were  culminated 
in  publications  in  technical  journals,  the  PENNSYL- 
X'ANIA  ANGLER  or  mimeographed  copies  available 
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from  the  Benner  Spring  Fish  Research  Station.  A list- 
ing of  pnlhications  completed  during  the  last  year  is 
given  below ; 


Title  Publication 

Modification  for  Jar  Progressive 
Culture  of  Trout  Fish-Culturist 
Eggs 


An  Automatic  Feeder 
for  T rout 

■A.  Water  Filter  for 
Egg  Incubating 
Units 

Age  and  Growth  of 
Pennsylvania  Fishes 

Distinguishing  the 
Fishes  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 

There’s  More  Than 
One  Way  to  Leave 
a Mark  on  Life 

Literature  Survey  of 
the  Life  Flistory 
of  the  Redfin  and 
Grass  Pickerel 

Literature  Survey  of 
the  Life  History 
of  the  Northern 
Pike 

The  Relation  of  Feed- 
ing P>efore  Stock- 
ing to  Catchability 
of  Trout 

Immunogenetic 
Studies  in  Two 
Trout  Species  of 
the  Genus  Salnio 


Progressive 

Fish-Culturist 

Progressive 

Fish-Culturist 

PENNSYLVANIA 

ANGLER 


PENNSYLVANIA 

ANGLER 


PENNSYLVANIA 

ANGLER 

Pienner  Spring  Fish 
Research  Station 


Renner  Spring  Fish 
Research  Station 


Journal  of  Wildlife 
Management 


•\nnals  of  New  York 
Academy  of 
Sciences 


Remarks 
Fish  Culture 
Research 

Fish  Culture 
Research 
(in  press) 

Fish  Culture 
Research 
( in  press) 

Management  (Edu- 
cation and  Infor- 
mation) (series) 
Education  and  In- 
formation 
(series) 

Branding,  Manage- 
ment and  Fish 
Culture 
Mimeographed 
copies 


Alimeographed 

copies 


Cooperative  Proj- 
ect with  Penn- 
sylvania State 
University 
Cooperative  Proj- 
ect with  Penn- 
sylvania State 
University 


A new  study  of  how  blood  analysis  might  aid  in 
producing  better  trout  through  improved  diets  was 
initiated.  This  study  is  supported  by  a $1,200  grant 
awarded  to  the  Benner  Spring  Fish  Research  Station 
by  the  Cooperative  Grange  League  Federation  (GLF). 


I’articular  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  Hnding  an  in- 
e.xpensive,  more  efficient  diet  to  color  trout. 

A barrel  system  of  starting  and  rearing  lingerling  ^ 
trout  was  perfected.  This  system  will  increase  the  hold-  ! 
ing  capacity  of  a hatchery  building  four  to  six  times. 

I2esearch  on  northern  pike  and  muskellunge  was 
continued.  Improvements  on  fertilizing  and  hatching 
muskellunge  and  northern  pike  eggs  have  been  achieved. 
This  project  was  in  cooperation  with  the  warm-water 
production  hatcheries. 

In  addition  to  research  and  management  accomplish- 
ments at  the  research  station  during  the  past  fiscal  year 
440,440  legal  size  trout  weighing  114,973  pounds  were 
transferred  to  the  Bellefonte  production  hatchery  for 
planting  in  the  waters  of  the  Commonwealth. 

AccompUshinents  in  General  Fisheries  Research 

Included  in  this  category  are  reports  of  projects 
which  are  general  in  nature  as  well  as  some  which  are 
closely  related  to  fish  culture  or  fishery  management 
but  have  not  been  previously  described.  These  include 
projects  on  weed  control,  disease,  special  stream  studies, 
etc. 

The  first  large  scale  testing  of  drugs  for  therapy  of 
whirling  disease  in  trout  has  been  completed.  The  drug, 
acetarsone,  was  the  last  tested  but  failed  to  provide 
control  of  this  parasitic  disease  although  it  had  been 
reported  to  be  effective  against  whirling  disease  in  Italy. 
A paper  was  prepared  for  publication  on  whirling  dis- 
ease of  trout.  This  was  a cooperative  effort  with  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  is  being  published 
l)y  the  latter  agency. 

A cooperative  project  with  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University  on  fish  furunculosis  is  continuing.  The  effect 
of  immunizing  trout  sac  fry  and  oral  methods  of  im- 
munization against  the  disease  are  being  investigated. 
yV  practical  application  of  the  one-shot  vaccine  developed 
previously  is  being  evaluated  in  a large  group  of  brown 
trout  brood  stock.  Protection  against  this  damaging 
disease  would  be  particularly  valuable  during  the  added 
stresses  of  the  spawning  season. 

A paper  on  “fish-for-fun”  in  cooperation  with  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  entitled  “Develop- 
ment and  Success  of  Catch-and-Release  Angling  Pro- 
grams” was  presented  at  the  national  meeting  of  the 
American  Fisheries  Society.  This  paper  describes  the 
pioneer  fish-for-fun  work  and  philosophy  as  developed  j 
in  Pennsylvania  and  other  states. 

A cooperative  project  with  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  Laboratory  at  Leetown,  W.  Va.,  was  i 
initiated  to  study  infectious  pancreatic  necrosis,  a virus  | 
disease  of  trout.  Preliminary  findings  indicate  that  some  ; 
brook  tront  brood  fish  carry  the  disease  in  the  ovarian  | 
fluid. 

Research  on  fish  diseases  is  continuing  and  includes  . 
further  work  on  whirling  disease  and  a study  of  normal  i 
and  abnormal  components  of  fish  blood  in  relation  to  ' 
disease.  The  latter  involves  the  application  of  clinical  . 
l)athological  methods  now  used  in  human  and  veterinary 
medicine  to  the  fishery  field.  i 
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ENGINEERING 

D URING  this  fiscal  year,  a change  in  organizational 
make-up  was  eltected  which  saw  the  combining  of  the 
Engineering  Division  and  the  Real  Estate  Division. 
These  programs  are  so  interrelated  that  no  clear  cut 
line  of  responsibility  could  be  defined.  Property 
I acquisitions  depended  upon  engineering  surveys  and 
! development  depended  upon  the  acquisition  of  suitable 
areas. 

Properties  acquired  were  given  a thorough  review  to 
determine  the  least  costly  way  to  make  them  usable  by 
the  public  and  new  property  being  acquired  was  in- 
vestigated on  the  basis  of  total  cost  to  the  Commission 
for  the  developed  product. 

Personnel  of  this  department  were  used  primarily  in 
supervisory  capacity,  hiring  local  people  to  do  the  work 
wherever  possible,  and  only  because  of  this  method 
were  we  able  to  accomplish  the  stream  improvement 
projects,  the  lake  and  river  access  area  developments, 
the  investigations  of  dam  sites,  existing  water  areas 
and  potential  acquisitions.  Trained  men  formed  the 
nucleus  for  the  work  force  in  our  dam  construction  pro- 
gram and  our  professional  engineers  were  assigned  to 
projects  involving  Commission  funds  being  constructed 
by  contract  or  other  federal  or  state  agencies. 

Coordination  of  programs  and  personnel  of  the  com- 
bined Division  has  been  successful  and  has  resulted  in 
refinement  of  procedures  for  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment which  not  only  produced  a saving  of  Fish  Funds 
but  provided  better  acquisitions,  better  developments 
and  less  maintenance  requirements. 

It  has  been  a year  in  which  more  was  accomplished 
than  originally  planned  in  the  Capital  Budget  Program, 
for  less  money  than  had  been  anticipated,  with  a better 
finished  product.  The  following  pages  do  not  include 
the  complete  total  of  all  work  done  by  this  department 
but  it  does  serve  to  indicate  the  scope  of  the  major 
portion  of  our  activities. 


Engineering  plan.-,  and  specitication>  were  o.inqj'eted 
for  the  public  road  relocations  and  construction  of  ])ub- 
lic  use  facilities  at  Tamarack  Lake,  Crtiwford  C(jiintv  ; 
for  construction  of  Meadow  Crounds  Dam,  l-'ulton 
County,  and  for  development  of  ten  access  ;irea-  located 
throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

Topographic  surveys  were  comjjleted  a>  recpiired  for 
the  above  projects. 

Property  surveys  were  conducted  (jn  Hammer  Creek 
Dam  Site,  Lancaster  County;  Negro  Clade  Dam  Site. 
Somerset  County;  Big  Yellow  Creek  Dam  Site,  Ir.diana 
County;  Y'alnut  Creek  Hatchery  and  access  area,  Erie 
County;  East  Branch  Alartin's  Creek  Dam  Site,  Xorth- 
ampton  County;  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Reservoirs,  Jef- 
ferson County ; Pleasant  Mount  Hatchery,  Wavne 
County;  Juniata  River,  Raystown  Branch  access  site. 
Huntingdon  County ; Susquehanna  River  access  site, 
Oakland  Township,  Susquehanna  County  and  luniata 
River  access  site  at  confluence  of  Raystown  Branch 
and  Juniata  River,  Hur.tingdon  Countv. 

Topographic  surveys,  in  addition  to  the  projects  with 
completed  plans  and  specifications,  were  conducted  on 
East  Branch  iMartin's  Creek  Dam  site,  Xorthampton 
County  ; Hammer  Creek  Dam  site,  Lancaster  County  ; 
Canoe  Creek  Dam  site,  Blair  County;  Mountain 
Springs  access  road,  Luzerne  County;  Pleasant  Cap 
Hatchery  parking  area.  Centre  County ; Tamarack 
Lake,  Crawford  County ; Xiegro  Glade,  Somerset 
County;  Hunter’s  Lake,  Sullivan  County;  E'oster  Prop- 
erty, Corry  Hatchery,  Erie  County ; Walnut  Creek 
Hatchery,  Erie  County ; Barrier  Dam  between  Cpper 
Woods  and  Lower  M'oods  Ponds,  Wayne  County  and 
the  following  planned  access  sites:  North  Branch.  Su>- 
quehanna  River,  Laceyville,  Wyoming  County;  North 
Branch,  Susquehanna  River,  Terry  town,  Bradford 
County;  Susquehanna  River.  Oakland  Township,  Sus- 
quehanna County;  Juniata  River  access  site,  at  con- 
fluence of  Raystown  Branch  and  Juniata  River.  Elunt- 
ingdon  County ; Susquehanna  River,  Conowingo  Res- 
ervoir, Muddy  Creek  access,  York  County:  and  Dela- 
ware River,  iMilford,  Pike  County. 

Preliminary  investigations  were  conducted  on  L’pper 
Neifert's  Creek  Dam  site,  Schuylkill  County:  Sewick- 
ley  Creek  Dam  site,  Westmoreland  County ; and  twenty- 
five  dam  sites  located  throughout  the  Commonwealth, 
for  inclusion  in  the  proposed  I’roject  “70." 

The  Engineering  Department  provided  vahmble  as- 
sistance to  the  consulting  engineering  firms  assigned 
to  design  Negro  Clade  Dam,  Somerset  County,  and 
Hammer  Creek  Dam,  Lancaster  County  ; and  also  helped 
to  coordinate  all  engineering  work  needed  to  initiate 
the  G.S.A.  program. 

The  reconstruction  of  Stevens  Lake  (62  acres'). 
Wyoming  County,  was  completed  on  July  . Bi(->1. 
and  the  reconditioning  of  existing  dam,  construction  of 
3.6  miles  of  paved  access  road  and  50-car  paved  parking 
area  with  boat  launching  ramp  was  completed  at 
Brady's  Lake  (229  acres),  Monroe  County.  These  two 
projects  were  part  of  the  Dingell-Johnson  pro.gram. 
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J he  following  dam  develojjments  were  under  way  as 
of  June  30,  1962 : 

Beechwond  Lake  and  Dam  (67  acres),  Tioga 
County 

Construction  of  earth  fill  dam  63  feet  in  height 
with  concrete  control  tower  by  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  on  a contract  basis.  Relocation  of 
Township  road  and  construction  of  iruldic  use 
facilities  by  Fish  Commission  personnel. 
Tamarack  Lake  and  Dam  (574  acres),  Crawford 
County 

Construction  of  three  earth  fill  dams  averaging 
24  feet  in  maximum  height  with  concrete  control 
towers  and  clearing  of  the  Lake  site  by  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  on  a contract  basis. 

The  Beechwood  Lake  project,  in  Tioga  County,  and 
Tamarack  Lake  project  in  Crawford  County,  are  being 
developed  in  cooperation  with  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  are  combined  flood  control  and  recreation  de- 
velopments. Under  this  plan,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  is  responsible  for  land  purchases  and  right- 
of-ways,  road  and  utility  relocations,  construction  of 
public  use  facilities  and  maintenance.  The  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  is  responsible  for  the  construction  of  the 
dams  and  appurtenances.  Lli)on  the  completion  of  the 
])roject,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  C'ommission  will  have 
ownership  of  the  entire  development. 

The  following  access  areas  were  developed,  or  im- 
proved : 

Stump  L’ond,  Susquehanna  County 

10-car  parking  area  and  boat  launching  ramp 
Delaware  River,  Buckingham  Township,  Wayne 
County 

Entrance  road,  30-car  parking  area,  paved 
launching  ramp 

Delaware  River,  Lehman  Township.  Pike  County 
25-car  parking  area,  paved  launching  ramp 
Delaware  River,  Upper  Black  Eddy,  Bucks  County 
15-car  parking  area,  concrete  beams  and  paved 
launching  ramp 

Delaware  River,  Yardley,  Bucks  County 

40-car  paved  parking  area,  concrete  beams  and 
paved  launching  ramp 

Allegheny  River,  Starbrick,  Warren  County 
25-car  parking  area,  concrete  lieams  and  paved 
launching  ramp 

Juniata  River,  Raystown  Branch,  Fluntingdon 
County 

Construction  of  1.3  miles  of  access  road,  100-car 
parking  area,  precast  toilets  and  boat  launching 
ramp 

Letterkenny  Reservoir,  Franklin  County 

Improved  1,200  foot  of  access  road  and  con- 
structed boat  launching  ramp  and  mooring 
facilities 

Suscpiehanna  River,  Wrightsville,  York  County 
Boat  launching  ramp  widened  and  improved 
Conestoga  Creek,  Slackwater  and  Rockhill,  Lan- 
caster County 


Completed  demolition  of  old  power  buildings, 
graded  and  seeded  area  and  provided  parking 
facilities 

The  following  stream  improvement  projects  were 
constructed  for  improvement : 

Bob’s  Creek,  Blair  County- 

Work  on  approximately  IJ/2  miles  of  this  stream 
consisted  of : 

1.  Sixteen  (16)  single-log  dams 

2.  Removed  three  (3)  major  choked-channel 
areas 

Big  Fishing  Creek  (Orangeville),  Columbia  County 
V\Yrk  on  approximately  R)  m’le  of  this  stream 
in  the  old  Orangeville  Dam  area  consisted  of: 

1.  Blasted  dam  footer  to  depth  of  thirty-nine 
(39)  inches 

2.  Anchored  three  (3)  single-log  deflectors 

3.  Cribbing  75'  long  x 20'  wide  x 10'  high, 
floored  a width  of  seven  feet,  set  on  piling, 
and  filled  and  covered  with  approximately 
750  tons  of  gravel. 

4.  Removed  and  placed  on  banks  approx- 
imately 6,000  tons  of  gravel  from  creek  bed 

5.  Placed  temporary  gravel  deflector  to  direct 
water  into  new  channel  in  contour  of  stream 

Asaph  Run,  Tioga  County 

Work  on  approximately  2 miles  of  this  stream 
consisted  of ; 

1.  Five  (5)  large  log  dams 

2.  One  ( 1 ) heavy'  log  cribbing 

3.  One  ( 1 ) deflector  cribbing 

4.  Approximately  200  feet  of  bank  channel 
change 

• 

Maintenance  and  repairs  were  conducted  on  Medix 
Run,  Elk  County;  Dunbar  Creek,  Fayette  County; 
East  Licking  Creek,  Mifflin.  County ; and  Spring  Creek, 
Centre  County. 

In  addition,  the  Engineering  Department  also  com- 
pleted the  construction  of  a new  maintenance  and  stor- 
age building  at  the  Pleasant  Gap  Hatchery,  Centre 
County ; repaired  dam  and  spillway  at  Icedale  Lake, 
Chester  County ; improved  access  road  and  repaired 
eroded  dike  at  Benner  Spring  Research  Station,  Centre 
County ; improved  maintenance  personnel  quarters  at 
Opossum  Lake,  Cumberland  County ; designed  heat- 
ing systems  for  installation  at  the  Hatchery  build- 
ing, Pleasant  Gap  Hatchery,  Centre  County  and  the 
Hatchery  building  at  Erie  Hatchery,  Erie  County;  de- 
signed refrigeration  room  at  Reynoldsdale  Hatchery, 
Bedford  County ; paved  parking  area  and  service  roads 
at  Pleasant  Gap  Hatchery,  Centre  County ; designed 
and  constructed  masonry  barrier  dam  between  Upper 
Y'oods  and  Lower  WUods  Ponds,  Wayne  County ; and 
constructed  precast  concrete  boat  ramp  beams  and  pub- 
lic toilets  at  Pleasant  Gap  Hatchery  for  installation  at 
various  access  areas  and  dam  sites. 
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HE  past  iiscal  year  was  probably  the  most  significant 
' year  for  the  fishing  and  boating  public  since  the  start 
\ of  the  acquisition  program  in  1947.  The  year  1961  saw 
' the  Real  Estate  Division  merge  with  the  Engineering- 
Division.  It  saw  the  adoption  of  a program  to  provide 
water,  and  access  to  water,  under  the  provisions  of  Act 
Xo.  685  whereby  the  General  State  Authority  will 
acquire  or  construct  lakes  and  access  areas  within  the 
next  few  years  which  would  have  taken  many,  many 
years  if  we  depended  upon  funds  available  from  the 
i Fish  Commission’s  Capital  Budget. 

The  year  1961  saw  the  first  approving  step  in  Project 
70  which,  if  approved  by  the  Legislature  in  1962  and 
the  voting  public  in  1963,  will  provide  the  funds  needed 
to  acquire  dam  sites,  access  areas,  trout  stream  low- 
flow  augmentation  dams,  natural  springs  and  areas 
which  currently  are  being  investigated  for  multi- 
purpose impoundments  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service. 

It  saw  a revision  of  the  agreements  with  property 
owners  to  permit  fish  refuges  on  trout  streams  to  pro- 
vide a more  consistent  fishing  pleasure.  It  saw  streams 
being  improved  wfith  the  cooperation  of  County  wel- 
fare recipients. 

Besides  the  many  investigations  made  at  various 
properties  being  considered  for  acquisition,  the  per- 
sonnel of  this  division  worked  actively  in  securing  leases 
on  waterfront  lands  owned  by  individuals,  corporations, 
communities  and  other  state  and  federal  agencies.  Union 
City  Borough  opened  its  water  reservoir  to  the  fish- 
ing public.  The  Highways  Department  made  available 
its  old  tree  nursery  area.  The  Game  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  have  cooperated 
to  the  fullest  extent  in  making  their  lands  and  waters 
available  for  development  for  public  use. 

Under  the  program  of  cooperation  with  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
the  needed  land  was  acquired  for  construction  of  two 
multi-purpose  lakes.  Tamarack  Lake  in  Crawford 
County  will  create  a 574-acre  lake  and  the  67-acre 
Beechwood  Lake  will  be  created  near  Sabinville  in 
Tioga  County.  We  are  actively  working  on  some  twelve 
other  such  projects. 

The  outcome  of  these  proposed  lakes  depends  en- 
tirely upon  approval  of  Project  70  by  the  public.  This 
project  will  give  to  Pennsylvania  the  kind  of  program 
required  to  fill  the  minimum  needs  for  our  citizens  in 
the  field  of  outdoor  recreation. 

The  General  State  Authority  program  saw  the  coni- 
pletion  of  additional  acquisitions  at  the  Negro  Glade 
Dam  Site  in  Somerset  County  wdiich  presently  is  under 
Design  Contract.  This  will  create  a lake  of  over  350 
surface  acres.  Headway  w^as  made  in  completing  settle- 
ment on  properties  in  the  Hammer  Creek  Lake  Project 
which  also  is  under  Design  Contract  by  General  State 
Authority.  Progress  is  being  made  on  all  other  General 


State  Authority  projects  for  the  Commis.'ion. 

Additions  to  the  Walnut  Creek  Access  Area  on  Lake 
Erie  were  completed  as  well  as  to  one  of  the  areas  on 
the  Juniata  River.  Seven  new  access  areas  were 
acquired  on  various  rivers  and  lakes  during  the  past 
year.  Additions  to  the  Stevens  Lake  property  in 
A'yoming  County  were  completed. 

Real  progress  was  made  in  the  development  of  access 
areas  by  combining  the  manpower  and  know-how  of 
maintenance  and  development  personnel.  Work  wa> 
continued  throughout  the  winter  which  gave  the  per- 
sonnel a chance  to  work  together  and  produce  the 
techni(|ues  which  speeds  up  the  job  and  saves  money 
and  time.  New  ideas  were  explored  on  the  construction 
of  docking  and  loading  areas  and  the  results  have  had 
increasingly  favorable  comment. 

Our  Sign  Shop  continues  to  turn  out  the  signs  so 
familiar  to  the  public.  Rebuilding  old  signs,  fabricating 
new  signs  and  touching  up  those  that  have  been 
weathered  is  a'  full-time  project  for  the  iMaintenance 
Shop  at  Pleasant  iMount. 

The  development  and  subsequent  use  lyv  the  public 
of  an  additional  twenty  access  areas  in  two  years  in- 
creases the  burden  of  maintenance  of  the  limited  stall 
of  personnel  dedicated  to  maintaining  Commission 
properties  in  the  best  state  of  rcqtair  and  a presentable 
condition.  Spraying  the  poison  ivy,  cutting  brush,  re- 
moving rubbish  and  trash,  repairing  access  roads, 
ramps  and  parking  areas,  installing  additional  boat 
mooring  areas  and  cables  on  over  one  hundred  areas 
scattered  throughout  the  state  is  a tremendous  re.spon- 
sibility  willinglv  accepted  and  faithfullv  performed  b\- 
this  very  small  group  of  men. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  Engineering  Depart- 
ment of  this  Division  are  detailed  elsewhere  herein  and 
it  should  be  noted  that  with  each  developed  area  each 
year,  the  total  increase  in  Commission  pro])erties  is  a 
net  gain  to  the  boating  and  fishing  public  as  well  as  to 
all  citizens,  but  it  should  be  further  noted  that  the  area." 
must  be  maintained  and  this  will  continue  as  long  a.' 
the  Commission  controls  these  areas.  The  cost  of  main- 
tenance will  continue  to  raise  and  additional  personnel 
must  be  involved. 

To  alleviate  the  situation  as  much  as  possible,  agree 
ments  with  communities  provide  for  the  normal  jan- 
itorial services  to  be  furnished  by  their  regular  main- 
tenance crews.  In  some  cases,  Si)ortsmen's  Clubs  are 
willing  to  take  the  time  to  clean  the  weekly  ]4le  of 
trash  and  rubbish  but  this  does  not  provide  for  the 
maintenance  needs  caused  by  public  use  or  weather. 
But  every  bit  of  help  is  appreciated  and  requested. 
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L.AW  ENFORCEIVIENT 


T_  HE  most  outstanding  accomplishment  in  the  Law 
Enforcement  Division  during  this  period  was  the  prep- 
aration and  adoption  of  a uniform  procedure  in  estimat- 
ing and  computing  numbers  and  species  of  fish  killed 
in  stream  and  lake  pollutions.  With  the  assistance  of 
Fishery  Manager  Robert  J.  Bielo,  a schedule  was  pre- 
pared and  put  into  operation  in  April,  1962,  by  the 
Law  Enforcement  Division.  A brief  summary  of  this 
new  procedure  follows. 

On  small  streams,  and  where  the  polluted  area  is  less 
than  three  miles  in  length,  an  actual  count  is  made  of 
the  species  and  sizes.  In  larger  streams,  upstream  and 
downstream  limits  of  affected  water  are  established, 
and  the  surface  area  estimated.  Once  the  average  width 
of  the  kill  zone  is  determined  by  making  measurements 
at  intervals  over  the  length  of  the  kill  zone,  the  warden 
is  able  to  establish  the  size  of  the  polluted  area.  If  the 
kill  extends  beyond  three  miles  the  warden  divides  the 
area  into  sections  and  makes  actual  counts  on  at  least 
ten  per  cent  of  the  entire  area. 

.'Ml  wardens  have  been  supplied  with  a chart  which 
they  use  in  making  the  estimates,  lioth  of  the  polluted 
area  and  the  number  and  species  of  fish  killed.  He  uses 
work  sheets  in  arriving  at  the  cost  of  dead  fish.  A list 
showing  the  market  value  of  the  different  species  and 
sizes  of  fish  is  used  to  compute  the  total  cost  moneywise. 

It  is  recognized  that  damage  to  fish  food  and  other 
aquatic  life  should  be  considered  in  certain  cases  of 
pollution,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  estalilish  a value 
for  these  items  without  having  former  knowledge  of 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  them  in  the  particular  stream. 

Industrial  waste  ranks  first  in  number  of  fish  kills. 


with  agriculture  poisons  and  silo  drainage  in  second 
place. 

From  June  1,  1961,  to  June  30,  1962,  fifty-seven 
voluntary  contributions  were  made  to  cover  damages  to 
fish  life  for  the  sum  of  $24,129.37.  It  was  necessary  to 
prosecute  twenty-three  cases  which  resulted  in  penalties 
amounting  to  $4,600.00,  making  a total  of  $28,729.37. 

During  this  period  some  statistics  were  compiled  con- 
cerning the  ages  of  persons  apprehended  for  violating 
the  Fish  Laws.  The  following  facts  were  revealed. 

Linder  20  years  of  age  12.7% 

Between  20  and  30  years  of  age  37.1% 

Between  31  and  40  years  of  age  21.7% 

Between  41  and  50  years  of  age  15.4% 

Between  51  and  60  years  of  age  8.5% 

Between  61  and  70  years  of  age  3.9% 

Between  71  and  80  years  of  age  7.0% 

Fishing  without  a license  far  exceeded  any  other 
single  infraction  of  the  Fish  Laws. 

The  present  contingent  of  law  enforcement  personnel 
consists  of  forty-six  wardens,  six  regional  warden 
supervisors  and  a chief  enforcement  officer.  The  num- 
ber of  wardens  was  reduced  to  forty-six  in  order  to 
live  within  our  present  budget.  It  should  be  explained 
that  retirees  have  not  been  replaced.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary to  discharge  or  lay  off  any  personnel. 

The  rate  of  convictions  in  the  Courts  in  Pennsylvania 
was  better  than  ninety-five  per  cent.  This  indicates  the 
fish  wardens  have  acted  wisely  and  applied  the  training 
they  have  received  over  the  years  in  law  enforcement 
procedures  and  related  matters. 
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CONSERVATION  EDUCATION 


AND  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


The  Conservation  Education  and  Public  Relations 
Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  in  keep- 
ing with  its  objective  to  inform  and  educate  the  public 
on  matters  concerned  with  fish  and  fishing  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, has  carried  out  an  accelerated  program 
which  has  brought  about  a greatly  expanded  distribu- 
tion of  information  concerning  Fish  Commission  activ- 
ities to  newspapers,  radio  and  television  stations,  out- 
door columnists  and  the  fishing  public. 

The  division  has  been  responsible  for  the  publication 
of  the  PEXXSYL\'ANIA  AXGLER.  This  monthly 
magazine  has  been  distributed  to  13,313  paid  sub- 
scribers at  a subscription  rate  of  $2  per  year.  Also, 
4,375  complimentary  copies  have  been  sent  to  public 
libraries,  school  and  college  libraries,  sportsmen’s  clubs 
secretaries.  Commission  field  personnel,  and  other  state 
and  Federal  conserv'ation  agencies.  Other  publications 
sold  included  approximately  10,000  copies  of  “Pennsyl- 
vania Fishes"  for  a total  of  $2,305.65,  and  nearly  15,000 
Y'aters-Highway  IMaps  for  a total  of  $5,870.21. 

During  the  year  the  free  distribution  of  educational 
materials  included  40,000  “Pennsylvania  Reptiles  and 
Amphibians,”  25,000  “Fish  Culture  in  Pennsylvania,” 
42,000  “Fishing  Y'aters  in  Pennsylvania,”  and  30,000 
“Public  Fishing  and  Boating  Properties  and  Facilities.” 


The  Fish  Commission’s  slide  lecture>  were  shown  to 
more  than  200  groups  for  a total  attendance  of  13,841. 

The  live  fish  exhibits  were  presented  at  more  than 
thirty  county  fairs  and  other  local  exhibitions,  in  addi- 
tion to  three  major  sports  shows  and  the  annual  I'arm 
Show,  with  a total  attendance  in  excess  of  two  and  one- 
half  million  people. 


In  addition,  more  than  65,000  one-  and  two-page  re- 
prints from  the  PEXXSYL\’AXIA  AXGLER,  more 
than  50,000  wallet  cards  to  be  used  in  estimating  the 
age  and  weight  of  fish,  10,000  “Stream  Improvement 
Guides,”  10,000  “Pennsylvania’s  Muskellunge  Pro- 
gram,” plus  several  thousand  copies  of  the  fish  law 
summaries  and  motorboat  rules  and  regulations  were 
distributed. 


Public  relations  activities  have  included  the  .'tate-wide 
distribution  of  fifty-five  news  releases  concerning  Fish 
Commission  activities.  These  releases  normally  go  t-u 
more  than  1,200  newspapers,  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions and  outdoor  columnists.  Beginning  with  the  open- 
ing of  trout  season,  a weekly  report  of  fishing  condi- 
tions was  sent  out  to  all  news  media.  A special  report 
on  ice  fishing  conditions  was  distributed  from  Decem- 
ber through  February. 

The  Commission’s  staff  photographer  provided  the 
PEXXSYL\’AXIA  .\XGLFR,  as  well  as  news  media 
>uch  as  newspapers  and  television  stations,  with  current 
pictures  of  Fish  Commission  activities,  lie  also  pro- 
duced color  slides  which  are  used  for  the  production  of 
,^lide  lectures,  as  well  as  for  other  public  relations  func- 
tions of  the  Commission. 

In  ordei  to  carry  the  Fish  Commission’s  message  to 
the  public,  the  division  chief  made  more  than  fifty  ap- 
pearances at  public  meetings  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth. These  included  meetings  of  many  sportsmen’s 
groups,  service  dubs  and  other  organizations.  Here  the 
district  fish  wardens  have  assisted  greatly  in  our  public 
relations  program.  In  addition  to  attending  many  of  the 
monthly  meetings  of  groups  in  their  respective  districts, 
they  also  were  frequently  called  upon  to  provide  slide 
lectures  and  other  special  programs. 
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NEW  WEST  FAIRVIEW  ACCESS  AREA  at  the  confluence  of  the  Conodoguinet  Creek  and  the  Susque- 
hanna River  has  ramp  and  other  facilities  including  a 25-car  parking  lot  of  crushed  stone. 
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ADD  WEST  FAIRVIEW  ACCESS  to  the  more  than  TOO  similar  areas  throughout  the  Commonwealth  for 
the  use  of  fishermen  and  boaters.  The  new  access,  recently  completed,  is  a cooperative  project  by  the 
Borough  of  West  Fairview  and  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission.  It  is  located  on  the  west  shore  of 
the  Susquehanna  River  at  the  confluence  of  the  Conodoguinet  Creek,  two  miles  north  of  West  Shore 
Exit  of  Harrisburg's  Harvey  Taylor  Bridge.  An  amesite  boat  ramp  extends  to  the  water's  edge  where 
cars  and  boat  trailers  can  be  conveniently  backed  to  the  water  for  fast  unloading  and  loading.  The 
adjoining  area  includes  a crushed  stone  covered  25-car  parking  lot.  Other  facilities  include  a boat 
mooring  area  where  boat  owners,  with  permits,  may  moor  their  boats  for  extended  periods.  About  200 
yards  of  the  Conodoguinet  Creek  and  the  Susquehanna  River  have  been  deepened  to  allow  easy  access 
to  the  main  channels  of  the  river.  The  site,  an  old-time  favorite  fishing  spot  of  generations  of  anglers, 
will  open  new  fishing  and  boating  opportunities  within  easy  reach  of  metropolitan  Harrisburg. 


Photographs  by  Johnny  Nicklas,  Chief  Photographer,  Pcnnsyizvnia  Pish  Connnission 


SKYLINE  OF  THE  CAPITOL  at  Harrisburg  is  visible  from  launching  ramp.  Susquehanna  is  at  lowest 
ebb  in  years,  a victim  of  severe  summer  drought. 
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FINANCIAL  REVIEW  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR 
JUNE  1,  1961  TO  JUNE  30,  1962 

By  PAUL  J.  SAUER,  Comptroller 


Financial  operations  of  the  Petmsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission for  the  ig6i-ig62  fiscal  year  are  outlined  in 
detail  in  the  following  series  of  statements,  supporting 
schcdides  and  charts.  Further  delineation  is  provided 
in  the  form  of  comments  with  respect  to  each  schedule. 

In  order  to  complete  the  picture  of  the  status  of  the 
"Fish  Fund,”  expenditures  of  other  State  Departments 
authorised  to  expend  monies  from  the  Fish  Fund  are 
also  included. 


SCHEDULE  NO.  T 

CONSOLIDATED  STATEMENT  OE  FINANCIAL  POSITION 

AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1962 


CASH  $1,334,712.84 

LESS:  LIABILITIES  AND  WORKING  CAPITAL:— 

VOUCHERS  PAYABLE— PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION  $ 8,461.43 

ENCUMBRANCES— PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION  140,596.44 

ENCUMBRANCES— DEPARTMENT  OF  REVENUE  746.46 

RESERVE  FOR  WORKING  CAPITAL  800,000.00  949,804.33 


NET  BALANCE  AVAILABLE  FOR  EXPENDITURE 
DURING  FISCAL  YE.4.R  1962-1963  $ 384,908.51 


SCEIEDULE  NO.  I — A truly  realistic  picture  is 
presented  in  this  schedule.  While  the  Cash  on  Hand 
is  $136,017.66  less  than  it  was  at  the  close  of  the 
previous  fiscal  year,  the  amount  may  still  seem  large 
unless  we  analyze  the  obligations  against  the  cash  on 
hand. 

Vouchers  Payable  represents  invoices  submitted  to 
the  Auditor  General  and  State  Treasurer  for  payment 
prior  to  June  30,  1962,  but  which  had  not  been  paid  by 
the  State  Treasurer  at  that  date. 

Encumbrances  represent  commitments  in  the  form  of 
purchase  requests,  purchase  orders  and  other  contracts  : 
in  some  cases  they  represent  estimates  covering  the 
purchase  of  materials  and  supplies,  land  acquisitions, 
rentals,  utility  expenses,  services  and  accrued  payrolls 
which  had  not  reached  the  expenditure  stage  but  which 
were  directly  related  to  the  fiscal  year  June  1,  1961  to 
June  30,  1962. 

Reserve  for  Working  Capital  has  been  explained 
above. 

Net  Balance  Available  for  Expenditure  in  the  amount 


of  $384,908.51  represents  the  tlilYerence  between  the 
cash  balance  in  the  Treasury  and  all  required  reserves. 
This  amount  is  added  to  the  estimated  receipts  for  the 
1962-1963  fiscal  year  and  becomes  a part  of  the  total 
amount  on  which  the  budget  for  the  1962-1963  fiscal 
year  is  predicated.  Again,  when  budgeting  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  allowance  must  be  made  to  maintain  a 
sufficient  cash  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  order  to 
establish  similar  reserves. 

Before  considering  the  individual  schedules,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  on  June  30, 
1962,  was  a thirteen-month  year.  This  situation  came 
about  because  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
changed  its  fiscal  year  to  conform  with  the  Federal 
fiscal  year. 

In  the  past,  the  Commonwealth  conducted  its  fiscal 
affairs  on  a biennial  basis,  beginning  on  June  1 and  end- 
ing on  May  31  of  odd  numbered  years.  However,  be- 
ginning on  June  1,  1961,  fiscal  affairs  are  now  being 
conducted  on  an  annual  basis.  It  was  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  include  the  month  of  June,  1962,  in  the  first 
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fiscal  year  so  that  future  fiscal  years  would  be  twelve- 
month  years,  coinciding  with  the  Federal  fiscal  year. 

These  facts  are  brought  out  for  the  benefit  of  anyone 
who  may  attempt  to  make  comparisons  with  other  fiscal 
years.  Such  comparisons  should  not  be  made  without 
considering  several  other  pertinent  factors. 

Cash  on  Hand  is  slightly  less  than  it  was  at  the  close 
of  the  previous  fiscal  year.  This  is  not  the  result  of  over- 
spending but  of  “planned”  spending.  Vouchers  Payable 
and  Encumbrances  at  the  close  of  the  1961-1962  fiscal 
, year  were  considerably  less  than  they  were  at  the  close 
1 of  the  previous  fiscal  year,  so  that  the  net  balance 
j available  for  expenditure  during  the  current  fiscal  year 
is  materially  more  than  it  was  a year  ago. 

Changes  in  the  Commonwealth’s  fiscal  year  and  in 
the  Fishing  License  year  have  brought  about  a change 
in  the  amount  of  available  cash  recjuired  to  carry  on 
normal  operations  during  the  months  when  revenues 
to  the  Fish  Fund  are  normally  at  a low  ebb.  This  is 
referred  to  as  the  Reserve  for  Working  Capital.  This 
reserve  has  been  determined  to  be  $800,000  instead  of 
the  $600,000  reserve  formerly  indicated — a $200,000 
I increase. 

Revenues  to  the  Fish  Fund  total  approximately 
$1,000,000  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  fiscal 
year,  July  1 through  the  following  iMarch  31.  The  bulk 
of  the  revenue  to  the  Fish  Fund,  approximately  $1,500,- 
000,  is  received  during  the  last  three  months  of  the 
fiscal  year,  April,  May  and  June. 

Total  expenditures  from  the  Fish  Fund  average  ap- 
proximately $200,000  a month,  so  that  approximately 
$1,800,000  is  required  to  carry  on  all  normal  operations 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year.  Since  the 
revenues  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year  are 
approximately  $1,000,000,  it  is  patently  obvious  that  a 
cash  reserve  of  $800,000  is  required  to  meet  all  of  the 
necessary  obligations. 

Having  considered  the  above  factors,  we  are  now  in 
a better  position  to  studv  the  schedules  individually. 

SCHEDULE  NO.  11 — This  schedule  shows  that  the 
cash  balance  in  the  State  Treasury  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year,  June  1,  1961,  was  $1,470,730.50,  from 
which  Vouchers  Payable  of  $96,280.15,  at  that  date, 
have  been  deducted,  leaving  a balance  of  $1,374,450.35 
available  for  expenditure. 

During  the  fiscal  year,  this  amount  was  increased  b\- 
revenues  amounting  to  $2,795,603.81,  resulting  in  a 
total  of  $4,170,053.16  being  available  during  the  year. 
From  these  funds,  $2,640,577.15  was  expended  by  the 
Fish  Commission  and  $203,225.60  was  expended  by 
other  State  Departments. 

These  expenditures  included  the  liquidation  of  en- 
cumbrances applying  to  the  prior  fiscal  year,  as  pre- 
sented in  the  Commission’s  Financial  Review  published 
in  the  November  1961  issue,  amounting  to  $697,632.17. 
Expenditures  by  other  State  Departments  included 
$72,976.92  by  the  Miscellaneous  License  Section  of  the 


Department  of  Revenue  for  printing  and  i'Wiing  li- 
censes and  for  collecting  license  fees.  The  sum  of 
$90,297  was  expended  by  the  Department  of  ,'^tate  a- 
the  Fish  Commission’s  share  of  contribution'  to  the 
State  Employes’  Retirement  System  and  $39,951.68  was 
expended  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Indu'try  as 
the  Fish  Commission’s  share  of  Social  Security  for  its 
employes. 

The  total  expenditures  (See  Footnote  ’'a”)  of  $2,- 
843,802.75  as  recorded  by  the  Comptroller’s  Office, 
includes  vouchers  in  the  amount  of  $8,461.43  not  yet 
paid  by  the  State  Treasurer  as  of  June  30.  1962.  This 
amount  must  therefore  be  added  hack  to  the  ca-h  bal- 
ance, as  recorded  by  the  Comptroller's  Office,  in  order 
to  reconcile  with  the  cash  balance  of  $1,334,712.84  as 
recorded  by  the  State  Treasurer.  This  cash  balance  is 
subject  to  the  reserves  shown  in  Schedule  T,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  remarks  on  that  schedule. 

SCHEDL’LE  NO.  HI — This  schedule  shows  the  e.x- 
penditures  made  by  the  Fish  Commission  in  compliance 
with  the  Legislative  mandate  of  Act  No.  330,  Session 
of  1957,  P.  L.  619.  Receipts  and  expenditures  are 
shown  on  a calendar  year  basis  to  conform  with  the 
1961  fishing  license  sales. 

Expenditures,  by  type,  are  classified  by  the  nature  of 
the  activity  to  which  they  apply.  The  lower  portion  of 
the  schedule  indicates  that  compliance  with  the  Legisla- 
tive mandate  for  1961  was  exceeded  by  $88,746.20.  On 
a cumulative  basis,  since  the  effective  date  of  the  Act, 
the  Legislative  mandate  has  been  exceeded  Iw  $95.- 
272.59. 

CHARTS — Pie  charts  aie  included,  to  present  in 
graphic  form,  the  revenues  received  and  expenditures 
made  by  the  Commission  during  the  fiscal  jieriod  cov- 
ered by  this  report. 

The  chart  entitled  "Sources  of  Revenue  to  the  h'ish 
Fund”  indicates  receipts  from  all  sources  of  $2,7^)5,604. 
However,  it  must  be  remembered,  as  previou>ly  i>ointed 
out,  that  this  figure  represents  revenue  for  a period  of 
thirteen  months  and  i>  therefore  somewhat  higher  than 
the  total  revenue  for  a normal  twelve-month  i)eriod. 
For  this  verv  obvious  reason,  it  would  not  .'erve  much 
purpose  to  make  further  analyses  or  comparisons. 

The  chart  entitled  “How  the  Fisherman's  Dollar  W’a' 
Spent”  requires  no  further  analysis  for  the  same 
reason.  Comparisons  with  prior  years  will  indicate  ;i 
realignment  of  functional  activities  in  the  h'isherie' 
iManagement  and  Research  program,  so  that  gre.ater 
emphasis  is  being  placed  on  the  aspects  of  b'ishery 
Management. 


(a)  The  tvord  "expenditure"  as  used  here  refers  to  amounts 
vouchered  for  payment  and  does  not  inelude  commitments 
and  eneumbranees  on  the  books  as  of  June  yo.  ig6s  but  docs 
include  expenditures  for  encumbrances  rclatina  to  prior 
fiscal  periods. 
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SCHEDULE  NO.  II 


PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 
STATEMENT  OF  REVENUE,  EXPENDITURES  AND  CASH  BALANCES 
FISCAL  YEAR  JUNE  1,  1961  TO  JUNE  30,  1962 


REVENUE 


Cash  in  State  Treasury  to  Credit  of  “Fish  Fund”  June  1,  1961  $1,470,730.50 

Less:  Unpaid  Vouchers  in  Fiscal  Offices  as  of  May  31,  1961  -96.280  15 


Net  Cash  Available  for  Expenditure  as  of  June  1,  1961  

Receipts  June  1,  1961,  to  June  30,  1962 

Resident  Fishing  Licenses  — 

Nonresident  Fishing  Licenses  

Nonresident  Trout  Stamps  

Special  Eel  Licenses  and  Miscellaneous  Permits  and  Fees  — 

Motorboat  Licenses  - 

Tourist  Fishing  Licenses  

Lake  Erie  Licenses  - — — 

Commercial  Hatchery  Licenses  — — - 

Fee  Fishing  Lake  Licenses  

Fish  Law  Fines  - — 

Motorboat  Fines  — 

Interest  on  Securities  

Interest  on  Deposits  

Sale  of  Unserviceable  Property  (Department  of  Properly  and  Supplies) 

Contributions  for  Restocking  Streams  

Contributions  from  Federal  Government  (Dingell-Johnson  Act)  

Sale  of  Publications  

Rental  of  Fish  Commission  Property  — 

Miscellaneous  Revenue — Fish  Commission  \ 

Miscellaneous  Revenue — Revenue  Department  [ 

Refund  of  Expenditures — Not  Credited  to  Allocations  ) 

Sale  of  Vehicles  (Department  of  Property  and  Supplies)  


..  $1,374,450.35 


$2,120,942.48 

111,845.60 

4,733.20 

2.400.00 
219,500.00 

40,272.75 

1.935.00 

9.375.00 

8.460.00 

38.717.00 
6,384.25 
5,752.55 

19.167.01 
149.11 

38,679.64 
110,161.48 
32,633  42 

6.690.00 

8,270.95 

9,534.37 


Total  Receipts  from  All  Sources 


2,795,603.81 


Total  Funds  Available  During  Year 


$4,170,054.16 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  EXPENDITURES  BY  ORGANIZATIONAL  UNITS 


Classification 

of 

Expenditures 

Executive 
and  General 
Adminis- 
tration Propagation 

Fishery 
Manage- 
ment and 
Research 

Law 

Enforcement 

Conservation 

Education 

Land 

and  Waters 
Management 

Engineering 

and 

Development 

Commission 

Total 

Salaries  

..  $114,620.95  $ 

692,880.05 

$161,117.79 

$334,323.39 

$ 40,480.10 

$ 59,554.90 

$ 80,267.95 

$1,483,245.13 

Wages  

4,879.29 

37,976.45 

6,104.55 

5,861.82 

—0— 

21,482.53 

19,726.84 

96,031.48 

Professional  & .Special 
Services  

15,614.88 

849.23 

25,462.38 

754.27 

1.192.69 

6,682.22 

77.50 

50,633.17 

Printing  

. 25,392.45 

168.32 

243.00 

29.40 

34,502.33 

710.43 

11.20 

61,057.13 

Postage  & Freight  . . 

2,310.39 

1,043.57 

451.67 

1,692.05 

7,953.18 

109.00 

85.82 

13,645.68 

Communications,  Utilities 
& Fuel  - - 6,181.83 

41.044.53 

7,732.61 

8,695.89 

955.03 

804.50 

1,098.74 

66,513.13 

Membership  Dues  & 
Subscriptions  

180.59 

14.00 

134.00 

—0— 

67.50 

—0— 

—0— 

396.09 

Travel  

13,980.49 

11,660.27 

5,367.65 

86,360.18 

3,622.48 

9,337.10 

7,187.99 

137,516.16 

Insurance  

1,243.08 

8,882.09 

2,243.56 

3,544.13 

454.94 

1,282.54 

1,283.18 

18,933.52 

Motorized  Equipment 
Supplies  & Repairs  

567.74 

35,871.71 

4,225.70 

1,514.83 

628.71 

3,271.68 

2,467.05 

48,547.42 

Contracted  Repairs  & 
Maintenance  Service  . 

932.65 

3,118.64 

376.98 

94.29 

561.11 

730.56 

361.60 

6,175.83 

Rent  of  Real  Estate  ...  . 

—0— 

3,474.92 

1,199.14 

2,781.06 

64.00 

112.50 

—0— 

7,631.62 

Rent  of  Equipment 

504.85 

532.08 

63.37 

—0— 

—0— 

147.00 

12,807.29 

14,054.59 

Miscellaneous  Materials 
& Supplies  

4,062.57 

36,064.89 

7,869.54 

3,705.95 

3,075.75 

12,242.94 

75,980.74 

143,002.38 

Fish  Food  & Other 
Agricultural  Suoplies 

—0— 

258,385.55 

1,378.46 

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

259,764.01 

Motor  Vehicles  

3,758.52 

25,564.13 

10,505.70 

—0— 

—0— 

1,876.56 

6,211.98 

47,916.89 

Equipment,  Machinery 
& Furniture  

1,536.64 

9,197.72 

810.60 

343.60 

480.91 

4.260.33 

2,416.85 

19,046.65 

Land  & Waters  ..  

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

129,506.94 

—0— 

129,506.94 

Buildings  & Structures  . 

—0— 

2,934.59 

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

8,802.44 

11,737.03 

Non-Structural 
Improvements  ..  

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

25,166.79 

25,166.79 

Refund  of  Receipts  

55.51 

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

55.51 

TOTAL  EXPENDI- 
TURES BY  FISH 
COMMISSION 

, $195  822  43  $1 

169.662.74 

$2.35,286.70 

$449,700.83 

$ 9-1  038.73 

$252,111.73 

$243,953.96 

$2,640,577.15 

Plus:  Expenditures  by  Other  State  Departments  (*) 

Department  of  Revenue  

Department  of  State  . . 

Treasury  Department  

Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  


72,976.92 
90,297.00 
— 0— 
39,951.68 


TOTAL  EXPENDITURES 


$-2,843,802.75 


Cash  Balance  June  30,  1962,  Available  for  Expenditure  in  the  1962-1963  Fiscal  Year  — $ 1,326,251.41 

Plus:  Unpaid  Vouchers  in  Fiscal  Offices  as  of  June  30,  1962  - 8,461.43 

Cash  Balance  in  State  Treasury  to  Credit  of  “Fish  Fund”  June  30,  1962  — $ 1,334,712.84 


(')  These  items  are  paid  out  of  the  “Fish  Fund”  upon  requisitions  drawn  by  the  other  departments  and  are  included  for  a complete  pres- 
entation of  the  “Fish  Fund”  finances. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


AUDIT  OF  THE  FUND 


Under  the  provisions  of  Article  IV,  Section  402  of 
j the  Fiscal  Code,  the  Auditor  General  is  required  to 
I audit  the  accounts  and  affairs  of  all  State  Departments, 
' Boards  and  Commissions  at  least  once  each  year.  The 
j last  formal  audit  of  the  Commission  covered  the  fiscal 
' year  ended  May  31,  1961. 

The  formal  audit  of  the  Fish  Commission  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1962,  has  not  been  completed 
but  the  accounts  and  records  are  in  good  order  and  no 
problems  are  anticipated.  Built-in  controls,  an  integral 
part  of  the  Commonw^ealth’s  modern  accounting  system, 
provide  this  assurance. 

Additional  safeguards  and  controls  imposed  upon  all 
Departments,  Boards  and  Commissions  are : 


1.  The  mandatory  recjuiremcnl  that  all  imoicc',  pa\ 
rolls  and  other  operating  expenses  must  be  audited 
by  the  Auditor  General  and  State  I'reasury  De- 
partments before  payment. 

2.  The  mandatory  reporting  daily,  of  all  financial 
transactions  to  the  Governor’s  Itureau  of  .Xccount- 
and  Controls. 

3.  The  control  exercised  by  the  ( lovernor's  Budget 
Secretary  over  all  requests  for  budget  allotment^ 
and  all  other  budget  matters. 

4.  The  periodic  verification  of  Departmental  Ac- 
counts with  those  maintained  bv  the  Auditor  Gen- 
eral’s Department,  the  State  Treasury  and  the 
Governor's  Bureau  of  Accounts  and  Controls. 


SCHEDULE  NO.  Ill 

EXPENDITURES  IN  COMPLIANCE  WITH  ACT  NO.  330— SESSION  OF  1957 


Act  No.  330,  Session  of  1957,  P.  L.  619,  amends  the  Act  of  May  2,  1925,  P.  L.  448.  This  Act  became  effective  September  1,  1957,  and  provides 
that  the  sum  of  One  Doilar  ($1.00)  from  each  resident  and  nonresident  fishing  iicense  fee  shall  be  used  exclusively  for  (I)  the  acquisition, 
leasing,  development,  management  and  maintenance  of  public  fishing  waters  and  of  areas  for  providing  access  to  fishing  waters  and  the 
carrying  out  of  lake  and  stream  reclamation  and  improvement;  (II)  the  rebuilding  of  torn-out  dams;  and  (III)  the  study  of  problems  re- 
lated to  better  fishing. 


For  the  Calendar  Year  1961 — January  1,  1961  to  December  31,  1961 


Fishery 
Management 
and  Fish 
Management 
Research 

Reclamation 
of  Lakes  and 
Improvement 
of  Streams 

Acquisition 
of  Lands  and 
Fishing 
Waters 

Management 

and 

Maintenance 
of  Lands  and 
Fishing 
Waters 

Development 
of  Lands  and 
Fishing 
Waters 

Totals 

SALARIES  AND  WAGES  

$155,177.96 

$ 29,535.51 

$ 11,684.14 

$ ,58,435.90 

$ 77,810.09 

$332,643.60 

Salsries  . — 

..  144,093.20 

25,308.00 

11,292.00 

36,060.30 

58,079.95 

274,833.45 

Wages  

11,084.76 

4,227.51 

392.14 

22,375.60 

19,730.14 

57,810.15 

OTHER  OPERATING  EXPENSES  

50,792.35 

11,402.65 

10,150.53 

20.964.22 

98,490.17 

191,799.92 

Professional  and  Special  Services  

19,988.52 

22.17 

2,745.70 

38.67 

63.06 

22,858.12 

Printing  . 

656.24 

—0— 

.68 

1,227.36 

15.58 

1.899.86 

Postage  and  Freight  

610.04 

—0— 

—0— 

78.00 

—0— 

688.04 

Communications,  Utilities  and  Fuel  

7,573.49 

—0— 

60.25 

589.05 

1,056.39 

9,279.18 

Membership  Dues  and  Subscriptions  

120.00 

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

120.00 

Travel  

4,505.30 

3,645.04 

1,877.82 

6,336.34 

5,578.35 

21,942.85 

Insurance  

2,300.63 

251.47 

156.46 

815.04 

1,115.58 

4.639.18 

Motorized  Equipment  Supplies  and  Repairs  

4,319.11 

499.34 

402.81 

3,285.07 

2,752.02 

11.258.35 

Contracted  Repairs  and  Maintenance  Services  

1,178.90 

165.43 

—0— 

970.33 

201.52 

2.516.18 

Rent  of  Real  Estate  

2,005.81 

—0— 

—0— 

79.58 

—0— 

2,085.,39 

Rent  of  Equipment  

1,080.00 

—0— 

—0— 

162.00 

12.773.52 

14.015.52 

Miscellaneous  Materials  and  Supplies  

6,247.46 

6,819.20 

4,906.81 

7,201.76 

74,920.31 

100, 095.. 54 

Fish  Food  and  Other  Agricultural  Supplies  

206.85 

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

206.85 

Other  Services  and  Supplies  

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

181.02 

13.84 

194.86 

EQUIPMENT  

12,636.30 

227.07 

2,020.43 

12,963.20 

8,096.72 

35,943.72 

Motor  Vehicles  

10,505.70 

—0— 

1.876.56 

7,870.96 

6,211.98 

26.465.20 

Equipment,  Machinery  and  Furniture  

2,130.60 

227.07 

143.87 

5,092.24 

1.884.74 

9,478.52 

OUTLAY  FOR  LANDS,  STRUCTURES  AND 

IMPROVEMENTS  

—0— 

—0— 

93,765.83 

—0— 

21,417.13 

115.182.96 

Land 

—0— 

—0— 

93,765.83 

—0— 

—0— 

93.765.83 

Buildings  and  Structures  

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

7,236.40 

7.236.40 

Non-Structural  Improvements  

—0— 

--0— 

—0— 

—0— 

14,180.73 

14.180.73 

TOTALS  

...  $218,606.61 

$ 41,165.23 

$117,620.93 

$ 92,363.32 

$205,814.11 

$675,570.20 

STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES— ACT 

NO.  330— SESSION  OF  1957 

Resident 

Nonresident  Minimum 

Over  (•) 

Cumulative 

Calendar 

Licenses 

Licenses 

To  Be 

or  Under  (-) 

Over  ("1 

Year 

Sold 

Sold 

Expended 

Expenditures 

Minimum 

or  Under  i-l 

1957  (9-1  to  12-31)  

. . 4,444 

165 

$ 4.609.00 

$142,467.00 

$1.37,8.58.00  • 

$137,8.58  00" 

1958  

621,692 

16.294 

637,986.00 

452,715.09 

185,270.91- 

47,412.91- 

1959  

603,546 

16,438 

619,984.00 

524,014.33 

95,969.67- 

143,.382.,58- 

1960  

587,687 

13,107 

600.794.00 

7,50.702.97 

149,908.97" 

6.526.39" 

1961  .. 

573.628 

13,196 

586,824.00 

675,570.20 

88,746.20" 

95,272. .59" 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION  PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 

SOURCES  OF  REVENUE  TO  THE  FISH  FUND  HOW  THE  FISHERMAN'S  DOLLAR  WAS  SPENT 

RECEIPTS  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  JUNE  I,  1961  TO  JUNE  30,  1962  EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  JUNE  I,  1961  TO  JUNE  30, 1962 

TOTAL  $ 2,795,604  TOTAL  $ 2,843,803 
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Fish  Commission  Sets  1963  Fishing  Regulations 


Approves  Fishways  Resolution 
At  October  1,  1962,  Meeting 


Fishing  regulations  for  1963  were  set  during  the  Oc- 
tober 1,  1962,  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission held  at  Harrisburg. 

Few  changes  were  made  in  the  existing  regulations. 
Most  important  of  these  was  the  one  permitting  the 
taking  of  three  (3)  trout  per  day  (combined  species) 
through  the  ice  of  lakes  of  ten  acres  or  more  in  size. 
This  season  is  to  begin  when  ice  covers  the  lakes  and 
ends  January  31,  1963. 

The  Commission  also  voted  to  open  Lake  Erie  to 
year  around  bass  fishing.  Eels  were  added  to  the  list 
of  species  which  may  be  taken  in  inland  waters  by 
archery  and  spearing.  Other  species  listed  in  this  group 
are  carp,  gar  and  suckers. 

In  other  action  the  Commission  removed  the  bag 
limit  on  snapping  turtles.  The  group  also  continued  a 
minimum  length  limit  of  20  inches  on  northern  pike  in 
the  Conowingo  and  Youghiogheny  Reservoirs. 

Size,  season  and  creel  limits  on  the  inland  waters 
for  1963  are  as  follows : 

TROUT  (brook,  brown  and  rainbow) — 5 ;00  a.m., 
April  13  to  midnight,  September  2,  in  lakes  10  acres 
and  over  through  October  31  ; minimum  size — 6 inches; 
daily  limit — 8,  combined  species.  Three  through  ice 
only  through  January  31,  1963. 

LAKE  TROL^T — 5:00  a.m.,  April  13  to  midnight, 
October  31;  no  minimum  size;  daily  limit — 8.  Three 
through  ice  only  through  January  31,  1963. 

BASS  (largemouth  and  smallmouth ) — January  1 to 
midnight,  March  14  and  June  15  to  midnight,  March  14, 
1964;  minimum  size — 9 inches;  daily  limit — 6,  com- 
bined species. 

PICKEREL  AND  WALLEYE— January  1 to  mid- 
night, March  14  and  May  11  to  midnight  March  14, 
1964;  minimum  size — 15  inches;  daily  limit — 6 each 
species,  except  two  walleye  only  through  the  ice. 

MUSKELLUNGE — January  1 to  midnight,  March 
14  and  May  11  to  midnight,  March  14,  1964;  minimum 
size — 30  inches ; daily  limit — 2. 

NORTHERN  PIKE— January  1 to  midnight, 
March  14  and  May  11  to  midnight,  March  14,  1964; 
minimum  size — 20  inches  ; daily  limit — 6. 

PAN  FISH  (sunfish,  all  species,  yellow  perch, 
crappies,  rock  bass,  catfish,  suckers,  eels) — Open  year 
around ; no  minimum  size ; daily  limit — 50  each,  50 
combined  .species. 

BAIT  FISH  AND  FISH  BAIT— Open  year 
around ; no  minimum  size ; 50  each,  50  combined. 


TADPOLES  — no  closed  season  ; no  dail\'  limit. 

hROGS — July  2 to  October  31  : no  minimum  .>ize  ; 
daily  limit — 15.  It  is  unlawful  to  take  frogs  by  the  use 
of  an  artificial  light. 

TURTLES — No  closed  season  ; no  minimum  size  : 
daily  limit — 10.  No  daily  limit  on  snapping  turtles. 

ARCHERY  AND  SPEARING — Carp,  suckers,  eels 
and  gar  may  be  taken  with  a long  bow  aiul  arrow  or  a 
spear. 

Rules  and  regulations  for  the  DELAWARE  R1\'E1\. 
between  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  New  3'ork  are 
as  follows : 

BASS  (largemouth  and  smallmouth) — Open  vear 
around;  minimum  size — 9 inches:  daily  limit — 6,  com- 
bined species. 

TROUT  (all  species) — April  15  to  September  30: 
minimum  size — 10  inches  ; daily  limit — 5,  combined 
species. 

WALLEYE  AND  PICKEREL — Open  year  around  : 
no  minimum  size;  daily  limit — 6 each  species. 

STRIPED  BASS — March  1 to  December  31  : min- 
imum size — 12  inches;  no  daily  limit. 

BAIT  FISH  AND  FISH  BAIT — C)pen  ve;ir 
around  : no  minimum  size ; daily  limit — 35  each. 

-Size,  season  and  creel  limits  for  Lake  Erie  (Prescpie 
Isle  Bay  and  peninsular  waters)  are  as  follows: 

RAINBOW  TROUT— April  13  to  October  31; 
minimum  size — 6 inches  ; daily  limit — 8. 

BASS  (largemouth  and  smallmouth) — No  closed 
season  ; mininuim  size — 9 inches  : daily  limit — (\  com- 
l)ined  species. 

PIKE  (northern) — Open  year  around;  minimum 
size — 20  inches  ; daily  limit — 6. 

MUSKELLUNGE — Open  year  around;  minimum 
size — 30  inches  ; daily  Hmit — 2. 

Size,  season  and  creel  limits  on  ID’.M.VTL'NING 
LAKE  for  1963  are  as  follows : 

Ml'SKELLL^NGE — Open  year  around;  no  min- 
imum size:  daily  limit — 2;  possession  limit — I. 

BASS  (largemouth  and  smallmouth) — Open  year 
around;  no  minimum  size;  daily  limit — 10,  combined 
species  : possession  limit — 20. 

WALLEYE — Open  year  around;  no  minimum  size: 
daily  limit — 10;  possession  limit — 20. 
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Fishways  Resolution  Approved 

Members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  re- 
cently approved  a resolution  recommending  that  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  require  the  owners  of  Conowingo  Dam  to 
construct  a fishway  at  that  dam. 

The  approval  of  the  resolution  followed  a month- 
long study  of  the  engineering  and  biological  report 
submitted  August  29  by  Milo  C.  Bell,  consulting  en- 
gineer, and  Harlan  B.  Holmes,  consulting  biologist, 
according  to  Albert  AI.  Day,  executive  director  of  the 
Fish  Commission. 

“The  survey  team,  after  more  than  two  years  of  in- 
tensive study,  said  construction  of  the  fishway  is  feasible 
and  the  plans  and  estimated  construction  costs  also 
were  provided  by  Bell  and  Holmes,”  .said  Day. 

The  resolution  follows ; 

WJIEREAS,  the  dams  below  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  the  Susquehanna  River  bar  the  migration  of 
shad,  eels,  and  other  commercial,  game  and  food  fish 
from  ascending  the  Susquehanna  River  basin  in  Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania,  and  New  York  to  spawn  as  they 
had  done  for  thousands  of  years,  and 

WllEREAS,  a study  for  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  by  Bell  and  Holmes  indicates  that  fishways 
over  the  dams  in  the  Susquehanna  River  to  restore  the 
annual  migration  of  fish  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is 
feasible  and  practical,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  first  dam  barring  migratory  fish 
into  tlie  Susquehanna  River  basin  is  Conowingo  Dam 
in  Maryland, 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED:  that 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  requests  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  ask  the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  require  the 
owners  of  said  dam  to  erect  and  to  construct  a fishway 
at  Conowingo  Dam,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
in  the  license  for  said  dam  (Project  No.  405,  Article 
13  J and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Federal 
Act  of  June  4,  1956,  paragraph  2,  70  Stat.  226  (16 
U.  S.  C.  811)  which  contemplates  such  action,  and 
further  that  the  proper  state  agencies  of  the  states  of 
New  York  and  Maryland  be  requested  to  join  in  said 
Resolution  and  that  this  Resolution  shall  be  com- 
municated to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  and  to 
the  owners  of  Conowingo  Dam. 


Special  Fly-Fishing 
Regulations— 1963 

The  following  regulations  are  uniform  and  apply  to 
any  waters  set  up  as  fly-fishing  streams.  Fishermen 
must  be  guided  accordingly. 

1.  Fishing  may  be  done  only  with  artificial  flies  and 
streamers  of  construction  materials  limited  to 
feathers,  fur,  hair,  tinsel  or  fiber,  except  that 
Itodies  of  flies  or  streamers  may  be  of  plastic,  cork 
or  rubber.  Wight  or  sinkers  up  to  the  equivalent 
of  2BB  shot  may  be  built  into  the  fly  or  streamer 
or  affixed  to  the  leader.  Other  lures  commonly 
describjed  as  spinners,  spoons  or  plugs  made  of 
metal,  wood,  plastic  or  rubber,  singly  or  in  com- 
bination, are  prohibited. 

2.  Fishing  may  be  done  only  with  conventional  fly- 
fishing tackle.  Any  method  of  angling  whereby  the 
flv  or  streamer  is  cast  directly  from  the  reel  is 
prohibited. 

3.  Possession  of  any  bait  or  lures  other  than  artificial 
flies  and  streamers  is  prohibited. 

4.  Fishing  hours:  5:00  a.m.  to  9:00  p.m.,  E.S.T. 

5.  Minimum  Size:  Nine  (9)  inches,  caught  on  or  in 
possession  on  the  waters  under  regulations. 

6.  Daily  Creel  Limit:  Six  (6)  trout — combined 
species,  caught  on  or  in  possession  on  the  waters 
under  regulations. 


National  Wildlife  Scholarships  Available 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  is  offering  scholar- 
ships and  fellowships  in  Resource  A4anagement,  Con- 
servation Education,  Journalism,  Radio  and  Television, 
Landowner-Sportsman  Relations  and  related  programs. 
The  graduate  student  scholarships  are  up  to  $1,000 
and  $500  to  undergraduates  who  have  completed  at 
least  one  year  of  college.  Applications  must  be  post- 
marked on  or  before  December  1,  1962.  For  applica- 
tion blanks  write  the  Executive  Director,  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  1412  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 


New  Clean  Streams  Booklet  Available 

“PEOPLE  and  water  . . . W^ATER  and  people”  . . . 
is  the  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Health, 
issued  in  booklet  form  and  available  from  its  offices  at 
Harrisburg  without  cost.  The  report  covers  a wide 
range  of  information  of  water  sources  and  uses  in 
Pennsylvania  including  the  varied  need  facets — per- 
sonal— industrial  and  recreational.  Acid  mine  drainage 
is  traced  through  the  streams  of  the  state  pointing  up 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem  and  efforts  now  being 
made  to  solve  it. 
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Fly-Fishing  Areas— 1963 


Name  of  Stream 

County 

Mileage 

Location  of  Fly-Fishing  .-Irca 

Coves  Creek 

i 

Bedford 

1 mile 

Downstream  from  Shaffer  Dam  on  Percy  Smith  property  to  the  tmundary 
of  the  Sam  Deal  and  James  Shoemaker  propertic'. 

j Potter  Creek 

Bedford 

1.4  miles 

From  a concrete  bridge  on  the  property  line  of  Ulery  and  Steele  duwn- 
stream  to  the  vicinity  of  Twp.  Rt.  Xo.  594. 

1 Yellow  Creek 

Bedford 

1 mile 

From  mouth  of  Maple  (Jacks)  Run  upstream  to  Red  Bank  Hill. 

First  Fork, 

Sinnemahoning  Creek 

Cameron 

2 miles 

From  Rattlesnake  Run  to  Potter  County  line. 

Mud  Run 

Carbon 

2.6  miles 

In  state  forest  area. 

Trout  Run 

Clearfield 

4 miles 

From  L.  R.  17126  near  Shawville  to  Ireland's  Forty. 

Young  Woman's  Creek 
(Left  Branch) 

Clinton 

4 miles 

F'rom  State  Forest  boundary  to  mouth  of  Green  Lick  Run. 

Young  Woman’s  Creek 
(Right  Branch) 

Clinton 

6 miles 

From  confluence  with  the  Left  Branch  to  and  including  the  pool  under 
Moo  Hollow  Bridge. 

Green  Spring 

Cumberland 

2 miles 

The  posted  area  of  Green  Spring  Creek  upstream  from  its  mouth. 

Clarks  Creek 

Dauphin 

2 miles 

From  mouth  upstream  to  Route  225. 

Mill  Creek 

Elk 

1 mile 

From  Xagle  Bridge  to  headwaters  of  Xorton  Reservoir  Dam. 

Dunbar  Creek  and 
tributaries 

Fayette 

14  miles 

From  stone  quarry  to  headwaters  including  tributaries. 

Falling  Springs  Creek 

Franklin 

2.25  miles 

From  the  concrete  bridge  between  the  Adin  L.  h'rey  and  Earl  Stull  prop- 
erty downstream  to  a wire  fence  crossing  the  Robert  E.  Gabler  farm. 

Little  Mahoning  Creek 

Indiana 

4 miles 

From  the  bridge  at  Rochester  Mills  upstream  to  Cesna  Run. 

Little  Lehigh 

Lehigh 

1 mile 

From  Laudenslager's  Mill  Dam  upstream  to  Twp.  Road  Xo.  5U!'. 

Slate  Run 

Lycoming 

Tioga 

6.5  miles 
.5  mile 

Lycoming  County,  Brown  Township;  Tioga  County,  Iclk  Townshii). 

Loyalsock  Creek 

Lycoming 

3 miles 

From  Lycoming  County  line  downstream  to  Sandy  Bottom. 

Penns  Creek 

Mifflin 

Union 

1.4  miles 

From  300  ft.  below  Raymond  Winter  Cabins.  MifPin  County,  to  the  upper 
property  line  of  A.  T.  Soper,  including  that  portion  of  Cherry  Run  lying 
south  of  L.  R.  59001. 

Big  Bushkill  Creek 

Monroe 

6 miles 

On  the  Burns  property,  except  200  yards  each  side  of  the  Boy  Scout 
Camp. 

Cross  Fork  Creek 

Potter 

3.5  miles 

From  the  Campbell  Bridge  upstream  to  Hungry  Hollow. 

Lyman  Run 

Potter 

4 miles 

.\bove  state  park  lake. 

Clear  Shade  Creek 

Somerset 

1 mile 

L’pstream  from  cable  located  across  stream  250  ft.  beU)w  Win.lbcr  Water 
Dam  ( including  dam). 

Francis  Branch, 
tributary  to  Slate  Run 

Tioga 

2 miles 

Elk  Township,  from  mouth  upstream  to  Fraticis  Leetcnia  Road. 

North  Sandy  Creek 

\'enango 

2.5  miles 

From  L.  R.  60073  in  the  Borough  of  Polk,  uiistream  to  bridge  at  the 
Dump  station  of  the  Polk  State  School. 

Caldwell  Creek 

Warren 

1.5  miles 

From  the  highway  bridge  at  Selkirk  to  the  highway  bridge  at  Dotyville. 

Dyberry  Creek 

Wayne 

1 mile 

From  the  Widmer  property  line  about  one  mile  below  I anner  > TalL 
downstream  to  Mary  \\  ilco.x  Bridge. 

Bowmans  Creek 

Wyoming 

2 miles 

Dolls  Bridge  to  Marsh  Creek  Bridge. 

Muddy  Creek 

York 

2 miles 

From  Bruce  to  Bridgeton. 

FISH 

FOR  FUN  ONLY 

Regulations  on  this  area  are 

the  same  as  for 

special  fly-hs 

liing  streams  except: 

1.  XO  TROUT  MAY 

BE  KILLED  OR  HAD  IX 

POSSESSION. 

2.  Open  to  fishing  the  year  around. 

3.  Fishing  hours — One-half  hour  before 

sun^-ise  to  one-half  hour  after  sun>et.  or  when  siren  blows. 

4.  No  wading  permitted. 

Name  of  ll'ater 
Fisherman's  Paradise 
(Spring  Creek) 

County 

Centre 

Mileage 
.6  mile 

Location  of  Fish  for  Fun  .Irca 

Lower  boundary  of  Spring  Creek  Hatchery  grounds  to  the  upper  boundary 
of  the  Paradise. 
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COMMISSION  RELEASES  110,000  TROUT 


Move  Due  to  High  Feeding  Costs,  Lack  of  Funds 


The  high  cost  of  over-winter  feeding  of  tront  and  the 
necessity  for  increased  reduction  in  operating  costs  of 
the  I’ennsylvania  Fish  Commission  due  to  decreased 
revenues  have  made  necessary  the  immediate  release  to 
pnl)lic  fislhng  waters  of  110.000  tw’o-year-old  hrown 
and  l)rook  trout,  according  to  All)ert  AI.  Day,  executive 
director  of  the  Commission. 

"Lack  of  sufficient  funds  to  meet  constantly  increas- 
ing o])erational  costs  has  forced  the  Fish  Commission 
to  remove  these  tront  from  the  hatchery  ponds  to  lakes 
of  ten  acres  or  more  which  are  open  to  public  iLshing 
through  Octoher  31,  1962,”  said  Day. 

Day  emphasized  the  fact  that  removing  the  trout 
from  Commission  hatcheries  at  this  time  is  strictly  an 
economy  move.  He  explained  that  the  feed  which  would 
have  been  required  to  maintain  these  fish  over  the 
winter  must  he  used  for  the  rearing  of  trout  being  pre- 
pared for  release  next  spring. 

I'ish  Commission  biologists  have  advised  that  the 
winter  carry-over  capacity  of  the  lakes  where  the  trout 
are  to  lie  released  is  very  high. 

d'he  lakes,  ranging  in  size  from  18  to  5,700  acres, 
where  the  tront  will  be  released  are  located  in  23 
counties  of  the  Commomvealth.  They  are  as  follows: 
Chamherslmrg  A'ater  Company  Reservoir,  W'ayneshoro 
Whiter  Company  Reservoir,  Adams  Comity;  Xorth 
I'ark  Lake,  Allegheny  Comity;  Koon  Lake,  Hedford 
County;  Scotts  Run  Lake,  Berks  County;  Levittown 
Lake,  Bucks  County;  Parker  Dam,  Clearfield  Comity; 
Laurel  Lake,  Cumherland  County;  Lake  Pleasant,  F5rie 
Comity:  Virgin  Run  Lake,  Fayette  County;  Letter- 
kenny  ( Jrdnance  Dejiot  Reservoir,  Franklin  County; 
Cowan’s  (lap  Dam,  Fulton  County:  W’hijiple  Dam, 
Huntingdon  Comity;  Chapman  and  (,'rystal  Lakes, 
Lackawanna  County:  Lights  Dam,  Lebanon  County: 
Harveys,  .Silkw'orth  and  Xorth  Lakes,  Luzerne  Conntv  : 
Highland  Lake,  Little  Pine  Dam,  Lycoming  Comitv : 
Fairview  Lake,  Lake  Wh'illeiqianpack,  Pike  Comity; 
Lyman  Run  Dam,  Potter  County:  Laurel  Hill  Creek- 
Lake,  Somerset  County;  Chapman  Dam,  W’arren 
Comity:  Canonsburg  and  Dutch  h'ork  Lakes,  W'a.shing- 
ton  County;  Lake  Lorain,  I'urie’s  Long  Pond.  W'avne 
County;  Ke}->tone  Lake,  Westmoreland  County. 


kccrcaUnn  can  be  the  key  that  unlocks  the  door  to  self- 
discovery,  to  respect  for  self,  to  the  joy  of  sharing  inufual 
interests  and  experiences  ivith  others.  It  can  also  be  the  key 
that  opens  the  door  to  respect  for  zoorth  and  dignity  of  others. 
Recreation  crosses  barriers  of  language  and  cultural  differences. 
If  is  not  confined  by  space  or  locality.  Recreation  is  uniz'crsal. 
— Lillian  .Suuiincrs. 


Fish  Commission  Seeks  New 
Sources  of  Revenue 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  in  response  to 
a reipie-st  Irom  the  Joint  State  Government  Commis- 
sion, took  action  to  recommend  possible  steps  to  he 
taken  to  holster  the  decreasing  revenue  of  the  Fish 
C'onimission. 

“hashing  license  revenues  have  gradually  declined 
during  the  past  several  years  until  the  Commission’s 
program  faces  drastic  reductions.  During  the  current 
fiscal  year  expenditures  were  reduced  by  more  than 
$400,000  and  we  still  face  further  cuts.  Trout  are  now 
being  liberated  into  our  larger  lakes  because  we  cannot 
afford  to  carry  them  over.  We  may  he  forced  to  further 
drastic  economies  in  the  near  future,”  said  Albert  M. 
Day,  executive  director  , of  the  Commission. 

"X'acant  w-arden  districts  are  remaining  vacant  and 
neighhoring  wardens  are  extending  their  coverage.  Old 
equipment  grows  older  and  repairs  to  onr  captial  out- 
lay plant  cannot  be  made.” 

The  only  alternative  to  a further  deteriorated  situa- 
tion, according  to  Day,  is  to  find  new  sources  of  revenue. 

Day  listed  the  suggestions  to  he  made  to  the  Legis- 
lature as  follows : An  increase  in  general  license  fee, 
with  the  e.xact  amount  to  be  decided  upon  by  the 
Legislature:  contributions  from  the  General  Fund  for 
ca])ital  improvements  such  as  rehabilitation  of  existing 
hatcheries  and  the  construction  of  new  facilities; 
financing  of  General  State  Authority  approved  proj- 
ects by  General  h'nnds,  and,  the  charging  of  special 
fees  for  jtnhlic  use  of  Commission  lakes  similar  to  those 
now  charged  by  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Whaters. 

( )ther  potential  means  of  producing  revenue  for  the 
hdsh  Commission  included  earmarking  of  a portion  of 
harness  racing  revenues  for  conservation  ]irograms,  and 
conversion  of  marine  fuel  taxes  to  the  Fish  Commission 
to  more  adequately  finance  its  exjienses  in  connection 
with  boating  and  fishing,  also  convert  sales  tax  on  fish- 
ing tackle  to  fish  fund. 

Day  said  the  Commission  also  will  request  the  Legis- 
lature to  consider  revisions  in  the  existing  boating  law 
so  that  I’ennsylvania  may  conform  with  the  Federal 
I’oating  Act.  Outstanding  change  needed  for  such  con- 
formation is  to  establish  a reciprocity  agreement  as  to 
licensing,  thus  making  it  possible  for  nonresidents  to 
use  their  boats  for  90  days  before  needing  to  purchase 
local  licen.ses. 
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ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTEEN  YEARS  of  total  service  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  is  here  represented  by 
retired  District  Fish  Wardens:  Horace  Pyle,  26  years;  Charles 
V.  Long,  30  years;  Tony  Lech,  32  years;  and  George  James, 
. 28  years.  Tne  meeting  of  the  BIG  FOUR  took  place  at  an 
! outing  held  in  Tony  Lech's  honor  at  Barney  Barnhart's  near 
I Elizabethville  recently.  Retiring  Tony  was  the  recipient  of 
many  gifts  and  the  best  wishes  of  friends  and  commission 
personnel  in  attendance. 


District  Warden  Leland  Cloos  (Tioga)  reports  he  contacted 
men,  some  80  years  of  age  and  over,  who  have  lived  all  their 
lives  in  this  locality  and  who  never  saw  the  streams  as  low  as 
this  year ; many  springs  have  run  dry.  It  is  believed  raccoon 
are  taking  a heavy  toll  of  trout.  Eldred  Frost,  ^^'ellsboro,  saw 
nine  coon  crossing  the  road  near  his  home  one  late  August 
morning. 

# 

During  August,  while  on  patrol  of  Big  Pine  Creek 
(Lycoming),  Warden  Supervisor  John  Buck,  Special  Fish 
Warden  S.  C.  Merlochi  and  District  Warden  Lee  F.  Shortess 

(Lycoming)  were  driving  behind  a truck  and  noticed  a long 
fish  line  trailing  from  it.  At  first  it  was  thought  the  truck- 
driver  was  trolling  for  "road  fish"  but  when  the  line  became 
entangled  in  the  officers'  car,  off  came  a minnow  trap.  The 
trap  was  new  but  had  openings  in  excess  of  one  inch.  The 
officers  then  tried  to  catch  up  with  the  truck  but  it  had  dis- 
appeared. The  owner  may  have  this  trap  back  with  an  explana- 
tion as  to  why  the  openings  were  in  excess  of  legal  limits  I 

# 

District  Warden  Bryce  Camel!  (Franklin  and  Fulton),  while 
working  the  Fulton  County  Fair  with  the  Fish  Commission's 
Live  Fish  Display,  overheard  two  small  girls  as  they  watched 
the  fish : the  older  girl  exclaimed  to  her  sister  . . . "Look, 
they  all  have  babies!"  This  was  hardly  true  for  we  had  just 
put  live  minnows  in  the  tanks  for  food.  Then  a boy,  looking 
at  the  hellbender,  yelled  . . . "He\-,  !Mom,  come  quick,  look  at 
the  sea  horse !’’ 


District  Warden  Richard  Owens  illumingduii  and  Miftiiiii 
declares  a few  lar,ge  muskies  liave  taken  'iver  i iie  mi  the  deeper 
holes  in  the  Raystown  Branch  and  creating  a bit  i‘f  a riffle 
among  local  anglers.  On  a briglit  day  tlie>e  fi'h  can  ea-dl\ 
be  seen  from  the  road,  often  creating  quite  a tralVu'  jam. 
Regional  Warden  Supervisor  Harold  Corbin  i>  'er:ou-'.\  t’link 
ing  of  erecting  a ->ign  on  the  road  wliich  read'  . . . 

DOWX  . . . ML'SKIF.S  OX  D1SPL.\^■." 

iff 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  plea'ure  lioatef'  on 
the  Schuylkill  River  this  summer  according  to  report'  of 

Special  Wardens  White,  Rich  and  Lauderback  ,ibl\  a"i'ting 
District  Warden  Walter  Burkhart  ( Montgomer\  aiul  I’liila- 
delphia  ) . 

# 

Ed  Conrad,  si>orts  writer  for  the  Levittown  Times  and  Bri'tol 
Courier,  reported  the  incident  of  an  angler  fishing  in  the 
Xcshaminy  Creek  near  Hulmerville  (Bucks)  who  tangled  with 
a two-headed  perch!  The  angler  showed  the  odd-ball  fisli  all 
over  lower  Rucks  County,  then  decided  to  have  it  mounted. 
Xext  day  he  was  back  at  the  old  stand  along  the  Xeshaminy 
trying  for  another  one.-  District  Warden  Miles  D.  Witt 
(Xorthampton  and  Bucks). 

# 

Fishermen  hereabouts  and  elsewhere,  are  prone  to  discus' 
various  colors  and  patterns  of  their  favorite  lures.  Recently, 
Ed  Troy,  of  Sandy  Lake,  had  his  family  out  for  a picnic  at 
the  lake.  His  young  son  found  a bit  of  leader  and  a bare  hook 
discarded  by  some  fisherman,  went  to  a dock  and  dan.gled  it  in 
the  water.  To  everyone's  surprise  he  hooketl  and  landed  a 22- 
inch  largemouth  bass.  Lures?  . . . plugs?  . . . spoons?  . . . 
who  needs  'em? — District  Warden  Richard  Abplanalp  ( .Mercer- 
Law  rence  ) . 

# 

District  Warden  Frederick  W.  O’llson  (Carbini  reports 
Rear  Creek  Reservoir,  a Federal  flood  control  project  on  the 
Lehigh  River,  is  stocked  fairly  heavily  l>y  the  L'.  S.  Fisli  and 
Wildlife  Service  with  rainbow  trout,  both  fingerling  and  adult 
as  well  as  with  fingerling  bass.  It  further  i>rovides  variets'  as 
demonstrated  by  Edward  Wojciechowski,  ,\shley.  Pa.  In  two 
visits  this  summer,  twelve  weeks  apart,  the  ,-\shley  an.gler 
took  three  pickerel  from  the  reservoir,  ,H,  28.  and  24  inches 
along  with  bass  and  trout. 

# 

District  Warden  Lester  C.  Ogden  (Clearfield  i was  intrigueil 
by  this  clipping  from  the  back  files  of  the  Lock  Haven  E.xiiress  ; 
"70  Years  .\go — 1892 — E.  J.  Israel  and  .8.  Z.  .Martin  returned 
from  a day's  fishing  in  the  Sinnemahoning  Creek  near  Keating. 
They  brought  home  16  salmon  that  averaged  two  pound'  each." 

it 

Many  clubs  have  clone  extensive  stream  imin-ovement  work 
on  streams  of  the  Xorthcentral  Region.  .8|M)rt'inen's  groups 
and  private  clubs  and  individuals  have  given  a bi.g  assist  to  low 
streams  during  the  drought.  Regional  Warden  Supervisor, 
John  Buck. 

# 

ICE  hl8HIX(i  for  perch  in  Presiiue  Isle  B.i\ , Lake  F.ric. 
looks  good  for  the  coming  season  if  the  tine  catch  of  [K-rch  made 
this  summer  is  any  barometer.  Commercial  lisliermen  at  Lake 
Erie  are  also  doitig  very  well  with  tish  bringing  only  4'.-c  tier 
[)ound  but  there  are  many  of  them  and  nice  si/e,  from  b to 
1 1 inches. 
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The  Conodoguinet 


This  timeless  river  drains  tlie  land 
Then  flows  on  to  the  sea. 

Though  time  has  changed  the  country’s  lace 
Our  river  runs  on  free. 

It  severs  land  by  centuries  scarred 
Once  wild,  bond,  then  freed  : 

•V  soil  once  in  forest  prime 
Where  nature  sowed  the  seed. 

This  river  harbored  Redmen  on 
Its  hemlock  studded  banks. 

And  once  as  far  as  eye  could  see 
The  forest  from  it  sank. 


Through  meadows  green  that  river  runs. 
And  cows  instead  of  deer, 

Drink  in  the  life  its  channel  holds; 

They  drink  and  show  no  fear. 

Its  trout  are  gone,  the  currents  slow 
And  moss  profusely  grows  ; 

It  winds  along  pastoral  farms 
Meandering  as  it  flows. 

The  fertile  land  now  tilled  by  man 
Does  yield  bountifully, 

.\nd  that  old  river’s  precious  flow 
Still  gives  its  moisture  free. 


Where  once  through  shaded  vale  it  ran 
And  flowed  full  cold  and  clear. 

Great  trout  and  bass  and  shad  did  dwell 
Beneath  the  watery  mirror. 

But  time  has  changed  this  wild  wild  land 
And  seen  it  conquered  been  ; 

Where  nature  once  was  gardener  sole 
It  now  is  tilled  by  men. 


riiough  men  will  come  and  men  will  go 
.\nd  times  will  change,  alas  ; 

Our  river,  life  line  of  the  earth 
In  patient  flow  will  last. 

— Ja.mes  I.)avii)son 


James  Davidson  ig,  formerly  of  Carlisle,  Fa.,  is  now  a student 
at  Evangel  College,  Springfield.  Mo.  A former  nezvsboy,  he 
leas  the  frequent  hunting  and  fishing  companion  of  retired  Dis- 
trict Fish  JVarden  George  Ja>ncs.  His  hobbies  are  fishing,  hunt- 
ing and  taxidermy. 
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of  materials  to  be  used  in  planning  next  year's  fishing  trips 

(1)  — 12  ISSUES  of  the  PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER  — a one-year  subscription  — 12  ISSUES 

Sample  copy  enclosed — subscription  starts  with  January  1963  issue 
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a ready  index. 
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'en^n/X^lna/n'CCL 

Qljriatmaa  comes  once  again  to  the  world.  There  is  no  land  without  Christmas, 
even  where  it  must  be  celebrated  secretly.  Each  country  has  its  own  legends  and  customs. 
But  in  all  we  find  the  Christmas  greens. 

The  pagans  decorated  their  homes  with  greenery  to  celebrate  the  winter  solstice  and 
the  coming  of  spring.  Later  the  Christians  adopted  them  as  a symbol  of  everlasting  life. 
Whether  palm  leaves  or  fir  boughs,  they  are  a universal  Christmas  symbol. 

t\OLLY,  mistletoe  and  the  yule  log  are  traditional  Christmas  decorations.  Mistletoe 
was  cut  by  the  Druids  with  a golden  sickle  and  given  to  the  Saxons  with  a kiss.  From 
that  pagan  custom  comes  our  Christmas  kiss  under  the  mistletoe. 

The  yule  log  originated  in  Sweden  and  was  adopted  by  England  and  the  southern 
United  States.  It  was  kept  burning  till  Twelfth  Night,  the  anniversary  of  the  visit  of 
the  Wise  Men  to  the  manger,  when  all  greens  are  burned. 

The  coming  weeks  will  be  filled  with  the  wrapping  of  gifts,  Christmas  cards,  parties, 
the  fragrance  of  baking  fruit  cakes.  But  back  of  all  the  festivity  lies  the  true  spirit  of 
Christmas  . . . the  heralding  of  the  birthday  of  the  Christ  Child. 
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Haa  f o«ng 


By  WILLIAM  BOYD 


Pennsylvania  anglers  occasionally  express  re- 
gret they  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  fish  state 
streams  in  pioneer  days,  when  there  was  no  fishing 
pressure  and  nature  had  its  own  way  with  fish.  They 
may  learn  what  fishing  conditions  were  in  the  early 
years  of  the  region,  which  is  now  Pennsylvania,  from 
a rare  book  published  by  Philip  Tome,  who  lived  in  the 
Pine  Creek  area  after  his  birth  in  1782  in  Dauphin 
County. 

“Thirty  Years  a Hunter,”  written  by  the  pioneer 
who  for  15  years  was  an  interpreter  for  Cornplanter 
and  Gov.  Blacksnake,  Indian  chiefs  of  the  Allegheny 
River  region,  was  printed  in  1854  when  Tome  could 
vividly  recall  the  exciting  days  of  his  youth. 

Reference  to  fishing  in  those  early  times  are  many 
in  Tome’s  book,  very  few  copies  available  today. 

The  famous  pioneer  sportsman’s  first  comment  on 
fish  and  fishing  of  his  period  is  in  connection  with  a 
description  of  a deer  hunting  expedition  in  which  a 
canoe  was  used  to  pursue  the  deer  being  sought  as  a 
source  of  badly  needed  food. 

He  tells  how  the  canoe  was  allowed  to  float  with  the 
current,  and  a steersman  would  guide  it  to  a position 
advantageous  for  men  with  guns  in  the  bow.  A fire  of 
_\’ello\\  pitch  pine  held  high  above  the  canoe  would 
cause  deer  along  the  stream  to  stand  still  while  they 
raised  their  heads  to  peer  at  the  fire. 

The  hunters  could  tell  by  their  movements  whether 


they  would  make  a break  or  stand  still  until  they  ap- 
proached close  to  them,  and  they  would  fire  or  hold 
according  to  the  movements  of  the  deer. 

Often  when  the  deer  attempted  to  run  out  of  the 
water  where  the  embankment  was  steep  they  could  see 
their  own  shadows  and,  thinking  it  a dog  or  wolf, 
would  spring  back  into  the  water,  come  near  enough  to 
the  canoe  for  an  easy  shot.  Multiple  kills  were  possible. 

Plomeward  bound,  the  pioneers  would  gather  up  the 
dead  deer  they  had  left  along  the  stream  then  fish  for 
eels,  salmon,  and  other  fish  abundant  in  the  stream. 
Canoes  were  capable  of  carrying  from  2,000  to  4,000 
pounds ; fish  could  be  added  to  a cargo  of  perhaps 
ten  deer. 

With  a five-tined  spear,  they  would  take  from  20  to 
60  eels  and  a large  quantity  of  salmon.  When  they 
reached  home  in  the  morning  they  would  have  fish  and 
venison  sufficient  to  supply  an  ordinary  family  for 
two  months. 

On  one  occasion  when  young  Tome  was  on  an  elk- 
hunting expedition  with  his  father  a stop  was  made 
while  the  elder  Tome  repaired  his  moccasins.  The  boy, 
instructed  to  keep  a sharp  lookout  for  elk,  stationed 
liimself  among  the  roots  of  a big  tree  at  the  edge  of 
a stream. 

Though  the  stream  was  small  he  could  see  some  fine 
large  trout  in  it.  Philip  slipped  down  to  the  stream, 
unseen  by  his  father,  moved  uj^stream  a short  distance. 
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proceeded  to  dam  up  the  water  so  lie  could  throw  out 
stranded  trout.  An  old  log  and  quantities  of  moss  pro- 
vided material  for  a dam  which  left  the  stream  course 
below  it  virtually  bare  of  water. 

Young  Tome  then  found  little  trouble  in  throwing- 
out  some  30  fine  trout.  His  father,  spying  this  act, 
laughingly  asked  if  this  was  the  way  he  watched  the 
lick  for  elk,  but  seemed  pleased  his  son  had  secured 
such  a nice  mess  of  trout. 

The  boy,  stringing  his  fish  after  his  father  left,  heard 
a stone  rattling  down  an  incline  about  a hundred  yards 
below  him.  When  he  faced  the  direction  of  the  dis- 
turbance he  was  alarmed  to  see  a big  panther  staring 
at  him.  He  quickly  sprang  up  the  embankment  ami 
hurried  to  where  his  father  was  still  busy  repairing 
his  moccasin. 

Telling  the  boy  to  remain  quiet.  Tome  made  the  dog 
lie  down  with  him  within  an  ojiening  between  some 
roots.  He  stuck  his  gun  through  them,  awaited  the 
panther’s  approach.  When  it  came  within  three  rods 
of  them,  it  paused,  forefeet  upon  the  edge  of  the  stream 
embankment,  bared  a formidable  array  of  glistening- 
teeth. 

Tome  fired  and  the  panther  fell  back  lifeless.  The 
ball  passed  through  its  open  mouth,  had  broken  a 
vertebra  of  the  neck,  severing  the  spinal  cord.  Thev 
cut  it  open  and  left  it  there,  the  largest  panther  Tome 
said  he  had  ever  seen  before  or  since,  and  he  had  seen 
some  30.  They  supposed  it  to  weigh  between  200  and 
300  pounds. 

On  another  elk-hunting  expedition  the  Tomes,  father, 
son,  and  a neighbor  named  Morrison  visited  the  head- 
waters of  Kettle  Creek,  Cedar  Run,  and  Sinnemahon- 
ing  Creek. 

Tome  describes  this  region  as  abounding  in  elk. 
deer,  and  bear.  They  knew,  too,  these  streams  were 
virtually  alive  with  fish ; they  had  taken  with  them 
hooks  and  lines.  Rods  were  ready  made  by  cutting 
long,  straight  limbs  from  pliable  saplings. 

Young  Tome  and  Morrison  descended  Kettle  Creek 
about  seven  miles  and  found  on  the  east  side  of  the 
creek  in  the  side  of  the  mountain  a large  elk  lick  to 
which  Tome  gave  the  name  “Rock  Lick.” 

Meanwhile  the  pair  had  no  trouble  whatever  catch- 
ing what  they  described  as  “a  mess  of  trout  that  would 
have  pleased  the  palate  of  an  epicure,  had  it  not  lacked 
salt.”  During  the  entire  time  they  hunted  elk  here  the 
hunters  dined  on  trout  they  caught  in  verv  short  order 
previous  to  mealtime. 

Philip  Tome  and  his  companion  had  a harrowing 
experience  on  one  trout-fishing  side  trip.  Ascending  a 
gully  among-  rugged  and  broken  rock  until  they  were 
within  30  feet  of  the  bottom,  they  encountered  a 
precipice  down  the  face  of  which  they  crawled  by 
placing  fingers  and  toes  in  crevices. 

Finally  they  came  to  a ledge  about  15  feet  from  the 
bottom.  On  the  brow  grew  a beech  sapling  and  near  it 
an  ironwood  about  15  feet  high,  with  limbs  nearly  to 


the  ground.  They  decided  to  cut  down  the  ironwcjod. 
trim  off  the  limbs,  leaving  a hook  at  the  large  end  the_\ 
could  attach  to  the  beech  to  form  a hanging  ladder. 

Tome  started  down  first  and  as  he  \\a>  about  to  'ct 
foot  on  the  ledge  his  companion  saw  a hirge  rattle.-nake 
coiled  exactly  where  the  boy  would  set  foot.  He  >hoiiled 
a warning  and  Tome  hung  suspended  until  he  learned 
what  it  w'as  all  about  and  could  tell  his  friend  to  throw 
the  ax  at  the  snake. 

Fortunately  the  man’s  aim  was  true  and  the  snake 
slithered  off  badly  injured.  But  a new-  ctilamity  awaited 
Tome.  A swarm  of  yellow  jackets,  resenting  the  in- 
trusion, came  at  him  stinging  him  in  face  and  che>t. 

Fish  and  venison,  the  Tomes  say,  were  so  abundant 
in  the  vicinity  where  they  lived  it  was  haial  to  under- 
stand why  both  were  scarce  at  the  mouth  of  Pine 
Creek,  only  26  miles  distant.  The  Tome  family  u>ed 
both  as  articles  of  trade  and  exchanged  them  with 
people  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek  for  wheat,  rye.  corn, 
buckwheat,  salt,  leather,  and  other  necessitie>. 

h^requently  the  pioneers  would  combine  liunting  and 
fishing.  If  conditions  were  favorable  they  would  catch 
from  60  to  100  eels  and  a quantity  of  salmon,  pike,  ai-id 
rock  fish  in  a sii-igle  night,  fishing  while  going  up  ;i 
stream,  hunting  on  the  way  down. 

After  the  first  of  October,  the  method  of  taking  fi>h 
was  to  make  an  oblique  wall  in  the  creek,  letting  it  ex- 
tend at  the  upper  end  about  20  feet,  and  come  together 
at  the  lower  end  just  near  enough  to  admit  the  fish 
basket,  which  was  made  of  lath  and  timber. 

Situated  in  the  center  of  the  stream.  Tome  said,  the 
fish  for  the  most  jrart  w-ould  pass  down  between  the 
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walls  and  enter  the  basket.  They  generally  built  the 
wall  where  there  was  a slight  rapid,  leaving  a fall  of 
about  18  inches  at  the  basket,  into  which  the  fish  would 
pass,  and  could  not  escape. 

'kome  says  that  the  first  season  his  father  constructed 
a basket,  h.e  look  ])attern  from  neighbors  downstream. 
But  there  came  a rise  of  water  about  the  last  of  Octo- 
ber. and  they  caught  few-  fish  that  year.  The  next  sea- 
son the  elder  Tome  determined  to  put  in  a basket  that 
would  pro\-e  efficient  whether  the  water  was  high  or  low. 

The  pioneer  commenced  building  the  fish  basket  in 
June,  intending  to  be  in  season.  He  constructed  it 
differently  from  any  he  had  seen,  making  one  wvall 
shorter  and  at  a sharper  angle  with  the  bank  than  the 
other,  thus  Induging  his  basket  nearer  the  shore  on 
which  he  lived,  more  easily  accessible.  He  left  the 
lower  ends  of  the  wall  about  ten  feet  apart,  enabling 
him  to  put  in  a large  basket,  and  fastened  the  timbers 
so  strongly  under  the  wall  that  the  basket  stood  seven 
years  despite  floods  of  every  spring. 

When  wdnter  came  he  let  down  the  end  of  the  basket, 
took  off  the  sides,  so  that  the  ice  could  pass  over  it  with- 
out doing  damage.  The  next  season,  when  he  wanted 
to  use  it,  he  had  onlv  to  raise  the  end  and  sides,  fasten 
the  corners,  and  it  was  ready. 

.\t  that  time  there  were  no  boats  or  lumber  rafts  to 
pass  down,  only  one  family  lived  above  the  Tome  home, 
eight  miles  distant,  so  he  left  only  an  opening  large 
enough  for  hunters  to  pass  through  in  their  canoes. 

The  second  night  after  the  Tomes  finished  their  new 
and  improved  fish  basket,  it  was  rainy,  a condition 
under  w^hich  eels  played  backw'ard  and  forward  over 
the  riffles.  In  the  morning  thev  found  seven  or  eight 
large  eels,  a like  number  of  big  salmon,  a ([uantity  of 
suckers  and  other  small  fish. 

Tome  found  his  basket  to  be  very  profitable  from 
that  time  until  the  last  of  October.  In  fact,  they  were 
so  abundantly  supplied  by  their  basket  they  fish-fed 
their  hogs,  especially  good  for  fattening  swine,  other 
feed  denied  the  closelv  confined  animals. 


About  October  5 of  that  season  there  came  a rise  of 
water  in  Pine  Creek.  That  night  the  Tomes  caught 
about  two  barrels  of  eels  and  three  wagonloads  of 
suckers.  They  continued  to  take  20,  30,  or  40  eels  and 
a number  of  other  fish  nightly,  until  about  November 
10  when  another  rise  of  water  in  the  creek  brought  them 
two  barrels  of  large  salmon  and  four  wagonloads  of 
suckers  in  three  hours. 

When  darkness  fell,  the  eels  began  to  run.  Tome, 
assisted  by  Philip,  two  other  sons,  and  a neighbor  were 
busy  carrying  out  eels  when  other  fish  came  into  the 
basket  so  rapidly  it  jammed,  the  eels  went  over  the 
sides  until  the  crew  could  throw  out  fish  to  make  room 
for  the  eels. 

Losing  so  many  eels  from  the  overloaded  basket,  one 
of  the  Tome  boys  placed  his  canoe  under  the  basket 
at  a place  where  water  did  not  reach  and  raked  the  eels 
into  it  as  they  passed  by  in  thick  schools.  They  made 
an  opening  in  the  basket,  through  which  the  eels  fell 
until  the  stream  rose  so  high  as  to  overflow  the  basket 
and  their  fishing  had  to  come  to  an  end. 

By  that  time  they  had  carried  out  12  wagonloads  of 
suckers,  three  barrels  of  eels,  and  two  barrels  of  sal- 
mon and  rock  fish,  even  though  they  had  been  com- 
pelled to  throw  a great  quantity  out  of  the  basket  to 
keep  it  from  overflowing. 


They  built  a tight  house  of  slal)s,  into  which  they  put 
their  suckers,  and  threw  over  it  a large  quantity  of  pine 
and  hemlock  boughs  to  prevent  freezing.  They  fattened 
their  hogs  for  the  next  three  weeks  on  fish  and  then 
commenced  feeding  them  corn.  In  fact,  they  kept  three 
hogs  over  winter  on  a fish  diet  alone. 

The  supply  of  fish  lasted  until  about  April.  At  that 
time  eels  were  worth  from  $5  to  $7  a barrel,  according 
to  the  demand.  The  Tomes  estimated  the  fish  fed  to 
their  hogs  to  be  worth  no  more  than  $7  or  $8  as  corn 
was  verv  cheap  at  that  time. 

Salmon  and  other  good  fish  brought  from  $4  to  $6 
a barrel. 

Tome  estimated  the  fish  caught  in  his  basket  were 
worth  to  him,  at  the  lowest  rate,  from  $60  to  $75,  be- 
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sides  those  eaten  by  the  family  all  during  the  period 
when  catches  were  heavy.  Trout  caught  that  season, 
kept  for  family  use.  easily  were  worth  $20  more. 

In  the  months  of  June  and  July,  Tome  says  in  his 
. book,  they  could  often  see  from  200  to  500  fish  sunning 
t themselves  in  the  shoals.  The  wildcats  would  stand  bv 
^ watching  them,  and  when  they  approached  near  enough 
I to  the  shore,  would  lash  out  quickl_\-  with  their  sharp 
claws  and  drag  in  three  fish  each  until  the  school  be- 
came alarmed  and  swam  to  deeper  water. 

The  black  fox,  Tome  wrote,  would  dive  in  water 
two  feet  deep  and  bring  out  fish.  The  red  and  silver 
foxes,  however,  would  not  dive  into  the  water  but 
, stand  along  the  shore  and  take  fish  in  the  same  manner 
[ as  wildcats. 

* The  pioneers  did  not  bother  to  kill  the  foxes  while 
they  were  foraging  for  fish  because  their  pelts  were 
I not  as  valuable  then  as  in  the  autumn  and  winter.  How- 
“ ever,  they  would  shout  and  alarm  them  just  to  see 
‘ them  scurry  away. 

I At  the  proper  season,  when  their  pelts  were  full  and 
I glistening,  the  Tomes  would  trap  the  animals.  This 
i usually  was  about  the  first  of  November.  For  the  most 
part,  fish  were  used  as  trap  bait.  Sometimes  they  woukl 
roast  an  eel  and  drag  it  through  the  snow  for  a dis- 
tance, and  the  fur  bearers  would  follow  the  scent.  The^• 
found  this  to  be  a good  method  of  luring  animals  with 
pelts  desired  as  furs. 

In  October  of  1832,  in  company  with  John  Campbell, 
[ Marshall  Whitcomb,  and  a i\Ir.  Whitmore,  Tome  set 
out  from  Kinzua  down  the  Allegheny  in  a canoe  capable 
of  holding  three  tons  of  game  and  fish.  They  took  with 
them  four  dogs  and  a seine. 

At  the  Big  Bend,  three  miles  below  Kinzua,  thev  took 
several  barrels  of  fish  of  various  kinds,  among  them 
salmon,  muskellunge,  and  remarkably  fine  specimens 
of  pike,  as  well  as  white  and  yellow  bass.  Then  they 
proceeded  to  Glade  Run,  two  miles  above  Warren, 
where  they  caught  two  barrels  of  fish  and  killed  two 
deer. 


At  the  village  they  caught  another  barrel  of  fish ; 
two  miles  below,  two  more  barrels  of  fish,  among  which 
were  some  immense  muskellunge.  Returning  from  the 
combined  hunting  and  fishing  trip,  the  party  again 
used  the  seine,  assisted  by  Danuel  Jones  and  three  of 
his  sons.  Here  they  had  a haul  so  large  it  broke  the 
seine.  In  the  clear  water  they  could  see  an  immense 
number  of  fish  not  less,  they  judged,  than  30  barrels. 

Tome  jumped  in  where  the  water  was  three  feet 
deep  and  held  one  side  of  the  seine,  while  Jones  held 
the  other,  but  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts  two-thirds  of 
the  fish  escaped.  They  secured,  however,  about  leu  bar- 
rels. The  seine  was  so  badly  torn  it  required  three  men 
nearly  a day  to  repair  it,  after  which  nearlv  all  fish 
in  the  water  there  seemed  to  disappear  and  they  could 
net  only  20  or  30. 

Tome  also  tells  in  his  book  of  seeing  wolves  li'-hing 
in  the  Susquehanna  in  the  spring  when  the_\-  lived  largeh 
on  rabbits,  frogs,  and  fish.  The  river  then  abounde(l 
in  a fish  called  the  white  sucker  which  lav  in  schools 
near  the  shore,  sunning  themselves.  The  wolves  v.ouUl 
come  slyly  to  the  water,  seize  the  .'Uckers,  sometimes 
getting  two  or  three  apiece  before  the  suckci>  sw.am  off'. 

The  man  who  wrote  the  exciting  storv  about  fi'-hing 
in  his  pioneer  times  evidently  was  ;i  sturd\'  m;m  ]>h\-si- 
cally,  for  there  is  a legend  that  another  hu-kv  individual 
>et  out  to  try  conclusions  with  Tome  but  changed  his 
mind  when  Philip  lifted  a barrel  of  cider  and  drank 
from  the  bunghole. 

To  this  da_v,  members  of  the  I'ome  f;imil\'  live  in 
the  Pine  Creek  region.  There  is  a settlement  of  sorts 
and  a >mall  run  named  Tomb’s  Run  not  far  up  Pine 
Creek  from  Jersey  Shore  toward  Waterville. 
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To  him  there  were  two  “visitations”  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  not  one.  The  first  can  be  found  in  the  Holy 
Ifihle.  The  other  one  was  Izaak  Walton.  Anyone  look- 
ing to  organize  a new  religious  sect  called  “Waltonian- 
ism"  can  depend  upon  my  brother-in-law  being  in  the 
first  pew  every  Sunday — except  during  trout  season, 
that  is. 

Before  I married  into  the  family  I was  made  aware 
that  anyone  who  didn’t  trout  fish  was — well ! And  I 
didn't  even  know  a nymph  from  a nymphomaniac. 

d'hrowing  myself  at  their  feet  in  supplication,  I con- 
fessed my  >ins  of  omission  and  begged  to  he  taught  the 
wonders  of  “trout  angling.”  I had  fished  for  nearly 
everything  else  that  swims  and  in  most  parts  of  the 
country. 

But,  aljout  "trout  angling”  I was  a three-cylinder 
schnook.  Fortunately  I managed  to  make  muster  with 
the  fly  rod  and  that  at  least  gave  me  one  leg  up.  And 
so  we  were  wed  despite  the  fact  that  I had  decidedly 
"uncompleat”  leanings  which  upon  occasion  were  known 
to  cause  gas  pains  in  the  “family.” 

Having  safely  negotiated  the  final  knot-tying,  I lost 
no  time  getting  down  to  cases  with  said  br’er-in-law 
over  his  thrice  touted  trouting  techniques.  I had  a deep- 
seated  desire  to  present  him  with  a few  facts  of  life, 
none  of  which  had  anything  to  do  with  Ike  Walton 
and  his  dumb  way  of  spelling  "compleat.”  But  I 
reckoned  without  family  pride,  determination  that  says : 
“None  shall  pass  here  but  who  is  fitting!”  So  I learned 
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fulrttbr  Thoughts  of  Trout  Fishini 


By  TOM  COFIELD 


A LONG  time  ago  I had  to  face  the  unpleasant  fact 
that  trout  fishing  and  I of  the  Izaak  Walton  variety 
were  destined — -like  ships  in  the  night — to  pass  each 
other  without  speaking. 

It  isn't  that  I don't  catch  trout.  Truth  is,  I get  my 
share  along  with  other  trout  types.  It's  the  abominable, 
abhorrent  and  completely  disgusting  methods  I use  to 
get  them  that  has  set  me  and  others  like  me  aside  in 
little  niches  plainly  marked,  “socially  unacceptable”  in 
trout  angling  circles.  And  I use  the  latter  term  loosely. 

I was  taught  trout  fishing  by  my  brother-in-law  ; a 
gent  of  rare  expertise  in  angling  and  one  who  obviously 
was  fed  at  an  early  age  on  gruel  made  of  minced  copies 
of  the  “Compleat  Angler.” 


fly-fishing,  all  except  the  use  of  nymphs.  And  I still 
couldn’t  catch  a cold  with  nymphs  stark  naked  in  the 
dead  of  winter  with  a snow  storm  going  for  me. 

But  don’t  get  the  idea  that  I’m  one  of  those — horror 
of  horrors — worm  dunkers.  Heavens  to  Betsy,  no.  I 
rarely  use  worms.  Don’t  have  to.  Got  lots  of  better  bait. 

Frankly,  I got  into  this  bait-fishing  kick  because  I 
kept  meeting  up  with  men  heavily  laden  with  full  creels 
of  fish  while  my  own  swung  lightly  and  gaily  from  my 
shoulder,  unsullied  by  the  heady  odor  of  trout. 

Every  now  and  then  Fd  take  a trout,  hut  it  was  so 
long  between  drinks  that  all  taint  of  fish  left  the  creel 
during  the  ’tween-times.  Soon,  flies  in  my  mind  came 
to  be  synonymous  with  the  kind  that  you  kaput  with 
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a spray  gun.  And  for  similar  reasons.  The  dang  things 
irritated  me. 

Naturally  I began  hanging  around  with  the  “wrong 
crowd.”  I had  no  choice,  you  see.  Not  being  a devout 
compleat  angler  I didn’t  swallow  those  tales  about 
how  hard  trout  fight. 

Fight?  Shucks,  let’s  face  it,  in  the  world  of  sport 
fishing  the  hardest  fighting  trout  ever  spawned  couldn’t 
make  gravy  for  a snook,  or  a tarpon,  or  a largemouth 
bass,  or  a small  smallmouth  bass.  Or,  for  that  matter, 
a big  sunfish.  Stocked  trout,  that  is.  The  other  variety 
admittedly  has  a heap  of  moxey. 

Even  harder  to  swallow  with  any  degree  of  calm 
were  the  sad  glances  leveled  in  my  direction  upon  those 
occasions  when  I was  invited  to  attend  meetings  com- 


posed of  “anglers” ; compleat  anglers. 

The  March  brown  whosits,  the  sparse  grey  hackles, 
the  gin  clear  water,  the  sparkling  sun  dappling  on  the 
mountain  brook — Ugh  ! 

That  sacred  sun  dappling  that  gor-blamed  mountain 
brook  blinded  me  most  of  the  time  and  that  gin  clear 
water  was  cold  enought  to  freeze  a bottle  of  bay  rum. 
The  rest  of  the  guff  was  par  for  the  course.  Pure 
conversation. 

Frecpiently,  wdien  the  martinis  were  sweating  nicely 
on  the  rich  mahogany  bar,  some  overly-lo([uacious 
“compleat”  type  tried  to  warm  the  cockles  of  my  frigid 
heart  by  regaling  me  with  tales  of  his  daring-do. 

Politely,  I waited  until  he  had  finished,  or  ran  down, 
and  then  Fd  ask  what  size  tippet  he  w'as  using.  No 
matter  what  he  answered  I ottered  the  opinion  that 
any  stocked  trout  could  be  taken  on  a one-pound  test 
tippet  by  any  man  with  an  ounce  of  skill  in  his  tly  rod 
wrist.  A few  such  elder-compleats  have  been  known  to 
turn  a rich  purple  before  stalking  rigidly  away  to  seek 
more  fertile  fields. 

I rapidly  became  the  skeleton  in  my  adopted  family’s 
closet.  My  wife  loved  me  and  agreed  with  me  because 
she,  too,  never  went  for  all  that  diamond-chips-on-the- 
water  stuff. 

So  much  for  my  unfortunate  background.  1 became 
a confirmed  deviate  simply  because,  believe  it  or  not, 
I love  trout  fishing — when  it  is  stripped  of  all  the 
malarkey. 

Moreover,  there  are  more  off-beats  like  me  than 
there  are  compleats,  and  we  rabidly  exchange  workal)le 
ideas  for  taking  trout  by  new  and  diff'erent  methods. 

Perhaps  if  fate  had  decreed  the  non-compleat  methods 
unworkable  my  soul  may  have  been  saved.  Just  the 
opposite  happened. 

The  first  time  I tried  one  of  the  bait-fishermen’s 
schemes  I sat  on  my  duff,  all  warm  and  toasty  in  the 
sunshine,  and  took  my  limit  of  nice  trout ; nothing  under 
14  inches  and  the  largest  only  ISjN  inches.  So  who’s 
fishing  for  records?  I fish  for  trout. 

This  particular  trout-trick  has  to  do  with  buying  a 
can  of  whole,  cooked  hominy.  The  use  of  whole  hominy 
is  highly  complex  and  demanding  of  superior  skill — you 
put  a kernel  of  the  stuff  on  a number-twelve  or  number- 
fourteen  hook ; short  shanked,  of  course ; then  you  lob 


it  slightly  upstream  from  most  any  i)ool  or  slick.  If  the 
current  is  strong  you  add  a piece  of  >plit-shot  about 
eight  inches  up  the  leader  so  the  hominy-ball  will  get 
right  down  in  the  swim  with  the  trout.  No  use  making 
the  lazy  beggars  work  too  hard  getting  to  your  bait. 
Let  Mohammed  go  to  the  mountain. 

The  stuff  won’t  stay  on  the  hook  very  long,  but  w ho 
cares?  A whole  can  only  costs  something  like  2‘t  cents 
and  you  can  eat  what’s  left  over. 

For  those  really  tough  days  when  nothing  seem>  to 
work,  try  dyeing  each  kernel  of  hominy  with  food  color- 
ing, either  bright  red  or  equally  bright  yellow.  These 
you  store  in  a small  jar  for  emergency  use.  Otherwise 
it’s  too  darn  much  trouble  for  run-of-the-mill  days  when 
the  trout  will  take  on  anything. 

One  or  two  of  our  group  go  so  far  as  to  soak  hominy- 
balls  in  garlic  water  or  beef  bouillon,  with  the  food 
coloring  added. 

blow  does  it  work?  It  catches  trout.  Not  being  of  a 
neat  turn  of  mind  we  rarely  keep  records  on  which 
bait  does  what  for  whom. 

Another  way  to  use  hominy  is  to  “chum"  with  it, 
first,  then  drop  in  a kernel  with  a hook  well  hidden 
inside. 

Why  does  whole  hominy  work  so  well?  Probably 
because  it  resembles  a grub  worm.  I'eed  trout  a few 
rations  and  the  mere  fact  that  the  stuff  is  edible  will 
put  them  off  guard  for  the  next  portion  that  drifts  into 
their  pool. 

Even  on  streams  reserved  for  the  use  of  flies  only, 
chumming  with  hominy  is  a good  bet  for  finding  fish 
by  watching  for  them  to  flash  at  the  easily  seen  hominy 
as  it  drifts  into  a pool.  Having  found  the  trout,  you 
then  can  proceed  to  catch  it  by  legal  means : namely 
with  a fly.  Under  such  conditions  an  all  white  wet  fly 
has  been  known  to  work  rather  well. 

The  dairy  industry  didn’t  know  it,  but  when  they 
invented  cheese  packaged  in  jars  they  put  trout  in  the 
creels  of  many  a fisherman,  me  included. 

1 stole  this  idea  from  a man  who,  by  today’s  news 
headlines,  would  be  called  a “senior  citizen”;  e.xcepl 
that  this  senior  citizen  wasn’t  in  need  of  a pension. 
Money  and  time  was  about  all  he  had — plus  a strong 
yen  for  trout  fried  in  butter  with  just  a touch  of  garlic 
powder  added. 

1 ran  across  the  gent  one  day  while  covering  an  open- 
ing of  trout  season  for  the  newspaper  that  pays  my 
bread-and-beans  tab. 

A small  footbridge  had  been  laid  across  the  stream 
and  its  position  was  more  or  less  ideally  suited  for 
taking  action  pictures  if  anything  was  happening  near- 
by. I was  standing  on  the  bridge,  camera  slung  over 
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my  shoulder,  just  wishing  I was  fishing  instead  of 
working  when  an  elderly  man  ambled  up  to  the  bridge 
al)ntment.  lie  was  carrying  a knapsack  on  one  shoulder 
and  a fly  rod  rigged  for  bait-fishing — long  leader,  split- 
shot  and  bare  hook. 

(Jpening  the  knapsack,  he  took  out  a jar  of  cheese 
of  a well  known  brand.  I thought  he  was  going  to 
make  himself  a cheese  sandwich  except  he  had  neither 
crackers  nor  bread, 

When  he  dug  into  the  jar  with  one  finger,  I thought 
f had  found  the  original  "fingers-before-forks”  addict. 

Soon,  though,  he  was  rolling  the  bit  of  cheese  into  a 
ball  and  molding  it  firmly  in  place  on  the  hook  tied  to 
his  leader. 

Having  completed  his  complex  baiting  procedure  he 
tossed  the  bait  into  the  current  and  let  it  slip  under  the 
bridge  into  the  cool  shadows.  I stood  stock-still  for 
fear  of  spooking  any  trout  under  my  feet. 

Looking  up  at  me  with  a grin  of  thanks  for  not 
making  any  noise,  he  said ; 

“Cheese  is  better ’n  worms  any  day!” 

About  the  third  or  fourth  toss — he  never  casts — paid 
off  in  slightly  more  than  15  inches  of  brown  trout, 
which  around  these  parts  is  right  smart  of  trout. 

Although  most  any  kind  of  “moldable”  cheese  will 
work,  the  noisier  it  is,  nosewise,  the  better  it  will 
attract  trout. 

If  strong  sunshine  softens  it  too  much,  simply  let 
the  jar  lay  in  the  stream  until  the  cool  water  solidifies 
it  again.  Chunk  cheese  is  just  as  good  if  it  can  be 
worked  into  balls  and  molded  on  a hook  without 
crumbling  to  bits. 

Lveryone  has  a favorite  bait  or  fly,  1 suppose,  and 
mine  is  the  "liver-minnow.” 

Liver-minnows  are  carved  from  beef  or  calves  liver 
by  slicing  as  thin  as  possible  down  through  the  liver 
rather  than  with  the  flat  of  it. 

Once  such  thin  slices  have  been  made,  they  should 
be  cut  into  lengths  not  more  than  three  inches  and  not 
less  than  two  inches.  The  real  wide  center  cuts  can  be 
sliced  in  half  for  width,  the  ideal  width  being  about 
one-half  inch. 

Next  cut  one  end  sort  of  round,  or  even  slightly 
pointed  like  a fish’s  head,  and  the  other  end  into  a fish- 
tail shape. 

1 confess  these  fancy  shaping  cuts  probably  don’t 
amount  to  more  than  dressing  for  the  fisherman’s 
benefit,  but  it  does  add  a little  glamour  to  be  using 
something  you  really  made  to  do  a job.  Liver-minnows 
are  hooked  only  on  the  head-end,  just  as  would  a live 
minnow  be  hooked. 

They  are  fished  like  a streamer ; that  is,  downstream, 
or  across-current  allowdng  them  to  swim  downstream. 

Other  good  spots  for  this  bait  are  undercut  banks 
and  logs  or  rocks  where  big  trout  will  tend  to  hide. 

Small  trout  will  snap  off  the  liver  nine  times  out  of 
ten  without  touching  the  hook  itself,  l.arger  trout  will 
slurp  in  the  whole  rig  without  even  burping. 

Here  is  one  even  the  most  compleat  anglers  may 
admit  has  the  makings  of  merit : dyed  cotton  balls. 


The  name  is  self  explanatory.  Pluck  of¥  a few  bits 
of  raw  cotton  from  a package  of  the  type  that  can  be 
Ijought  in  any  drugstore,  and  roll  them  into  balls. 
Experiment  until  the  right  amount  of  cotton  produces 
the  right  size  balls  to  neatly  cover  small  trout  hooks ; 
short  shanked. 

After  the  balling  process,  soak  the  cotton  in  food 
coloring  or  regular  Tintex  dye.  Reds,  pinks,  yellows 
and  even  greens  are  all  good  for  a try  although  the 
reds  take  all  preference. 

After  dyeing,  lay  each  cotton  ball  on  a paper  towel 
until  thoroughly  dry,  then  store  in  a fly-box  until  the 
day  when  nothing  else  seems  to  wmrk.  Fish  them  just 
like  hominy  or  salmon  eggs,  or  worms. 

The  only  fair  guideline  to  use  in  this  kooky  trout- 
trapping racket  is  to  ask  yourself;  “Is  it  offbeat?”  If 
the  answer  is  yes,  such  a bait  probably  will  take  trout. 

Perhaps  it  is  true,  as  Ike  Walton  explained,  that  the 
trout  is  a dignified  “fishe”  worthy  of  dignified  angling 
methods.  But  Ike  was  writing  about  native  trout. 

Stocked  hatchery  trout  are  about  as  snobbish  as  a 
big  old  Mississippi  catfish.  If  they  escape  the  pressure 
of  opening  day  fishing  and  survive  a few  weeks  after, 
most  hatchery  trout  will  wise  up  to  the  delicacies  being 
offered  by  the  insect  life  in  the  stream.s — if  there’s 
enough  around  to  satisfy  their  hunger. 

The  trouble  is,  in  some  streams  where  stocking  is 
needed  to  provide  fishing,  there  isn’t  enough  food  avail- 
able to  hold  trout.  If  there  was  enough  food  there’d  be 
no  need  for  stocking  since  it  is  well  known  that  hook 
and  line  fishing  is  a tough  way  to  deplete  fish  popula- 
tions, even  in  small  ponds. 

Because  about  75  per  cent  of  the  trout  fishing  in  this 
country  today  is  wholly  or  partly  dependent  upon  ex- 
tensive trout  hatcheries  and  upon  stocking  programs 
costing  several  fortunes  annually,  the  basic  character 
of  trout  fishing  in  general  can  be  said  to  be  slightly 
unscrewed  by  “Compleat  Angler”  standards. 

More  important,  wherever  trout  stocking  is  nec- 
essary to  keep  the  sport  alive  and  flourishing,  these 
gold-plated  blennies  are  put  in  the  streams  for  one 
purpose  only — to  be  caught  by  fishermen.  By  and  large, 
if  they  are  not  caught  they  die,  or  move  downstream 
in  an  attempt  to  keep  fin-and-skin  together  by  finding 
enough  food  upon  which  to  exist. 

Native  trout  streams  are  another  subject  entirely. 
Where  such  gems  exist  they  should  be  guarded, 
cherished,  even  enshrined ; for  all  too  soon  the  explod- 
ing population  will  assuredly  engulf  them  otherwise. 

Admittedly  the  few  native  streams  left  should  be  set 
aside  for  fly-flingers,  Lord  bless  their  peculiar  hides. 
But  all  other  streams  should  be  for  us  “uncompleat” 
types  as  well  as  for  the  purists. 

The  main  point  is,  why  get  all  red  in  the  face  and 
puffy  around  the  eyes  trying  to  make  hatchery  trout 
act  like  anything  but  what  they  are. 

Why  not  just  catch  them  any  way  that  suits  best, 
eat  them  cooked  as  taste  dictate.s — and  thank  God  you 
live  in  a country  rich  enough  to  provide  such  kingly 
fare.  . . . 
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NAME  IT!  . . . deer  or  donkey  (non-political)? 
Piece  of  firewood  found  in  camping  area  of 
Ricketts  Glen  State  Park,  Sullivan  County. 


ELEPHANT  HEAD?  . . . guess  it  can  be  with 
a little  imagination.  Odd  shaped  piece  of  oak 
tree  was  found  washed  ashore  on  the  North 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River  near  Nesco- 
peck,  Luzerne  County. 


WOODEN  HOG  . . . ever  see  one?  Well,  it 
looks  like  one  though  it's  only  a funny  log 
found  on  the  shore  of  Huntington  Creek,  near 
Huntington  Mills,  Pa. 


UNKEN  HEAD?  . . . maybe  a skull  of 
g or  squirrel?  No,  . . . it's  a knob  of  a 
of  a sycamore  tree.  The  root,  prob- 
hindered  in  growth  by  rocks,  enlarged 
this  odd  ball.  It  was  found  floating  in 
hen's  Creek,  a fine  trout  stream  near 
erson's  Grove,  Luzerne  County. 
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Canton^  Pa»^  Explorer  Seouts  Ruild  a Trout  Nursery 


By  HOWARD  BULLOCK 

College  of  Architecture 
Cornell  University 


Photos  hy  Mrs.  Leon  J.  Keagle 


Tl'fK  first  day  of  National  Wildlife  Week  last  year, 
a group  of  teen-age  boys  from  Canton,  Pa.,  members 
of  Explorer  Post  No.  3,  P>.S.A.,  asseml)led  on  the  steps 
of  the  state  capitol  building  in  Harrisburg  and  received 
the  William  T.  Hornaday  award  for  outstanding  serv- 
ice in  the  field  of  wildlife  conservation  from  M.  J. 
Golden,  executive  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission. 

d'he  award,  made  available  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  New  York  Zoological  Society,  the  nation’s  highest 
honor  of  its  kind,  was  presented  to  the  group  in 
recognition  of  five  years  of  continuous  effort  to  improve 
wildlife  habitat  in  their  area  and  for  maintaining  an 
important  winter  game  feeding  program. 

Now — there  was  a feeling  of  another  spring  in  the 
air,  a constant  urge  to  skip  school  and  just  sit  around 
in  the  chilly  sunshine.  Scouting  trout  streams,  looking 
for  lunkers,  became  a daily  occurrence.  When  one  of 
the  group  suggested  they  build  a trout  nursery  the 
idea  just  came  naturally. 

With  typical  “hoy  optimism”  they  went  for  the  idea, 
voted  unanimously  to  carry  out  the  project  and  put 
out  feelers  to  locate  a suitable  nursery  site. 

( )ne  very  good  reason  these  Ijoys  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  their  conservation  efforts  is  linked  to  the 
fact  they  have  always  received  sound  advice  and  co- 
operation from  their  staff  of  advisors — the  Canton  Rod 
and  Gun  Club  and  their  sponsors  the  Canton  Lodge, 
Loyal  Order  of  Moose.  With  sound  adult  help  and 
advice  it  wasn’t  long  before  a site  for  the  proposed 
trout  nursery  was  located. 

The  Canton  Borough  Water  Authority  recently  com- 
pleted a new,  highly  efficient  filtration  .system  and  an 
existing  auxiliary  reservoir,  nearly  one  hundred  vears 
old,  had  been  abandoned.  This  reservoir  and  approx- 
imately twelve  acres  of  land  located  close  to  town  on 
Mill  Creek  was  leased  to  the  Explorers  and  the  Canton 
Rod  and  Gun  Club  for  99  years  for  one  dollar.  The 
project  was  now  ready  to  roll. 

The  reservoir,  unused  for  ten  years,  was  full  of  an 
accumulation  of  debris  and  junk.  Many  a drag-line 
or  bulldozer  operator  would  figure  the  task  of  clean- 
ing up  an  estimated  200  tons  of  muddy,  sticky,  crudely 
debris  impractical.  But  the  Explorers  went  ahead  witli 
picks  and  shovels,  with  their  bare  hands  and  did  the 
job  oblivious  they  were  doing  the  impossible. 

The  boys  first  figured  it  would  take  three  or  four 


weeks  to  clean  the  reservoir.  Shortly  after  starting  the 
job  they  changed  this  estimate  to  three  or  four  months. 

The  debris  measured  an  almost  uniform  eight  feet 
depth  throughout  the  pond  composed  of  a conglomera- 
tion of  branches,  logs,  roots,  stones,  boards,  boulders, 
oil  drums,  old  rubber  boots,  automobile  tires  and  odd 
and  curious  hardware  items  all  plastered  together  with 
a semi-solidified  blue  clay  mud  sticky  with  leaves  and 
weeds  in  every  stage  of  decomposition. 

After  about  four  months  of  hackstraining,  heart- 
l)reaking  labor  the  reservoir  was  finallv  cleaned.  What 


RESERVOIR  DAM  AND  WATER  MAIN  relocated  to  the 
trout  nursery  tanks. 


RUGGED  old  reservoir  dam  and  cribbing. 
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had  previously  been  a dirty,  smelly  gunked-up  eyesore 
was  now  a beautiful  pool  of  fresh,  pure  mountain  stream 
and  spring  water,  more  than  an  adequate  water  source 
for  the  tanks  that  were  to  house  the  fingerlins:  trout. 

Approximately  50  feet  below  the  reservoir  dam  and 
far  enough  away  from  the  stream  to  avoid  flooding 
during  the  annual  spring  runoff  of  snow  water,  the 
' boys  planned  to  construct  four  masonry  holding  tanks 
each  measuring  twenty-five  feet  long  by  four  feet  wide 
and  approximately  thirty  inches  deep.  An  old  abandoned 
ten-inch  water  main  was  to  be  cleaned  and  relocated 
from  the  pond  to  the  holding  tanks  ...  a kind  of  aqua- 
tic umbilical  cord. 

There  were  only  two  items  missing  in  the  overall 
plan  . . . adult  help  with  a lot  of  carpentry  and  masonry 
know-how  and  an  estimated  $800  to  i>urchase  the  nec- 
essary construction  materials. 

An  appeal  to  area  sportsmen  soon  solved  these  prob- 
lems. A bulldozer  owner  prepared  the  excavation  for 
the  tank  foundations.  Carpenters  instructed  and  super- 
vised the  building  of  forms  and  the  pouring  of  the  con- 


CANTON  EXPLORER  SCOUTS  working  on  clean-up  project 
of  reservoir,  for  years,  filled  with  all  sorts  of  rubbish  and 
debris. 


VETERAN  ANGLERS  abandoned  their  rods  temporarily  to 
pitch  in  with  picks  and  shovels. 


Crete  floors  for  the  tanks.  Masons  appeared  tf>  lay  uj) 
the  limestone  block  sidewalls.  Interested  individuals 
came  up  with  cash  donations.  The  Canton  Rod  and 
Cun  Club  sponsored  a well-attended  sport.-menT  held 
day  aimed  at  further  financing  the  operation. 

Several  hundred  loads  of  gravel  later  ( they  used  the 
stuff  for  backfill),  the  project  was  completed  and  a 
turn  of  the  valve  in  a small  Imilding,  the  boys  bad  con- 
verted into  a water  control  plant,  soon  had  the  tank,- 
full  and  the  water  circulating  nicely. 

The  next  step  was  to  notify  the  Fish  Commi^,'i(ln 
to  please  come  and  inspect  the  project. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fi.sh  Commission  had  already  been 
notified  when  the  project  was  started,  exjdaining  what 
we  intended  to  do.  The  Commission  asked  to  be  alerted 
when  the  tanks  were  completed  and  they  would  then 
send  personnel  to  check  the  project  and  make  further 
recommendations. 

To  say  that  we  ‘‘sweat  out"  the  results  of  the  in- 
spection would  be  the  understatement  of  the  century. 
For  manv  months  we  had  worked  evenings  and  week- 
ends when  we  could  have  been  whipping  a trout  stream 
to  a froth  with  a dry  fly.  So  far,  all  we  had  to  ,-how 
for  our  efforts  were  missed  meals,  strained  backs, 
muck-ruined  clothes,  busted  tools  and  callused  hands. 

It  was  a cold  day  in  November  when  Merrill  Lillie, 
superintendent  of  the  Corry  and  Union  City  hatcheries 
of  the  Fish  Commission,  and  W illard  Persun,  District 
Fish  Warden,  came  to  Canton  to  inspect  the  nursery. 
Pleasantly  impressed  with  the  thought,  planning  ami 
labor  that  had  gone  into  the  project,  Mr.  Lillie  declared 
the  nursery  was  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind. 

The  Ijoys,  originally  seeking  to  raise  approximately 
10,000  trout  annually  in  their  tanks,  were  delighted 
when  Mr.  Lillie  upped  this  figure  to  16,000.  The  trout 
nursery  was,  at  last,  a reality  ! 

Some  time  after  the  inspection  team  had  visited  our 
nursery  and  given  it  their  stamp  of  approval  1 was 
sitting  in  the  water  control  shanty  visiting  with  the 
Explorers.  They  were  discussing  things  important  to 
boys  like  cookouts,  muskrat  skinning,  bob-sledding,  the 
past  small  game  season,  basketball,  bow  to  tell  a male 
porcupine,  night  fishing,  etc.  1 wasn’t  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  discussion.  As  Conservation  Counselor  to 
the  group  I was  merely  relaxing  and  plenty  haiipy  the 
long,  rough  grind  of  work  that  had  gone  into  our  trout 
nurserv  was  finally  and  successfully  completed.  .\t  this 
point  one  of  the  young  brutes  suggested  that  our  next 
project  should  be  to  establish  a bird  sanctuary. 

Looking  back  I realize  that  right  then  was  the  time 
I should  have  belted  bim,  walked  out  and  found  an 
easier  avocation  like  skidding  logs  or  quarrying  stone 
or  skinning  mules.  Instead,  we  started  a preliminary 
discussion  of  the  proposed  project  and  you  know  some- 
thing ! ...  it  will  take  a lot  of  time,  effort,  sweat  and 
money  but  I’m  willing  to  bet  that  eventually  these 
kids  will  wind  up  with  a bird  sanctuary  that  will  be 
an  ornithologist’s  dream. 
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—Photos  by  Johnny  Nicklas,  Chief  Photographer,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 

Largest  crowd  ever  to  turn  out  for  a single  sports  event  in  Wyoming  County  lined  banks  and  bridges  of 
the  Susquehanna  River  to  see  the  first  (Olympic  development  canoe  races  from  Myo  Beach  through  Meshop- 
peu  and  Mehoopany  to  Tunkhaunock.  The  races,  held  Sunday,  Octolier  14,  were  run  in  perfect  autumn 
weather  Irut  on  a high,  murky  river  swollen  by  recent  rains. 

Former  Olympic  canoeists,  Frank  Haven  and  Deborah  Smith,  Arlington,  Va.,  completed  the  16-mile  trip 
downriver  in  two  hours,  two  seconds  to  take  the  mixed  tandem,  double  blade  awards.  Ken  Wesselman  and 
Eugene  Van  Derpool,  Towanda,  Pa.,  won  the  tandem  single  blade  races  for  16-year-olds  and  under.  Tricky 
river  currents  capsized  several  craft  and  one  team  had  to  be  rescued  near  the  finish  line  by  Fish  Commission 
Wardens  patrolling  the  river  areas  during  the  races.  Competition  attracted  canoeists  from  local  and  far-off 
I’enusylvania  points  and  many  racing  veterans  from  other  states. 


RACERS  LEAVE  MYO  BEACH  to  group  at 
starting  line. 


AND  AWAY  THEY  GO  ...  on  the  16-mile 
grind  down  river. 


PADDLIN'  MADELINE  down  the  river,  o 
testants  found  river  currents  tricky. 


TEEN-AGERS  take  to  the  paddles. 


SPECTATORS  line  banks  and  bridges  all  along 
the  Susquehanna  route.  Lineup  here  is  on 
Mehoopany  bridge. 


RESTING  after  crossing  finish  line  at  <i 
hannock  bridge  this  couple  seem  glad  ii 


over. 


RACE  OFFICIALS— (left  to  right):  J.  V.  Haz- 
zard,  American  Canoe  Association,  Washing- 
_ . ton,  D.  C.,  was  timer;  Myron  Shoemaker, 

I]  president  of  the  Endless  Mountains  Associa- 

tion, sponsors  of  the  event;  D.  Rhoades,  vice 
commodore.  Middle  Atlantic  States  Division, 
American  Canoe  Association,  Washington, 
D.  C.;  Bob  Stevens,  chairman  of  the  Tunkhan- 
nock  races;  and  Ernest  Millar,  U.  S.  Olympic 
Development  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  CHAMPS — Deborah  Smith  and  Frank 
Havens,  Arlington,  Va.,  canoeists  and  former 
national  and  Olympic  competitors  who  finished 
first  in  tandem  and  single  blades  mixed.  Both 
are  members  of  the  famed  Washington,  D.  C., 
Canoe  Club. 


AIR  BOAT  PATROL  of  race  areas  made  by 
District  Fish  Wardens  Harland  F.  Reynolds 
and  Stephen  A.  Shabbick. 


N OVERBOARD!  These  canoeists,  Larry 
'‘k  and  Bill  Tunis,  Horseheads,  f*J.  Y.,  over- 
fed in  the  tricky  currents  under  Tunkhan- 
"ic  bridge  at  finish  line.  Fish  Commission 
^'ol  boat  is  on  way  to  pick  them  up. 


RESCUE  TEAM  of  District  Fish  Wardens 
Walter  G.  Luzusky  and  James  F.  Yoder  picked 
up  foundering  racers. 


SALVAGE  OPERATIONS  were  carried 
out  by  rescue  teams — Wardens  Lazusky 
and  Yoder.  Partially  sunken  canoe  is 
to'ved  to  shore. 


!■ 
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NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  , . , 


PREPARE 
OUTBOARD 
FOR  SPRING 

First  of  all,  remember  that  outboard  motors  used  in 
salt  water  should  he  run  for  a short  period  in  fresh 
water  liefore  storing  them  for  the  winter.  A cloth 
dampened  in  fresh  water  will  remove  salt  deposits  from 
ihe  exterior  parts  of  the  engine. 

The  best  and  easiest  way  to  prepare  your  outboard 
for  winter  storage  is  to  s((uirt  several  drops  of  rust- 
])reventive  oil  into  the  carburetor  the  last  time  you  use 
it  this  season.  This  should  be  done  while  the  motor  is  on 
the  boat  and  idling.  Disconnect  the  fuel  line  and  when 
the  engine  starts  to  run  rough  and  sounds  like  it  i.-^ 
going  to  quit,  inject  the  oil.  Keej)  squirting  until  the 
engine  stops.  This  will  protect  the  internal  parts  of  the 
motor. 

If  you  forget  or  don’t  have  a chance  to  do  this, 
the  following  procedure  is  recommended.  Remove 
the  spark  plugs  and  leave  them  out  until  you  have 
finished  working  on  the  motor.  Then  squirt  in  several 
drops  of  good  rust-preventive  oil  through  the  spark 
plug  openings.  Rotate  the  flywheel  by  pulling  the 
starter  rope  several  times  to  distribute  the  protective 
oil  evenly  over  the  cylinder  walls  and  pistons.  This 
will  also  remove  any  water  that  might  he  present  in 
the  water  pump. 

Regardless  of  which  method  you  use  to  lubricate  the 
internal  parts  of  the  engine,  these  additional  steps 
should  be  followed.  If  you  ran  the  carburetor  dry  the 
last  time  you  used  your  motor,  most  of  the  fuel  has 
been  drained  from  the  fuel  system.  Fuel  remaining  in 
the  filter  bowl  should  be  emptied  by  removing  the  bowl. 
Clean  the  bowl  and  filter  element  thoroughly  in  benzine 
or  gasoline  before  reassembling.  Also  check  to  make 
sure  the  filter  element  is  not  obstructed. 

Fuel  tanks  should  be  emptied  before  they  are  stored. 
Fuel  stored  for  long  periods  loses  its  ability  to  ignite 
and  burn  properly  and  can  cause  hard  starting  if  used. 
There  is  also  the  possibility  of  gum  deposits  forming 
in  a partially  filled  tank.  After  emptying  the  tank  it’s  a 
good  idea  to  check  and  clean  the  filter.  To  get  at  the 

H 


FIRST,  REMOVE  THE  SPARK  PLUGS  and  leave  them  out 
until  you  have  finished  working  on  the  engine.  Squirt  several 
drops  of  rust  preventive  oil  into  the  spark  plug  openings  and, 
at  the  same  time,  rotate  the  flywheel  to  distribute  the  oil 
evenly  over  the  cylinder  walls  and  pistons. 


IF  YOU  REMEMBERED  TO  DISCONNECT  the  fuel  line  and  i 
run  the  engine  unit  until  it  quit  the  last  time  you  used  it,  most  | 
of  the  fuel  has  been  drained  from  the  fuel  system.  But  before  j 
storing,  remove  the  filter  bowl  and  empty  it.  Clean  the  bowl  j 
and  filter  thoroughly  before  reassembling,  making  sure  that  i 
the  filter  is  not  obstructed. 


filter,  remove  the  connector  assembly  from  the  top  of  j 
the  tank  and  carefully  lift  out  the  entire  unit.  j 

Remove  the  propeller  and  clean  and  lubricate  the  ■ 
propeller  shaft.  If  the  drive  pin  is  worn,  it  should  be  ' 
replaced.  If  the  propeller  is  bent  or  nicked,  have  it  ' 
repaired  or  replaced. 

Drain  the  gear  case  and  refill  it  with  the  type  of 
lubricant  recommended  in  your  Owner’s  Manual.  To 
do  this,  two  plug  screws  must  he  removed.  The  drain  i ' 
plug  is  located  on  the  skeg  of  the  lower  unit  and  the  | j 
oil  level  plug  is  found  above  the  cavitation  plate.  Factory  |. 
recommended  lubricant  can  be  purchased  from  marine  ^ 
dealers  in  handy  tubes.  When  filling,  insert  the  tip  of  ;; 
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the  tube  in  the  lower  opening  and  hll  until  the  oil  starts 
to  run  out  of  the  upper  opening.  Keep  the  tube  in- 
■ serted  until  tbe  upper  plug  screw  has  been  replaced, 
i Then  remove  the  tube  and  replace  the  lower  plug  screw. 

The  external  parts  of  your  engine  should  also  be 
I prepared  for  winter  storage.  If  your  outboard  is 
equipped  with  a Fiberglas  hood,  apply  a coat  of  auto 
wax  to  the  hood.  External  metal  parts  are  best  pro- 
tected by  wiping  them  down  with  a lightly  oiled  cloth. 

The  motor  should  be  stored  in  an  upright  position. 
Motor  stands  are  available  from  marine  dealers  or  can 
be  easily  constructed  with  a few  pieces  of  two-by-four 
lumber.  To  keep  tbe  dust  off,  the  motor  can  be  looselv 
covered  with  an  old  blanket  or  other  porous  material. 

' It  should  not  be  stored  in  an  airtight  container. 

That’s  all  there  is  to  it.  Take  an  hour  or  so  now  to 
I properly  prepare  your  motor  for  winter  storage  and 
I when  spring  rolls  around,  you'll  be  mighty  glad  you  did. 


1 DON'T  FORGET  THE  EXTERIOR  parts  of  the  engine.  The 
\ Fiberglas  motor  cover  is  best  protected  with  a coat  of  auto 
I wax.  Other  exterior  parts  should  be  wiped  down  with  a lightly 
[ oiled  cloth.  If  the  motor  has  been  scratched,  spray  cans  of 
matching  touch-up  paint  are  available. 


DRAIN  THE  GEAR  CASE  and  refill  it  with  the  type  of  lubri- 
cant recommended  in  your  Owner's  Manual.  The  drain  plug 
screw  is  located  on  the  skeg.  The  screw  plug  above  the  cavi- 
tation plate  must  also  be  removed.  Insert  the  tip  of  the  tube 
of  lubricant  in  the  drain  opening  and  fill  until  the  oil  starts  to 
come  out  of  the  upper  opening. 
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EMPTY  FUEL  TANK  before  storing.  Fuel  left  in  a tank  all 
winter  can  lead  to  hard  starting  in  the  spring.  Besides  that, 
gum  deposits  may  form  in  a tank  left  partially  filled.  It's  a 
good  idea  to  clean  the  filter  in  the  tank.  To  get  at  it,  remove 
the  connector  assembly  as  shown  above. 


Take  Advantage  of 
Free  Boating  Courses  Offered 

Although  cold  weather  and  frozen  lakes  may  put  an  end  to 
the  active  boating  season,  boatmen  can  take  advantage  of  the 
off  season  winter  months  to  learn  more  about  their  favorite 
pastime.  It  is  suggested  that  all  recreational  boatmen  look  into 
the  free  instruction  programs  offered  by  the  U.  S.  Coast  (luard 
Auxiliary  and  the  U.  S.  Power  .^iiuadrons.  Roth  organization 
are  made  up  of  civilian  volunteers  interested  in  promoting  iK'tter 
boating. 

The  USCG.A,  through  its  local  groups,  offers  three  course--: 
Outboard  Motorboat  Handling  ( 1 lesson)  ; Safe  Hoating  (-1  le>- 
sons)  ; and  Basic  Seamanship  and  .Safe  Boat  Handling  (S 
lessons).  For  more  information  as  to  where  and  when  the^e 
courses  are  scheduled  for  your  area,  write  to  your  District 
Coast  Guard  Office  or  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard,  Washington 
25,  D.  C. 

The  U.  S.  Power  Squadrons  (there  are  over  .500)  also  off’er 
free  boating  instruction  courses  in  cities  throughout  the  countr\ . 
(More  information  can  be  obtained  by  contacting  the  Squadron 
Commander  in  your  area  or  The  U.  S.  Power  Squadrons. 
P.  O.  Box  510,  Englewood,  N.  J. 


Use  Strong  Line  on  Trailer  Winch 

If  you  need  a new  line  for  your  trailer  winch,  don't  >ub>titute 
clothesline  or  any  other  inferior  (luality  line  that  will  "suthce." 

The  Ivvinrude  Boating  Foundation  suggi'sts  that  you  cheek 
your  winch  every  month  or  so,  according  to  the  amount  oi 
trailering  you  do.  Don't  take  chances,  ,\  great  deal  of  strain  i- 
placed  on  the  winch  line  and  if  it  becomes  worn  or  damaged,  it 
might  snap  when  needed  the  most  some  day.  .\lso,  ahva)--  u--e 
a good  cpiality  line:  it  will  pay  off  in  the  long  run. 


Foul  Weather  Tip 

Heed  nature's  warning  and  put  for  shore  when  signs  of  a 
storm  appear.  But,  if  you  should  lie  caught  in  open  water,  steer 
your  boat  into  the  waves  and  reduce  speed.  Keep  the  center  of 
gravity  low  by  having  passengers  sit  on  the  floorboards. 
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POLLUTION  PAYMENT  . . . Pennsylvania  State  Attorney 
General  David  Stahl,  left,  presents  to  Dr.  Albert  S.  Hazzard, 
Assistant  Executive  Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission, a check  for  $45,000  from  Glen  Alden  Corporation 
in  settlement  of  a major  fish  kill  in  the  North  Branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  River.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  payment 
for  a single  fish  kill  in  the  United  States. 


WARDEN  OF  THE  MONTH  AWARDS  are  presented  by  Con- 
servation-Education Division  chief,  Russell  S.  Orr  (left),  to 
District  Fish  Wardens  Walter  Lazusky  (Lackawanna)  and 
Stephen  Shabbick  (Wyoming).  The  award  is  based  on  the  pro- 
motion of  the  PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER,  the  Commission's 
monthly  magazine. 


FISH  COMMISSION  PERSONNEL  discuss  instructions  and 
information  presented  them  during  Pleasant  Gap  session. 
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FieEd  Personnel  at 
Pleasant  Gap  Meeting 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  DAY  addresses  a meeting  of  Fish 
Commission  field  personnel  during  an  all  day  session  held 
October  9 at  Pleasant  Gap. 


A general  meeting  of  Fish  Commission  field  per- 
sonnel, including  all  members  of  the  warden  force, 
maintenance  personnel,  biologists  and  hatchery  super- 
intendents and  foremen,  was  held  October  9 in  Pleasant 
Gap. 

Commission  President  Maynard  Bogart  presided  at 
the  meeting,  which  also  was  attended  by  Commission 
Vice  President  Joseph  Critchfield  and  Commissioners 
Albert  Hinkle,  Jr.,  and  Raymond  Williams.  Executive 
Director  Albert  M.  Day  addressed  the  group  and  con- 
veyed to  the  men  numerous  instructions  concerning 
Commission  policy  regarding  many  Commission  actions 
and  activities.  Chief  Law  Enforcement  Officer  William 
Britton  and  Administrative  Officer  Paul  O’Brien  also 
addressed  the  group  and  answered  questions  regarding 
law  enforcement  and  administrative  matters. 

Jxussell  S.  Orr,  chief  of  conservation  education  and 
public  relations,  presented  the  field  personnel  with  in- 
structions for  a PlfNNSYLVANlA  ANGLER  Christ- 
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mas  sales  campaign.  He  also  provided  the  personnel 
with  Commission  imblications  to  be  distributed  in  their 
respective  districts. 


II 


Tioga  Breaks  Ground  on  Mill  Creek 


Above,  a bulldozer  begins  work  on  Beechwood  Lake,  a 67-acre 
reservoir  developed  under  P.  L.  566.  The  permanent  pool  will 
be  used  for  public  fishing.  Sponsors  of  the  project  are  the 
Tioga  SCD,  the  Tioga  County  Commissioners  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission  with  the  assistance  of  the  U.  S. 
Soil  Conservation  Service. 


Below,  three  distinguished  figures  play  "scrub  baseball"  with 
the  official  ground-breaking  spade.  They  are  Maynard  Bogart, 
president,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission;  Ivan  McKeever, 
State  Conservationist,  Soil  Conservation  Service;  and  Stanley 
Hamilton,  Tioga  SCD  chairman. 


YULE  LOG  . . . One  of  "Merrie  England’s”  most  enjoy- 
able holiday  customs  was  bringing  in  the  massive  yule  log.  A 
log  from  the  ash  tree  was  most  highly  regarded  because  of 
the  legend  that  Mary  washed  and  dressed  the  Baby  Jesus  for 
the  first  time  by  the  light  of  an  ash-wood  fire.  . . . The  flame 
of  the  yule  log  was  considered  symbolic  of  the  light  that  came 
down  from  heaven  when  Christ  was  born.  In  some  places  the 
log  was  brought  in  on  Christmas  Eve  by  the  servants.  Tradi- 
tion says  that  while  the  log  burned  the  hired  hands  did  not 
have  to  work.  Of  course  they  would  hunt  for  the  largest  log 
they  could  find! 


Jack  Moore  Takes  State  Fishing 
Championship  Tourney  at  Tidioute 


CHAMPION  FISHERMAN  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  Jack  Moore, 
is  crowned  by  Paul  F.  O'Brien,  Administrative  Officer  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission.  The  25-year-old  1962  champion 
is  a native  of  Tidioute,  the  site  of  the  fishing  competition  held 
October  13  and  14.  On  left  is  Leroy  Schenck,  master  of  cere- 
monies of  WNAE  Radio  Station  of  Warren,  who  presented  the 
big  trophy.  District  Fish  Warden  Raymond  Hoover  is  seated. 

Jack  Aloore,  25-year-old  native  of  Tidioute,  now  re- 
siding in  Pulaski,  Pa.,  took  the  1962  Pennsylvania 
State  Pishing  Championship  Tournament  at  Tidioute. 
Pa.,  October  13  and  14.  Pennsylvania  anglers  from 
state-wide  points  converged  on  the  20-mile  stretch  of 
the  Allegheny  River  there  in  a competition  staged 
annually  by  the  Tidioute  Area  Chamber  of  l'(>mmerce. 
Other  finalists  in  the  various  classes  were;  L’anl  \’iglo. 
Warren,  Pa.;  Daniel  Gross,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.:  Xick 
lupin,  Charleroi,  Pa.;  Robert  Meyer,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
Carl  E.  Sokalski,  New  Kensington,  Pa.;  Dennis  Okorn. 
Bridgeville,  Pa.,  and  Robert  Reed,  Irwin,  Pa. 

Anyone  may  compete  in  the  tournaments  . . . men. 
women  or  juniors.  They  must  be  residents  of  Ikanisyl 
vania  to  receive  the  Championship  Trophy.  No  entry 
fees  are  permitted,  required  or  received. 

Angler  with  the  highest  point  total  wins  the  hig 
trophy  and  an  all-expense-paid  vacation  to  the  World 
Series  Fresh-water  Sports  Fishing  Championship 
Tournament. 


Fishing  Featured  in  Potter 
County  Souvenir  Edition 

While  fishing  is  a feature  of  the  .Souvenir  Fdition 
of  Coudei>port  and  Potter  County  issued  by  the  Potter 
Enterprise,  the  entire  world  of  the  outdoor^  i.--  iiresented 
in  all  its  unspoiled  betiuty.  Along  with  the  .-])eci;d  edi- 
tion vou  can  secure  a map  of  Potter  County  by  request 
to  The  Potter  Enteri)ri>e,  Couder.'-port,  l’;i.,  enclosing 
a four-cent  stamp. 
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Warden  Dean  Davis  Retires 


Dean  R.  Davis,  R.  D.  4,  Punxsutawney,  Pa.,  started 
working  for  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  Oc- 
tober 1,  1936,  and  will  retire  December  28,  1962.  The 
first  ten  years  he  served  both  Jefferson  and  Indiana 
Counties.  There  were  times  during  his  tenure  that  he 
also  served  parts  of  Armstrong  and  Clearfield  Counties. 

Warden  Davis  is  well  known  and  respected  by  all 
sijortsmen  organizations,  as  well  as  by  his  fellow- 
workers.  Said  the  chief  enforcement  officer  of  him,  “I 
have  never  received  one  complaint  about  him  or  his 
work  in  the  fourteen  years  I have  been  his  chief.  His 
work  has  been  exemplary.” 


STREAM  NOTES 

Senior  anglers  have  been  really  fishing  hard  at  Laurel  Lake, 
recently  stocked  with  trout.  District  Warden  Thomas  Karper 
( Cumberland  and  W est  .\dams ) checked  anglers  who  had  put 
their  rods  away  for  the  year  but  when  radio  and  newspaper 
accounts  of  the  stockings  appeared  they  took  a second  crack 
at  it  with  much  success. 

# 

District  Warden  Richard  Owens  declares  the  Juniata  River 
and  Raystown  Branch  waters  have  produced  in  ’62  some  of 
the  best  bass  fishing  in  years.  It  has  been  common  for  anglers 
to  hook  and  play  from  20  to  30  bass  in  an  evening.  The  Lewis- 
town  area  has  been  very  productive  on  rubber  crabs  and  hell- 
grammites.  The  fingerling  trout  program  received  much  favor- 
able comment. 

# 

Dry  weather  and  low  waters  have  caused  plenty  of  trouble 
last  summer  but  it  helped  the  eel  rack  operators  on  the  Dela- 
ware River.  They  had  a chance  to  build  wing  walls  much 
tighter  than  in  past  years  and  catches  have  been  extra  good 
this  year  with  80  to  240  eels  a night  common  takes.  Dressed 
eels  sell  for  45c  per  pound,  smoked — 90c  per  pound,  and  live 
eels  35c  a pound.  Dealers  have  noted  the  average  size  is  running 
larger  than  in  the  past  because  more  food  has  been  available  in 
the  river  reaches.  The  baby  shad  migration  was  so  great  this 
year  it  was  hard  to  estimate  their  numbers.  Very  large  schools 
were  noted  as  early  as  August  31  and  river  men  figure  they 
were  two  weeks  early  in  schooling  up  for  the  downstream 
migration.— District  Warden  Harland  F.  Reynolds  (Wayne). 


The  need  for  stream  improvement  in  northern  Clinton  County 
has  been  talked  about  for  a long  time  with  little  or  nothing 
accomplished.  Taking  advantage  of  low  water  this  past  sum- 
mer, the  Retired  Men’s  Club  of  Revono  and  several  sportsmen 
from  the  Western  Clinton  Sportsmen’s  Association  decided  to 
build  some  dams  on  Llyner  Run,  Paddy’s  Run  and  Cook’s  Run. 
With  the  help  of  Charles  Keiper,  District  Game  Protector,  and 
his  power  saw,  two  well  constructed  log  dams  a day  were 
built.  The  group  plans  to  start  earlier  ne.xt  year  and  would 
like  a better  turnout  from  other  clubs.  Those  participating  and 
their  ages  were : John  H.  Browm — 81,  John  Shuey — 74,  E.  R. 
Rauch— 71,  H.  M.  B.  Weicksel— 70,  H.  A.  Steiger— 68,  C.  S. 
Lunger — 68,  R.  B.  Drake — 62,  and  C.  H.  Bergdahl — 55. — 
District  Warden  Lloyd  Wilson  (Clinton). 

# 

Ward  Norton  of  Albion  told  District  Warden  Raymond 
Hoover  (Crawford)  this  was  the  best  year  of  trout  fishing  he 
has  ever  enjoyed  despite  extreme  low  water  conditions.  Norton 
said  he  caught  and  released  over  600  trout  during  the  season, 
using  mostly  artificial  baits.  Included  in  his  total  catch  were 
two  lake-run  rainbows,  one  from  Crooked  Creek,  the  other 
from  Elk  Creek.  These  fish  were  in  the  25-inch  class. 

# 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion and  sportsmen’s  clubs  of  Potter  County,  a fall  stocking 
program  was  planned.  The  program  called  for  a 50  per  cent 
fall  stocking  and  a 50  per  cent  pre-season  stocking.  Object  of 
the  program  is  to  discourage  truck  following  during  the  open 
season,  advantage  of  better  road  conditions  and  a chance  for 
better  distribution  over  entire  streams. — District  Warden  Ken- 
neth Aley  (Potter). 

# 

While  on  a routine  patrol  of  Chester  County,  1 checked  a 
fisherman  on  one  of  the  streams  flowing  into  the  Schuylkill 
River.  He  was  obviously  a former  deep  sea  fisherman  and  was 
seated  on  the  bank  when  I approached.  I asked  if  he  had 
caught  any  fish  and  the  answer  was  negative.  Said  he,  “I’m 
waiting  for  the  tide  to  come  in,  then  they  should  start  biting  !” 
I'm  certain  his  patience  gave  out  long  before  the  tide  came  in 
there. — District  Warden  Ray  Bednarchik  (Chester-Delaware). 

# 

Muskie  fishermen  have  been  working  hard  on  the  Erie 
County  lakes  since  waters  cooled.  Several  muskies  have  been 
taken  in  the  31-38-inch  class  but  none  of  the  larger  ones  which 
fishermen  see  coming  close  to  their  boats  and  making  a big 
swirl  on  the  water.  These  tactics  throw  out  big  thrills  and 
challenges  for  muskie  men. — District  Warden  Norman  Ely 
(Erie). 

# 

While  attending  the  Fish  Commission  exhibit  at  the  Blooms- 
burg  Fair,  a gentleman  approached  me,  said  he  would  like  to 
subscribe  to  the  PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER.  He  took  the 
3-year  subscription  for  $5.  When  asked  which  maps  he  wanted 
free,  he  said  he  didn’t  need  any  because  he  had  already  pur- 
chased the  entire  set  of  46  for  the  special  $5.20  charge.  I then 
asked  where  he  fished.  To  my  amazement  he  replied  he  didn’t 
fish ; said  he  would  most  certainly  like  to  but  he  was  somewhat 
like  a man  without  a country,  was  born  on  the  high  seas  and 
considered  an  alien!  Although  he  couldn’t  fish  he  enjoyed  ac- 
companying his  friends,  watching  them  fish  and  enjoyed  read- 
ing the  ANGLER.  He  was  overjoyed  to  learn  he  could  now 
purchase  an  alien  fishing  license. — District  Warden  Stephen 
Shabbick  (Wyoming). 

^ ^ 

The  original  meaning  of  "carol”  was  a ring  dance  . . . and 
the  carolers  danced  as  they  sang. 
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Special  Fish  Warden  Helps  Rescue  Fishermen 

Two  fishermen  narrowly  escaped  drowning  in  20  to 
25  feet  of  water  on  Canadohta  Lake  while  fishing  the 
south  side  of  the  lake  just  east  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  picnic  spot.  One  angler  said  he  stood 
up  in  the  boat  to  change  the  light,  the  boat  capsized 
throwing  both  persons  into  the  water. 

Their  cries  for  help  were  heard  by  Edward  Tuta}-, 
\\'ashington,  Pa.,  who  was  fishing  nearby,  and  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission  special  warden  Alex  A. 
Aversa  and  son  Joseph,  Lhiion  City,  Pa.  They  arrived 
at  the  capsized  craft  just  in  time  to  grab  one  angler 
who  had  collapsed  after  going  down  twice.  The  Titus- 
ville Herald  reported  both  soaked  anglers  refused  med- 
ical attention  and  had  lost  equipment  valued  at  $500. 


District  Warden  Kenneth  G.  Corey  (W'arren)  heard  a tale 
about  a fishing  trip  that  took  place  some  years  ago.  Two 
anglers  left  for  an  early  morning  fishing  trip  at  Chapman  dam. 
Arriving  there,  the  area  was  so  foggy  they  could  hardly  follow 
the  path  down  to  the  water.  They  baited  up  and  settled  down 
to  await  a bite.  None  came  . . . and  little  wonder.  When  the 
fog  lifted,  to  their  surprise,  there  was  no  water  in  the  dam ! 
They  didn’t  know  the  dam  had  been  drained ! 


Ken  Clugston,  Duncannon,  Pa.,  on  a single  cast,  caught  two 
16-inch  bass,  one  weighing  2 lbs.,  the  other  2p2  lbs.,  while 
fishing  Shermans  Creek  out  of  Dellville.  Clugston  said  the  fish 
hit  a jitterbug  and  put  up  quite  a fight,  the  first  time  he  has 
hit  into  a double. 


According  to  Johnny  Xicklas,  chief  photographer  of  the  Fish 
Commission,  an  osprey  has  been  on  constant  patrol  of  the 
Lehigh  River  near  suburbs  of  West  Catasauqua  this  past  sea- 
son. The  big  bird  has  attracted  a great  deal  of  attention  as  he 
soars  and  swoops  over  the  river  reaches  searching  for  a fish 
dinner. 


Russell  Kettering,  Cleona,  Pa.,  took  his  sons — Brian,  Scott 
and  Craig — in  a boat  on  Water  Works  Dam  to  catch  turtles. 
While  rowing  the  boat  on  the  north  side  of  the  dam  there  was 
a startling  splash  and  into  the  boat  jumped  a 19^-inch,  4- 
pound  largemouth  bass.  The  four  crewmen  took  a couple  of 
healthy  swipes  apiece  at  the  fish  but  couldn’t  bring  him  to  heel 
yntil  the  elder  Kettering  sat  on  him.  The  reporter  who  covered 
the  story  for  the  Lebanon  Daily  News  noted  . . . "the  bass  at 
the  W'ater  WArks  Dam  are  large  and  hungry  and  mighty 
anxious  to  be  caught  ...  all  you  need  is  a boat  . . . they’ll 
jump  right  in!” 


To  the  child,  Christmas  is  wonderful  because  it  is  so  new; 
to  his  grandfather,  Christmas  is  wonderful  because  it  is  old. 


Though  the  ancient  Chinese  exchanged  New  Year’s  cards, 
the  first  known  modern  Christmas  card  wasn’t  sent  until  1843. 
Sir  Henry  Cole,  an  imaginative  and  distinguished  London 
museum  director,  had  his  artist  friend,  J.  C.  Horsley,  design 
1,000  cards  for  him  which  bore  the  now  standard  greeting: 
"A  Merry  Christmas  and  Happy  New  Year.” 


HILLSIDE  ROD  AND  GUN  CLUB  members  of  Blossburg, 
Pa.,  shown  releasing  10,000  trout  in  public  waters  this  past 
spring  which  they  raised  in  the  club  nursery  waters. 


CLUB  NOTES 

Lehigh  County  Membership 
Over  8,000  Mark 

The  membership  of  the  Lehigh  County  Fish  and  (iame  Pro- 
tective Association  has  now  passed  the  8,000  mark.  The  club’' 
Alembership  Chairman  Jack  Overhold  announced  the  figure  at 
8,004  members  at  a recent  meeting  with  Mark  Pas^aro  |)re-id- 
ing.  President  Passaro  complimented  the  committee  on  it.' 
bang-up  job  in  the  all-out  effort  to  boost  the  club  to  it,-  un- 
official goal  of  10,000.  It  was  announced  that  fly-tying  classes 
would  begin  at  Steckel’s  Hall  and  all  Juniors  were  asked  to 
make  reservations  for  the  classes.  More  than  7.000  spectators 
viewed  the  more  than  3,000  anglers  trying  for  the  trophies  in 
the  club’s  fishing  contest  on  the  Little  Lehigh. 


West  Chester's  Annual  Fishing 
Rodeo  Draws  200  Youngsters 

Over  200  youngsters  registered  in  the  12th  anntial 
fishing  rodeo  sponsored  by  the  West  Chester  Fi-h  ;ind 
Game  Association,  Inc.,  at  Russell  Jones’  potid.  Oiair- 
man  Charlie  Andress  distributed  nice  judzes  to  the  win- 
ners. Eddie  Dunn  and  Teresa  Mason  won  the  ba.-s  con- 
test; Denise  McMonagle  and  Tom  Kelly  look  blucgill 
honors;  Toby  Cowan  and  \hctor  D’.Xnnunzio  took  the 
catfish  prizes.  President  Robert  Hrehm  and  committei' 
helped  rvith  the  arratigements. 
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THE  WATER  DOWSER 


By  ALBERT  G.  SHIMMEL 


When  the  urban  dweller  of  today  is  touched  with  a 
nostalgia  to  drink  from  the  springs  of  his  youth,  he 
often  finds  the  Chalice  of  the  Hills  gone  dry.  The 
brook  that  laughed  its  way  toward  the  creek  is  reduced 
to  a mere  trickle.  The  gravel  beds  where  the  brook 
trout  came  to  hide  its  eggs,  resplendent  in  its  spawning- 
colors,  he  walks  dry  shod. 

He  turns  sadly  away  and  remembers  a colorful  char- 
acter of  his  boyhood,  the  Water  Dowser.  When  wells 
were  to  be  dug,  underground  water  courses  traced  or 
buried  drainage  ditches  located,  his  services  were  in 
brisk  demand. 

This  gifted  individual  brought  to  the  problem  a 
great  dignity  and  a sharp  Barlow  knife.  With  the 
latter  he  procured  a stick  with  slender  forks.  It  might 
be  willow,  peach,  hazel  or  other  chosen  species. 

He  held  the  forked  stick  in  an  upright  position, 
grasping  one  end  of  each  fork  tightly,  palms  up  and 
thumbs  locked  against  the  index  finger.  The  countrv 
boy  followed  his  slow  march  back  and  forth  and  felt 
ghostly  prickles  race  up  his  spine  when  the  fork  turned 
downward  to  indicate  water  below.  He  watched  with 
fascination  when  the  pull  was  sufficiently  strong  to 
break  the  bark  in  the  Dowser’s  hands. 

Let  skeptics  mock  and  call  hoax,  yet  let  him  seek  for 
'Uch  a one  and  watch  him  at  his  wmrk.  He  may  not 
believe  but  he  wall  be  piqued  to  curiosity. 

The  springs  are  dry  and  waters  run  much  deeper 
than  before.  The  Dowser  cannot  bring  them  back  but 
he  still  can  trace  their  course  with  hazel  branch  and 
simple  faith. 


MOTHPROOF  FLY  CHEST 

By  DON  SHINER 

Ever  flip  the  lid  of  the  fly-tying  box  and  jump  back  as 
several  tiny,  dusty  millers  flutter  away?  These  are  not  trout 
flies  that  have  suddenly  breathed  life.  They  are  clothes  moths ! 
These  damaging,  household  insects,  actually  prefer  this  fly 
material  and  raise  havoc  with  the  valuable  furs  and  plumages. 

Prevent  this  major  catastrophe  by  storing  the  fly  material  in 
a sealed  glass  jar,  together  with  a handful  of  naphthalene  flakes. 
C3r,  even  better,  build  a small  cedar  chest.  Feathers  and  fur  will 
remain  relatively  untouched  in  this  type  container,  for  the  odor 
of  aromatic  red  cedar  is  repulsive  and  most  obnoxious  to  these 
dusty  millers  and  their  larvae. 

And  when  you  are  building  one  of  these  chests,  build  two  of 
them.  Store  the  raw  fly  materials  in  one;  use  the  second  for  a 
fine  tackle  box  for  the  dry,  wet,  nymph  and  streamer  flies,  lead- 
ers, extra  lines  and  reels  and  other  trout  fishing  accessories. 

The  majority  of  tackle  boxes  manufactured  today  are  designed 
basically  with  the  bass  fisherman  in  mind.  These  bulky  boxes 
are  fitted  with  countless  trays  and  compartments  for  storing 
the  usual  assortment  of  bass  plugs  and  spoons,  but  are  not  suit- 
able for  flies.  Few  tackle  boxes  are  designed  with  the  troutman’s 
tackle  in  mind,  let  alone  built  of  cedar  lumber  to  ward  off  attacks 
from  destructive  clothes  moths.  The  cedar  chest  described  here 
will  serve  both  functions. 

Glance  over  the  how-to-do-it  photographs  shown  on  these 
pages.  Note  that  the  box  measures  9 x 5}4  x 3H  inches.  This 
size  provides  ample  space  for  a good  assortment  of  fly  material 
and/or  trout  gear.  Enlarge  these  dimensions  if  you  have  an 
exceptionally  large  amount  of  material. 

To  fabricate  this  box,  cut  the  j^-inch  cedar  sheeting  boards 
to  the  suggested  size.  Apply  a water-resistant  glue  to  all  edges 
and  clamp  all  joints  for  at  least  24  hours  until  the  glue  has 
hardened.  A few  small  brads  at  each  corner  will  assist  in  keep- 
ing the  box  intact. 

There  are  several  tricks  the  novice  can  use  when  constructing 
a small  box  such  as  the  one  shown  here.  For  example,  permit 
the  smooth  side  of  the  lumber  to  face  inside.  The  exterior  can 
always  be  sanded  to  a satin  smooth  finish  when  the  box  has  been 
assembled.  To  have  a well  fitting  lid  that  matches  the  lower 
portion  of  the  chest,  assemble  the  sides,  top  and  bottom  as  a 
single  unit.  Then,  after  the  glue  has  dried,  saw  the  box  apart, 
so  that  a “frame”  remains  around  the  lid. 

Give  the  exterior  (only)  surface  one  or  two  coats  of  rod 
varnish.  The  untreated  interior  will  fumigate  the  flies  and  fly 
material  with  the  pleasant  odor  of  cedar.  Fit  the  chest  with 
hinges,  clasp  and  handle. 

Aromatic  red  cedar  is  one  of  North  America’s  most  beauti- 
fully grained  woods.  This  wood  provides  a handsome  grained 
tackle  box  and  one  that  assures  a safeguard  against  damaging- 
moth. 

5{t  ^ ^ ^ i}{ 

Spend  less  time  looking  forward  to  this  Christmas,  and 
more  time  looking  backward  to  the  first  Christmas. 

^ ^ ^ 

We  are  such  little  men  when  the  stars  come  out! 
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Cui-  lumber  to  size  and  apply  water-resistant  glue  to  ail 
edges.  Clamp  until  dry. 


This  cedar  chest  becomes  a perfect  trout  fisherman's  tackle 
box.  No  moth  damage  to  flies  stored  in  this  handsome  chest. 


About  six  feet  of  four-inch  cedar  sheeting  lumber  will  build 
a box  this  dimension. 


Sand  exterior  of  box  to  a smooth  sal  in  finish,  then  install 
hinges  and  clasp. 


OUTDOOR  BOOKS 

The  Book  of  'I'rees  by  U'illiaiii  Corey  Criinni.  The  SUiek- 
pole  Coiiifauy.  Teleyrofh  Press.  I lorrisbiira . Po..  ySy  + 

.vz-iii  pages.  Price  SiO. 

As  a reference  this  excellent  hook  is  hard  to  heat.  ,\'  a .euide 
to  the  identification  of  native  trees,  it  includes  all  of  the  trees 
found  in  eastern  North  .\merica,  north  of  >uluropical  and 
tropical  Florida  and  east  of  the  Miss!s>ippi  River. 

Since  this  book  came  to  me  it  h:i'  hardly  liad  time  to  rv't 
upon  the  shelf,  having  been  thorou.si'hly  shuliled  and  parsed  irom 
student  to  student  in  the  family  and  in  the  neighborhood. 
Teachers  are  etithused  and  this  is  a recommendation  in  it-elf. 

The  line  drawings  by  the  author  are  good.  l.;a\es,  buds, 
twigs,  blooms,  fruit  and  hark  are  adequately  displayed.  Two 
sets  of  keys  to  identification  are  provided  in  conjunction  with 
the  illustrations,  one  for  the  characteristic-,  of  the  tree'  in 
summer  and  the  other  for  winter, 

(T  h‘. 
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THE  UNIVERSAL  ANT 

By  CHAUNCY  K.  LIVELY 

The  ant  is  the  scourge  of  the  picnicker,  the  bane  of  the 
meticulous  housewife,  and  the  distraction  of  the  home  lawn 
putterer.  But  fly-fishermen  everywhere  regard  him  with  affection 
because  his  presence  on  the  water  portends  surface-feeding  fish. 

Although  this  busy  little  member  of  the  Hymenoptera  clan 
is  a landlubber,  he  manages  to  get  into  the  swim  often  enough 
and  in  such  numbers  that  he  is  well  known  to  most  insect  eating 
fish.  Particularly  during  the  mating  season  swarir.s  of  ants  on 
the  water  will  often  start  a rise  of  trout  equal  to  the  surface- 
feeding activity  during  a good  Mayfly  hatch. 


Magnified  view  of  black  ant. 


And  not  only  trout,  for  a group  of  us  watched  some  fine 
Allegheny  River  smallmouth  feed  rather  selectively  last  fall  on 
small  ants  which  were  drifting  on  the  surface  by  the  hundreds. 
The  bass  were  behaving  in  a troutlike  fashion,  taking  the  ants 
in  successive  dimpling  rises,  and  we  found  it  difficult  to  interest 
those  bass  with  our  poppers  and  other  wares  until  the  ants  were 
gone  and  the  fish  again  resumed  their  usual  feeding  habits.  Had 
we  had  our  trout  gear  with  us  I’m  certain  we  could  have  en- 
joyed the  unique  experience  of  taking  river  smallmouth — and 
some  were  of  substantial  size — on  ultra  light  gear,  fishing  tiny 
dry  Hies  to  the  rises.  I don’t  intend  to  be  caught  short  again, 
for  my  bass  kit  now'  has  a special  compartment  devoted  to  the 
lloating  ants  in  a wide  variety  of  sizes. 

Good  wet  fly  ant  patterns  have  been  in  use  for  some  time  and 
these  are  all  good  all-around  flies.  But  when  ants  are  on  the 
water  the  imitation  should  be  dry,  floating  low  in  the  surface 
film — a condition  which  makes  it  a little  more  difficult  to  follow' 
W'ith  the  eye  than  the  high-riding  flies.  The  tiny  spent  ants 
devel  iped  by  Vince  Marinaro  and  Charlie  Fox  on  the  lush  lime- 
stone meadow  streams  are  indispensable  dry  flies  for  any  trout 
water. 

The  big  Carpenter  Ant  swarms  in  autumn,  generally  after  our 
regular  trout  .season  is  closed,  but  now  that  w-e  have  the  w'onder- 
ful  hISH  hOR  FUN  trout  streams  open  the  year  around  we 
can  look  to  the  big  ant  for  some  mighty  interesting  surface 
fishing  alter  the  leaves  have  turned.  The  Carpenter  Ant  also 
furnishes  good  fall  fishing  to  better  than  average  pan  fish  in 
lakes  and  at  this  time  of  the  year  these  little  gamesters  are 
in  prime  condition. 

Aly  favorite  imitation  of  the  Carjienter  Ant  is  easy  to  make 
and  floats  well  when  a little  line  dressing  is  worked  into  the 
body  W'ith  the  fingertips.  The  dressing  is  as  follow'S : 


Carpenter  Ant 

Flook — No.  16  to  No.  10,  fine  wire 

Body  and  legs — deer  body  hair,  dyed  black 

d'ying  thread — 2/0  nylon,  black 

Tying  Procedure : 

Spiral  tying  thread  the  length  of  hook  shank  and  half-hitch 
at  center  of  shank.  Cut  a tuft  of  deer  hair  and  hold  it  parallel  to 
hook  shank  with  butts  extending  just  forward  of  center  of  shank 
where  thread  is  anchored.  Take  two  turns  of  thread  around 
hair,  pull  tight,  and  spiral  thread  tightly  around  hair  and  hook 
back  to  bend  of  hook  and  forward  again  to  center  of  shank. 
Pull  the  long  ends  of  hair  over  the  back  and  take  two  turns  oi 
thread  around  hair  and  shank  and  pull  up  tight,  forming  the 
large  abdominal  bulge.  Spiral  thread  forward  on  hook  three  or 
four  turns  and  again  take  a turn  around  hair  and  hook  to  form 
smaller  bulge.  Repeat  to  form  a small  bulge  at  head,  tie  back 
a few  hairs  to  represent  legs,  trim  off  excess  hair  at  head 
aufl  whip  finish. 


Deer  hair  Carpenter  Ant — see  text  for  dressing. 

The  late  Edward  R.  Hew'itt,  one  of  America’s  most  famous 
pioneer  fly-fishermen,  is  said  to  have  once  confounded  his  guest.s 
w'hen  ants  W'ere  on  the  w'ater  by  taking  trout  after  trout  which 
had  refused  the  flies  of  his  felhnv  anglers.  Explaining  his  secret, 
the  old  master  showed  his  little  imitation  ant  and  pointed  out 
that  trout  particularly  lilce  ants  because  of  their  bitter  taste,  '. 
Wben  asked  how  he  knew  they  w'ere  bitter  he  replied,  “I  just 
tasted  one.” 

Truly  a scientist’s  approach.  ' 
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ACTION — where  the  girls  are! 


^jEniinbis, 

WHAT  WILL  PEOPLE  THINK? 

By  MARION  LIVELY 

I sometimes  wonder  what  people  think. — Xot  often,  but 
occasionally  when  a few  of  our  activities  attract  notice  and 
sometimes  even  comment.  I know  the  neighbors  thought  it  a 
little  odd  that  we  were  out  on  the  snow-covered  lawn  trying 
out  that  new  rod  on  Christmas  morning. — And  that  our  daugh- 
ters, at  the  age  when  most  girls  are  playing  with  dolls,  enjoyed 
nothing  so  much  as  getting  out  their  rods  and  casting  at  targets 
around  the  lawn. — Or  that  we  spend  a great  deal  of  time  fish- 
ing and  then  never  keep  any  fish. — Or  that  I get  fishing  jackets 
for  Mother’s  Day,  a new  rod  for  Christmas,  asked  for  a camp 
oven  for  my  birthday  and  am  delighted  with  new  waders  for 
our  anniversary.  But  what  caused  us  to  be  the  cynosure  of  all 
eyes  was  an  ordinary  pair  of  roller  skates. 

When  our  girls  were  first  starting  to  fish,  they  were  having 
some  difficulty  mastering  the  techniques  of  netting  a fish.  My 
husband  came  up  with  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  a very  practical 
and  ingenious  solution  to  the  problem ; he  tied  roller  skates  to 
the  end  of  their  lines  and  we  all  went  out  to  the  cement  drive- 
way where  !Mom  and  Dad  demonstrated  and  the  girls  practiced 
reeling  in  and  netting  their  roller  skates.  The  girls  had  a 
grand  time  and  some  of  the  neighborhood  children  gathered 
’round  to  try  their  hand  at  this  fascinating  new  game.  But  the 
grown-ups  ! Passing  cars  slowed  to  a crawl,  people  shook  their 
heads  and  looked  amused,  and  one  man  went  so  far  as  to  twirl 
his  index  finger  while  pointing  it  at  his  ear.  Xow  any  other 
fisherman  knows  we're  a perfectly  normal  family,  but  what  do 
the  others  think?  Never  mind;  I'm  very  much  afraid  I know. 


Americans  have  come  to  love  air  coruiitioning  better  than 
trees  or  gardens,  bulldozers  better  than  hillsides  or  streams, 
and  they  have  missed  the  big  lessons  that  man's  great  mission 
is  not  to  conquer  nature  by  main  force,  but  to  cooperate  zoith 
her  for  his  ozen  purposes. — Lezvis  Mumford,  Izaak  Walton 
Magazine. 


The  Feathered  Fisherman 

There  were  no  "Xo  Trespassing"  signs  posted  aloiyg  the 
stream  I was  exploring  to  warn  me  that  I was  nn  private  prop- 
erty, but  I did  not  need  any  man-made  signs  to  inform  me.  1 
had  not  walked  50  feet  along  the  water's  bank  before  1 knew 
I was  a trespasser,  for  a kingfisher  let  out  a loud  rattling 
cry  to  let  me  know  I was  trespassing  upon  its  range. 

Then  I saw  the  bird  as  it  dropped  down  from  its  perch  on 
a limb  that  jetted  out  over  the  water  and  wing  upstream.  When 
it  had  gone  far  enough  it  made  a wide  circle  and  returned  to 
the  exact  spot  it  had  left  five  minutes  before.  Anyone  hearing 
the  call  of  the  kingfisher  never  can  forget  it.  for  no  other  bird 
has  its  peculiar  rattle. 
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The  kingfisher  is  the  minstrel  man  of  the  streams.  Its  rattle 
sounds  like  that  of  the  end  men  when  they  shake  their  bones. 
It  is  a good  fish  catcher  and  knows  where  to  find  them.  Men 
who  fish  along  the  streams  are  sometimes  quite  jealous  of  the 
kingfisher  when  it  takes  over  the  fishing  rights  and  condemn 
the  bird  for  taking  too  many  small  fish. 

Many  an  angler  while  fishing  shaded  pools  is  disturbeel  by 
the  shrill  rattling  call  of  the  kingfisher.  It  will  wing  up  stream 
not  too  far.  make  a stop  to  rest  on  a limb  and  then  take  a 
downward  dive  and  come  up  with  a fish  in  its  bill.  The  head- 
foremost plunge  the  bird  makes  into  the  water  causes  a great 
splash. 

The  voice  of  the  kingfisher  is  as  odd  as  the  spots  it  selects 
to  raise  its  young : in  a chamber  at  the  end  of  a long  burrow 
dug  in  the  bank  along  the  stream. 

d he  rusty  brown  band  across  the  breast  of  a kingfisher 
identifies  the  female,  one  of  the  rare  instanee>  among  bird>  in 
which  the  female  sports  more  color  than  the  male. — ( kc<-//  I'cn- 
ficld  Fox. 


When  everything  else  fails  . . . read  the  inst:  iieliims. 


The  zeorst  thing  about  touring  or  lizing  in  a trailer  is  that 
there’s  no  place  to  put  anything  except  zehere  it  belongs. 
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Dear  Sir: 

I wish  to  thank  you  for  the  copy  of  “Fishing  and  Boating 
in  Pennsylvania."  I am  certain  it  will  be  most  helpful.  Concern- 
ing the  story  m the  September  1962  issue  of  tbe  PENNSYL- 
VANIA ANf.jLER  “The  Lucky  Bone"  by  Bill  Walsh.  I have 
a pair  of  these  bones  from  a sheephead  fish  given  to  me  by  my 
mother-in-law.  She  brought  them  from  iMichigan  and  gave 
them  to  me  a week  before  I received  my  copy  of  the  ANGLER. 

Purcie  S.  Gadley 
Baxter,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir  : 

I have  been  receiving  the  PENNSYLVANIA  ANtjLER  for 
tlirec  or  four  months  now  and  just  thought  I would  drop  you  a 
line  to  tell  you  how  much  I enjoy  it.  The  articles  and  features 
are  most  interesting  and  I read  each  issue  from  cover  to  cover. 
Congratulations  to  you  and  your  staff  for  an  outstanding 
publication. 

John  J.  Sabine 
Somerville,  N.  J. 


FISH  NET  SHOPS  at  Hastings,  England,  are  unique  and  rare 
in  the  world.  They  have  been  features  of  Hastings  since  be- 
fore Queen  Elizabeth  the  First's  reign.  Some  Scandinavian 
features  in  their  construction  may  even  date  back  to  the 
original  settlement  of  Hastings.  The  net  shops  vary  in  height, 
the  tallest  stands  3 stories,  30  feet  high  with  pitched  roof  on 
concrete  base,  eight  feet  square.  Forty-three  of  these  shops 
are  still  in  constant  use  for  string  nets  and  fishing  gear. — 
R.  D.  Barrett-Lennard. 


For  Yuletide  Gift  Package 


CLIP  HERE 


gift  1 year  (12  issues) — $2.00 

Enclosed  is  $ for  subscription(s)  3 years  (36  issues) — $5.00 


To  be  sent  to 

Indicate 

Name  (please  print) 

Address 

Zone 

new 

renewal 

1 

1 

Subscription — gift  card  sent  by  (name)  Address 


Make  check  or  money  order  payable  to 

PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 

Cash  sent  at  your  own  risk,  stamps  not  acceptable. 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


PeNNSVLVAN' 


KWKTIVAMA  n»  COHSM 
WATERS-H)GHWAY  MAR 


No  Shopping!  No  Wrapping!  No  Mailing! 


THE  EASIEST  - MOST  APPRECIATED 

011|nstmas  O^ift 

YOU'LL  EVER  SEND,  IN  ONE  BIG  PACKAGE  ATTRACTIVELY  GIFT  WRAPPED  WITH  A WARM, 
HOLIDAY  GIFT  CARD  ENCLOSED  FROM  YOU  TO  A RELATIVE— FRIEND  OR  ANGLING  BUDDY 


of  materials  to  be  used  in  planning  next  year's  fishing  trips 

(1>— 12  ISSUES  of  the  PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER  — a one-year  subscription  — 12  ISSUES 
Sample  copy  enclosed — subscription  starts  with  January  1963  issue 

(2) — PENNSYLVANIA  WATERS-HIGHWAY  MAP 

(3) — COPY  of  the  new  booklet— "FISHING  AND  BOATING  IN  PENNSYLVANIA" 

An  Angler's  and  Boater's  handy  reference  to  stcrte-wide  fishing  waters,  muskellimge  areas, 
boating  access  areas,  fly-fishing  and  fish-for-fun  areas,  fish  identifications  plus  maps  and 
a ready  index. 

(4)  — FULL  COLOR  booklet  describing  Pennsylvania's  vacation  and  travel  opportimities. 

You  Fill  Out  Order  Form  on  Page  24  Opposite  . . . We'll  Send  Gift  Package  Promptly 
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